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The  River 

FREDERICK  B.  HODGES 


ELLIXG  by  tlie  river  is  a magician 
who  will  soothe  your  spirit;  who 
will  fceil  your  soul  with  a delightful 
mttiley.  the  softness  of  the  air.  the 
greenness  of  the  grass,  rippling 
lights  on  the  water,  flickering  sunlight,  shadows 
that  ]>lay  about  and  around  you.  and  gusts  of 
wind  that  <tir  the  trees. 

AMiat  a subtle  witchery  is  this  of  the  river — 
flowing  through  the  dark  forest,  winding  its  way 
in  the  sjiacious  field',  skirting  the  hillsides.  It 
seems  to  be  ever  beckoning.  It  lures  us  with  its 
floofi  of  beautiful  memories,  its  serenity,  silver 
in  the  morning,  golden  at  night.  We  should 
invent  it  with  jioetry.  we  should  clothe  it  with 
aesthetic  thought'  and  revere  onr  dreams  of  it. 

From  it'  source  to  its  end.  it  is  one  of  the 
l:rightest  jiicture'  Nature  offers  us.  rejilefe  with 
me"ages  of  charm.  The  glow  of  outdoor  fresh- 
nc"  follow'  me  along  it'  banks,  ami  I seem  to 
fairly  absorb  the  atmosphere.  It  always  ajipcals 
to  me  as  a colorful,  swiffly  changing  thing  ot  life, 
a lure  of  pul'c-quickening  joy  flowing  with  its 
current.  I love  the  river  of  bright  vi'ions  that 
glisteu'  in  the  morning-light.  There  is  a me'sage 
in  its  voice  from  the  blue  hill'  of  its  source,  of  the 
long  day  of  'un'hine  3'  it  came  gleaming  through 
brawling  rapid',  and  the  dreary  night  of  rain  as 
it  flowed  through  the  ilark.  silent  wood.  lake  a 
friendly  talk  arc  thc'C  me"agcs  that  roll  along 
with  the  river;  they  tell  'torics  of  the  mar'h  in 
the  wind-'tilled  night,  of  the  o])f  n 'tream  through 
the  meadow,  the  bine  of  heaven  on  it'  surface, 
storic'  of  wihl  wood'  and  picture'fjiic  pastures, 
of  valleys  filled  with  pmrplc.  lingering  light, 
storic'  that  float  with  the  green  waters  as 
thought'  roam  in  the  secret  aisles  of  my  heart. 

M hat  el'C  i'  like  a walk  fieside  the  river  in 
spring,  when  the  water  seeps  uj,  through  the 
gras~  anil  the  smell  of  the  ground  i'  'weetf  When 
'oft  breezes  wamhr  with  us.  when  whisper'  steal 


close  to  us  from  the  glowing  young  willows,  from 
the  loveliness  hidden  in  the  cool  silence  of  the 
•sfream.  from  the  silent  poetry  of  the  earth,  and 
from  the  murmuring  heart  of  Nature  everywhere.^ 
M’hen  1 walk  thus  with  the  hold  of  Nature-lo\'(' 
strongly  upon  me.  I alway.s  think  of  the  words  of 
the  ])oet. 

“What  thankful  hearts  have  gleaned  where  I now  glean. 

What  jiatient  feet  have  jiassed  this  way  before."' 

No  man  can  have  a jiroper  and  true  love  of 
Nature,  unless  lie  first  understands  and  a])pre- 
ciates  that  "Cultivation  is  not  a thing  of  the 
mind  alone;  it  belongs  to  the  spirit."  I’he  troiibh’ 
is  that  i)co])le  leave  out  the  spiritual. 

Rack  to  tfie  river  I go  again  and  again,  and 
each  time  my  heart  is  thrilled  with  ix'w  sweetness 
and  I wonder  if  I care  enough  for  tlu>  lovel\- 
summer-hours,  for  the  jmre  fragrance  of  the 
fields,  for  the  sky  with  its  rolling  clouds,  for  the 
sudden  showers  fhat  refresh  all  Nature,  for  the 
quiet  shadows  of  mid-day  and  the  pleasant 
visions  that  come  onl>-  at  the  closi-  of  da\'. 

]>y  the  river  always  flowing  and  changing,  the 
river  that  .seems  alive.  I wish  afresh  that  1 could 
hear  the  tales  its  waters  are  telling  as  th('\'  are 
stirreil  in  ])rctt>'  rifts  by  gciith-  wimls  and  bubble 
and  gleam  with  the  verdure's  glowing  reflections. 
No  one  could  live  long  enough  by  the  river  to 
comprehend  it  all;  its  pictures(|ue  variety  is 
ciidlc".  One  should  wander  by  it.  jiensivc  and 
silent,  drinking  in  the  beauty  of  its  companion- 
able field',  the  charm  of  the  light  jilaying  and 
fluttering,  the  soothing  breezes,  the  wnmh  rfully 
fair  countenance  of  the  skw  'I’lie  ri\’er  one 
roams  beside  in  such  a lo\ing  and  intimate  way 
will  not  be  a large  river,  but  just  a big  brother  to 
the  brook. 

“<)  River  flini  with  distance 
I low  tliiis  forever  tiy. 

,\  part  rif  my  existenee 

Within  ymir  heart  doth  lie.  " 


THE  1H^ER  OF  THE  lUEADOWS 


FREDERICK  R.  HODGES 


'1'Ik  >iH!^iiig  river  is  the  ri\'er  of  tlie  rapids. 
It  sings  of  (lie  “white  horses'"  daiieiiig  and  wliiil- 
iiig  o\Tr  its  water;  it  sings  witli  tlie  lia]ipiiiess 
that  hamits  the  green  groves  hy  its  side:  tlie 
sa.nie  io\’  lhal  Nature's  \’oiee  is  so  lull  of,  here 
iiinsi  (clio  ill  yuiir  soul  if  yon  are  to  know  the 
ri\er  of  the  ra|)ids. 

d'he  ri\(  r's  songs  (lirol)  w ith  this  joy,  and 
soiiK  times  they  are  V(  r,\-  m ar  ami  womlronslx' 
sweet  and  clear,  again  they  seem  far  away  and 
only  till  ir  (-ehoes  from  the  hillside  reach  ns.  One 
of  Ihe  niosl  heaci  iil,\’  i xperieiiees  is  to  Ik  ar  its 
twilight-songs  just  a,s  the  stars  are  hlooming. 
Mieh  a jieacefiil  sjiirit  jx  iwades  tin  in.  d'lie  ri\<  r 
of  III!  rajiids  sings  a morniiig-soiig,  as  it  pas.si's 
h\-  sinni\-  hanks  and  griili  fields,  that  is  filled 
w ith  a siroiig  and  clear  melody,  d’lii  n whi  n 
ils  waters  are  (|iiiet<.d  a hit,  its  song  sinks  into  a 
monolone  that  \ihrates  strangely  Ihroiigh  ns. 
sei  ming  like  a soh  inn,  im  a.siirul  hymn.  I~till 
liirlher  on  in  Ihe  wood,  they  are  hreallud  Irom 
III!  old  ])ims  lhal  stri  leh  Iheir  gaunt  limhs  o\'er 
Ihe  walir,  and  call  with  a diiji  s])irit  of  worshi|). 


Ihrilling  ns  with  mystery,  d'hey  voice  the  days 
liMig  gone  and  tlio.se  yet  to  come.  For  the  river's 
most  eheerlnl  songs  we  must  go  to  the  waterfall 
at  the  end  of  the  rapids;  there  they  are  of  a cease- 
less, stirring  clamor,  glad  and  lively'  with  heaiiti- 
fiil,  shadow^'  nndertoiies.  Alter  iMinping  among 
the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  waterfall  it  goes  on 
its  way,  singing  in  a round,  mellow  voice  once 
more.  There  s(  ems  to  he  no  cessation  of  voice 
ill  the  river  of  the  rajiids;  ex'i  n at  night  in  the 
most  (|iii(t  place’s,  we  are  reminded  of  Long- 
t(  How  's  words,  "'I'lie  h aves  of  memory  seemed 
to  make  a moiirnfnl  rustling  in  tlu‘  dark," 

'i'he  ri\'er  of  measmcless  (|iiiet  is  the  river  of 
the  elms.  '\Miittier's  words  come  to  me  here, 
"(ireeii  calm  helow,  hhie  (|iiietness  ahove." 
Sitting  hy  the  I'ix’er  lliat  slips  ]>ast  so  silentlx', 
walchmg  dreamily  its  rhythmie  flow,  we  fei  I 
something  of  magic  erei'])  into  the  sensation 
that  steals  o\cr  ns.  d'he  very  hills  are  dreaming, 
Ihe  soft  air  is  tilled  w ith  the  meadow 's  sweetness, 
and  Ihe  gently  swaying  grasses  as  they  softly 
w his))er  are  s])eaking  to  ns  in  mysterious  ways. 


THE  AUTHOK  I’HOTOGITM’HEU 


FHEDEKK  K li.  HODGES 


Our  tlioiiclil'  ar(  'witt  an<I  triK  ami  tull  of  tlu 
river"'  ealm.  eontc  iit  wIk  n tli<  fliTi'"  eooliiie 
'liaflow'  are  o\<  r ii':  llie  elni'l  all.  the  'lalily 
elni'!  Th(  ir  ']iirit  fla'lie'  tliroHyli  ii'  upon  the 
river"'  'hon  . aii<l  the  wfirhl  >(eiH'  tori  \ ( r lairir 
attrr  a ila\'  with  tlieir  rivi  r of  ihliyht.  If  we 
lint'er  here  w lii  ri  thi'  ri\er  wait'  'o  (|iiiitly.  the 
ri\T  r liiicer'  w ith  ii'.  if'  r loml'  'O  'ott  that  float 
above  11'.  it'  'k>-  'O  fair  Ix  twien  them  anil  it' 
faer  'O  ra<liant  anil  'inilina.  Follow  tin  lovi  liiii" 
of  Nature  here  it  \ on  wi'h  to  'lenre  a n 'pite 
troni  the  wa\i'  of  eare  of  tin-  ri 'tli  '~  worhl. 
.-tanil  at  » \ i nina  at  the  ohl  familiar  plaee  on  the 
river,  ilarkiniil  hy  the  trfe-'haj)i'  'ha<lownl 
o\i  r if.  ami  'Wipt  alona  it'  ei  nti  r h>’  aolih  n 


liaht>.  It  will  fill  yonr  siiiiit  with  a ))eaee  like 
the  iieaee  that  fill'  the  slei  jiina-hhie  mists  on  the 
monntaiiisiile.  Take  the  ohl  trail  alona  the  river 
nmli  r thiv'e  haty  'paces  ami  wamlir  with  the 
hriath  ot  wiml  that  slips  from  the  elomi'  over- 
heail.  This  i'  ilreainlaml.  >on  will  say.  ami  so  it 
is.  for  the  nvi  r of  the  elms  hiai'  on  her  lirea'I 
ilreanis  of  tioil"'  makina- 

\itil\  . tioil  'tnili  ' in  all  tin -i  ))laee'.  'I  he 
rivir-ilni'  i|nieki  n my  heart  a'  1 look  ii))on 
them  ami  the  aohli  n sin  i n they  ea'I  o\  i r the 
wafer.  rinre  are  sweitni's  ami  joy  in  all  the 
arowina  thma'  alona  the  rixi  r;  hnt  the  eool. 
arien.wjnina  elni'  wlio  'hall  'a>  that  tiny  are 
not  the  eiownina  joyf  The  thrill  tln\'  a>''' 


is  always  iio\\ . Even  wlieii  their  tall,  gray  shapes 
are  leafless  and  sway  in  the  rising  March  wind 
()\'er  the  w'atcry  way  he-side  them,  the  charm  is 
there,  Thorean  must  have  stooil  under  river-elms 
wlicn  he  wrode,  "Onr  life  shonld  he  lived  as  ten- 
ilerly  and  daintily  as  one  wonld  j)lnck  a flower." 

Onr  love  of  the  antnmn-river  seems  a sacred 
thing;  the  leaves  floating  in  the  air  or  on  its  stir- 
face  are  like  gentl\-  falling  memories.  A myste- 
rions  <iniet  .settkes  down  over  the  antnmn-river 
and  tonches  onr  thoughts  deeply — like  strange 
and  exalted  dreams,  the  rip])les  in  the  water 
sli])  ]>ast.  As  it  shines  in  the  light  htd.ween  scat- 
tered trees,  it  reminds  me  of  the  road  that  wan- 
ders along,  slijiping  hetween  the  hills  or  across  the 
lirook-hridge  and  through  the  heart  of  the  wood. 

d'he  days  hack  throngh  the  years  that  were 
spent  hy  the  river  arc  a collection  of  heantifni 
memories;  they  kindle  the  flame  that  time  liad 
dimmed,  and  nid'olding  hefore  ns  is  a series  of 
jiictnres  whose  atmosjihere  is  magical.  They 
make  onr  pre.^vent  ]i^■ing  more  sweet  and,  as  we 
watch  tlu'  genth'  hours  go  jiast  hy  the  river,  the 
nithed  and  ri])])led  stream  seems  like  the  slre^am 
of  life,  a cir<  ling  way,  now  golden  with  light  and 
now  darkened  with  shadows,  now  ruddy  with 
the  gems  of  love  and  suddenly  grave  with  sorrow. 

Von  missed  somctliing  in  youth  if  yon  had  no 
i i\er  to  roam  beside,  and  >ou  are  nnssing  just  as 
much  if  yon  have  none  now.  Ask  what  yon  will 
of  the  river.  1 nt  ask  with  a heart  that  shine's 
with  the  blue  of  its  waters;  then  the  river  will 
always  have  a gift  for  yem  when  yon  go  to  it. 
^ (111  cannot  know  another  such  coohie.ss  as  comes 
w ith  itshicath,  as  it  slips  away,  far  in  the  mead- 
ows or  hides  dee])  in  the  greHnwood;  yon  have 
never  seen  anything  so  beantilnlly  colond  as 
the  autumn-river  at  sunset,  for  its  pure  brilliance 
can  IK  ver  he  rie  ak'd  h\'  earthly  me'ans. 

Nature's  gifts  to  ns  are  fair  beyond  measure; 
oiu'  glinijise  of  her  green  valleys  and  jiurjile 
distaiK  ts  should  give  ns  fresh  and  higher  courage, 
f b arer  faith  and  a more  hoj)eful  S])irit.  Can 
\oii  go  through  the  woods  nnconceriicd;  over 
the  Soft  carjiet  of  ])ine-iu'cdles,  ])ast  the  sinning 
streams,  witli  the  soaring  nmsic  of  the  wind 
calling  to  yon,  and  have  no  feeling  that  there  is 
some  iiresencr'  with  yon  that  dwells  in  all  these 
jilaces,  a jiresenceal  once  serene,  secure  and  stead- 
fast, waiting  to  fill  eoiir  heart  and  ])ossev'-s  yoiir 
soul  if  yon  will  hut  see  and  listen.^ 

.Vlong  file  e\('ning-river.  I am  thrilled  h>'  a 
jierfcet  sense  of  tra,m|iiillity ; down  the  dusky 
stream,  the  tree-shai)es  rise  dimly  and  seem  to 
Hank  the  water\'  way  like  a guard,  d'lie  ri\'er  is 
hreatliing  indi\ idiialily,  is  ali\'e  and  hiihhliiig 
over  w ith  the  joy  of  li\  ing,  and  in  the  breadth  of 
soft  color  1 feel  a warm  sense  of  syni|)ath,\',  an 


apjiealing  iiniity;  from  its  deej)  loveliness  it  seems 
to  look  at  me  w ith  affection. 

The  ri\  er  of  niglit  is  filled  with  a \ ivid  poetr.v; 
the  shadows  are  widening,  one  hy  one  the  clouds 
drift  over  the  horizon  and  down  the  river's  lane 
steals  the  subtle  mysteiy  of  night.  Few,  indeed, 
know'  the  river  of  night,  when  the  sun  has  been 
lowered  gently  below'  the  last  hill  and  all  the 
huid.scape  is  sinking,  sinking,  until  the  trees  are 
but  ghostly  shapes  and  the  river-waters  are 
whi.spering  weirdly.  It  is  a miracle  that  follows 
the  liright,  sweet  day;  the  colors  left  are  so  tender 
and  yet  so  forceful,  so  nearly  invisible  and  yet 
so  visilrle.  They  stain  the  river  and  its  Iranks 
w ith  a heavenly  radiance. 

The  ri\'er  was  Irorn  in  the  lulls;  in  some  rocky 
glade  a tiny  rill  crejrt  forth  into  the  light  and  .so 
began  the  life  of  the  river.  Even  then  it  w'as 
filled  with  the  same  resistless  jrower  as  w'hen  it 
reached  the  sea,  for  God's  spirit  is  in  and  through 
all  Nature  and  His  great  imrposes  eternal  flow' 
on  with  the  river. 

Is  it  a river  w ith  wooded  shores.^  Is  it  a river 
w ith  soft,  o])en  lianks?  Is  it  a river  with  elm- 
trees  towering  high  al.'ove  it.^  Is  it  a river  at 
the  edge  of  town  w ith  obi  buildings  near,  nestled 
eiuaint  and  gray  beside  it?  Whichever  your 
river  is,  your  heart  will  warm  along  the  meadow 
stream,  as  yon  stanel  in  the  shade  of  the  elms’ 
brown  trunks  hearing  the  song  that  flickers  on 
the  water,  as  yon  w'atch  the  jilaying  light  that 
haunts  every  nook  in  the  borders  and  as  the 
wind  leans  its  soft  hand  against  your  face. 

To  tell  your  story  of  the  river,  to  treat  the 
subject  according  to  your  ideals,  to  stir  and 
stinudate  others  to  love  the  river  as  you  do, 
should  be  the  aim  of  >'onr  ])ictures.  You  should 
look  on  your  groundglass  with  the  same  feeling 
that  yon  look  on  the  river.  If  yon  make  a ])ictnre 
of  tlu'  river  and  it  reflects  your  mood,  if  it  is  a bit 
of  self-expn'ssion,  it  w ill  be  something  more  than 
clever.  ( )ne  of  the  rare.st  t hings  in  life  is  a glim])se 
into  a.  man’s  soul,  and  it  may  be  that  throngh 
your  i)ictures  you  can  cause  others  to  feel  that 
they  are  looking  with  yon  at  the  blowing  trees 
and  listening  with  yon  at  the  lij)s  of  Nature. 
Remember,  no  ])ictm-e,  however  good  technically, 
has  lasting  charm  and  worth,  that  is  .sini])ly  an 
analysis  of  a j)lace. 

Hitherto,  as  yon  roamed  the  wealtli  of  meadow' 
and  woodland,  of  j)astures  ami  ])aths  along  the 
rivei-,  have  you  a])preciated  the  s])lendor  of 
Nature?  Have  your  thoughts  l>een  ab,ove  the 
])crfectly  obxious  lieauties  around  yon?  Has 
there  .seemed  in  the  tram)uil,  gliding  flow'  of  the 
river  a new'  breath  of  life? 

Sometimes  it  is  the  delicate  gray-blne  of  the 
sky,  sometimes  the  brown-green  tinge  of  the 
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vtrduR'.  souH times  llic  ]u;etry  ot  torm  ami  color 
ill  tlie  Minlit  spaces  or  tlie  intimated  mystery 
over  all;  river-ilays  arc  all  memoralilc  ami  always 
have  a gilt  awaiting  me.  It  seems  to  me  that  1 
toll(!W  mysterious  tootste]is  along  the  rivir-])ath. 
and  I always  look  ahead  to  the  curve  in  the  dis- 
tance where  the  watir  and  the  jiath  glisten  to- 
gether and  wish  I could  he  there  (|uickly  enough 
to  catch  nj)  with  the  secret  torevtr  i hiding  me. 

Only  a wee  hit  docs  my  camera  sliow  what 
the  river  means  to  me.  and  at  best  yonr  tiictims 
and  mine  can  indicate  hut  a small  ineasnrc  ot  the 
(haim  we  see  and  ted  in  Xatnie.  However,  your 
jiictures  deiiend  on  how  you  toim  them  in  yc  nr 
mind — yon  slvould  see  tlie  river  with  grace  and 
clearness;  you  must  know  it  on  the  (|uiet.  sleeiiy 
days  when  it  seems  to  have  stojuied  hreathing; 


yon  must  know  it  on  the  snnny  alte moons  whem 
it  calls  yem  to  iliink  greedily  ot  its  hiauty;  yon 
must  know  it  in  Xove  nihe  r w hen  the  w imi  e’ome  s 
with  a ghostly  rustle'  along  its  gloom.v  and  de- 
seited  hanks;  yon  must  iollow  it  when  it  turns 
its  ceinrse  threnigh  the  scere  t.  woods  and  winds 
voiceless  among  the'  dusky  In  miocks.  ^^ith 
this  knowledge.  ye>nr  vision  hee-omes  tuned  to 
the  finer  jie  reejitions.  y emr  e nthnsiasm  need  neve-r 
he  tem])ered.  ami  your  we  le  oine'  will  never  he' 
weiin  emt. 

Une'r-elays  are'  never  wasteel.  Erne  lesem  saiel. 
"It  seems  as  it  the  elay  was  imt  wheilly  ineelane. 
in  whieh  we  have  given  heeel  tei  senne  natural 
eihjcct."  ^Vhether  yem  eeimc  away  tremi  the' 
river  with  pie-ture  s eni  yemr  se'iisitive  plate  or  em 
your  miml.  yem  are  i ie  he  r tor  having  lie  e n the  re. 


Painters  and  Photography 


X that  very  intere''ting  elepartme'iit 
"Critical  Canserie'"  in  The  AmciUur 
I'linfor/rciphcr.  e-emeluclcel  hy  "The 
Hamlit"  we  fiml  semie  ])ertine'nt 
mites  whieh  we'  eimite.  "It  is 
neiteiriou'  that  jiainte'rs  are'  I'xtraeirelinarily  hael 
jnelae's  eif  tilings  ])hotogra])hie'.  Xeve'rtlii'li'ss. 
the  very  |rhotograi)her>  who  most  fre'einently 
])roe-laim  that  jiainti'r'  are  jirejmlie'eel  against 
photograjihy  >e'em  to  nii'  sonii'timi's  to  jiay  an 
exaggerate'el  de'fe'rcm  i'  to  painti'r-eseini'  stanelarels. 
ami  there'fore.  hy  infere'iiei'.  to  the'  o])inions  of 
])amte'r>.  I hi'  jihotographi'r'  who  fake'  mo>t 
nn'jiaringly  are  exaetly  tlie'  iihotograiihe'rs  who. 
hy  thi,'  practiee.  show  the'inse'lvi's  most  nn- 
rea'oning  wor'hipiiiTs  at  the-  shrine'  of  jiaint- 
tiiaiiiierisins.  yi't  are  aKo  e'xaetly  the'  jihotog- 
raphiTs  who  eoni])lain  lomli'st  at  the'  rimtem|it 
with  whieh  photeigrajihy  is  he'lil  hy  jiainti'rs. 

■ I’e'rsonally.  I have  small  ri'Vi'ri'iie-e'  for  thi' 
views  eif  jiaillfiTs  on  the'  sidiji  e t eif  |ihe)togra])hy  . 
whether  jiietorial  or  othe'rwi'i-.  ami  I w ill  aihl 
at  the  risk  of  semnding  ehiaply  sjitiriial  -that 
1 am  not  sure  that  1 have  mneh  ri'viTi'iiei'  tor 
the  views  of  jiainte  rs  on  the'  siihje'et  eif  any  of  the' 
arts  whatsoeve  r,  tlii'ir  ow  n not  i xe  lneli  il ; inas- 
mneh  as  having  I'lijoyeel  the'  aef)iiaintame'  of  a 
giKsI  many  painters.  I ge'iie'rally  neitieeil  that, 
themgh  they  can  e'Xpre-s^  theni'e'lve-^  with  the' 
hnish.  they  are-  as  a elas.  ..ingnlarly  inartienlate' 
in  the-  spoke'Ti  eir  wTitten  weirel. 

I gather  freim  a re-eent  heieik  re  view  that  an 
.\me  riean  jiainte  r.  iMarseh  n Hartle  y , like'  Whistle  r 
i'  an  exei'jitiem.  Allmling  tei  )ihoteigra|ihy'  he' 
niake'~  this  remark;  1 fiml  the'  snaji'lieit.  ahmist 
withemt  exee'fitiein.  heileling  my  inte  re  st  feir  what 


it  ('ontains  of  sini|ik'  ri'gistration  of  ami  ailhi'i'eni'i' 
to  fai'ts  for  themscivi's.  . . . l’hotogra])he'rs  niiisl 
know  that  fogging  ami  hhirring  the'  image  is 
e-iirtailing  the  cxiii'rie'iie'e  of  it.' 

" The  first  si'iite'iii'i'.  I must  say.  warms  the' 
e'ockli's  of  my  hi'art.  for  it  state's  ani'W  what  1 
have  saiel  over  ami  over  again,  not  only  in  tlu'si' 
Caiise'ries.  Imt  also  e'lsi'w  here',  namely,  that 
photogra]ihy  ile'als  with  /’eie'/.s'.  Of  e'lmrsi'.  thi'i'i' 
are  fai-ts  anil  fai'ts — fai'ts  worth  photographing 
ami  facts  not  worth  pliiitograjihing ; ami  to  liring 
my  own  ili'finition  into  line'  with  the'  jiii'torial. 
as  ilistini't  from  the'  piiri'ly  topographii'al  or 
si'icntific.  1 worili'il  my  so-i'alleil  slogan  as  follow  s: 

‘ Point  yemr  canii'ra  at  a lii'ant  it  nl  tai-t  ami  yon 
gi't  a lieantifiil  ]ihotograph.' 

" riiis  e'xi'i'ssivi'ly  e'limli'iisi'il  aphorism  has  hi'i'ii 
fi'roe'ionsly  attae-ki'il  ovi'r  ami  ovi'r  again  liy  the' 
sort  of  fihotograiihe  rs  who  at  oni'  mome'iit  wimlil 
111'  'foggiiig  ami  hhirring  the'  image''  of  the  ir  pii't- 
nri's  with  liromoil  liriish  or  what  not.  to  gi't  ni'ari'r 
to  wdiat  thi'v  imagine'  is  the'  si'i'ri't  nl  'art'  ami 
what  is  not  I'Vi'ii  thi'  si'i  ri't  of  thi'  'art  in  t ln'  paint- 
ings of  those'  whose'  ti'iii'ts  are'  in  the'  liaik  of 
thi'ir  minds  -ami  whoat  thi'  ni'xt  wimlii  Iii'  mk'I'I'- 
ing  at  any  painti'r's  iiiilmliiig  Mr.  Hartli'v's 
nnfa vorahli'  eritiiism  of  thi'ir  wurk;  imt  I have- 
still  not  ri'pi'iiti'il  of  it.  .\ml  as  time'  pa"!'-  I fi  <'l 
or  Is  it  imagination  on  my  |)artf  - that  a slight 
wiml  of  jiopiilarity  for  this  |)i'rfi'e  t ly  plain  iloe  trini' 
of  nimi'  is  hi'ginning  to  hlow  . ami  that  I've  n siu  li 
prohahly  easiial  si'iitinei's  as  the'  oni'  from  Mr. 
Hartley' s Imok.  ipiotiel  ahovi'.  is  a I'ontnlmtion 
to  a eiirri'iit  of  movi'inint  |)i'rhap'  'oon  to  hi'- 
e-oiiie'  ge'iiiiine'lv  ini()ortant  ami  inflmntial  in 
photographii'  e ire  li  s." 


Landscape-Photography  in  Florida 
as  a Summer-Vacation 

W.  X.  KINCHELOE 


> most  pcoplo,  the  tliouglit  of  a va- 
fatioH  in  Florida  su<>'gests  a cliairgo 
from  tlif  cold  and  long,  gray  days 
of  the  North — days  that  add  them- 
si'lves  into  weeks  when  everything  is 
dral)  and  lileak,  when  the  snn  lias  not  snHieient 
])ower  to  force  its  rays  through  the  jiall  of  smoke 
hanging  over  onr  hig  cities,  and  all  the  lirightness 
and  joy  seems  to  lun'e  gone  out  of  life.  Floriila, 
at  these  times,  ap])eals  to  the  senses  and  imagina- 
tion: as,  with  its  genial  warmth,  its  mellow  sun- 
shine and  its  hhie  sk>’,  it  heckons,  ottering  every- 
thing that  nature  can  jirovide  to  make  one  ha])py. 

I5y  contrast,  Florida  then  secmis  a veritahle 
tairy-lanil;  hid  to  he  seen  at  its  best,  it  should 
he  seen  dining  the  sjiring  and  snmmer-montlis. 
'I'hen  the  decidnons  trees  are  again  clothed  in 
Iheii-  leafy  garments,  the  evergreens  have  taken 
on  a more  vivid  line,  the  tew  scattering  wild- 
llowers  of  the  winter  have  gi\’en  way  to  the 
hrilliant  eano])ies  of  siiring.  There  is  a softer, 
more  restful  tint  to  the  hhie  of  the  sky;  and  the 
elonds,  as  they  hang  soft  anil  lleeey.  seem  to 
ha\'e  lieen  ])iit  there  piirposi’ly  to  add  the  final 
loiieh  of  completeness  to  the  heaiilitiil  landsca])e. 


IMost  peojile,  however,  fear  the  heat,  reasoning 
donhtless  that  if  Florida  is  so  much  warmer 
than  their  homes  during  the  winter,  the  same 
difference  would  exist  in  the  snmmer.  ddiis  is  a 
mistaken  idea.  To  he  perfectly  trank,  the  first 
snmmer  I spent  here  was  the  most  pleasant  sum- 
mer of  my  life,  and  I had  sjient  the  last  ten  years, 
hetore  coming  here,  in  Chicago.  It  does  not  get  as 
hot  here  as  it  does  at  times  in  the  North;  hut 
where  the  hot  sjiells  in  the  North  are  intermittent, 
the  warmth  here  is  constant  from  A]>ril  to  Octo- 
her,  with  August  as  the  hottest  month.  However, 
there  is  always  a good  hreeze,  and  I lune  never 
seen  it  so  hot  that  in  the  shade  one  was  not 
eomtortahle.  And,  after  two  years  s])ent  in 
Jacksomille,  I have  never  seen  a man  or  horse 
overcome  hy  the  heat;  so  don't  let  that  worry 
yon.  If  roll  want  to  see  Florida  at  its  hest, 
come  any  time  during  the  siiring  or  summer, 
as  then  only  can  yon  make  the  pictures  that  tell 
the  story  of  the  real  Florida. 

Sometimes.  I wonder  why  it  is  that  none  of 
the  really  great  artists  of  the  hriisli  or  lens  have 
|)ietnred  ||'lorida.  They  jirohahly  came  here 
for  their  winter-vacations.  Is  it  that  they  feel 
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that  the  subject  is  far  too  1)1!:  for  tlienr.  or  is  it 
jii>t  inertia?  Possilily  tlicy  are  in  a rnt.  ami  would 
ratlier  jog  along  painting  the  aecnstoined  things 
rather  than  to  take  again  their  places  as  he- 
ginner<  in  the  study  of  natnri'  in  new  iisjieets. 
Some  day  the  jiietorial  possibilities  of  this  state 
will  he  apiireeiated:  Init  first,  some  j)ioneer. 
some  one  who  loves  onr  tnu's  and  moss  with  a 
love  greater  than  Ids  love  of  all  other  earthlx' 


and  rejiose.  iMany  is  the  Snmlay  afternoon  I 
have  s])ent  tliere.  and  these  lamlscajies  always 
api>ealed  to  me  in  the  same  way.  'I'here  was 
something  idiont  them  that  e;dl('d  me  and  I 
eonid  not  resist. 

.\fter  a few  >ears.  I came  to  1‘lorida.  it  was 
in  December  when  I arrived;  and.  of  eonrse.  my 
camera  was  l)ns>'.  for  Florida  was  heantifnl  and 
ver>'  dill'erent.  d'hen  one  da\'  during  the  latter 
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thing',  mii't  come  ha\ing  at  hi'  command  a 
teelmiqne  which  will  enable  him  to  make  these 
thing'  li^■e  again  in  ]ii'  jiictiiri''.  I hen  a new 
ma'ter  will  have  arrived,  and  a 'chool  of  .\meri- 
ean  laml'Cape-work  will  Inive  been  inaiignrateil 
whieli.  in  effect,  will  be  very  like  that  of  the 
bc't  Italian  work. 

I n-meniber  a'  vividly  a'  if  it  were  ye'terda>’ 
m>‘  fir't  aefjuaintanee  with  'ome  of  the  Italian 
land'ejipe.,  in  the  Chicago  Art  lii'litnte.  I 
ha>l  iir\-er  before  'Cen  anything  like  them,  ami 
wa'  filhd  with  admiration  for  the  geniii'  that 
eonid  imagine  and  paint  'iieh  light.  < Ine  picture 
in  i>artn  nlar  wa'  vivid  in  it'  coloring,  and  ran 
the  whole  gamut  of  light  and  'linde  from  the 
mo't  brilliant  highlight'  to  the  deejic't  'hade; 
yet.  it  wa'  <o  bathcfl  and  ^nffu'cd  with  a 'oft. 
mellow  light  that  the  effect  wa'  one  of  'oftne^> 


part  of  l■(■brnary.  a perfect  da\'  for  iiietnrennak- 
ing.  when  my  camera  ami  I were  alone  in  the 
wooils  along  the  bank  of  the  St.  .Fohn's  Ki\'er. 
the  beauty  of  the  day.  and  the  frc'li.  bmlding 
brilliance  of  the  lambeaiie  a])|)ealeil  to  me.  and 
imineeil  emotions  that  were  \agnely  familiar, 
as  of  'oniethmg  I had  om-e  known  but  eonhi  not 
recall.  I hen  it  came  to  me.  I liat  wonderful 
light  which  I ha<l  thoiight  exi'tol  onl\'  in  the 
painter's  imagination,  in  those  m’ver-to-be-for- 
gotten  Iiielnri's.  was  l•nveloping  the  scene  bef<ire 
me;  ami  warn  m>’  own  to  work  with  through  all 
the  'pring  and  snmnier  months. 

backing  training  as  a writer.  I lealise  that  I 
will  lie  unable  by  the  ii'C  of  worib  to  create  an 
imjires'ion  of  Morida  m her  siimmer-mood'. 
f be|ie\i  I can  ])iit  it  in  siieh  a wa.\  that  a mii'ieian 
will  iimler'tand  what  I want  to  exjire".  Nature 
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ill  lior  (lirtVreiit  moods  reacts  upon  and  induces 
emotions  in  ns.  Tliese  emotions  nneonscionsly 
seek  exjiression  in  some  manner.  Wliile  you  are 
walking  in  tlie  woods  and  fields  of  kdoriila  on  a 
typical  snnnner-day,  yon  will  find  yourself  Innn- 
ming  ])arts  of  the  Melody  in  F,  or  Nevin's  Nar- 
cissus; and  if  I were  to  live  again  in  some  other 
])art  of  the  country,  I could  not  jiick  up  my 
\ iolin  and  play  either  of  them  witliont  pictures 
of  Florida  in  her  summer-moods  forming  before 
my  mind's  eye. 

There  are  practical  reasons  also  for  sjiending 
\dnr  sinmner-vacation  here.  It  will  cost  yon  less 
than  during  the  wintc-r.  and  you  will  have  ])lenty 
of  room.  Really,  the  eagerness  of  the  small-town 
hotel-proprietor  to  jjlease  >’ou  is  t|uite  jiatlietic, 
and  is  in  jileasant  contrast  to  the  nonchalanee  of 
these'  dignitaries  during  tlie  Imsy  season  when 
every  room  is  full  and  they  are  tni'iiing  away 
nnmbr'rs  of  would-be  guests. 

During  the  summer,  every  one  is  relaxe'd  and 
taking  life  easy.  Done  is  the  mad  rush  of  the 
tomist-season ; and  the  transient  business-peoph' 
have  gone  to  seek  jiastures  new  in  some  northern 
summer-resort,  so  that  you  can  really  get  ac- 
((uainted  with  the  ‘‘cracker  " on  his  native  lieatli. 

There  are  many  ways  to  see  the  state,  the 
choice  dejn'iiding  on  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the 
indi\  idual.  One  of  the  best  methods  is  to  drive 
down  in  an  automobile,  and  use  it  to  tour  tin* 
state.  Many  motorists  dri\e  down  during  the 
winter  when  the  roads  are  in  their  worst  eondi- 
lion.  During  the  late  Sjiring  and  summer,  the 
roads  are  not  only  in  their  best  condition:  but  the 
scenery  along  the  route  is  mueh  more  iiniting. 
Florida  has  a network  of  good  roads  leading  to 
all  the  ])rinei])al  ])oints;  and,  as  the  anto  here,  as 
elsewhei'e,  has  liceome  the  usual  means  of  going 
to  town  for  the  farmers,  even  the  country  eross- 
roads  are  ke])t  in  fairly  good  condition.  Trawl- 
ing by  anto  or  train  is  really  the  only  way  in 
w hicli  the  greater  part  of  the  state  can  be  seen  in 
a short  time;  Imt  the  serious  worker  will  not  try 
to  see  the  whole  state  in  a few  days.  He  will 
travel  until  he  knows  the  characteristics  of  the 
state  in  its  ilifferent  parts;  for  Florida  ^•aries 
from  the  subtro|)ical  in  the  noithern  jiart  to  tlie 
purely  trojiical  in  the  southern,  and  from  the  flat, 
low  lainls  of  the  coastal  regions  to  the  higher, 
rolling  land  of  the  northwestern  and  central 
])arls.  Then,  when  he  has  found  the  characti-r  of 
landsca]>e  that  api)cals  to  him.  he  will  be  wise  to 
stop,  for  the  best  ])icture-material  will  be  found 
l)y  knowing  intimately  one  locality. 

Selecting  the  camera  for  use  on  a ])hotogra])hic 
\acalion  is  the  one  thing  above  all  others  that 
should  not  be  |)ut  off  until  the  last  moment, 
d his  is  the  first  thing  1 would  ini|)ress  on  any  one 


when  ])lanning  a picture-making  trip.  If  you 
are  a real  artist,  you  want  your  pictures  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  things  you  have  seen.  Not 
just  to  show  the  outlines  of  trees  and  lakes;  but 
to  give  the  effect  of  the  scenes  as  yon  saw  them, 
and  as  they  impressed  themselves  upon  you. 

To  do  this,  you  will  have  to  lie  working  with 
familiar  tools.  Your  camera,  lens,  plates  or  films, 
anil  developer  should  all  be  tried  and  proved,  so 
that  you  w ill  know  just  how  to  handle  them  to 
])roduce  any  desired  effect.  So,  test  everything 
carefully  aud  become  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  lens  and  jilates  before  using  them  in  unknown 
surroundings.  You  will  then  have  only  the  new' 
light,  and  the  different  character  of  the  lauflscape 
as  unknown  quantities,  and  can  concentrate 
your  thoughts  on  the  selection  and  composition 
of  your  ]>ictures,  knowing  that  the  lens  and 
])lates  will  record  them  as  you  see  them.  Besides, 
there  is  always  a chance  that  something  is  wrong 
with  a new  outfit.  In  a film-camera,  the  focusing- 
scale  may  not  be  placed  correctly.  In  a plate 
camera,  the  gronndglass  may  not  be  the  same 
distance  from  the  lens  as  the  ])late  in  its  holder; 
and  there  may  be  leaks. 

The  very  first  (|nestion  that  presents  itself  in 
an  article  of  this  kind  is  whether  films  or  j)lates 
sliould  be  used,  and  I am  going  to  answer  it  by 
ad^■ising  >ou  to  use  both;  but  I consider  plates 
better  when  it  is  convenient  to  use  them.  With 
either  ijiates  or  films,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
tri])od  at  times;  but  with  an  orthochromatic 
l)late,  very  good  work  can  be  done  with  a three- 
time  filter,  but  with  films,  a filter  must  be  used 
which  increases  the  ex])osnre  from  ten  to  twenty 
times.  This  makes  jihotography  in  the  fields 
and  woods  very  difficult  on  account  of  the  con- 
stant breeze.  .VIso  you  know  just  where  the 
surface  of  a plate  is.  but  films  never  lie  ])erfectly 
Hat.  Tlu'se  things  all  count  when  making  small 
negatives  which  are  to  be  enlarged.  Many  good 
landscapes  can  be  made  without  a filter  where 
the  clouds  are  uniini)oi'tant ; and.  as  films  score 
so  heavilv  on  the  ])oints  of  ])ortability  and  day- 
light-loading, they  are  fia'quently  the  onl\"  thing 
liractical  to  use  on  a trip  where  many  exposures 
are  to  be  made. 

For  landscape-work  dni-ing  the  summer-season, 
films  havt'  other  advantages,  as  they  w ill  stand  as 
much  wash-water  at  8.5  deg.  F.  as  any  plate 
made.  We  can,  where  ice  is  available,  regulate 
the  teiu])erature  of  our  develoi)er  and  fixing- 
baths;  but  the  wash-watei'  has  to  be  used  as  it  is. 
This  makes  the  use  of  tlouble-eoated  ])lates  im- 
|)ossible,  at  times,  and  where  a non-halation 
medium  is  desired,  roll-films  will  answer  the  pur- 
l>ose  satisfactoril.N'. 

For  good  results,  xonr  j)lates  or  films  must  be 
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orthuclii'oiiiatic.  ^'ou  will  find  tliat  evnii  the 
.siin])lest  scenes,  sueli  as  a.  einmp  of  i)alinettos, 
\\  Ideli,  if  tlie  ligid  comes  from  tlie  rigid  direction, 
looks  so  fresli  an  i green,  and  stands  ont  so  vi\'idly 
from  its  hackgronnd  of  earth  and  trees,  will 
])hotogra])li  in  a distressingly  Hat  manner  on  a 
plain  plate.  An  orthochroinatic  plate  will  render 
the  same  sc(me  with  beautifnlly  cris])  definition 
and  conti'asts. 

d'hc  characteristic  features  of  a Florida  laml- 
sca]H‘  are  the  moss-dra])cd  trees,  vivid  color-con- 
trasts, a Nile  sky  with  light,  Heccy  clouds,  and  a 
light  that  is  bright  but  soft.  It  is  this  (|uality 
of  the  light  that  makes  the  diti’ercnce  between 
Florida,  and  the  soutliwestern  states.  Falms  and 
moss  are  to  be  found  in  California  and  othtr 
southern  places;  but  the  (piality  of  the  light  makes 
a great  ditferenee  in  their  appearance,  d'o  jiic- 
ture  these  things  truthfully  freciueiilly  r<“(|uires 
a color-screen,  and  that  usually  re(|iiires  a lrii>od 
on  aceonnt  of  the  lengthened  exjiosure  necessary. 


^Vith  orthochroinatic  jilates  a three-time 
screen  is  the  most  useful.  1 use  the  Iturke  & 
James  Iiigeuto  Filter,  scries  “A"  with  the  Stand- 
ard Orthonou  Plate  for  virtually-  all  my  landscape- 
work  when  I use  idates,  or  rather  when  I make  a 
jiicture  that  recpiires  a filter.  AVhere  a filter  is 
not  necessary,  I frequently’  use  roll-films  for 
reasons  of  jiortability  and  the  convenience  of 
loading  in  daylight,  as  I sometimes  make  a large 
number  of  exposures  ou  a trip. 

The  use  of  tilm-iiaeks  is  not  recommended  at  all 
if  enlargements  are  to  be  made  from  the  negatives. 
The  air  here  is  moist.  It  is  really  this  moisture 
that  makes  the  light  so  soft  and  vibrant;  but  its 
effect  on  a,  tilm-jiack  is  unfortunately  to  soften  it 
also,  so  that  there  are  always  lines  from  pulling 
out  the  tabs,  and  during  the  warm  days  of  sum- 
mer their  use  is  sinqily  inqjossible.  A’our  camera, 
of  whatever  tyjie,  should  be  fitted  to  use  roll- 
films  when  necessary. 

The  camera  that  I use  for  most  of  my  serious 
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work  i-  a .''cneca  Xo.  9.  x .5^  9 f n*l  I liave 
made  an  extra  hack  fr>r  it  that  takes  the  i"  x o" 
(irahex  roll-liolder.  'I'lie  focal  plane  of  tliis  roll- 
holder  i'  different  from  that  of  the  ])late-haek, 
so  an  extra  focU'ina-scale  had  t(j  l)e  made  an<l 
attaehefl  to  the  camera-hed.  A focn>ing-])anel 
with  f;rf)nndc:la>'  was  also  jirovideil.  I can  then 
n-e  thi<  outfit  jii't  as  I would  a Kodak,  adjusting 
the  focn>  with  the  scale,  or  U'C  the  gronndglass 
to  com])o-e  the  view  anfl  focn<  when  flesirahle. 

One  f>f  your  greatest  disapj)ointments  will 
come  from  the  pictures  of  orange  and  grajjefrnit 
tree'  when  loaded  with  rijuaied  fruit,  if  the  right 
material'  are  not  U'cd.  To  the  eye  they  are 
heautifnl;  the  gleaming,  bright  yellows  and 
orange'  of  the  fruit  contrast  so  acreeahly  with  the 
hronze-green  of  the  foliage;  and  then  yon  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  picture  them  while  the 
trees  are  loaded  with  fruit,  and  al'O  in  full  bloom. 
.\n  ordinary  fjiate  here  is  ii'cle",  as  it  will  remler 
the  fruit  and  leaves  in  very  nearly  the  same  lone. 
.\n  orthwhromatic  film  gives  a flecidedly  better 
rendering.  However,  the  f)C't  re'idts  will  be 
f>l>tained  with  plates. 

The  f)rthf»non  is  good,  and  the  effect  i'  better 
if  iiserl  with  a filter;  l)ut  for  this  work.  I cf)nsider 
that  f ramer's  Medium  I'f)chromatic  with  the 
seric'  .V  or  1?  filter  gives  the  re'idt  mf)st  nearly 
approaching  in  nK)nochrome  the  effect  o!  the  tree 


as  we  see  it.  Some  of  the  s])ecial  commercial 
filters  used  for  ))hotographing  oak-furniture  may 
be  lietter;  and  a ])auchromatic  ])late  may  also  be 
better,  but  I have  not  tried  them  aud  eanuof 
recommend  them  from  my  own  ex])erieuce. 

In  using  films,  it  is  best  to  use  the  color-filt('r 
mafle  by  the  Ivistmau  Kodak  ('om])auy  for  that 
])urpose.  although  the  Ifurke  aud  .Tames  series  l’> 
filter  does  very  well.  It  is.  of  course,  necessary 
to  use  a trijiod  when  using  these  filters,  although 
the  kodak  sky-filtt‘r  can  lie  used  for  snapshots 
of  a well-lighted  landscape  with  ojicii  foreground 
using  a stop  of  T 8 or  F'ti.t?;  and  snapshots  of 
seascapes  can  be  made  with  the  regular  filter 
when  conditions  are  favorable. 

If  your  camera  is  a (iraflex.  or  otlu>r  reflect iug- 
camcra.  \'oii  will  find  it  suitable  for  tin  per  cent  of 
the  work  here.  Tlu'se  cameras  are  not  very  satis- 
factory for  use  on  a tri]iod.  aud  for  that  reason 
they  are  not  the  best  camera  to  make  pictures 
rif  orange-trees;  although  if  you  have  a stca<ly 
hand,  an  exjiosiire  of  one  twenty-fifth  of  a second 
on  a fast  orthochroniatic  ])late.  using  a thrcc- 
time  filter,  and  an  F (>..‘>  >top  will  give  you  good 
negative'  if  the  trees  are  in  bright  sunlight  a> 
they  should  be;  ft>r  it  make'  the  fruit  look  brighter 
and  'tand  out  in  the  jiieture  better. 

The  only  other  jilaee  the  reflect ing-eaniera 
will  cause  yon  trouble  will  be  ni  making  jiietiirc-. 


in  a dense  sliade.  The  sidewalks,  for  iiistaiiee,  in 
inan>-  of  tlie  towns,  are  lined  with  massive,  old 
oaks;  and  these  with  their  garlands  and  festoons 
t)f  Spanish  moss  hanging  from  every  hraneh  will 
prohaldy  he  the  first  thing  yon  will  see  and  want 
to  picture  when  yon  arrive.  If  yon  will  notice, 
the  shadow-sides  of  those  tree-trunks  are  very 
hlack,  and  the  shade  underneath  very  <lense, 
A snapshot  at  F S is  going  to  give  yon  very  nearl\- 
clear  glass  in  tliose  parts  of  yonr  negatives.  If 
yon  do  not  wish  to  nse  a triixxl,  the  best  thing  to 
do  is  not  to  try  to  till  yonr  plate  with  the  [)ictnre; 
l>nt  hack  away  from  it  until  the  ])ictnre  as  \on 
want  it  fills  a 3 x -t-inch  space  if  the  camera  is  a 
4 X .5;  then  open  ii])  the  lens  to  F/  ,h4  or  F 4. .5 
and  make  the  ex])osnre.  This  is,  of  course,  done 
to  gain  depth  in  the  field  of  shar|)  definition. 

If  yon  are  a natnre-lo\er  and  want  scenes 
away  from  the  heaten  ])aths,  the  woods  will  he 
tilled  with  constant  surprises  for  yon;  hnt  they 
cannot  he  j)ictnred  with  snapshots,  d'he  ])ine- 
woods  are  ojien  and  snapshots  there  are  all  right; 
hnt  I refer  to  what  are  known  as  ■'hammocks'' 
here,  dense  grow  ths  of  hardwood,  some  large  ami 
some  small,  where  the  foliage  is  .so  heavy  that  in 
some  parts  there  is  no  snnlight  at  all.  The  ground 
is  wet  in  the  lower  parts,  there  are  little  hrooks 
flowing  through  with  ferns  on  the  hanks,  and  the 
foliage  is  so  dense,  and  the  hranches  so  low  that 
the  moss  almost  touches  the  water  in  the  hrooks. 

The  ini])ortance  of  this  S])anish  imjss  and  its 
effect  on  the  Florida  landsca])e  can  hardly  he 
overestimated.  It  will  a])pear  in  \irtnally  ever\- 
l)ictnre  that  includes  ti-ees  ami  sky;  it  gi\es 
character  to  the  land,scai)e,  and  yet  it  is  infhi- 
encecl  hy  its  snrronmlings.  In  a.  hright  light,  it  is 
hright  and  gay;  in  the  slunle,  dreamy,  ]>ensive, 
almost  brooding;  and.  in  the  dense  woods,  where 
it  is  dark  and  damp,  the  mo.ss  is  dark  and  heavy, 
gis  ing  a ft'cling  of  mystery  and  sadness. 

\\'e  all  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  pictnre  a 
landsca])!'  that  we  do  not  nnderstaml.  Florida 
with  its  moss  ninst,  thei-efore,  he  loved  and  nmler- 
slood  before  it  will  impi'ess  its  character  upon 
yonr  ])lates. 

I’hotographically  or  technically,  the  liandling 
of  I Ids  moss  is  one  of  the  most  dilficnlt  i)rohlcms 
1 have  nndertaken.  It  can  he  made  the  i)oint  of 
intci-csl,  the  theme  of  the  |)ictnre.  or  it  can  he 
Mihordinated  h\-  letting  it  take  its  ])lace  in  the 
haekgronnd;  hnt  in  either  case,  it  is  hard  to  pic- 
Inre  it  so  that  its  c-tfect  is  true.  In  the  first  place, 
the  moss  a])pears  to  he  gra>’  in  color;  hnt  upon 
closer  examination,  it  is  seen  that  there  is  really 
eonsiderahle  green  in  it;  and,  as  it  is  mnch  light<'r 
ill  Color  than  the  foliage  of  the  tree's,  it  stands 
out  from  tin-  hackgromid  heant ifnifw  In  a |)hoto- 
gra])li.  however,  nnless  the  work  is  ilone  jiroperly. 


all  its  brightness  and  light,  hnffy  character  seem 
to  disaiepear,  and  it  is  reproduced  flat  and  heavy. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty is  to  ])hotogra])h  it  against  the  light.  The 
tree-trnnks  and  hranches  then  ajipear  heavy  and 
black,  hnt  the  moss  as  it  is  jiartly  transparent, 
has  th.e  light  shining  through  it,  and  every  minute 
detail  w ill  show  np  heantifnlly  silhouetted  against 
the  sky.  A donhle-eoated  orthochromatic  plate 
should  he  used.  .Another  way  is  to  arrange  so 
that  the  trees  in  the  background  are  in  .shade; 
hnt  some  prominent  festoons  of  moss  in  the 
foreground  receive  the  direct  snnlight.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  methods  to  of)tain  the  effect  of 
moss  in  snnlight,  and  also  re])rodnce  the  hack- 
ground  well. 

One  might  infer  from  the  in’ominence  I have 
given  orange-trees,  moss  and  inngles,  that  they 
are  all  that  Florida  has  to  offer  in  the  w'ay  of 
scenic  beauties;  hnt  this  is  hy  no  means  the  case. 
.Vs  the  state  is  a narrow  peninsnia  with  the  ocean 
on  one  side  and  the  gulf  on  the  other,  there  are 
hundreds  of  miles  of  beaches  with  their  O])por- 
tnnities  to  make  every  kind  of  beach-study  from 
snrf-hathing  to  snn.sets;  or  from  sail-boats  to 
jungles  of  ])ahn  and  cy])ress  that  seem  to  he  try- 
ing to  wade  out  to  sea. 

d'he  beaches  all  have  glistening,  white  sand 
which  changes  color  near  the  water's  edge;  and 
the  contrast  between  the  white  sand,  the  azTire 
of  the  sky  with  its  fleecy  clouds,  and  the  ul- 
tramarine of  the  .sea  with  its  froth-tipped  waves 
is  heantifni.  and  affords  one  an  o])portnnity  to 
exercise  some  rare  disci'imination  in  the  choice 
of  jilates  ami  filtc'rs.  Do  not  overdo  it  as  some 
ha\’e  done,  for  those  spectacnlar.  ]>osterl ike  effects 
in  cloinls.  although  easily  obtained  hy  using  too 
deej)  a filter,  are  not  artistic,  and  are  not  true 
to  nature.  h'or  this  work,  I recommend  the 
Orthonon  or  Cramer's  iVIedinm  Iso  ])lates  with 
the  Burke  and  .fames  scries  A or  B filter  according 
to  the  effect  desired. 

The  interior  of  the  state  is  dotted  with  thou- 
sands of  lakes;  and  the  roads,  as  they  pass  through 
the  ]>ine-W()ods,  orange-groves  and  "hammocks", 
w ill  lead  yon  to  ])ietnres  of  ever^-  variety.  Some- 
times. the  to])s  of  the  trees  on  each  side  of  the 
road  will  meet,  and  the  long  .streamers  of  mo.ss 
hang  so  low  that  >’on  can  almost  touch  them  with 
yonr  hand.  When  the  light  is  right,  the  effect 
is  so  striking  that  yon  can  hardly  believe  yon  are 
in  the  same  world  that  yon  ha\e  always  inhabited. 

'I'lien.  at  the  next  turn,  yon  may  come  to  an 
o|)en  country  where  five  or  six  lakes  may  all  he 
\iewcd  from  the  same  spot;  and  they  also,  as 
t hey  glea  m in  the  mellow  snnlight,  remind  you 
that  man  has  ne\'er  done  anything  like  this. 
]\Ian  has,  however,  strivt'u  valiaidly,  as  witness 
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tlio  many  l)cautiful  lioines  and  largo  ostatos, 
wlioro  every  tiling  tlial  art  ami  money  ean  do.  in 
the  way  of  magnificent  Iniildings  and  landsea])e- 
gardening  with  trojiieal  ])lants  and  flowers,  has 
heen  done.  l?nt  I find  my  pictures  among  the 
trees  and  along  the  ri])])ling  hrooks. 

From  the  above,  it  may  he  inferred  that  a 
rcHecting-camera  is  very  nearly  ideal  for  a great 
part  of  the  work  to  he  done  here:  and  its  athan- 
tages  arc  so  many  as  to  very  nearly  eomjiensate 
for  its  shortcomings  when  working  in  the  denselx' 
shailed  s|iot';  for  not  every  one  cares  to  jirowl 


tives  of  a snhjeet  in  tlu'  shade,  and  foggy,  Ihd 
negatives  of  a hriiliantly  ilinminated  snhji'el. 
some  that  will  not  work  against  the  light,  some 
that  ha\'e  a Hat  field  and  t he  definition  is  now  here 
shai'i).  some  that  are  heantifnlly  sharp  in  the 
center  of  the  plati'  and  out  of  focns  in  the  corners, 
and  some  that  are  almost  everything  that  you 
want  a lens  to  he. 

If  \'ou  are  using  a relh'cting-caim'ra.  you  should 
have  an  F .i.d  or  an  h'  4..'i  lens.  From  ])ersoual 
('xjierience.  I can  recommend  oidy  the  lianseh 
Lomh  Zeiss  Ti'ssar.  ('ooke.  or  the  lens  mentioned 
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around  in  the  jiingli-'.  The  he~t  tyjie  of  refleet- 
ing-camera  i'  one  with  a rever'ihle  hack  and 
ri'ing-and-falling  front. 

■\s  leii'cs  var\-  'o  greatly  in  character  and 
fpiality.  an  article  of  thi'  kind  would  not  he 
com[)lete  nnlc"  'ome  mention  were  made  of  the 
type-,  he-t  adajited  to  lue  here.  The  leim  with 
which  I do  the  greater  part  of  my  work  i'  a Roden- 
'trK'k''  Fnrynar  len-  F .i.-f  of  'cven-ineh  focal 
length,  and  monntetl  in  an  Ojitimo  limiter. 
Thi'  i'  a cemented  leii'  and  i'  eonvertihlr-.  which 
give'  me  a choice  of  three  focal  length'.  One 
rea'on  that  I cho'e  this  lens  wa'  hecau'e  I mak*' 
a lot  of  exposure'  against  the  liglit.  and  thi'  h ii' 
d(«-'  that  well,  a thing  which  cannot  he  'aid  of  all 
ana'tigmat  len^C'. 

I have  owned  only  'ix  ana'tigmat  len'C'.  and 
have  ii'efl  a few  other'  at  times.  'O  that  1 ha\e  no 
(MT'onal  know  ledge  f>f  many  of  them.  Thi'  I w ill 
'ay.  there  are  leii'C'  and  lense~.  >omc  gooil.  and 
many  prK)r.  'ome  that  w ill  give  eri'j)  f lean  nega- 


ahovi'.  d’here  may  he  other  l('nses  as  good  or 
better  that  1 have  had  no  op])ortnnity  to  try. 

I-'or  a camera  of  the  type*  of  my  own.  iise  a good 
rapiil  rectilinear  or  a good  t'  (i.;J  or  F (i.S  lens; 
and  I,  personally,  would  rather  use  a good  rapid 
rectilinear  len.'  than  many  of  the  chea|)  anaslig- 
mat  lenses  that  Innc  Hoodeil  the  market  during 
the  hi't  ten  years.  Inr  film-cameras,  fhere  is  no 
advantage  in  selecting  a eonvertilHe  lens;  hnl  the 
choice  should  he  made  as  carefully  as  in  the  case 
of  a |)late-eamera.  from  personal  experience. 
T will  say  that  the  (ioerz  Dagor  lens  is  exeelleni 
for  land'ca|)e-work.  and  will  do  almost  anything 
that  it  will  he  called  on  to  do.  ow  n lens  was 

selected  after  trying  se\'eral  other'. 

f have  iKWer  owned  one  of  the  'oft-foeii'  leli'C' 
a'  I do  my  diffu'ing.  when  dc'irahle.  in  making 
the  enlargeuK’iit.  'the  light  here  i'  much  softer 
than  in  the  higher,  drier  country  hack  north, 
so  that  it  is  almost  imiiossihle  e\en  with  a tnlly 
corrected  lem  to  make  the  "ea 't -iron  " ty  pe  of  neg- 


atives  that  are  so  easily  made  there.  Personally, 
I want  a lens  that  will  rendera  sc(‘ne  before  me  just 
as  it  is.  If  I want  that  gray,  misty,  atmo.sj)heric 
effect,  I make  my  exposures  early  in  the  morning 
when  the  mist  is  there.  Let  me  state  here  that 
st)me  wt)iiilerfnl  ])ietnres  can  be  made  when  the 
snn  is  just  breaking  through  the  mist  in  the 
early  morning.  However,  they  should  be  usually 
f oregron  nd -st  ud  ies. 

The  size  of  the  camera  is  a personal  matter 
entirely,  as  I consider  anything  from  x 
inches  to  -1  x .3  inches  or  ])ostcard-size  suitable. 
However,  the  j)ro])ortions  of  the  I x .5  are  better. 
.V  ‘2}/[  X ])rint  is  not  im])ressive;  bnt  the 
negatives  enlarge  well:  and  I usually  have  a 
little  Ansco  vest-))ocket  camera  of  that  size  with 
an  F/(i.d  lens  tucked  away  in  my  ])ocket;  and, 
-this  is  Confidential, — it  has  sometimes  made 
better  j)ictures  for  me  than  I made  with  the  l)ig 
camera.  As  T do  not  mind  carrying  a heavy 
c.imera,  I ju'efer  a 4 x 5:  but.  if  I were  selecting  a 
reflect ing-camcra  with  revolving-back  and  rising- 
front,  a 834  X 434^  wouhl  be  m\’  choice  for  land- 
scape-work. 

You  can,  of  course,  have  your  plates  and  films 
developed  by  the  local  “finisher”  if  you  wish; 
he  doc's  just  al)out  as  good  work  here  as  anywhere 
else.  Personally,  I am  not  going  t(j  sj)cnd  a 
whok'  day.  and  walk  miles  and  miles  making 
cx])osure.s.  some  of  which  I am  just  sure  vill 
make  me  the  greatest  landscaj)e-artist  that  ever 
live<l,  ami  trust  the  development  of  those  nega- 
tives to  any  one  else.  Would  you?  Bring  your 
taid-:  anil  trays;  the  hotels,  even  in  the  small 
towns,  have'  electric  lights,  so  bring  your  electric 
safe-light  and  develo])  the  films  or  jilatcs  your- 
self as  often  as  convenien t. 

^ On  know  that  in  an  article,  such  as  this,  not 
much  can  be  said  abmit  cxjiosures.  I use  the 
Burroughs  and  Welcome  "little  red  book”,  ha\e 
been  using  it  for  years;  and,  if  you  are  used  to  it 
and  know  how  to  classify  your  subjects,  it  is 
the  best  guide  that  I know  of.  In  fact,  if  a be- 
ginner will  stud\-  that  book,  use  his  head,  and 


make  his  exposures  accordingl\',  his  work  will 
not  show  that  he  is  a beginner.  I usually  value 
the  light  as  B unless  the  sun  is  unusuallv  bright; 
and  in  the  jjlate-speed  table  with  my  shutter 
(Optimo)  I use  column  two.  In  the  light-valne 
table,  use  the  table  given  for  thirty  degrees  north 
latitude. 

To  make  negatives  successfully  during  the 
summer-season,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  flevel- 
oj)ing-  and  fixing-baths  prc])ared  specially  for  hot- 
weather  work.  The  developer  should  be  one  that 
works  rapidly  without  fog,  so  that  the  emulsion 
will  not  l)e  .softened.  It  shoidd  give  good  con- 
trasts without  blocking  the  highlights.  Amidol 
will  be  found  to  answer  these  requirements 
nicely.  The  fixing-bath  should  contain  a generous 
(|uantity  of  chrome  alum  to  ensure  that  the 
negatives  are  pro])erly  hardened.  As  it  is  much 
cooler  at  night  than  during  the  day,  it  is  better 
to  do  one's  developing  then;  as.  aside  from  the 
solutions  being  cooler  then,  it  is  much  more 
comfortable  to  work  in  a large,  airy  room  at  night 
than  to  lie  confined  in  a close,  and  [)robably  hot. 
darkroom  during  the  day. 

To  be  on  the  safe  side,  it  is  better  to  bring  your 
films  aiifl  plates  with  yon.  Tho.se  who  use  the 
most  ])oj)ular  sizes  of  roll-films  can  be  reasonably 
sure  to  obtain  fresh  films,  especially  when  pur- 
chasing them  from  the  small  stores  which  order 
in  small  (piantities.  Plates,  however,  are  usually 
considered  as  ])rofessional  supplies,  and  are  not 
stocked  at  all  by  most  dealers.  Here  in  Jack.son- 
ville,  they  are  carried  by  only  one  dealer  who  has 
none  at  all  in  his  retail  Kodak  department;  but 
earries  a stock  in  a separate  store  for  the  pro- 
fessional trade.  However,  the  choice  of  brands 
and  emulsions  is  very  limited,  and  he  does  not 
carry  any  orthochromatic  idatcs  in  sizes  smaller 
than  4 x .3,  and  I believe  oidy  one  brand  of  that. 
So,  to  make  sure,  I would  advise  you  to  bring 
with  you  what  you  can  conveniently  carry  in  the 
way  of  su])])lies,  and  order  the  remainder  from 
some  reliable  dealer  in  the  higher,  drier  country 
of  the  North. 
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Increasing  the  Efficiency  of  the  Graflex 

LEHMAN  WENDELL 


a nuinlu-r  of  years  I lia\'e  lieen 
crested  in  jiliotograjiliing  miiiuti' 
ieets.  especially  insects.  For 
s class  of  work  1 at  first  eni]>loyed 
imixirted  lea  Ideal  III  camera 
heeanse  its  nnnsnal  liellows-cxtension  jierinitted 
eloM’-nj)  work.  Later.  I added  an  .Vnto  (iraflex 
•Innior  to  my  <“f|ui]iment ; hnt  found  upon 
casual  iii'peetion  that  it  was  not  snitahle  for 
small  work.  I theren))on  addressed  letters  to 
the  F-astman  Kodak  Company,  to  the  Bansch  K 
Lomli  Optical  Compan\'.  and  to  several  other 


traitdens  will  shorten  this  distance  to  1 f ' 
inches.  In  order  to  shorten  the  ilistanee  still 
more.  1 had  a lens-tnhe  made  similar  to  the  one 
shown  in  the  illnstration.  d'his  shortens  the 
foeal  length  to  1-2' 9 inches,  or  w ith  portraitdens 
to  l)J/2  inches.  The  field  is  fully  eo\('red. 

I helicwed  that  1 had  soL'ed  the  ])rol>lem.  and 
that  I could  now  ])hologra])h  an,\thing  from  a 
flea  to  a flix  ver.  and  I was  eagerly'  waiting  for  a 
Img-hnnting  da>-  in  the  wilds  of  a Minnesota 
meadow,  d'he  day  finally  came,  and  with  it  keen 
disap])ointment.  I found  an  ngly  eaterpill:  r 
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len'-mamifaetnrer'.  a-king  them  if  it  would  he 
pO"ihle  to  ii'C  a snjiplementary  lens  with  the 
.\iito  fyraflex  -Innior  ~o  a'  tf>  'horti'ii  tlie  foens 
sufficiently  for  elo'e-ii])  work.  'I'he  rejily  in 
every  ea'e  wa'  that  nothin^  could  he  done  to 
'horten  the  focu'  of  the  Craffcx  h-ii'.  ami  -everal 
letter'  'Ueye^tcd  that  I U'C  a different  tyjie  of 
f-amera  for  my  minute  work.  I hal.  howawer. 
did  not  apjieal  to  me  heeaU'C.  when  a man  goc' 
atiehl.  three  camera'  are  two  too  many — mile" 
he  i'  hle"ed  with  a'  mau>-  arni'  a'  a eeutija-de 
ha'  leC'.  Of  eour'e.  I reali'ed  e\eu  with  my 
liniitcfl  wi'dfun — that  no  camera  can  he  made  to 
'erve  all  jihotocrajiliic  jmrpo'e'.  and  yet  I wa' 
very  de'iroU'  to  limit  m\'elf  to  the  frraflex 
.Innior  camera. 

I he  main  trouble  with  my  Craffex  was  that 
the  hellow '-exteU'ion  wa'  iii'iifhcieut  for  m>' 
work.  hen  fully  exteudol.  the  leii'  can  he 
hronulit  into  focu'  with  an  object  2n  iuclie. 
away.  .\n  ordinary  'Uj)j)|emcntary  Korlak  por- 


and  asked  him  to  po'C  for  the  Society  Colnnin 
of  our  leailing  dail>  . 1 tried  the  (Iraflex  with 

cxteiision-tnhe  and  |)orf rait-lciis  in  place,  and 
discoxored  that  the  image  was  too  small,  the 
Worm  lookcil  like  a hair  in  a plate  of  sou)).  I 
began  to  wish  for  a length  of  stoxo  jiijic  to  lake 
the  |)hice  of  m>'  short  Icns-tnhc.  or  for  a tend'ool 
gas-])i])c.  or  for  anything  that  would  enable  me 
to  bring  the  lens  far.  far  from  the  ofi'ending 
camera,  and  I asked  niX'elf  many  a time.  "Why 
doe'U  t (leorge  Fa'tnian  jirovide  e\-eiw  camera 
with  l.ellows  the  length  of  a .ow-lmle;-'"  I wa' 
pretty  much  di'gU'led  with  all  camera'  m 
general,  and  with  my  (.raflex  in  particular. 

,\t  thi'  point,  ill  'hcer  dc'jicration.  I uii'crcwcd 
the  front-element  of  the  lens  iu't  to  sec  what 
effect  it  would  ha\o  u)ion  the  gioiiudgla".  1 
cxpectci)  to  'ce  'omethiug  fuzzy  and  out  of  focii': 
and  I wa'  not  at  all  mi'takcn  in  my  expectation, 
for  the  image  looked  like  a 'aiid  'torni  in  the 
."ahara  Desert.  I brought  the  lainera  a little 
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nearer  to  tlie  eater|)illar,  and  tliere  was  a deeided 
iiii])roveinent.  I lirougld  it  still  neai'er.  and  yet 
a little  nearer,  and,  finally,  when  the  eaniera  was 
lint  four  inehes  from  the  caterpillar,  the  iniai'e 
was  as  elear-ent  as  if  he  had  been  a two-huinped 
dromedary  ami  I had  been  a — I mean  twenty 
feet  away  from  him.  d'o  he  sure,  all  ])lanes  of  the 
picture  were  not  in  sharp  focus  at  that  short 
distance;  Imt  that  was  easily  remeilied  liy  stop- 
])ing  down. 

I wondered  if  I hail  made  a new  disco\ery,  or 
was  it  general  knowledge  that  the  rear-lens 
Could  he  used  indei)endeidly  on  the  Gratlex 
Jnniori'  e know  the  catalogs  say  it  can  t he 
done.  The  next  day,  1 .stepjied  into  a large 
Kodak  store  and  asked  the  chief  clerk  if  there 
was  any  known  means  of  shortniing  the  focus  of 
a (iraflex  so  that  insects  or  other  minute  ohjects 
conid  he  ])hotogra|)hed.  'I'he  answer  was  w hat  I 
had  ex])ectcd,  a decided  "no."  He  didn't  notice 
the  twinkle  in  m\'  e>'e  when  I asked  him  if  it 
wouldn't  he  possihle  to  use  the  rear-lens  alone. 
He  answered  as  hefore,  and  his  rc])ly  carried 
with  it  sneh  a com])assionate  grin  hecause  of  my 
ignorance  of  lenses,  in  general,  that  I almost 
wilted  in  my  tracks.  I finally  recovered  sulii- 
eieiilly  to  ])i'odnee  the  inseet-|)ictnrc-  shown  in 
these  jiages  with  the  information  that  it  lia<l 
heen  made  with  the  rear-lens  and  that  the  insect 
had  heen  only  four  inehes  from  the  camera. 
Air.  Man  s e,\es  hniged  out  like  loose  overcoat- 
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huttons.  and  he  hecame  undignifiedlv  hilarious. 
"That's  a selling-i^oint !"  he  exclaimed,  "hy 
George,  if  it  isn't!" 

I hegan  to  wonder  what  the  kiastmau  ])eople 
knew  ahont  my  discovery,  so  I addressed  the 
follow  ing  letter  to  tlie  Folmer  & Schwing  Depart- 
ment : 

Is  there  an\-  way  of  .shortening  the  focal  length  of  a 
(iraflex  Junior  camera  so  that  minute  otijects,  such  as 
insects,  can  tie  |ihotographed.^  Is  it  possilile  to  u.se  the 
rear-lens  for  close-up  work? 

A rejily  to  my  letter  came  in  due  time  and  reads 
as  follows: 

. . . you  must  he  under  the  w rong  impression  regard- 
ing the  focusing  of  small  ohjects,  such  as  insects,  as  for 
clo.se-ui)  work  you  really  need  a longer  bellow.s  instead 
of  a shorter  one;  hut  of  cour.se  this  is  out  of  the  cpiestion 
with  the  (iraffex  Junior,  It  is  possihle,  however,  to 
focus  up  to  within  '•2J  inches  f"20  inches  is  correct, 
h.  W.]  of  the  subject  as  you  will  find  by  experimenting. 

We  do  not  recommend  the  use  of  auxiliary  att;ich- 
ments  with  high-grade  anastigmat  leu.ses.  and  the 
lenses  regularly  fitted  on  these  cameras  are  not  of  the 
convertilile  type  so  as  to  irse  the  rear-combination  of 
the  lens.  'I'lie  oidy  (iraflex  to  which  we  fit  convertible 
lenses  is  the  H.  15,  .\nto. 

Well,  w hat  about  all  this?  Have  I made  a new 
disco\cr\-  or  haven't  I?  That  remains  for  each 
(iraflex -owner  to  determine.  Meanwhile,  I .send 
this  little  message  to  the  Knights  of  the  Black 
Box  in  the  hope  that  it  will  .serve  a u.seful  pur- 
pose, and  that  it  will  enable  them  to  capture 
ph(dogra])hicall,\-  man\'  an  ugly  Img. 
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Hi-fori'  closiim.  let  iiu>  add  a word  of  waniiii". 
Most  amateur  |)liotoura]ili('rs  liavc  learned  to 
tlieir  dismay  tliat.  when  working  very  close  to 
an  ol)j<H't.  tlu’  ])ers|)eeti\e  lieeomes  greatl\’ 
exaggerated;  and.  if  portraiture  is  one's  ol)jeeti\e, 
tlie  result  will  n>nall>'  he  failure.  However, 
violent  ])ers]iect i\'e  does  not  alway.s  s])oil  a ])ie- 
tnre;  there  are  times  when  it  merely  ailds  to  the 
interest.  Those  who  have  seen  Fairehild's 
" Inscet-Mon>ter'  " know  that  much  of  the 
intere-it  in  his  ])ietnres  lies  iii  the  greatly  exag- 


gerated pers|>ective.  In  fact,  elose-np  work  w ill 
add  interest  in  man\  ways;  hnt  ex|)erienee  w ill 
have  to  Ix'  the  jndge  as  to  when  to  eni])loy  it. 
1 am  of  the  o])iinon  that  for  photogi-aiihing 
hngs.  minute  Howers.  fungi,  lichens,  etc.,  the 
rear-lens  of  a Gratlex  will  give  ns  jnst  what  we 
want;  and  when  we  want  to  |)hotograph  hig 
hngs.  like  Harding.  Hoow-r.  Lenin,  d'rotsky.  all 
we  ha\'e  to  do  is  to  screw  on  the  front-element. 
e;iteh  the  right  moment,  the  right  lighting  and 
pose — and  the  hng  is  onrs. 


A Convenient  and  Easily  Made  Darkroom-Lamp 

H.  C.WDEE 


l)resent-day  eonvenienees  in 
togra])hv.  espeeiallv  the  film- 
k.  many  of  ns  may  jmrsne  onr 
iera-hohh\-  for  years  without 
erieneing  any  great  nee<l  of  a 
darkroom  and  >afe-light.  Sneli  was  the  ease  with 
the  writer  until  he  haiiiiened  recently  to  aeipiire 
an  old  ])late-eamera  and  wished  to  try  out  its 
eapahilitie'.  Then,  of  oonr'C.  one  of  the  im- 


mediate requirements  was  a safe-light  to  fill 
plateholders  and  develop  ])lates.  d'he  jiriee 
ask('d  hy  the  i)hotogra])hie  dealer  for  a small, 
painted  tin-hox  with  a rnhy-glass  slide  seimied 
nnneeessarily  high,  and  it  was  decided  to  im- 
provise  the  reqiiireil  darkroom-lani[)  at  home. 

The  result  is  shown  in  the  aeeonqianying 
photograph,  and  was  so  entirely-  satisfactory 
that  a brief  description  of  the  lamp  ma\'  he 
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interesting  to  other  eaiuera-workers.  Figure  1 
of  tlie  drawings  liardly  needs  an  explanation; 
lint  a short  aeeonnt  of  the  actual  method  of 
eonstruetion  may  lie  heli)fnl. 

'I'lie  oidy  jiart  wliieh  had  to  he  jinrchased  was 
the  ruhy-glass  slide  for  a Brownie  Safeligld 
laimp.  The  lamp  actually  used  was  one  \\hich 
had  heen  in  the  home  for  some  >ears,  and  will  he 
recognised  as  a common  anil  inexi)ensi\'e  tyjie 
of  adjnstahle  electric  lain]).  'I’lie  esseidial  jiart 
of  the  lamp,  however,  is  the  rellector-sliade 
which  is  a standard  article  ohtainahle  at  any 
electi'ic  sni)|)l\'-store.  Il  is  ohvions  that  any 
kind  of  a sn]>port  could  he  used  or  that  the  shade 
and  socket  could  he  sini|ily  sns])cnded  hy  (he  w ire. 

.V  short  search  ahont  the  house  furnished  an 
old.  round,  tin-hox  of  just  the  right  diameter 
to  fit  the  front  of  the  hmiji-shade.  'I’lie  hox, 
hy  the  wa>  , was  one  in  w hich  an  oiled  ino])  for 
Hours  had  heen  inirchased. 

Willi  an  old  pair  of  shears  I he  side  of  Ihe  hox 
was  cni  ilown  to  leave  a rim  aroninl  the  hottom 
ahoni  ■'’'y  of  an  inch  high,  Ihns  forming  a round 
eo\-er  as  shown  in  Figure  .‘i.  'I'lirt'c  ear-shaped 
exl(  nsions  were  Icfl  on  this  rim  to  attach  the 
co\cr  lo  Ihe  lamp-shade.  ,V  reclangle  just  a 
lil  I le  smaller  I han  the  rnh\-glass  slide  was  marked 
on  the  co\'cr,  see  h'ignre  ‘i,  and  the  diagonal  ents 
indieateil  were  hegnn  wilh  a can-oiiener  and 
linished  wilh  the  shears.  'I'lie  four  triangular 
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Ha])s  were  then  hent  nj)  in  the  manner  shown  in 
Figure  .‘5  and  foldefl  straight  hack  to  form  a 
rectangular  hole.  The  folds  in  the  tin  at  the 
edges  of  the  hole  were  pounded  flat  all  around. 
'Flien  the  fla])s  were  hent  nj)  again,  trimmed  olT, 
and  formed  into  cli])s  to  hold  the  glass-slide  in 
])lace.  'I'he  tin  was  c|nite  thin,  and  this  was  all 
done  very  easily. 

By  hending  in  the  tliree  ear-shai)ed  pieces 
around  the  rim  of  the  cover,  it  was  easily  attached 
to  Ihe  lami)-shade,  and  the  joh  was  complete 
except  for  w inding  some  ta]>e  and  string  around 
the  base  of  the  shade  where  it  fitted  onto  the 
lain])  .socket  to  ,sto])  the  leakage  of  any  light  at 
that  place.  'Fhe  time  rc(|nired  tir  coni]dete  the 
lain])  was  less  than  two  hours,  and  the  result 
obtained  was  found  to  he  well  worth  the  effort 
ex])ended.  'J'he  safe-light  made  as  (h'serihed  is  of 
Aery  convenient  form  and  neat  a])pearance. 
'Fhe  accomj)anying  i)hotogra|)h  of  the  comj)leted 
lanij)  was  made  as  follows: 

Artificial  light,  three  "2,)-watt  IMazda  lamps  in 
alabaster  liow  l,  about  four  feet  above  table;  1.5- 
minnte  ex])o.snre:  ra|)id  rectilinear  lens,  F/  Ki;  Seed 
(lilt  Edge  ,‘)0  ])late:  Fremo  4 x .5  ])late  camera. 

[There  are  many  things  useful  to  the  ])hotog- 
ra])her  who  does  his  own  developing  that  the 
average  hand\’-man  can  make  himself  if  he  will 
use  due  care  in  the  ])lanning  and  construction  of 
such  articles. — Eoitoh.I 


“Kodak  As  You-Stay!” 


WILLIAM  LUDLUM 


very  Iona  ago  a friend  of  mine 
)lipe(i  in  to  join  me  in  a friendl>' 
le  and  to  liave  a social  chat.  I 
d heen  lirowsing  tlirongli  a lot  of 
r old  vacation-jirints.  with  the 
thought  of  my  anticipated  snmmer-onting  in 
mind,  and  they  >till  lay  in  heajis  on  the  hall-tahle. 
My  friend,  who  happens  to  he  one  of  those  nnfor- 
tnnates  whose  Inisiness  recpiires  constant  and 


large  measure  contradicted  hy  my  prints,  mostly 
all  of  "foreign  " extraction.  1 fell  hack  ii])on  the 
time-worn  argument  that  "familiarit.\'  hrecds 
contemjit",  indicating  the  self-evident  truth  that 
a thing  of  heanty.  when  sei'ii  every  day,  loses 
its  sense  of  no\'elt\-.  I insisteil  that  looking  too 
often  at  an>’  certain  ohject  often  resulted  in 
either  wrr-looking  or  not  seeing  at  all. 

To  all  this.  m>-  frieml  only  shook  his  heail  in 


'CrioH'  attention — when  almo-t  everyhody  else 
under  the  'im  i'  hitting  the  trail  in  -earch  of  rc't 
and  recreation  jiieketl  u])  a handinl  of  prints  and 
began  to  look  them  over.  During  hi'  insjx’elion. 
he  marie  a remark  uhirh  "'tiirk  in  my  ero|) 
king  after  he  ha'l  dejiarte'l  fr)r  hi'  riwn  home- 
r<Hi't.  He  geiir-roii'ly  coinjilimeiiteil  me  upon 
thr-  heanty  ami  exr-ellenr-e  of  ni>'  print-eolleelion. 
hilt  r|nalifi(fl  hi'  jirai'C  hy  'a>iiig.  "If  I onl\ 
harl  yrnir  ripportnnitie'  of  tra\'eliiig  ahont.  once 
in  a wliile.  I might  make  'oim-  goo<l  pir  tiirc'. 
tiKi;  hut  I am  tirri  riown  so  mmh  h\-  hii'im" 
that  I never  managr'  to  fin'l  liim-  enough  to  get 
away  and.  a'  thrr<-  i'  m)thing  in  ioun  worth 
photr)gra])hing  J ju't  thui't  try.” 

I enrieavorerl  tr>  eonvinr-e  him  that  he  «a' 
very  murh  mi'takrn.  hy  pr)inting  out  that  oh- 
jert'  of  real  heaut\-  were  oftrai  to  hr'  fonnrl  right 
at  home;  hut  im-t  with  jioor  'iirrc".  hr-ing  in  a 


iinlielief.  r'xr'Iaiming.  '"^‘oiihe  got  to  show  iiiel” 
.Vml  then  he  rlim-licd  his  argiimi'iil  liy  saxiiig. 
hy.  e\'en  the  Kastman  < 'ompan>'  ad\’crl  ises. 

Ixoflak  as  \’oii  r/o.  I hey  ilon  t say  a word 
ahont  kodaking  ami  It's  go.  go.  gol 

ami.  a'  I r-airt  go.  I r-an’t  ko.'lak:” 

I hr'  matter,  for  the  time  heing.  ended  there; 
hut  I made  up  my  mind  to  tak<'  up  his  "show  me!” 
ami  jirovr'  to  him  that  he  was  w rong.  ili'ad-w  rong. 
I was  rietermined  to  'how  him  that  his  right  of 
wa\-  wa'  the  wrong  waw  hut  to  do  this,  I found 
that  I har|  to  r-orreet  in  m.X'clf  tin-  very  fault 
that  I arru'crl  him  ot  the  "eyes  that  sec  not.” 
.\hoiit  the  fir'l  ohject  that  gri'el'  in\-  'ight 
rar-h  morning,  when  I open  the  front-door,  i' 
the  white  ))ergola  in  tli<-  g'arden  rippo'ilc.  ,\t 
thi'  earlx"  hr)ur  the  'lanting  ra\'  of  the  ri'ing 
'1111  jii't  kis'  thr'  tij)'  of  the  roo.'-heani'.  hring- 
ing  them  out  in  'harp  relief  ami  leaxing  thr' 
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liaekproBiiil  and  sum)nn<Iiiif>  foliage  liatiied  in 
an  illusive  sottness — an  almosi)lierie  effect  en- 
tirely' lost  later  in  the  day.  ddie  first  morning 
after  iny  douhting  neiglihor's  call.  1 ti]>toe<l 
across  the  street  as  gently  as  jiossihle,  so  as  not  to 
awaken  the  owner  of  the  iiergola,  and  ‘■sna|)|)e<l" 
it  as  exhihit.  nnmt)er  one,  in  in.v  ex|)osition  of 
kodaking  al  home.  On  mv  return  to  the  house.  I 
])aused  long  enough  to  study  the  suowlialhhush, 
ill  the  front-vard  next  door;  hut  decided  to  put 
olf  making  an  ex])osnre  of  it  until  later  in  the 
day  w hen  the  w lute  ])orch  would  he  iu  I he  shadow  , 
selecting  aii  hour  when  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
concentrated  on  the  hush  to  make  it  tfie  chief 
point  of  interest  the  only  highlight  in  the  ])ic- 
tiire.  d'his  1 did.  photograiihing  it  from  mv 
Iront-porch,  for  a general  vii'W. 

A short  distance  trom  my  home,  on  the  slope 
of  a.  rather  stee])  hill,  is  a.  stone  wall  crowned  hv  a 
\ critahle  cataract  of  climhiug  roses,  i\liss  Dorothy 
I’erkiiis,  arrayed  iu  all  the  freshness  and  heaiitv 
of  her  ]>rett,v  s])ring-frock.  On  this  same  morn- 


ing, as  I tramjH'd  my  way  to  the  office,  I delayed 
long  enough  to  take  certain  photographic  liherties 
witli  Mi.ss  Dorothy,  a full-length  ])ortrait,  "The 
Kose-Ilill  AValk",  ami  a more  intimate  study, 
".V  Bit  of  Ro.se-Laud".  The  first  is  marred  hy 
the  intruding  shadow  of  the  telephone-pole; 
hut  tliis  could  not  he  avoided.  The  weather- 
condition  indicated  showers,  and  1 did  not  risk 
losing  the  o])i)ortunity  to  get  Miss  Dorothy 
while  the  getting  was  good.  A few  liours  later, 
her  rose-frock  was  ruined  completely  hy  the  rain 
and  wind,  which  jiroves  that  an  exiiosure  in 
time  often  saves  the  jiicture. 

.Vlioiit  a half-mile  further  on,  I ]>ass  an  old 
colonial  house  which,  iu  the  tull  siiushine,  looms 
ii|)  as  a glare  of  wliite.  lieiiig  anything  hnt  at- 
tractive, except  as  a pleasing  examjile  of  liome- 
architecture;  hut  for  a certain  few  minutes  each 
morning  stray  snnheams  softiv  caress  the  colnmns 
of  the  |)orch,  |)rodnciug  an  effect  hotli  mysterious 
and  heaiitifnl  in  a marked  degree.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  negative  was  nnderexiHised,  as  mv 
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Kodak-lens  is  onl>  an  K 8 and  the  slowt'st 
slintter-s])eed  1 '2.j  second;  hnt  1)>‘  careful  dev('lop- 
inent  and  j)rinting  I liave  ])reser\-ed  the  earl\- 
inorning  atnios))here. 

^I,\'  next  attempt  to  ])rodnce  a "sliow-me  " 
jiictiire  was  a sliot  at  onr  local  railroad-station. 
■\s  a rule,  sncli  a subject  has  not  ninch  jiictorial 
(|nalit>-  to  recommend  it:  hnt  hy  reconnoitering 
I discovered  the  only  ])romising  viewj)oint.  The 
old  heech-tree  with  its  accompanying  long 
shadow  in  the  foreground  fiirnislted  a sort  of 
decorative  frame  for  the  building,  so  unattractive 
in  itself. 

.Ml  these  little  views  are  of  scenes  that  I pass 
aTid  repass  almost  every  day.  and  yet  I really 


ne\er  appreciated  tlumi  until  studied  through 
the  finder  of  my  camera.  My  doubting  friend 
has  not  yet  .seen  them,  and  1 intend  tosurprise  him 
b>-  showing  them  to  him  in  the  form  of  iiriuts. 
AVhen  he  \iews  them,  and  reads  this  article.  I 
am  sure  that  he  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  "go  in  order  to  "kodak."  All  it 
needs  is  an  a])|)r('ciat ion  of  the  beautiful,  a fair 
sense  of  balance  anil  proportion,  and  a dett'r- 
minatioii  to  make  the  best  of  the  picture-material 
at  hand. 

"If  yon  who  rend  are  one  of  those 
ho  eainnit  f^et  away — 

Just  'bnek  np'  to  the  job  at  home 
.\nil  kodak  as  yon — stay!" 


Atmosphere  in  Photographs 

W ALTER  C.  O’ K ANE 


friend  John,  the  artist,  was  at 
work  in  the  Sandwich  Mountains. 
tho'C  racced  outposts  of  the  White 
Mountains  in  New-  Ilampsliire.  I 
was  'jiending  occasional  hours  w ith 
him.  watchiii"  him  jiaint.  trying  to  seliool  m>- 
eye  to  'ce  the  .'ubtle  and  fleeting  .--hade.s  that  his 
trained  vision  caught  >o  readily,  and  enjoying 
the  fine  ])lea'iire  of  ob'Crving  tlie  re-creation  in 
pigment'  of  the  shimmering  land'capes  before  us. 

Clearly  my  camera  wa>  in  a jilebeian  class 
wlien  roinjiarerl  with  'iich  creative  work  as  tliis. 
N'everthelc".  John  jiropo'eil  that  we  .'jiend  the 
next  morning  together,  comiio'ing  'ome  nioiin- 
tain-'tndic'  on  the  gronndgla".  Me  planned  to 
go  to  Mhiteface  Intervale,  where  a setting  of 
nearby,  wandering  'tream.  mid-di'tant  treo  and 
remoter  'iimmit'  had  caught  my  friendS  fancy. 

In  the  night,  a film  of  'inoke  from  northern 
forc't-firc'  ere])t  down  over  our  eomitrw  In  the 
morning,  when  I looke'l  out.  tin'  air  wgi'  filled 
with  a traii'lucent,  blni'h-brown  haze  and  faiiitl>- 
jimigi  nt  with  the  breath  of  the  far-away  bla/.e. 

I 'ought  -lohn. 

"Hotten  dav  for  making  jiietiirc'.'  I 'Uggi  'tad. 
H<  h okcfl  about.  "Tine  day:  jii-t  right !"  he  'aid. 

We  jiroeeeded  to  the  Intersale  and  made  onr 
wa>  along  the  bank  of  the  'tream.  trying  thi'  and 
that  point  of  view  and  now  and  then  finding  a 

ttnig  that  jilea-ed  .lohn''  ey<  , To  my  notion. 
\\r  were  at  a hopeh-,  tU'k.  Iii'fead  of  'tanding 
out  ilear  and  di'tinet.  the  mountain'  that  rim 
t!ie  \allev  wire  only  a 'iigge~tion.  • tiie  eonid 
make  out  nothing  of  tlieir  detail'.  Ihe  bold, 
bare  lerlee  on  M liitefaer’.  w liere  the  'lide  >w  i ])t 
down  a fentnryago.  wa'  no  more-  than  a faintly 


lighter  sjiot  in  the  mass.  Spruces  which  crowiieil 
an  approaching  ridge  disclosed  none  of  their  stiff 
sjiires.  but  bh'iided  into  a mwsterioiis.  dark 
mantle.  Elms  in  the  middle  of  the  valley  before 
us  held  up  soft,  rounded  outlines  against  a 
tawn>-  back-dro[)  of  tenuous  haze. 

"Me-  can't  get  any  good  pictures  to-day," 
I insi.sted.  'AVait  and  see."  suggested  John. 

Xext  da>'  w(-  de\elo])ed  our  plates.  When 
they  wi-re  fixed  and  dried,  we  looked  them  o\'er. 
They  a])))ear('d  to  me  dismal  failures  fuzzy  and 
dim.  .loliii  was  delighted  with  them,  lie  jiieked 
out  two  or  three  and  we  sent  them  away  to  ha\'e 
an  eiilargenieiit  made  from  each. 

That  night  it  rained,  and  next  day  dawned 
l)rilliaiitl>-  clear.  A\ithoiit  saying  anything  to 
my  friend.  I went  back  to  Ihe  Inleiwale.  set  ii|) 
the  camera  again  and  made  another  srt  of  iilales. 
I he  mountains  had  eome  back  in  all  their  detail. 
( )il(‘  could  see  each  ledge  and  'lojie  as  if  it  were 
almo'l  within  arm's  reach.  Through  a ga|i  to  Ihe 
west,  more  distant  ranges  stood  out.  dislinet. 
e|ear-eut.  a])))areiitl>’  no  farther  away  than  Ihe 
foot-hill  jii'l  ;\crn»  the  I ill  eiwale. 

■ This  is  the  kind  of  day  for  pieliires.'  sanl  f 
lo  myself,  and  thought  with  regret  ot  the  fail- 
ure^ that  we  had  carefully  'liidieil  and  eoni|)0'ed 
the  da>'  before,  wishing  that  my  artist  friend 
could  be  on  hand  now.  I diwelojied  Ihe  ))lales 
and  made  a |irinl  or  two. 

In  a few  da>  '.  the  eiilargenieli I ' from  I he 
'inoky-day  negati\  e-  arrived.  I took  lie-  p n k :g  " 
iij)  to  .lohn  and  we  unwrapped  it.  (),ie  of  them 
wji'  done  in  'C])ia.  When  we  set  it  up  b -fore  ii'.  a 
first,  faint  nnder'Ianding  began  to  dawn  on  my 
brain.  That  jiieture  was  tin'  ver>'  da\-  itself. 
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re-created — liazy.  mysterious,  languorous.  One 
could  almost  smell  the  smoke  of  those  forest-tires. 
The  little  woods  and  the  elms  had  an  identity 
and  a character  all  their  own.  d'hey  were  no 
longer  lost  in  the  mountain-mass  hehiud  them. 
The  mountains  had  receded  into  the  distance, 
where  they  belonged.  You  could  see  that  dis- 
tance— appreciate  it.  You  cotdd  sec  the  air! 

‘TVhy.  there's  air  in  that  ])icture!"  I e.xclaimed. 
"Yes."  said  John,  "or  ]ierha])s  you  might  better 
call  it  ‘atmos])here.'  " And  he  addeil.  "It's 
worth  seeking  in  your  ])ictures." 

When  we  compared  the  negatives  obtained  on 
the  smoky  day  with  those  on  the  clearer  day,  it 
was  ditfieult  to  realise  the  superiority  of  the 
former.  By  our  aceustoimsl  standards,  the  latter 
were  by  all  odds  the  better.  They  had  shar])uess 
and  clearness.  They  indicated  that  the  camera 
had  been  accurately  in  focus  and  the  exposure 
timed  to  secure  ]^ro])er  gradations  between  light 
and  shade.  Distant  details  were  minutely 
visible.  If  one  were  to  take  a magnifying-glass 
and  examine  the  film,  one  would  be  able  to  make 


out  the  minutiic  of  remote  ])t)ints.  as  in  a tele- 
■scopc.  By  comparison,  the  negatives  that 
re])resenterl  the  artist's  .selection  were  poor 
excuses.  Yet  in  the  finished  i)rinfs.  there  could 
be  no  doubt  as  to  where  the  superior  merit  lay. 
John's  ])ictures  had  a charm,  a (luality  that  the 
other  totally  lacked.  They  were  not  merely  some- 
thing to  look  at — a certain  admixture  of  valley 
ami  hills,  like  so  many  s])ecimens  brought 
together,  d'hey  ])ossessed  feeling,  and  they  were 
able  to  carry  that  sensation  into  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  beholder. 

.Vt  the  beginning  of  a sojourn  in  Engiaml,  John 
Burroughs  wrote:  “There  is  an  unexpected  and 

unexplained  lure  and  attraction  in  the  land- 
sc;ipc — a ])ensive,  reminiscent  feeling  in  the  air 
itself.  Nature  has  grown  mellow  under  these 
humid  skies,  as  in  our  fiercer  climate  she  grows 
harsh  and  severe.” 

I’erhaps,  after  all,  we  possess  over  here  some- 
thing of  these  mellow  (jualities,  if  we  seek  them, 
as  did  my  friend,  the  artist. 

Boston  EvenitKj  Transcript. 


Autochrome  Plates  and  Color-Perception 

DR.  THIEM 


with  autoclirome  plates  having 
iree  had  to  rest  for  some  years, 
may  now  be  taken  U])  again; 
dgh  cost  of  the  jjlates,  however, 
IS  us  to  practise  extreme  econ- 
omy, limiting  ourselves  to  really  valuable  views 
and  utilising  in  every  jiossible  way  technical  aids 
and  knowledge. 

Bhotograjihy  with  filter-jilates  is,  from  a ])urely 
technical  ])oint  of  view,  much  simpler  than  with 
black  OIK'S,  because  the  number  of  ways  of  treat- 
ing these  plates  from  the  moment  of  cxjiosnre  to 
finishing,  is  r'xfrenicly  limited.  If  one  has  learned 
to  develop  them  by  transiiarencc,  it  is  well  to 
coiitiiiiic  following  that  method  as  far  as  possibh'. 
It  is  more  diliicull  to  ac(|uirc  the  correct  time  of 
ex])osurc,  which  lies  within  narrow  limits;  but 
e\cn  this  can  be  learned  with  coiniiarat ive  cer- 
tainty- with  the  aid  of  a good  cxiiosiirc-mcter.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  mastery  of  color-rendition, 
in  which,  besides  experience,  good  taste  is  neces- 
sary, is  not  easy.  It  may  jierliajis  be  taught,  but 
not  IcariK  (I ; but  it  is  sjiecially  necessary  in  making 
color-photographs,  for  we  are  sensitive  to 
breaches  of  correct  taste  ow  ing  to  our  familiarity 
with  the  master-works  of  painters  of  all  times, 
w hose  chief  charm  lies  in  their  individuality  and 
close  adhesion  to  nature.  But  it  must  not  be 
o\'crlookcd  that  the  technical  aids  that  tend  to 


render  black-and-white  photograidis  too  realistic 
without  increasing  their  artistic  value,  but  empha- 
sising the  personal  stani]),  are  entirely  ab.sent  in 
the  autochrome.  And  yet  they  might  be  of  great 
en  joyment  to  us  if  the  subject  and  jioint  of  view' 
are  well  selected  and  the  coloring  is  pleasing. 
This  latter  will  be  controlled  by  the  filter. 

In  transferring  the  colored  view  we  see  on  the 
gronndgiass  to  a one-color  rc])roduction  we  need  a 
filter  to  correct  the  errors  due  to  the  difference 
between  the  im])ression  on  the  eye  and  the  repro- 
duction of  the  light-values  on  the  ])late.  It  may 
be  said  that  this  task  is  now  solved  technically, 
because  filters  are  calculated  and  maile  to  suit 
every  ])late,  and  will  ])roduce  the  nearest  possible 
a])])roach  to  the  ideal  re])roduction  of  the  tone- 
values. 

INIuch  greater  are  the  demands  made  on  a filter 
foi-  autochrome  i>lates.  for  there  must  be  a 
most  careful  gradation  of  the  filter's  absorbing 
capacity  upon  the  cnr\'c  of  sr'nsitivi'iiess  of  the 
])anchroniatic  ])late  in  such  a way  that  a neutral 
gray  scale  will  in  daylight  have  a pure  gray 
a])])carauce  without  a trace  of  color. 

One  might  think  that  a filter  suitable  for  me- 
dium daylight  must  also  give  correct  values  with 
varying  light  and  that  the  character  of  the  light- 
ing must  be  recognisable  on  the  ])late  itself. 
('om|)arative  cx])osures,  however,  under  widely 
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<litferoiit  lightings  c|uiokly  teacli  ns  tliat  only 
within  very  narrow  limits  is  it  the  case,  and  that 
there  is  a difference  hetwecn  the  color  percc])tion 
of  the  eye  and  the  reproduction  of  the  color- 
j)late.  The  latter  works  merely  according  to 
])hysico-chcniical  laws,  but  with  the  eye  phys- 
iological ai)]jcarances  also  play  an  important  role. 

How  greatly  the  colors  of  ilaylight  and  those  of 
artificial  lights  differ  from  one  another  can  be 
observed  to  l)est  advantage  during  evening-twi- 
light in  the  streets  of  a large  city.  When  the 
lamps  have  just  been  lighted  one  can  see  blue- 
violet  daylight;  violet,  milk-white  and  yellow 
to  reddish  arc-lights;  yelh>wish  red  incandescent 
lights,  and  greenish  gas-lights  intermingled.  And 
yet  by  each  se])arate  light-source  alone,  white 
j)aper  looks  white;  bnt  if  we  e.xpose  autochrome 
])lates  with  a normal  color-filter  under  the  various 
lightings  the  ]>aper  will  not  a]>pear  white,  but 
tinted  with  the  peculiar  color  of  the  light  under 
which  it  is  taken,  so  that  we  are  obliged  to  use  a 
s])ecial  filter  for  each  source  (jf  light  if  we  would 
not  have  untrue  ])ictures. 

The  ((uestion  now  arises,  upon  what  reason  is 
this  difference  between  eye  and  j)late  based)' 
and  further,  are  the  changes  in  the  com])osition 
of  the  daylight  so  great  that  they  cannot  be  over- 
come by  a single  filter? 

d'he  answer  to  the  first  ciuestion  lies  in  the 
effort  of  the  eye  to  modify  the  effect  of  strongly 
lighted  ol)jects  both  as  regards  intensity  and 
with  reference  to  the  variation  in  the  color  of  the 
white  daylight.  For  the  modification  of  the 
brightness  of  the  object  in  the  field  of  view  the 
eye  ])ossesses  a sjjecial  ap|)aratus — the  self-acting 
diaphragm  of  the  iris-membrane,  which  becomes 
narrow  in  bright  light  and  widens  in  weak  light, 
by  it  we  are  enabled  to  recognise  the  details  of 
the  ])arts  of  a church  in  brilliant  sunshine  as  well 
as  those  in  the  twilight  of  the  shaded  ])ortions, 
because  we  j)crcei\’e  the  whole  ficlil  of  view  a 
]>art  at  a time  consecutively  with  a rapidly  vary- 
ing width  of  the  j)Ui)il,  leaving  a ])icture  of  the 
wliolc  in  the  memory.  Of  C()iirse  the  camera 
lacks  this  ])owcr  of  ada|)tation  and  the  ])latc 
must  give  a much  harder  delineation  than  that 
seen  b\'  the  eye,  anil  under  such  inifa\'orable  cir- 
cumslanccs  as  here  dc.sci'ibed  we  are  obliged  to 
imitate  by  .skilful  handling  the  ini])re.ssion  re- 
(■ei\(  d by  the  c>’(‘. 

.\  similar  ci|ualising-ctfect  takes  |)lace  to  a 
certain  extent  in  our  |)erec|)l ion  of  colors,  since 
variations  in  the  color  of  daylight  for  a long  time 
wa'fe  not  felt  to  be  so  harsh  as  the  autoehromc 
|)late  dejiiets  them  with  mereiless  trnt hfnliK'ss, 
because  the  eye  in  a short  t ime  adjusts  itself  to  the 
eolnr  of  t he  lighting. 

If  with  a nonnal  filter  we  take  an  antoehrome 


picture  of  a rose-colored  orchid  in  rainy  weather 
and  another  in  the  warm  light  of  the  setting  sun, 
we  will  have  in  the  first  case  a flower  shading  to 
violet,  and  in  the  second  one  verging  on  lake-red; 
without  doubt,  however,  the  flower  at  the  time 
really  had  the  appearance  reproduced.  On 
examining  the  {)icturcs  without  explanation  re- 
garding the  circumstances  cjf  lighting,  we  would 
conclude  at  once  that  in  the  first  case  a violet 
and  in  the  second  a red  flower  were  taken;  but 
on  looking  at  the  flower  itself  we  see  its  proper 
color  behind  its  changed  appearance  at  that 
time,  i)roduced  by  the  light,  and  we  will  not  be 
far  wrong  in  giving  what  is  its  actual  color, 
because  we  have  learned  from  long  experience  to 
judge  how  the  flower  would  look  when  seen  by 
white  daylight.  AVe  po.s.se.ss,  therefore,  in  our 
mind  a certain  color-representation  to  which  we 
refer  its  a])])earaiice. 

Let  us  here  make  a slight  digression  in  the 
world  of  musical  tones.  A tone  in  the  first  j)lace 
is  recognised  by  its  j)itch  and  is  so  constituted 
that  ])ersons  with  a fine  musical  ear  can  give  its 
name  immediately.  They  feel  uncon.sciously,  yet 
with  perfect  certainty,  the  key  in  which  an  orches- 
tra is  j)laying,  by  which  through  the  key-note  the 
foundation  is  given  u])on  which  all  sensations  are 
formed.  The  harmonies  or  their  opjiosite  effects 
are  not  destroyed  by  tran.sposition  into  aiu)ther 
key,  so  that  persons  with  a poor  musical  ear  can- 
not distinguish  whether  a ]>iece  which  they  know 
in  the  (jriginal  key  is  transposefl,  while  an  edu- 
cated musician  has  no  doubt  about  it. 

Returning  to  our  colors,  we  will  see  that  here 
also  there  is  a reference  to  a funilamental  sensi- 
tiveness, which,  however,  cannot  have  an  abso- 
lute character,  because  it  de])cnds  not  on  one  con- 
dition. but  on  two.  AA'hat  is  it  that  calls  forth 
the  color-imi)ression?  It  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  light  striking  on  an  object  is  thrown  back;  a 
])ortion  is  reflected,  another  ])ortion  is  thrown 
l>ack  diffuscdly,  still  another  strikes  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  object,  is  broken  uj)  and  is  ])artly 
absorbed,  and  a jjart  of  the  absorlusl  light  turns 
back  from  the  interior  again.  This  jilay  of  light 
that,  taken  as  a basis,  is  indicated  by  a jjair  of 
di\\'  ])liysical  cocflicicnts,  gives  us  the  imi)ressiou 
of  a body,  but  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
nainre  of  the  light  falling  ii])on  it.  .V  black 
body  is  one  that  ab, sorbs  a great  deal  of  light  with- 
out i)rcfercncc  for  indi\  idual  rays;  a white  object 
is  one  that  throws  back,  also  without  ])rcference, 
the  larger  part,  for  which  reason  white  surfaces 
always  rellect  the  color  of  the  light  falling  U|)on 
them.  'I'hc  other  colors  are  just  as  dci)endcnt 
n|)on  the  lighting,  bnt  the  percentage  of  rcHecti- 
bility  of  the  individual  colors  in  the  mixture  of 
light  falling  iiixMi  the  object  docs  not  differ 
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greatly,  so  tliat  tlie  color  in  general  is  .some- 
what out  of  ])laee;  Init  with  artificial  light  it  is 
only  in  exceptional  cases  Tioticeal)l>-  changed, 
at  least  to  the  eye.  The  colors  of  bodies  arc  there- 
fore de])endent  firstl>-  nj)on  the  ]ihysical  form, 
blit  secondly  also  ii]ion  the  color  of  the  light  fall- 
ing ii])on  them,  so  that  the  aiipearance  con- 
stantly fluctuates  with  the  changing  color  of  the 
daylight  or  artificial  light. 

^^hat.  then,  is  the  color  a body  jiossesses — 
its  jiroper  color.'  It  is  that  which  it  shows  in 
white  daylight,  by  which  onr  feeling  for  white 
api>arently  fixes  itself  indefinitelx’  in  the  mind 
and  is  onl\-  strongl\-  sniijiorted  by  the  jiresence 
of  ami  comparison  with  neighboring  colors.  So 
it  ma>'  lie  somewhat  diflicnit  to  sa>'  of  a single 
sheet  of  pajier  that  it  is  jinre  white,  and  a com- 
pari.son  with  other  jiajiers  greatly  facilitates 
judgment.  .\n  immistaking  feeling  of  the  sharji- 
ness  of  the  absolute  tone-sensation  jiasses  for 
color  with  ns.  which  is  not  to  be  wonderefl  at.  as 
we  seldom  find  ourselves  in  ]uire  white  light,  as 
we  will  see  further  on.  and  because  even  the  color 
depemls  njion  the  coloring  of  the  lighting,  to 
which  are  added  a thousand  other  reflections 
from  other  rolored  objects,  often  without  onr 
being  alile  to  taki>  account  of  their  cause  and  ac- 
tion. .V  sunlit  surface  of  leaves  rarliates  a strong 
green  light  that  breathes  a greenish  tinge  on 
white  wall-surfaces;  in  a room  a lot  of  colored 
light-reflections  shine  through  one  another, 
covering  all  colors  with  others. 

It  may  be  further  added  that  the  eye  is  an 
organ  that  \ery  (piickly  tires  and  comparatively 
'lowly  recovers.  A\  e are  easily  dazzled,  and  it 
re(|iiires  con'iderable  time  before  the  eye  is  able 
to  'ce  clearl>-  in  a weak  liglit;  its  ii'cfnlness  lies 
within  much  narrower  limit'  regarding  ever\da>' 
charni'  than  tho'e  of  the  ear;  only  rarely  do  we 
exiierienee  noisC'  that  “dazzle"  the  ear.  .\fter 
the  iomlc't  tnimjiet  forti"imo  we  ean  hear  witli 
erpial  clearne"  the  'oft  tom-'  of  the  liar)),  but  in 
no  ca'C  will  the  j)erce))tion  of  tone-jiiteh  be 
inflneneerl  1)V  the  Jireceding  loud  part.  The  eye. 
on  the  other  hand,  tire'  \er>'  piiiekly  of  r-olor- 
imj)re"ioii'  with  a 'imnltamon'  inerea'e  of 
reee])tivity  for  the  eomjilementa ry  color'.  ,\l  the 
same  time  'omething  ebe  jda> ' in  that  o\<t- 
elond'  onr  eolor-jiereejition.  \iz..  the  jiroximity 
of  other  color'.  'I’he  fiehl  of  \iew  that  i'  di'- 
tinctl\-  Jierceived  by  the  e\-e  i-  onl>-  about  the 
lireadth  of  the  thnmb-nail  in  extent,  -u  that  the 
eye  i'  forced  to  Jia"  over  the  entire  fielil  ,i|eeev- 
sivelv  and  the  im])re"ioii'  tliii'  r<eei\-ef|  are  etm- 
nr-rted  in  the  brain  one  mijire^^ion.  In  -o 
driiiiL'  it  pa"C'  from  color  to  color,  and  a feeling 
of  'peeial  fnim"  of  color  i'  prodm<f|  the 
ajiiiearanee  of  fatigue.  ,\  white  pajier  in  a rcfl 


frame  must  for  the  same  reason  apjiear  green. 
'I'he  efl'ect  of  the  circumstances  mentioned  is 
that  onr  color-|)ercc])tion  ri'sts  on  a very  uncer- 
tain foundation,  and  that  there  is  a constant  con- 
flict between  the  a])))earance  of  an  object  and  its 
"real"  color,  w Inch  is  so  charming  for  the  painter, 
but  which  for  the  scientist  maki's  the  stnd,\-  of 
the  color-problem  so  immensidy  diflicnit. 

According  to  the  foregoing  we  must,  in  judging 
of  Colors,  always  be  informed  on  two  ])oints; 

1.  ^Vhat  color,  according  to  ex])erience.  has 
the  object  in  white  daylight.^ 

'■2.  \Vhat  color  lias  the  light  falling  n])on  iti' 

If  W('  are  left  in  uncertainty  resiiecting  one  of 
these  two  conditions,  onr  sense  of  color  misses 
fire  coni|)letely.  In  the  red  light  of  the  dark- 
room, for  instance,  we  are  not  in  a jiosition  to 
distinguish  between  a red  and  a white  jiaju'r. 

The  fixcfl  ])oint  for  ns  in  this  chaos  is  the 
a])pearance  of  a surface  which  we  know  to  lie 
white.  If  such  a surface  looks  red.  we  know'  that 
the  light  falling  ii])on  it  is  red.  If  the  color  of  the 
light  is  not  \'cry  difl’erent  from  da.vlight.  the 
knowledge  that  the  surface  is  white  so  strongly 
o\'erbalances  that  we  feel  it  to  be  white  even  in 
colored  light.  If  the  difl'erenee  is  stronger,  as  in 
artificial  light,  it  is  due  to  lieing  accustomed  lo 
the  ])ecnliar  color  of  the  lighting.  In  direct  com- 
parison with  daylight  the  difl'erenee  nalnrall>' 
ajipears  imweakened.  and  a whiti-  lalileelolh 
lighted  b\-  incandescent  gaslight  seems  jnst  as 
green  as  a eolor-])late  with  a normal  filler  re|)ro- 
duees  it.  If.  howiwer.  we  have  lieeome  used  lo 
the  light,  the  tableelolh  looks  white  to  ns.  Look- 
ing out  from  a chamber  ilinminateil  by  incandes- 
cent gaslight,  we  see  the  twilight  as  a deep 
violet,  because  we  suppose  the  light  in  the 
chamber  to  be  while.  .V  white  sign  abox'e  the 
sidewalk  should  likew  ise  look  liki-  \’iolet.  but  even 
when  we  are  fnll\'  eognisani  of  the  eirenmstanee' 
we  feel  it  to  be  white.  We  are  therefore  enabled 
by  ex])erienee  to  take  aeeoniil  of  the  lighting  and 
are  able  to  a certain  exli-nt  to  Iraii'po'C  all 
color',  and  in  this  can  go  <)nile  a distance.  <)nr 
artificial  light'  are  sometime'  strongly  colored, 
bill  we  are  'o  aeeiislomed  to  Ihc'e  light'  that  the 
changing  of  the  altered  color-values  cause'  no 
trouble;  indeed,  we  are  e\'en  able  lo  enjoy  art- 
work with  this  friiii'posing  of  color'.  It  ilc|)cnd' 
not  'o  much  upon  the  ab'obitc  a])|)earance  of  the 
boil\-  a'  on  the  rclalixe  reflect  ing-eond  it  loii'. 
w hich  III  a eerlam  'eii'c  are  eoiiipa ra  I i vi-ly 
independent  ol  the  lighting.  If  a bod\  reflect' 
preferably  the  bine  ra\'.  it  doc'  Ihi'  aLo  with 
the  'canly  blue  ra\'  of  a candle,  and  c\-en  when 
onl\'  a few  'iich  ra.X  ' arc  pri  'cnt  it  rcflei  I'  them 
jireferably. 

' 7 It  hi-  roiituniril 
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The  Authorship  of  Exhibition-Prints 

I ’l'  lias  always  been  understood,  and  generallv' 
so.  that  a ])liotocra})li  exjiosed  to  jinhlic  view 
i'  the  personal  imirlnct  of  the  cxhihitor.  unless 
'tated  otherwise.  If  more  than  one  jierson  had  a 
share  in  its  ])re]iaration.  it  would  seem  at  least 
fair  that  the  names  of  those  responsible  for  the 
eomiileted  work  should  be  given  as  the  joint 
authors.  When  the  (piestion  is  raised  whether 
the  exhibitor  of  an  imiircssive  collection  of 
photographic  firints  in  gum.  carbon,  bromoil 
or  any  other  printing-medium  did  more  than 
merely  select  the  view,  jihotograjih  it  and  develo]) 
the  exposure  jilate  or  film,  the  excuse  is  made, 
sometimes,  that  it  is  enough  that  he  aiijiear  as 
the  author  of  the  negative,  directly  or  otherwise: 
it  matters  not  who  actually  jierformed  the  me- 
chanical work  of  devclojiing  the  image  and  mak- 
ing the  necessary  print,  .^ome  critics  go  so  far  as 
to  declare  that  the  mere  securing  of  the  image 
entitles  the  exhiliitor  to  complete  authorship. 
In  the  case  of  a mere  record,  such  an  assertion 
would  have  no  weight  with  most  jiractical  photog- 
ra])hers.  There  might  be  some  excuse  for  making 
'Ueh  a statement,  were  the  ])ictures  couspicnous 
for  the  intelligent  ajiiilieation  of  the  rules  of 
pictorial  compo'ition.  luve-tigation  seems  to 

'how.  hfiwever.  that  eameri'ts  who  have  true 
arti'tic  instincts,  do  not  stoj)  at  making  the  ex- 
IiO'Ures.  but  do  their  own  ])hoto-finishing. 

ler  an  individual — trenerally  one  of  wealth 
and  lei'ure — to  purchase  an  ex])eu'ive  camera, 
'Ua])'hof)t  everythim.'  aecordiim  to  his  fanc\-. 
and  leave  all  the  technical  work  to  the  skill  of 
an  accompli'herl  jihoto-fini'her  i'  a perfectly 
legitimate  procedure.  I’lit  the  moment  the 

'na])'hfK)ter  Haims  credit  for  the  enlarged  jiriut 
which  is  im'ule.  at  Iii'  f)rder.  by  a ])rofe"ional  or 
even  an  amateur  ex|)ert.  he  o\'er'te]).-  the  limits 
of  fairness,  lb-  would  ajgiear  in  a better  light, 
vere  he  to  anuounee  that  the  'kilfull\'  prfjiared 
print  ^as  the  jf>int  work  of  himself  and  the  j)aid 
'peeiali't.  At  least,  he  can  indifate  in  'ome  \^■ay 
that  the  jiriut  he  fli-jilays  i'  iu>t  hi'  jier'fiiial 
haufli«f>rk.  Moref)ver.  it  might  be  the  better 
])art  r>f  wi'flf)!!!  tf)  fli'flaim  autlior'hi])  f»f  the 
print  fir  jirint'  at  the  rmt'i  t tfi  '[lare  himself  the 
embarras'iiu'iit  fif  eon-f  i|uent  fli-f  h >'Ure.  a'  was 
the  ease  at  an  extensive  exhibition  fif  attraeti\f 


soft-focus  prints,  last  sjiring.  where  it  devfdoiied 
that  ever\'  jirint  had  bcf'n  made  by  a well-known 
local  iihoto-huisher.  Iiideeil.  it.  was  doubted 
that  the  exhibitor  had  even  develojied  his  own 
exjiosures.  .Vs  the  result  of  this  kuowledgt'.  the 
collection  of  jiriuts  created  but  little  interest 
among  photogra]>hic  connoisseurs.  Perhaps  the 
suapshooter  in  (piestion  was  entirely  satislied 
in  the  knowledge  that  he  ])ersoually  exposed  the 
camera  on  the  subjects  (children  at  play)  and 
that  without  that  achievement  no  prints  would 
be  ])ossible.  But.  (>\-eu  so.  he  forgets  that  there 
are  otlier  children  who  amuse  themselves  in  the 
same  wav.  and  that  such  scenes  mav  be  ])hoto- 
grajihed  by  other  camerists  ])osses,sed  of  sipierior 
artistic  abilit>'.  d'lu'  photograjihic  field,  with  its 
uulimit('d  |)os,sibilities,  is  vast  and  manifold.  >'et 
small  in  certain  res|)ccts.  In  its  monthly-  eom- 
jietitions.  Photo-Kr.v  stiinilates  that  all  entries 
shall  b(>  the  nuaideil  work  of  participants.  In 
eases  of  doubt,  the  Editors  exercise  tlieir  pri\’ilege 
to  recpiest  a signed  declaration,  and  aided  Hforts 
receive  no  recognition  unless  the  names  of  both 
authors  are  given. 

This  seemingly  arbitrar,^•  rule  has  been  jiro- 
ductive  of  mueh  benefit,  in  that  it  has  obliged 
would-be  eomjietitors  to  do  their  own  ])lioto- 
finishing.  In  man.\’  instances,  these  reluetautlv 
comply  ing  suajishooter.s  eom|)liiiiied  of  the  hard- 
ship the  I'iditors  im])oserl  upon  them,  when  they 
assf.Tted  that  tlle,^■  were  lun'ing  anpile  s|)ort  in 
merel.v  making  the  ex])osures.  When  they 
e'ventually  warn  Honorable  Abaitious.  howawaa'. 
and  eviai  jirizes.  and  had  beiai  advaneeil  from  the 
eleuKaitary  class  of  snajishoot la's  to  the  dignified 
order  of  amateur  |)hotogra|)h(a’s.  they  realiseil 
what  (aiforeed  jiraetieal  effort  had  done  for  tlaan. 
'I'hey  waaa’  jubilant,  and  ex])re"ed  t laanseh Cs  as 
being  completely  >alisfie(l.  What  was  sefaniugl.x' 
fif  greater  imjiortaiK c.  howawer.  was  the  supnane 
satisfaetion  these  iudi  pfiulfail . e\|)iaa(aieei| 
wiirkers  felt  wlaai  lhe\  liafl  reaeheil  the  stage 
of  teelmieal  >kill  where  the\  eoulfl  “beat  the 
])lifitii-fini'her  at  hi'  own  game."  riii'  aeipii-i- 
tion  of  soniifl.  tfchnieal  knowleilge  has 
f uablf  fl  these  (iraetical  amati  iir'  to  r'  ail 
]ihotiigra|ihic  magazines  nndf  r'tanilingl.'  and 
jirofitably.  tfi  join  a progre"i\f  eamera  flub 
anil  to  ajijireeiate  the  true  \ alne  'if  photog:  apli.v 
as  a jiastime. 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

Prizes 

FInst  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $.).00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Iloiinrahlc  Miidinn:  Tlio.se  who.se  work  i.s  deemed 

worthy  of  reproduetioii  with  the  jirize-wiiining  iiictures, 
or  in  later  is.sue.s,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

I’rizes  may  be  eho.sen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographie  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  adverti.ses  in  Piioto-Er.v  M.Ui.v- 
zi.NE,  or  in  books.  Jf  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first 
]irize  may  have  a solid  silver  cup,  of  arti.stic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
ra])hers  of  ability  and  in  good  .standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  en> 
tered,  but  they  must  represent,  throughout, 
the  personal,  unaided  work  of  competi’ 
tors.  Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be- 
fore Photo-Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface 
and  sepias  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  ami  should 
be  accomjianied  by  smooth  jirints  liaviug  the  same 
gradations  and  detail.  All  prints  should  be  mounted 
on  stilf  boards. 

.3.  V iis)irccs.\fid  priid.t  m'll  Ijc  returned  onh/  when  re- 
tiirn-poxtaije  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  tiro  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

t.  Each  print  entered  inn.d  hear  the  inahcTs  name  and 
aildre.’is.  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
iiimjtetition.  and  shonid  he  accompanied  hp  a letter,  sent 
.SEPAH.\TELY,  i/iriiai  full  particulars  of  date,  lii/ht,  plate  or 
film.  make,  tppe  and  focus  of  lens,  .stop  n.icd,  exposme. 
dcreloper  and  prinlinii-process.  Enclose  rctnrn-po.'itai/e  in. 
this  letter.  Dala-hlanks  sent  for  a 3-cent  stamp.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex- 
actly for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

a.  Prints  recei\  ing  [irizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  properly  of  1’uoto-Kh.\  M.voazixe,  nnle.ss 
olherwise  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  this 
does  not  pre\-enl  the  photograjiher  from  disjiosiug  of 
other  pi'iuls  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have 
receixed  olficial  recognition. 

li.  On  account  of  the  jire.sent  high  prices  of  paiier 
and  cardboard,  conqii'litors  may  .send  large  prints 
mounted  with  narrow  margins;  but  in  every  ca.se, 
jirinls  should  be  iirolecled  by  strong,  stilf  boards,  or 
of  a kind  that  bends  slightly  without  brea,kiug.  Large 
jiackages  may  be  sent  by  cxjiress  ((irepaid). 

7.  ( 'ompetilois  who  have  wmii  three  first  jirizes 

within  a t wel\ c-monl  h,  become  ineligible  for  two 
\ears  thereafter.  'I'hc  too  fre(|iienl  eajiture  of  the 
first  |>rize  by  one  ami  the  .same  comjietilor  lends  to 
discourage  olliei'  participants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions a|ipear  one-sideil  ami  monotonous. 


Awards — Still-Life 
Closed  April  30,  1922. 

Fir.d  Prize:  Mercedes  Gillies. 

Second  Prize:  P.  McAflam. 

Third  Prize:  Man.  S.  Davis. 

Honorable  Mention:  .1.  K.  Car.son,  Munekazn  Date, 

W.  E.  Donahue,  M’,  II.  Evans,  R.  C.  Gorham,  J. 
Thornton  Johnston,  Helmut  Kroening,  Edgar  S, 
Smith,  Eleanor  S.  Smith,  Joseph  Coburn  Smith, 
R E.  AVestmeyer. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1922 

“ AViiiter-Sports.”  Closes  January  31, 
“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  February  28. 
“Child-Studies.”  Clo.ses  March  31. 

“Still-Life.”  Closes  April  30. 

“Hridges.”  Closes  May  31. 

“ Marines.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Suminer-Sports.”  Closes  August  31. 

“Parks.”  Closes  September  30. 

“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Clo.ses  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers’  and  Be- 
ginners’ Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  w'ritten  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other- 
wise, how  is  the  jury  to  know.'' 

This  is  often  the  reason  why  careless  entrants  wonder 
what  has  become  of  their  prints.  Let  them  be  more 
careful  in  the  future.  We  will  do  our  part,  gladly. 

M'e  are  eager  to  make  the.se  comiietitions  of  practical 
value  and  benefit  to  every  entrant.  However,  to 
serve  each  one  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  we  must  have 
the  necessary  information. 
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STILL-LIFE 


MERCEDES  GILLIES 


FIRST  PRIZE — STILL-LIFE 


Testing  the  Exposure  of  Negatives 

Correct  exposure  is  certainly  the  secret  of  good 
photography;  hut  obtaining  correct  exposure  is  unfor- 
tunately the  beginner's  greatest  difficulty.  Every- 
thing possible  has  been  done,  however,  to  simplify  the 
exposure-problem,  and  the  photographer  who  has 
obeyed  all  the  rules  laid  down  for  his  gnirlance  would  no 
doubt  be  thankful  for  a definite  indication  as  to  whether 
or  not  his  ex-po.sures  have  actually  lieen  correct.  Now 
this  indication  is  automatically  and  accurately  given 
if  the  two  scientific  methods  of  development — by  time 
and  factor — are  combined. 

The  ideal  method  of  development,  for  the  beginner  at 
any  rate,  is  time  development,  which,  liesides  yielding 
peidect  negatives  without  fail  when  the  exposure  has 
been  correct,  within  reasonable  limits,  gives  negatives 
of  normal  contrast  even  when  they  have  ficen  under-  or 
overexposed.  Factorial  development,  however,  tends 
to  produce  over-contrast  in  underexpo'Ctl  negative-, 
and  under-contrast  in  overexposed  negative',  and  i-, 
therefore,  only  suitable  when  the  expo-ure  is  knf>wn 
to  have  V>een  correct.  Thus,  as  it  i-  desired  to  a-certain 
whether  the  exposure  has  or  has  n^it  laen  correct, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  comt)ine  the  two  mcthfals. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the  tables  jp  use  give  six 
minutes  at  the  temperature  registered  as  the  correct 
time  for  which  to  flevelop  the  particular  plate  or  film 
exjto.sed.  and  that  the  Watkins'  factor  for  normal 
contrast  for  the  developer  lieing  user]  i-  twelve.  The 


latter  condition  mean.s  that  if  the  exposure  has  been 
correct  the  negative  will  be  correctly  developed  in  the 
length  of  time  obtained  by  multiplying  by  twelve  the 
number  of  seconds  which  elapse  between  the  ]ioiir- 
ing  on  of  the  developer  and  the  appearance  of  the  first 
sign  of  the  image.  If.  therefore,  we  dlridc  the  time 
specified  in  the  f ime-and-temperature  tables,  viz.,  six 
minutes,  by  twelve,  we  find  the  length  of  time  rerpured 
to  produce  the  first  sign  of  an  image  on  a correctly 
expo.sed  negative — in  this  case,  thirty  .seconds.  There 
is  an  important  exception  to  this  rule,  however,  in 
negatives  which  are  skyle.ss.  In  such  cases  the  time 
rcf|uircd  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  image  on  cor- 
rectly exposed  negatives  is  found  by  increasing  the 
time  for  other  negatives  by  one-h;df.  Thus,  in  th<' 
I)re,'ent  instance,  the  lime  for  a skyless  negative  woidd 
f)C  forty-five  seconds  instead  of  thirty  second'.  1 Icvelop- 
ment  will  be  complete,  however,  in  the  normal  time; 
as  it  i'  nccc'sary  in  factorial  development,  when  dealing 
with  skylcss  negative'.  tr>  reduce  by  one-third  the  time 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  'Cionds  which 
expire  ladore  the  image  aj)|)cars  by  the  ap|)ro])ria'e 
factor.  If  we  ap))ly  thi'  rule  to  the  example  cho'en.  we 
see  that  4.)  -ec'.  x 1 -2  x -2  ;?=(!  minute'. 

The  neces-ary  caicniatitm--  hasing  been  made,  the 
developer  may  be  jioiired  on  and  the  exact  lime  noleil. 
,\'  'oon  a-  the  fir-t  'igrn  of  the  image  .appear-,  the  exact 
lime  slumid  again  be  ob-ersed.  and  if  in  the  pre-cut 
in-tance  it  i-  humd  that  thirty  -econd-  or  forty-five 
second-  in  the  ca-c  of  -kyle--  negative  have  clap-ed. 


“ax  ORXAMEXTAt.  AFFAIk" 

SECOND  PRIZE  — STILL-LIFE 


P.  JICADAM 


\vp  miiy  In-  pcrlVctly  sinv  that  the  negative  was  correctly 
exposed.  If  the  image  a])]iears  in  a .shorter  time  we 
know  that  the  negative  has  been  overexpo.sed;  if  a 
longer  time  is  rec[nired.  the  negative  has  been  mider- 
exposed;  ami  the  amount  of  the  di.screjiancy  on  either 
sicie  gives  a good  indication  of  the  degree  of  error  in 


■ exposure  of  the  negative  having  thus  been  tested, 
the  tray  containing  the  plate  or  film  may  l>e  covered 
during  the  remaining  time  of  develoi>ment  and  rocked 
occasionally.  If  the  exposure  has  jiroved  correct,  it 
may  be  decide<l  to  reduce  or  increa.se  the  total  time  for 
di'velo|iment  according  to  whether  a.  negative  of  soft 
or  strong  contrast  is  desired.  Here  the  factorial  method 
may  operate,  the  in’escribed  factor  for  soft  or  strong 
contrast  being  used.  On  the  other  hand,  if  t he  exjiosnre 
has  been  shown  to  lie  incorrect,  lime  ileveloiimenl 
shonid  be  adhered  to,  ;is  this  is  much  the  best  plan  for 
exposures  which  arc  known  to  be  incorrect. 

It  has  been  as.seiied  that  the  development  of  plates 
and  films  liy  the  t inie-and-lemiieratnre  method  dejirives 
the  jiroeess  of  mneh  of  its  interest  to  the  iihotographer. 

bill  when  the  method  ise Iiiiied  with  factorial  de\'elop- 

nienl  in  the  way  described,  new  interest  is  ailded. 
Moreo\-er.  the  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  this  dual  method 
of  develo]inieiil  are  in\aliiable  to  the  beginner,  b. 
'I'l  n\iM  K,  ill  Till'  Aiiidlnir  I’lio/of/ra ii/icr. 


Some  Photo-Helps 

.\l.most  all  small  liand-eameras  — lilm  or  plate  - 
with  a direel-\ision  tinder  o|)cn  \-ertieally,  alfhongh 
most  pieinres  are  made  with  the  camera  on  its  side. 
'I'liis  means  I ha  I the  left  liandmiisl  lii'lp  hold  I he  camera 


when  turned  over  and  also  manipulate  the  shutter- 
release,  which  often  results  in  jarred  1/10  second 
exposures,  or  exposures  with  liigh-speed  subjects  that 
demand  instant  releasing  of  the  shutter.  Remedy: 
U.se  a “Koda])od"  as  a "liand-tripod".  making  sure  that 
the  .setting-screw  holds  tightly,  and  propping  the  lower 
right  side  of  the  camera  with  the  thnml)  of  the  right 
liand.  d'his  will  hold  the  camera  .securely,  in  the  manner 
of  a stereoscope-handle,  and  leave  the  left  hand  free. 
One  may  also  use  the  handle  of  the  Hasli-sheet-holder 
in  the  same  manner,  turning  it,  so  that  the  camera  will 
not  tip  over.  If  the.se  ‘"contraiitions"  fit  too  loosely, 
slip  a riiblier- or  leather-washer  over  tlie  tripod-screw, 
thus  shortening  it. 

So.ME  small  cameras  have  either  no  liellows-rings,  or 
tlie  rings  ai'c  not  advantageously  iilaced.  A .strong- 
gripping steel  paiier-clamt)  (at  stationers')  with  a, 
wire  run  through  the  handle-holes  and  the  other  end 
of  the  wire  hooked  around  the  camera-front  will  do 
nicely  and  will  grip  the  bellows  anywhere. 

sM.u.L  spirit-level,  such  as  lianlware-stores  sell — 
one  that  can  be  "read”  at  eye-level — placed  first  on 
to])  of  camerji-boily  and  then  on  camera-front,  is  a 
valuable  help  when  wmiking  with  an  obstinate  wide- 
angle  lens  which  "hates  to  bother  with  i)er]X‘ndienlar 
lines”  often,  being  rather  less  ri-ctilinear  than  other 
double  lenses. 

PnoTiiiiK.u'iiixf;  after  sun.sel  and  at  dusk  with  meters 
that  do  not  lest  the  light  (Relio,  Rnrronghs- Wellcome, 
etc.);  /■'/(/nre.v  diircll//  afUr  sinisct  and  a few  inlnnlcti 
aj'lrr.  Multiply  the  lln'uldcx/  Lii/ld  Farlor  given  by 
the  meter  for  liir  partirnlar  inoidli  ami  latitude  by  the.se 
factors:  ('lomlle.ss  sky,  ‘21;  thin,  va])ory  clouds,  .‘!l'g; 

light-colored  cloml-blanket  with  o])enings.  12;  light- 

3(! 


fn-ay.  overcast  sky,  OS;  gloomy  or  threatening  sky.  St. 
Figures  are  ap])roxiinate,  hut  seem  to  work  well,  giving 
fuil  cxpos\ires — as  far  as  the  light  permits. 

Later  than  the  preceding,  up  to  almo.'.t  deep  dusk — 
•20-SO  minutes  after  sunset,  depending  on  the  month 
and  latitude.  Take  the  la.il  light-value — of  the  month 
and  latitude — your  meter  gives  and  multiplg  with  the 


following  factor.^  for  crerg  single  minute  after  sunset: 
Average  landscape  (no  foreground-detail) . . . ~Yi 

lUiildings.  streets,  dark  landscaiie,  etc 1.) 

Portraits,  dark  buildings,  etc 30 

Near  objects,  relatively  large  image (iO 


grad  uated  filter  there.  It  is  carried  in  a little  lif- 
ting on  the  outside  of  the  lens-hood,  in  which  it  can 
lie  slid  uj)  or  down,  to- adjust  it  to  give  the  cifect  ile- 
sired;  and  whatever  may  be  one's  o|unioti  as  to  the 
legitimacy  of  its  use,  there  can  be  no  question  that  it 
can  be  employed  to  give  a very  mark('d  dill'erence  of 
correction  between  one  end  of  the  picture  and  the 
other.  A moment's  reflection  .serves  to  show  that  this 
must  be  so.  It  is  obvious  that  if  we  had  a large  enough 
color-screen,  we  could  hohl  it  at  .some  distance  from  the 
lens,  so  that  all  the  light  from  the  sky  which  reached 
the  lens  had  to  travel  through  the  color-screen;  while 


LIGHT  REFREsILMEXTs 


THIRD  PRIZE  — STILL-LIFE 


WILLI.VM 


D.WIS 


Di'tant  'CenC'.  snow-'fcnc'.  beach  and  ship- 

Sea  and  sky  only I ' S 

These  figure^,  too.  are  aj)proximatc  but  seem  to 
work  well  when  used  intelligently.  They  will,  of  course, 
not  work  in  deU'e  forests,  deep  ravinc',  and  so  on 
Helxh'T  Khoe-xtng. 

Graduated  l.ight-Filters 

There  has  V>een  a renewed  di-'  U-ion  on  the  subject 
of  the  graduated  light-filter.  say>  Tlw  Jmnlrnr  I’lnilog- 
raphrr.  A\'hen  thi>  was  intrf)dueed  y.-.jrs  ago,  it  was 
solemnly  pointeil  out  by  certain  wiscarre-  that,  sinee 
every  part  of  the  lens  played  a part  in  the  formation  of 
every  part  of  the  image,  no  graduation  of  the  light-filter 
- ould  exercise  any  local  effcf  t.  This  might  tie  true 
enough  if  the  graduated  filter  were  u-cd  at  the  dia- 
phragm lietween  the  lense-.  or  even  in  close  jirox- 
imity  te  the  len-;  but  no  one  think-  of  u-ing  the 


at  the  same  time  the  screen  did  not  intcriiose  between 
the  lens  and  the  lower  [lart  of  the  subjci  t.  This  is 
only  an  exaggerated  ver-ion  of  what  actually  takes 
place  when  a graduated  filter  i-  n-ed  in  the  |ilacc  in- 
tended for  it.  ft  is  probable  that  those  who  have  tried 
the-e  filters  and  have  failed  to  find  any  iliffcrcnce 
between  the  color-rendering  -or  rather  the  exposure 
at  one  end  of  the  neg.alive  and  at  the  other,  h.avc  n-cd 
the  filter  too  far  down,  -o  that  it  wa-  exercising  it- 
full  effect,  or  almo-t  it-  full  effect.  o\-er  every  part  of 
the  subject.  So  far  from  the  graduated  iharacter 
having  no  influence,  it  i-  oid>-  too  ea-x-  for  it  to  ha\-c  a 
-tartlingly  unreal  effect. 

Mr-  AVooiIby-'^'ounge:  “Th.it  jiiclurc  may  be 

art.  but  it  make-  me  look  frightfullx  old.  " 

-Mr.  I’-mear;  ' (^uitc  -o.  dear  lady.  I paint  for 
posterity,  and  you  will  look  full\-  that  old  by  the  time 
MIX  talent  i^  rccogni-ed.  " - W ashingtan  Star. 


SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 

ADVANCED  WORKERS 


SAFE  AT  THIRD!  LEONARD  C.  LEE,  .IR. 

EXAMl'LE  OF  INTERPRETATION 


Advanced  Competition— Summer-Sports 
Closes  August  31,  1922 

IViiEX  all  is  said  and  done,  the  average  amateur 
])liotograi)lier  dues  most  of  his  |)hotogra|)hie  work 
during  tlie  summer-moul hs.  In  I'aet.  human  nature 
is  largely  res|ionsilile  for  the  ])0])ularity  of  ])hotography 
in  the  summer-time.  The  weather  is  warm,  the  light 
is  usually  good,  there  are  days  a.vailalile  lor  rest  or 
reoreation,  and  Ihe  making  of  pietnres  is  oom]>aratively 
easier  and  more  attractive.  The  e.xiierienced  worker 
has  no  .seasons,  and  has  overcome  the  human  trait  to 
shirk  jHissihlc  ])hvsical  di.scomfort.  'I'o  him.  the  hiting 
cold  is  no  (jlislacle  to  “carrying  on  " ](hotogra))hically . 
Ilowe\-er.  wheie  th<‘re  is  one  Ihroughoul-lhe-year 
worker,  then’  ar<-  hundreds  who  coidine  their  ])iclure- 
making  to  Ihe  summer-months,  d'his  should  not  hi' 
so;  anil  we  are  glad  to  note  that  more  of  onr  7’eadcrs 
are  making  jiielures  ihroiighout  Ihe  year  than  ever 
hefore.  Nevertheless,  those  who  have  not  reaehed 
this  "aiUaneed"  stage  in  their  )ihotogra])liie  experi- 
eiiees.  should  have  ,'ome  eonsideralion.  'J'li  hel|)  these, 
we  oll’ei'  the  juc.sent  eompelilion  summer-s|)orls. 

II  >honld  he  rememhei’ed  that  the  eamerist  has 
excrylhing  In  his  favor  during  Ihe  summei'-months, 
'I’he  aelinie  \ alue  of  the  light,  is  at  its  hest,  he  may  go 


ahimt  in  physical  comfort,  and  his  suhjeet-material  is 
not  hard  to  find.  Although  a reffeeting-ciimera  is  to 
he  preferred,  it  .should  not  he  assumed  that  pictures 
of  summer-sports  cannot  he  made  .sucee.s.sfully  with 
other  tyjies  of  cameras.  A few  moments  spent  in 
reading  the  in.struetioTi-hook,  or  a good  book  on  gen- 
eral ])hotogra])hy,  or  one  devoted  to  the  ciuestion  of 
exposure,  will  show  that  even  a hox-form  camera  may 
he  used  under  favorable  conditions,  ()f  cour.se,  to 
photogra|ih  a baseball  iii  flight  or  a.  speed-boat  tearing 
through  the  water  is  too  much  to  expect  of  a moderate- 
priced  e([uij)ment;  hut  then,  a game  of  croipiet  or 
other  "(|uiet"  sjiort  will  he  as  acceptable  to  the  jury, 
jiroxided  that  Ihe  [licture  posse.s.ses  technical  and  ar- 
tistic merit.  However,  most  folding  hand-cameras 
are  ei|ui])])ed  with  shutters  that  are  of  suflicient  speed 
to  enable  the  eamerist  to  make  pictures  of  virtually 
all  siimmer-s])orts.  K\en  in  cases  where  the  great 
s])eed  of  Ihe  subjeel  might  ileter  Ihe  worker  from  mak- 
ing Ihe  exposure,  Ihei'c  is  usually  a view])oint  from 
which  to  obtain  a picture  that  will  not  show  motion. 

\'<'sl-i>ocket  cameras  are  very  effective  in  making 
pictures  of  summer-sports,  d'hey  are  small,  light, 
and  fitted  with  lens-and-shul  ter  eciuipments  that  will 
enable  the  eamerist  to  "stop  " all  but  the  very  fastest 
subject.  distinct  advantage  of  the  vest-pocket  out- 
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fit  is  its  portaliility,  and.  for  that  very  reason,  it  is  more 
apt  to  t>e  "taken  along"  to  he  nse(i  when  occasion 
offers.  Tlie  heavy,  cnmhersome  tripod-outfit  is  out 
of  place  and  more  likely  to  he  injured  than  to  make  a 
picture.  A camera  that  may  he  manipulated  c|uickly, 
that  is  reasonahly  well-equipped  with  a Ien.s-and-shut- 
ter  comhination  and  that  may  he  carried  easily,  is 
the  outfit  to  use.  if  possible. 

In  this  com|)Ctition.  as  in  all  competitions,  the  worker 
must  seize  the  psychological  moment  when  the  subject 
is  at  its  l>est.  to  press  the  shutter-release.  Ortain 
forms  of  summer-sports  are  difficult  to  photograph, 
and  the  camerist  will  he  compelled  to  think  and  to 
act  quickly.  For  example,  let  us  suppose  that  we  are 
watching  a motor-boat  race.  One  of  the  boats  is 
rounding  the  first  buoy  in  a sparkling  Hash  of  leap- 
ing spray  ami  foam-flecked  wake.  Is  this  the  i)sy- 
chological  moment.'  Perhat)s  it  would  he  better  to 
wait  to  photograph  this  .same  boat  as  she  spurts  down 
the  home-stretch,  and  to  victory.  To  my  mind,  the 
burden  rests  squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  eam- 
erist  to  make  the  right  .selection.  It  depends  upon  the 
thought  that  the  worker  aims  to  portray.  If  he  in- 
tends merely  to  record  a speeding  motor-boat,  that 
is  one  thing;  Init  if  he  wishes  to  combine  a picture 
of  the  lx)at  with  the  excitement  of  a close  finish  in 
the  race,  that  is  another  matter.  The  same  thing 
might  l>e  .said  with  regard  to  a number  of  other  sum- 
mer-sports. such  as  baseball,  track-meets,  polo,  swim- 
ming. tennis,  yacht-racing,  auto-racing  and  the  ever- 
popular  horse-race. 

Probably,  the  most  popular  >port  is  ba.seball;  that 
is.  more  persons  play  or  witness  a baseball-game  than 
any  other  sumnier-sport.  The  example  “Safe  at 
Third!  ’ b.v  Ix'onard  ('.  Lee.  Jr.,  is  a picture  which 
any  lover  of  baseball  would  admire:  and  it  illustrates 
clearly  an  incident  of  the  game  that  is  thrilling,  anil 
yet  not  without  pictorial  appeal.  I am  sure  that  a 
careful  re-reading  of  the  article  "Paseball-Photog- 
raphy",  by  Mr.  Lee.  in  the  August.  Pt’l.  issue  will 
prove  to  be  of  interest  and  much  practical  value. 

However,  although  the  summer-sports  pictures  will 
come  under  the  general  heading  of  speed-jMcturcs. 
the  camerist  shoiild  remember  that  the  jury  is  not 
interested  in  a speerl-picture  unle-s  it  tells  a story 
convincingly  about  a summer— port.  In  -hort.  no 

matter  how  fine  a sueed-picture  the  camerist  mitrht 
send  in.  it  will  not  be  accepted  -imply  because  it  i-  an 
excellent  photoCTaph.  It  mu-t  dci)ict  a summer-'port. 
fir-t;  and.  then,  the  factor  of  -peed  may  become  apTiar- 
ent.  but  of  secondary  imnortance  only. 

In  con-idering  the  -nbject  of  this  competition,  the 
worker  -hould  not  conclude  that  -port -picture-  mu-t 
be  confined  to  rac-:  - and  game-.  .\  moment'-  reflection 
will  reveal  man.v  -ummer-activitie-  which  may  1)“ 
included  in  thi-  cf)mpetition.  For  example:  canoeing, 
hiking,  fi-hing.  clam-digging,  jiicking  flower-,  bird- 
study.  hunting  butterflie-.  caniiiing.  tether-liall.  cro- 
quet. ring-to--.  quoit-  and  a number  of  other  pa-tinie- 
that  vacationi-t-  might  engage  in.  True,  the-e  may 
not  I,e  -port-  in  the  commonly  accepte<|  -en-e;  but 
they  are  elignble  under  the  general  In.iding  of  -ummer- 
activitie-  that  involve  tlie  element  of  -j>ort.  In  -hort. 
we  wi-h  to  make  thi-  competition  broad  enough  to 
reflect.  [)if  torially.  in  arti-tic  < om]po-itif,]i-.  the  life 
an'l  plea-ure  t.f  the  -uinrner--ea-o:i. 

The  c.iiueri-t  mu-t  la-  go-serned  b;.-  cirr  um-laiic. - 
and  t.y  en^droTunent , ( »',viou-ly.  if  he  li-  e-  in  tfie  middle 
we-t.  many  mile-  from  a large  bod;,  of  -'  ater.  Iw  cannot 
make  pi'tiire-  of  ,i  motor-boat  I fo-.vc-,-er.  there 

are  siinimer-port-  in  hi-  part  of  tfie  -o'.intry  that  a ill 
lx-  Vf  lpomed  l)\  the  jur>-  iu-l  a-  lie.irlil;  a-  if  the  maker 


lived  on  the  .Vtlantic  .seaboard.  In  this  connection, 
it  might  be  pointed  out  that  there  may  be  sports  in 
remote  corners  of  onr  large  country  that  .some  of  us 
never  heard  of  before.  .\ny  worker  who  can  send  us  a 
[licture  of  this  sort  and  combine  with  it  the  ro(|uire- 
ments  of  good  techni((ue  and  comjtosition  will  be  making 
a valuable  contribution  to  thi.s  competition. 

Let  me  say  just  a word  with  regard  to  an  unfortimate 
tendency  among  many  vacationists.  There  is  no 
denying  the  ap])eal  that  new  friends  and  acquaintances 
make,  as  we  meet  them  during  our  vacations  at  the 
seashore  or  in  the  mountains;  bnt.  in  most  ca.ses,  in  a 
few  months,  the  appeal  has  spent  its  force  and.  instea<l 
of  an  interesting  pictorial  reconl  of  our  travels,  we 
have  but  a collection  of  ])cr.sons  that  we  soon  forget 
and  who  mean  nothing  photographically.  Mind  you. 
I am  not  discouraging  the  makitig  of  j)ictures  of  the 
family  and  of  friends;  bnt  I do  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  wasted  opportunities  to  make  pictures  of  places 
that  we  visit,  so  that  years  afterwards  we  may  turn 
the  leaves  of  the  photo-album  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

.Vnother  word  of  suggestion  might  be  of  service, 
right  here.  Let  the  reader  determine,  once  and  for  all. 
that  he  will  merit  the  title  of  amateur  photograi>her. 
Above  all.  let  him  see  to  it  that  he  does  not  become 
classeil  with  the  snapshooters — those  who  jpoint  the 
camera  in  the  general  ilirection  of  the  subject  and  trust 
to  luck  ami  the  corner  drug-store  to  do  the  rest.  'I'he 
amateur  actor,  musician,  writer,  or  lecturer  nviy  be 
as  ])roHcient  as  the  professional,  and  "amat('ur"  in  no 
.sense  implies  inferiority.  The  amateur  i)hotogra])her 
may  be  fully  as  expert  as  a professional  of  international 
reputation.  I’hoto-Era  M.xg.xzixe  has  striven  for 
.vears  to  dignify  the  term  amateur  i)hotographer. 
The  snap.-hooter  shoidd  never  be  called  an  amateur 
I)hotographer  until  he  wins  his  photographic  spurs. 

Perhaps,  one  of  the  most  <liflicult  obstacles  to  over- 
come in  photograi)hing  certain  summer-sports  is  the 
crowd  of  .si)ectators.  Of  course,  in  some  cases,  t h<> 
nature  of  the  sport  is  such  that  intruding  la-ads  and 
shoulders  are  not  likely  to  spoil  the  picture.  However, 
it  is  well  to  be  on  the  alert  at  all  times.  ,\  number  of 
years  ago.  a friend  crossed  the  .\tlantic  and  journcy('(l 
to  ( tberammergan  to  witness  the  Passion  j’lay.  ,\t 
the  time,  he  possessed  an  excellent  |)hotograi)hic  o\it- 
fit  which  he  knew  how  to  use.  However,  when  it 
came  to  the  ])icturcs  that  he  made  of  his  trij).  he  was 
sadly  “out  of  luck".  ^ irtually  every  one  of  his  mo-t 
important  pictures  wa-  marred  by  a di-torleil  head 
f)r  arm.  the  brim  of  a hat.  a lady's  -unshaih’  or  even  a 
cigar  hchl  ilirectly  in  front  of  the  len-  by  an  intcrc-lcil 
spectator  in  the  front  row  at  a football-game.  The 
rcailcr  might  a-k.  “Why  didn't  he  look  out  for  thc-e 
thing-'"  That  i-  just  it.  why  iliiln't  he'  X.iturallv, 
he  wa-  very  much  di-aj)pointcd ; but  that  did  tioI  hclj) 
matter-  after  he  had  returned  to  the  Fiiilcd  Stale-. 
.\n  important  factor  in  the  photography  of  -ummer- 
-port-  i-  the  careful  -election  of  a point  of  vantage 
from  which  an  unob-trucicd  view  of  tlie  game  or  event 
may  be  obtaincil  at  all  time-.  I nlc--  thi-  |)rccaution 
i-  taken,  it  i-  very  likely  that  at  tic  very  moment 
when  the  excitement  reache-  it-  highe-l  piteh  the 
erowd  or  eertain  indiviilual-  will  ri-e  in  their  -'-al- 
aml  cut  off  the  view  entirely. 

Ix't  II-  have  a lar^'e  number  of  eiilrir’-  in  thi-  eoiii- 
petilioii,  K-peciallv.  let  ii-  hear  from  our  new  reader- 
and  -iib-'-riber-.  The  -nbjecl  i-  a poiiiilar  one  ami  tin 
-ea-rni  of  the  ve.ir  i-  well  -niled  to  llm  ronifort  of  the 
eonte-|;iul old  and  voiine.  I."l  .all  reniember  that 
tic  be-l  i-  none  loo  cood  in  pholoeraphv  : and  that 
liiiJi  -laiidard-  of  < oniori-il  ion  ami  n ■ imlom-  ao  lie 
ord"  of  ,|e;  \.  H.  n. 


BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

first  Prize:  \’:ilue, 
frcoiid  Prize:  \'ahie,  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Tlio.se  who.sc  work  i.s  deemed 
woi'lliy  of  reproduction  with  tlie  jirize-winning  pieture.s, 
or  in  later  iMiies,  will  lie  given  llonoralile  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  eonte.st  is  “Miscellaneous”; 
but  original  tlieme.s  are  ]ireferred. 

i’rize.s,  elio.sen  liy  the  winner,  will  he  awarded  in 
photo-material.s,  .sold  liy  any  dealer  or  manufacturer 
who  adverti.se.s  in  PnoTO-En.v  M.cg.vzine.  or  in  hook.s. 

Rules 

].  This  competition  i.s  oiien  only  to  hegiimers  of 
not  more  than  two  years'  iiractical  camera-activity, 
and  wlio.se  work  sniimitted  here,  is  without  any 
practical  help  from  friend  or  professional 
expert.  Or,  in  ca.se  of  dual  authorship,  names  of 
holh  should  he  given.  ,'V  signed  statement  to  this  effect 
slionld  accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligihle  .so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  eom])etition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  hut 
may  enter  ])rints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

d.  Prints  eligihle  are  contact-]U'int.s  from  2J^  ,x  M/i 
to  and  including  x M/l  inches,  and  enlargements 
uj)  to  and  including  8 x 10  inches. 

1.  Prints  rejiresenting  no  more  than  two 
different  subjects,  for  any  one  comiietition,  and 
jirinted  in  any  medium  except  hliie-])riut,  may  he 
entered.  They  shouhl  he  simjjly  and  tastefully 
mounted.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible, 
nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or 
entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be= 
fore  Photo^Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  sur- 
face jiajicr  and  .sejiias  are  not  suitahle  for  reiiroduction, 
and  slionld  he  accompanied  hy  smooth  iirints  that 
have  tlie  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  I 'nsncccssfni  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
tnrn-postn<ie  ed  the  rate  of  one  rent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  seid  with  the  data.  Criticism  at  request. 

(i.  Prints  receiving  jirizes  or  Honorahle  Mention  he- 
conie  the  ]iro]jerty  of  Piioto-Eh.\  A1,\g.\zine,  unless 
olherwi.se  requested  hy  the  conte.stant.  However,  he 
ma\-  dis|io.se  of  other  jirints  from  such  negatives  after 
he  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  innst  bear  the  inahrf.s  name,  ad- 

dress. insirnetions,  the  title  <i/'  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  com pi  tition,  ami  slionld  be  accom panied 
by  a letter.  SENT  SEP.MCVTET.Y,  full  particulars  of 

date,  lii/hl.  plate  or  film.  mahe.  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  .stop 
used.  e.cposnre.  derelojier  and  print iiiy-proce.ss.  Enclose 
riiiirn-jiostinie  In  this  letter.  Data-blanics  sent  for  2-cent 
.stamp.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  On  accouni  of  the  pre.senf  high  prices  of  [lajicr 
and  caiilhonrd,  competitors  may  seni  1 large  liriuls 
mounted  with  narrow  margins,  hut  in  every  case,  prints 
should  he  |irolected  hy  strong,  stiff  hoards,  or  of  a 
kind  that  hends  slightly  without  hreaking.  Large 
Iiaekage.s  may  he  sent  hy  express  (jirepaid). 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  April  30,  1922. 

First  Prize:  31.  .J.  Burelliacii. 

Hecond  Prize:  John  J.  Griffiths. 

Honorable  Mention:  Franklin  Chapman,  Alartha 

Curry.  Lillian  Newton,  Philii)  31ehler. 

# 

What  is  an  Amateur  Photographer 

Peuh.vps  the  most  ilirect  reply  to  the  question  is 
to  state  that  an  amateur  photographer  is  not  a snap- 
shooter.  3Yhat,  then,  is  a snapshooter?  Briefly,  a 
snapshooter  is  a person  with  a camera  who  makes  no 
attempt  to  master  its  manipulation  beyond  the  [iress- 
the-button  stage,  and  who  merely  points  the  camera 
in  the  direction  of  the  subject,  releases  the  shutter  and 
deiiends  upmi  the  jihoto-finisher  to  do  the  rest.  Ac- 
cording to  Webster,  an  amateur  is,  "one  who  is  attached 
to  or  cultivates  a particular  jjursuit,  study  or  science 
from  ta.ste,  without  pursuing  it  professionally.”  How- 
ever. there  is  nothing  about  this  definition  to  suggest 
that  "amateur”  iinjilies  inferiority.  The  remark  is 
made  sometimes  that  Mr.  A.  is  “only  an  amateur 
photograiiher".  as  though  Mr.  A.'s  jnetures  were  not 
eipial  to  the  skilled  work  of  the  professional.  As  a 
matter  of  record,  the  photogra])hs  of  many  amateur 
workers  are  not  only  equal,  hut  superior,  to  the  work  of 
some  iirofe-ssionals.  Hence,  let  the  lieginner  consider 
the  word  "amateur”  in  the  light  of  a title  or  rank 
eminently  worth  striving  for  at  every  opportunity. 

Furthermore,  it  may  lie  [lointed  out  that  the  amateur 
ill  art.  drama,  letters  and  music  is  in  no  sen.se  to  he  con- 
sidered below  the  standard  hy  which  we  judge  the  pro- 
fessional. True,  every  amateur  is  not  .so  good  as  the 
average  jirofessional.  hut  to  say  that  because  a person 
is  an  amateur,  he  or  .she  cannot  produc’  a finished 
piece  of  work,  is  to  court  ]irom])t  refirsal.  In  short, 
the  word  "amateur"  is  a term  of  dignity  and  not  of 
depreciation.  It  is  vitally  important  that  the  beginner, 
early  in  his  photograjihic  career,  .should  make  every 
effort  to  merit  the  name  of  amateur  photographer  in 
the  full  .sen.se  of  the  term. 

Sometimes,  I feel  that  it  is  to  he  regretted  that 
modern  pliotograjihy  has  been  .so  sim]dified  for  the 
average  jierson.  Obviously,  I rejoice  that  young  anil 
old  may  enjoy  its  benefits;  hut  the  very  simplicity  that 
is  merely  a stei)|)ing-stone  to  the  enthusiastic  individ- 
ual is  often  tlie  undoing  of  the  less  amliitious  or 
easy-going  lieginner.  Lhiless  the  novice  “watches 
out",  human  nature  will  as.sert  itself  and,  within  a few 
weeks,  he  will  join  the  great  army  of  siiapshooters  who 
siia])  away  during  the  summer-months  and  incidentally 
"sua|)  away"  the  oiiportunity  to  get  the  most  pleasure 
and  heiicfil  from  photograiiliy.  The  auuiial  waste  of 
films  and  plates  is  ajipalling  from  the  jioint  of  view  of 
good  pictures.  'Fo  he  sure,  there  are  thousauds  of 
these  record-i>hotogra])lis  that  ajipear  to  jilea.se  the 
siiapshooler  for  the  time  being;  hut  in  a few  months 
their  interest  dies,  and  lie  faces  the  fact  that  his  jihoto- 
alliuui  docs  not  (ontain  one  worthwhile  jiicture  of  the 
beautiful  things  he  has  been  jirivileged  to  see  during 
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his  vacation-days.  A>  for  the  hundreds  of  overexposed, 
underexposed,  fogged,  light-struck  and  otherwise 
worthless  plates  and  films,  the  less  said  the  better. 

.\lthough  Photo-Era  Magazine  has  been  doing 
its  l>est  to  fiignify  the  term  “amateur  photog- 
rapher”. it  has  not  Vieen  doing  this  merely  to  gratify 
an  editorial  whim  or  to  make  it  a "talking-point  ' to 
sell  the  magazine.  The  fact  is.  the  man  or  woman 
who  makes  every  photographic  step  count,  will  get 
ever  .so  much  more  pleasure  out  of  jihotography.  We 
know  thi-  to  be  true  from  years  of  practical  exjierience. 
and  for  that  very  rea-on  we  try  to  impress  our  reader 
with  the  importance  of  becoming  rrni  amateur  photog- 
raphers. The  successful  camerist  is  the  one  who  gets 
the  most  out  of  photography,  and  we  are  eager  to 
help  every  rea'ler  and  subscriber  make  a success  of 
photography.  However,  it  mU't  lie  remembered  that 
reading  afxmt  success,  or  wishing  for  success,  rloes  not 
make  succC'S.  It  is  the  practical  work  that  counts. 
We  can  suggest  and  help  in  every  way  po-siblc;  Imt 
we  cannot  make  an.v  reader  or  sub-criber  successful 
bv  r^Titing  editorials.  A-  in  everv  walk  of  life,  per-onal 
ambition  and  energy  rlecide  the  day. 

The  snapshooter  ma.v  be  likened  to  the  per-on  who 
can  “drum'  a few  chords  on  the  piano,  but  who  can- 
not read  music,  plav  a good  selection  or  otherwise  give 
himself  or  other-  pleasure.  He  i-  neither  a mu-ician 
nor  is  he  entirel.v  without  a certain  appreciation  of 
music.  He  simtd.v  dries  not  fit  anvwhere.  ami  con- 
serjuentl.v.  he  is  a “snapshrxiter"  in  the  musical  wrirld. 
It  would  f)c  much  better  if  he  rlirl  not  touch  the  piano 
at  all.  Either  that,  or  let  him  practi-e  sufficiently  to 
plav  a sjjuple  melorly  well.  The  world  lo-rlav  has 
little  rr»om  for  the  man  ot  woman  who  i-  nr>t  able  to 
take  a definite  stand  on  one  -irie  or  the  rither  in  the 
problems  anrl  exjieriences  of  mridern  life.  In  jihotog- 
raph.v.  the  snapshrioter  arrive-  nowhere.  He  rlor- 
not  make  gorvl  pictures,  but  he  i-  able  make  the 
expri-ure  anrl  there  he  stops.  He  i-  "neither  here  nor 


there"  jihoto.graiihicall.v.  In  l)ii.sine,s.s  or  in  .s])ort.  we 
admire  the  man  or  woman  who  can  pla.v  a good  game, 
and  that  is  why  we  encourage  our  readers  ami  sub- 
scribers to  “pla.v  a good  game”  and  become  am.itei  n 
PHOTOGRAPHERS.  It  is  the  oiie  wa.v  to  achieve  lasting 
results  and  re.d  jileasure. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  man.v  who  were 
eager  to  make  a succes.s  of  iihotograidiy  and.  for  that 
reason.  1 know  whereof  I speak  when  1 .sa.v  that  the 
real  amateur  iihotograjiher  gets  the  most  pleasure  out 
of  photograph.v.  Wh.v  shouldn't  he.^  He  knows  how 
to  Use  his  erjuipment;  he  knows  how  to  adapt  plate- 
or  films  to  his  re(|uirements;  he  knows  how  to  compose 
a picture;  he  knows  where  to  go  ami  how  to  .select 
subjects;  he  knows  how  to  do  his  own  photo-finish- 
ing, and  he  knows  how  to  .select  the  best  pictures  from 
hi'  collections  to  exhibit,  lie  "plavs  a good  game" 
and  enjoys  the  satisfaction  there  is  in  doing  anything 
well.  To  be  sure,  he  fail-,  now  and  then;  but  he  know- 
how  to  overcome  his  difficulties  and  is  eager  to  prove 
tf)  himself  that  he  can  overcome  them.  Xo  womler, 
then,  that  he  makes  a success  of  photogra])hv  and,  a- 
a result  of  his  proficiency,  he  ma.v  enjo.\-  a degree  of 
self—atisfaction. 

Therefore,  the  amateur  jihotograjiher  is  reall.v  a 
skilled  cameri't  who  can  do  professional  work  artis- 
ticallv  and  technicall.v.  He  ma.v  have  been  a 'iia])- 
'hooter  at  one  time  and  ma.v  have  n-ali-ed  that  he  wa- 
getting  nowhere  photograjihically.  In  an.v  event,  he 
deciflcd  to  advance,  .and  to- lay  hi-  jiliolographie  work 
is  a source  of  plea-ure  to  hini'clf  and  to  lii-  friends. 
There  i-  a right  wav  and  a wrong  wa.v  lo  do  e\  cr;»  thing. 
In  photograjihv  the  right  wav  is  by  making  goorl — 
first — as  an  amateur  iihotograiilierand—  'ul>-e  |ueut|\ 
the  laurel-  of  a pi<Toriali-t  m;iy  !):■  won;  and.  p ’rliaj)'. 
e^■entuall,v  ma.\-  come  the  full  title  of  |)rofe--ioTia I 
pirtoriali't  and  portr.dti-t.  However,  b-gin  right  - 
lie  a good  amateur  photograjiher. 

A.  II.  H. 
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To  What  Size  is  Enlarging  Possible? 

Experience  has  shown  that  there  is  no  limit  within 
reason  to  the  size  to  which  a pliotograjih  can  be  en- 
larged. A tine  photogra])h  exhibited  a few  years  ago 
was  six  feet  long,  and  wide  in  proportion.  It  seemed 
to  be  as  full  in  detail  as  any  one  could  wish,  yet,  it 
was  an  enlargement  from  half  a x i}4  negative. 
A series  of  pictures  10  x 12  inches,  enlarged  from 
negatives  one  inch  square,  were  so  full  of  detail  that  the 
threads  of  the  cloth  which  one  of  the  subordinate  figures 
was  wearing  could  be  seen.  In  this  case,  however,  the 


but  the  camera  was  not  motionless  during  the  exposure. 
The  fir.st  thing  to  do,  then,  is  to  learn  how  to  “press  the 
button”  without  shaking  the  camera. 

.\nother  reason  why  many  negatives  will  not  give 
good  enlargements  is  that  they  are  underexposed,  or 
overdeveloped,  or  both,  ITnderexposure  gives  as  mere 
l)lanks  areas  which  shoukl  possess  detail;  and  these 
blanks,  which  might  pass  unnoticed  in  the  tiny  contact 
print,  are  very  evident  in  the  enlargement. 

It  is  also  generally  recognised  now  that  underexposure 
gives  an  image  of  a coarser  grain,  which  enlarging 
sliows  up.  Overdevelopment  makes  a negative  harsh 
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camera  had  been  most  carefully  constructed  to  give  a 
sharp  image,  and  the  negatives  were  made  many  years 
ago  liy  means  of  the  wet -collodion  [irocess,  wliich  was 
one  that  gave  an  image  of  far  finer  grain  than  the  dry- 
plate  now  in  use.  Still,  with  the  best  of  the  modern 
drv-plates,  if  they  have  received  sufficient  exposure, 
the  grain  of  the  image  is  so  tine  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  i>resenting  no  difficulty  at  all.  as  far  as  enlarging  the 
whole  of  the  negative  is  concerneil. 

There  is  no  need,  therefore,  in  choosing  the  size  of 
camera  to  buy,  to  allow  the  size  of  the  eidargemeuts 
which  are  to  lie  made  to  influence  the  selection.  'I'his 
is  well  rerognised  by  many  exjierts,  who  u.se  oiiltits 
of  “vest-pocket”  size,  and  enlarge  their  negatives  to 
12  X 1.1  or  even  bigger  for  exhibition.  It  is  sometimes 
jio.s.sible  to  recogni.se  that  the.se  enlargements  have 
lieen  niaile  from  very  small  negatives;  but  it  needs  an 
expert  to  do  so,  and  he  will  not  be  led  to  that  conclusion 
In  any  imperfection  or  shortcoming  in  the  enlargement. 

'I’he  novice  must  remembei'.  though,  that  a negative 
to  bear  a.  e ery  high  ilegree  of  enlargement  must,  be  a very 
good  one.  This  does  not  mean  tliat  it  must  be  taken 
with  a very  ('xpeusive  camera,  hut  by  a very  comjietent. 
photogra|iher.  \ very  gi'cat  many  haiid-caniera  neg.a- 
ti\cs  will  not  give  good  enlargi'inents  because  they  are 
not  as  sharp  as  the  lens  will  give.  It  may  be  tlial  they 
were  not  properly  focii.srsl;  but,  in  by  far  the  greater 
ninnher  of  cases  it  is  not  the  focusing  which  is  at  fault. 


in  its  contrasts,  an<l  enlarging  increases  this  harshness; 
so  that  a negative  which  is  not  excessively  harsh  when 
used  for  contact-printing  fails  when  it  is  put  in  the 
enlarger. 

Finally,  it  must  be  recogni.sed  that  enlarging  en- 
larges defeets.  It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  make  the  small  negatives  as  perfect  as  possible. 
Scratches,  spots,  .stains,  and  jiinholes  become  very 
lirominent  and,  indeed,  ruinous  when  they  are  enlarged 
to  the  extent  which  is  none  too  much  for  any  good 
negative. — 1\.  I'.  X..  in  The  Amateur  Photographer. 


“Medicine”  to  Make  Pictures 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Milner,  manufacturer 
of  the  Milner  Liglit  Gauge,  for  the  following  true  inci- 
dent. It  seems  that  he  happened  to  be  standing  at 
the  counter  in  .Marsh  & Company’s  ])hoto-su]>ply  store, 
San  Francisco,  when  a ‘'loug-waisted  .lap,  standing 
about  four  feet  four”  came  iii  to  ])urchase  a develop- 
ing-outfil.  Of  course,  this  included  trays,  stirring-rod, 
lamp,  printing-frame,  thermometer  and  i)a[)cr.  M'hen 
it  came  to  the  necessary  chemicals  with  which  to  do 
the  develo])ing  and  fixing,  the  .Jap  a|)peareil  to  be  at 
a loss  to  explain  to  the  .salesman  just  what  he  wanted. 
.\t  length,  in  ajiparent  desperation,  he  asked  for  "med- 
ieine  for  make  pictures.” 
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Mounting  Photographs  Mechanically 


Photographers,  students  and  others  are  often 
puzzled  in  mounting  a rectangle  uiion  anotlier  (|dioto 
upon  a mount  I as  to  just  where  it  will  look  the  best. 
True  there  is  one  spot  that  is  absolutelx  correct.  One 
without  a trained  eye  for  proper  proportions  has.  as 
1 state  above,  considerable  trouble  in  locating  such 
a position. 

Dynamic  Proportion  applied  to  the  proper  relation 
of  one  rectangle  to  another  when  placed  thereon  an- 
swers this  problem  mechanically. 


A B 


ICrnmf.lr:  Place  rectangle  a.  b.  r.  d either  verti- 

call.v  or  horizontally  in  u|)per  left-hand  cf)rner  of 
larger  rectangle.  Continue  the  line  b-d  to  e and  the 
line  c-d  to  f.  Then  divide  d.  f.  e.  g into  four  cf|ual 
part',  j-k.  1-h.  Draw  a line  frmn  point  c to  point  h 
and  at  the  point  i where  c-h  cro"C'  line  j-k  i>  the 
firoper  location  for  the  lower  right-hand  corner  r)f  the 
smaller  rectangle  or  j)oint  d.  .\lvah  (t.  Ceark. 


The  Cobalt- Iron  Process 

The  extremely  high  ' in  < >erman_\-  of  all  chemical' 
ba'cd  on  the  preeiou'  metid-.  'iiue  tlie  mark  ha'  lo-t 
it'  value,  ha'  led  both  amateur  and  profc"ional 
photographer-  to  look  for  cheaper  'iibstitute-  for  ii-e  on 
photographic  paper  than  tho-e  heretofore  employed. 
They  'tartcfl  with  an  attemjit  to  ntili-e  the  r)ld  blue- 
print pror-e--.  which  i'  an  ide.d  one  both  for  'imi)licily 
and  ehe.ipne--;  but  no  one  like-  the  < olor.  .\t  fir-t. 
cfTrct-  were  mad'-  'o  cluoige  th'-  r olor  b\-  laming,  bu' 
\'ithout  -u<cf.-  L.i'ir  the;,  lurne.l  thr-ir  .attention 
•o  t|,e  -.all-  of  coi,,,lf  aurj  iron,  end  11<  rr  .lohanu  P.uriaii. 
I Cerman  engineer,  ha-  worked  ou'  ,i  inelhod  K.a-e,' 
on  -,dt.  of  these  metal-,  whi'li  he  e];,un-  to  be  ea-ily 
•'  orkable  '.ral  to  gr-e  ' i -fe ' ‘ or-  re-ul'-.  a mailer 

•■f  information  wi'  e I, r ef  oudme  ,,j  the  jir'ce-- 
- de-.-d^-d  H-r  l!u-.,n  It,  I)  : .!■.  .. 


The  sensiti.sing-sclution  consists  of  two  i>arts  of  the 
cobalt-solution  and  one  part  of  the  iron-solnt ion.  and 
being  extremely  sensitive  to  the  light  must  be  kei>t  in 
dark-brown  bottles  in  a dark  closet.  The  eoball- 
solntion  is  composed  |)rincipally  of  a .SO  ]>er  cent 
solution  of  ammonium-cobalt-oxalate  in  distilled  water. 
The  iron-solution  is  made  by  dissolving  ferri-ammo- 
nium-oxalate  in  di,stilled  water.  1 jiart  to '•2.  The  paper 
is  [irepared  in  a dimly-lighte<l  room,  the  .sensitising- 
liquid  being  ajtplied  with  a broad,  flat  brush  as  in  the 
gum  and  platinum-processes,  .\rtilieial  heat  must  be 
avoided  in  drying  the  jtaper.  owing  to  risk  of  precipi- 
tating the  cobalt-salt.  The  jiairer  will  keep  about  .‘>(1 
hours.  Printing  can  be  done  by  electric  or  other  artiti- 
cial  light  and  should  be  timed  or  a photo-meter  used. 

Develojmient  is  done  in  the  same  way  as  with 
ordinary  developing-papers.  using  jrotassium  ferri- 
cyanide.  and  is  complete  in  from  one  to  two  minutes. 
After  develoiiing.  the  print  is  well  rinseil  and  plaeecl 
in  a bath  of  muriatic  tieid  1 to  KMI  for  a few  minutes; 
the  aci<l  is  then  poured  off  and  the  ])rint  again  rin.seil 
and  nlaced  in  another  tray  that  contains  a I to  KIO 
solution  of  sodium  sulphite,  which  is  rocked  till  a deep, 
brown  tone  is  reached.  The  print  is  tluui  washed 
thoronghl.v  iind  hung  tip  to  dry.  'I’Ik'  developer,  if  jtro- 
teeted  by  a dark-brown  bottle,  timl  the  acid-b;tth  can 
be  used  rejteatedly.  'I'lie  whole  opertition  takes  but  a 
few  minutes;  and.  provided  the  exposure  is  correct, 
gives  a very  satisfactory  ami  comit.ariitively  duntble 
scpia-itrint. 

The  Permanence  of  .Sulpliide-Toned  Print.s 

PROFKssiox.vL  iirinter  and  enlarger  once  tohl  us 
tlnil  he  had  never  once  come  acro.-s  :i  etise  of  fading 
or  .alteration  in  a bromiile  or  ga-light  print  or  enlarge- 
ment which  had  been  tomal  by  bletiching  followed  b\- 
sulphiding,  says  the  Amahur  I'hotoura i>liir.  Siher 
snljihide.  into  which  this  process  converts  the  innige. 
is  at  least  as  jiermanenl  a substance  ;is  silver  itself; 
more  so.  in  ftiet,  P>ut  the  process  brings  with  it  tmolher 
ad\'antage.  Kveryruie  know-  Ibaf  the  greatest  emunic' 
to  iternianence  in  the  ea-e  of  silver-prints  of  titty  kind 
are  itt'iifficienf  fixing  and  insitilieient  washing.  The 
careful  wairker  knows  how  far  to  earrv  each  of  Ilie'C 
proeC'se-.  in  order  that  he  mtiy  be  (|iiile  sure  fhtit  the\ 
are  complete;  but  itnie's  we  know  the  treatment  the 
lirint  hiis  received,  wc  cannot  be  >ure  that  both  opcaai- 
lion-  hii\c  btaui  done  w ith  due  I lioroughne".  I’.uf  I he 
fticl  that  a Jirinl  Itti-  been  'Uece  — full.V'  toned  b\-  I he 
-ulphide  melhoil  is  in  it-elf  a guaraiitv  that  it  ha- 
been  properly  fixed  tind  properly  wti'lital.  If  we  at- 
tianpl  to  -ulphide-tone  a jirint  wjiich  i-  not  cnni])lclc|\ 
fixcil.  brow  II  'filin'  tire  inevitable  ami  the  print  i-  riiiiieil. 
In  the  -time  wtiy.  if  the  print  ha-  not  had  all  the  wti-li- 
ing  it  -liould  htixe  had.  a )i])lical ion  of  the  bleacher  will 
rerluce  it.  more  or  |e--.  tind  the  final  rc-iilt  will  be  pimr 
and  weak,  I hi-  i-  one  of  the  coninion  caii-c-  of  poor 
color-.  Sulphide-toning,  then,  in  addition  to  it-  value 
in  gix  ing  ti  wiirin  color.  -crM  - a-  an  inftillible  indicator 
that  both  fixing  tind  wti-hing  hti'c  been  ]iro|nTl\  done, 
ami.  in  fact,  i-  ;m  in-uraiicc  that  the  piiiit  will  la-l 
uii.dlcrcl  ,|uilc  imiefinit.  I;.  , 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 


MOULT  MOUNTAIN 

YOUK  CKITIfTSM  IS  INVITED 


U’ hoe i-er  sends  the  best  criticism  (not  oier  150  words) 
before  the  last  dnij  of  the  current  month,  will  rcccire  from 
us  a three-month  subscription  to  rnoTO-EnA  Magazine. 

The  winning  criticism,  in  onr  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  should  be  helpful  and  courteous. 

'rEciiNK'AELY  Npfiikiiig,  I .shoiilcl  .say  this  was  well 
(lime.  The  tones  are  well  rendered  and  there  are  no 
.staring  eonlra..sts;  neither  over-  nor  nnderexpased. 
'Phe  eoiniiosition,  however,  is  trying.  There  are  three 
distinct  centers  of  interest,  each  vying  with  the  other 
to  attract  the  lieholder's  attention:  the  man.  the  linll 
.•mil  the  gronj)  to  the  left  of  the  ])ictiire.  'I'he  iiietnre 
wiinld.  ))erhaps.  he  improved  hy  trimming  out  the 
group  at  the  left,  leaving  only  tlie  man  and  the  bnll 
in  lhe])ictnre.  rnfortmiately,  the  two  resnil  ing  figures 
\Minld  not  Ihen  he  pietorially  comi(.'cted,  imle.ss  we  .say 
that  the  ma.n  is  su.spicions  of  the  next  move  of  the 
hull,  as  a hnll-fighter  might  he  in  an  arena.  15nt  there 
is  nothing  to  suggest  that  altitude  in  the  snrronndings 
as  .seen  in  the  jiictiire.  Moreover,  one  has  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  the  hull  is  looking  dire<:il\'  at  ns,  iiossihly 
getting  ready  to  lower  his  horns  and  charge  at  ns. 
A much  more  convincing  attitude  would  have  heen 
to  wait  till  I lie  hull  was  drinking  at  the  hiieket  in  front 
of  him,  while  liie  man  might  lie  standing  naturally  hy, 
waiting  for  the  operation  to  he  finished.  .\nother 


great  im|)rovemeut  would  have  heen  the  .softening  or 
elimination  of  the  many  lines  running  in  different 
directions  in  the  hackground. 

E.  L.  C.  Morse. 


d'liE  jiriiicipal  ohjection  to  the  picture  of  C.  Stutz- 
mau  is  the  halation  at  top  of  print,  and  the  ohject  of 
interest  jilaced  too  near  center  of  picture.  All  this 
could  he  corrected  liy  trimmiug.  Remove  about 
one  and  one-half  inches  from  top  of  jirint;  i^ine-half 
inch  from  right  side  of  ))rint  along  the  lower  edge 
and  the  white  line  (fence-rail)  hack  of  tree  and 
along  the  side  of  shed  obliterated,  and  "Tlie  Watering 
Place"  would  he  a jileasing  jiastoraf  .scene — well 
balanced  and  well  handled. 

Mrs.  S.  S.  Dvgat. 

# 

■\t  a glance,  it  is  immediately  apjiarent  that  the 
main  technical  fault  of  this  print  is  underexiiosiire. 
'Phe  absence  of  detail  in  what  few'  .shadow's  there  are, 
and  the  p.'dene.ss  of  the  gra,s.s  and  foliage  on  the  trees 
are  both  due  to  this  fault.  The  lialation  around  the 
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upper  parts  of  the  trees  I tliink  is  also  due  to  a frreat 
extent,  to  underex-posure.  for  with  the  ahsenee  of  the 
.sunlight,  a fact  which  is  shown  hecause  the  trees  do 
not  cast  any  sliadows.  it  is  fiouhtful  that  such  strfmg 
halation  could  have  resulted  if  a longer  exposure  had 
t>een  given. 

The  composition  is  faulty  hecause  the  man.  the 
bucket,  the  animal  an<l  the  picturesque  fence  are  all 
competing  for  interest  at  once,  and  whereas  each 
object  may  t>e  interesting  in  itself,  it  is.  of  course,  very 
tiresome  to  try  to  look  at  them  all  at  the  same  time. 
The  title  sugs'ests  that  the  main  interest  is  in  the 
bucket  or  well  with  the  bull  near  it.  and.  therefore, 
as  the  man  is  no  part  of  the  theme,  he  could  easily 
be  eliminated  without  spf)iling  the  j>icture  by  trimmin" 
ore  and  three-sixteenths  inches  from  the  right-hand  side. 
The  halation  and  unnecessary  piece  of  road  at  the 
t>ottom  of  the  print  Cfiuld  abo  be  eliminated  by  sinii- 
larl.v  trimming  alamt  one  and  one-eighth  inches  frrini 
the  top  and  alK)ut  f)ne-half  inch  frfim  the  bottom. 
J think  then,  if  the  remaining  part  would  })f  enlarged  a 
few  times,  and  intensifierl.  the  picture  could  be  imjiroved 
verv  much. 

Wahwii-k  ]’>.  Mii.i.f.k. 


Mr.  Sti  tzm \n's  pi'ture  sccnis  to  prove  that  the 
f)ld  adage.  "^^,11  can  lead  a hor-/-  tf>  water,  but  ,\ou 
can't  make  him  drink  ",  applies  abo  to  the  bo\inf 
species,  as  one  would  suppose  that  with  the  title. 
“The  Watering-f’lar-e".  that  the  animal  should  be 
drinking.  However,  aside  from  that  oversight  there 
are  several  things  in  the  y)ictiire  to  attract  the  roe. 
and  keep  the  attentir>n  awav  fr'rm  the  main  theme, 
|t  -*-ems  tr>  me  that  a fetter  1 r)mpr>sitir>n  is  scr-urerl 
if  .S  oil  trim  on;  anrl  oi:e-r  ij.lith  inches  frrim  the  left  sir|e 


of  the  print,  aliout  five-eighths  inch  from  the  top.  and 
about  one-half  inch  from  the  right  side.  The  last 
two  cuts  take  out  some  of  the  halation  in  the  trees  ami 
also  kee])  the  e.ve  from  wandering  out  to  the  rigid 
into  the  dark  mass  of  shrulis  and  rocks.  It  might  Ire 
that  a different  viewiroiid  for  the  scene,  let  us  sa.v 
several  feet  to  the  left  of  where  the  camera  stoml. 
would  improve  the  .setting  bv  elimimiting  the  partiiil 
view  of  the  house  in  the  Irackground.  which  draws 
the  e.ve  awa.v  frmn  the  sulqect.  However.  1 fear  that 
iUr.  Stidzman  was  in  the  [iropcr  [)Iace  in  one  res])ecl . 
when  he  kept  the  man  who  led  the  Imll  between  him 
anrl  the  animal  as  mairlv  as  jros.sible.  I am  free  lt> 
cmifess  that  1 jri-rrhablv  shoulrl  have  rlmie  the  same 
thing. 

A.  b.  OvEKTtlX. 


Tilts  is  an  exceerlingly  interesting  recm-rl.  a])jiroarh- 
ing  the  jrictorial.  .\s  far  a-  I am  emir-erneri,  the  [irinl 
is  Old  rif  m.v  class  for  “hammering”.  FA|)r^isure  ami 
manipulations  sccm  |,)  be  about  perfect.  Then’  is 
some  halation  aronml  the  leaf-tijis.  ami  a blank  sparv 
in  upper  right  rnrner.  .\  viewjioint  a little  to  the  left 
wouirj  hive  resiillerl  in  better  balaming.  woulrl  have 
sejiaraterl  tree  anrl  wrdl-frame.  .\  largr-r  rliaphragm 
woulrl  have  relievrri  thr'  neerlle  sharpm’ss,  anrl  still 
have  sliown  off  thr-  high-grarir-  bnllor-k  lr>  arlvantagr-. 
conr'rTit  rating  thr’  for-us  iqion  him  ami  mar|r’  the  print 
a rral  pirture.  .\nimab  an’  vr-rv  human,  witness  tin- 
“sittr’r  " staring  at  tlw  rainera.  I suspr’r  t that  In’  was 
askr  ri  tr,  rio  so.  tri  shr)w  off  his  finr-  hr-arl.  ,\  filtr-r  r iiuM 
have  ber’n  nscrl  hr-rr-  tr>  arivantage.  with  an  rirtho  platr- 
or  film. 


.1,  I,. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


The  work  of  Froderick  B.  Hodges,  hotli  pictorial 
and  literary,  has  been  so  frequently  the  subject  of  well- 
merited  j)raise,  in  the  pages  of  Buoto-Kha,  that  it  is 
now  so  well-known  as  to  need  no  rei)etition.  Yet,  “The 
River”  is  but  another  jdiase  of  the  artist's  profound 
and  sincere  admiration  of  nature,  and  a repeated 
attempt  to  gain  the  sympathy  of  the  photo-pictorial 
worker,  so  tliat  he  may  get  a deeper  and  more  intimate 
understanding  of  the  mathfold  beauty  of  nature — 
whether  manifested  in  the  forest,  the  road  or  the  river. 
I tun  sure  that  his  e.xhortations,  as  expressed  by  words 
and  itictures,  will  find  reaily,  abunilant,  and  delighted 
response  from  his  many  .sympathetic  admirers. 

Data:  Front-cover  and  ]tage  7 — “The  Ifiver  of 

Evening";  Seittember;  5 p.m.;  hazy;  5x7  Century 
ctimera;  Sj^-inc'h  Phistigmat;  irsed  at  full  opening; 
1/25  second;  Stanley  plate;  hydro;  clouds  printed  in. 
Frontispiece — “The  Ptdi.sades  of  the  Mohawk  River, 


N.\.  ; July;  2p.m.;  tine  light;  instantaneous  exp.;  8x10 
Century  camera;  Non-llal.  Orthouon  plate;  hydro; 
11-inch  Tessar;  at  F/8;  instantaneous  exp.;  print,  Azo 
Grade  B;  sky  [)rinted  in.  This,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful s])ots  in  a Iceautiful  valley,  is  now  a thing  of  the  past, 
a great  dam  having  been  constructed  at  this  very 
point  which  wiped  out  of  exi.stence  a village  and  large 
farming-di,strict,  creating  a lake  four  miles  long  and 
two  wiile;  the  i)alisades  were  more  than  one  hundred 
feet  high  and  extended  for  .some  distance  along  the 
Mohawk  here.  The  Mohawk  tribe  of  Indians  in- 
habited the  Mohawk  Valley  until  the  middle  of  the 
XVUIth  century  when  its  members  migrated,  per- 
manently, into  (lanada.  Page  4 — “The  River  of  the 
Meadows”;  June;  2.80  p.m.;  good  light;  8 x 10  Century; 
11-inch  Tes.sar;  at  F Tl;  3^  second;  Seed  Non-IIal.; 
pyro;  juint,  Azo  Grade  B;  sky  printed  in.  Page  5 — 
“Self-Portrait”;  Sejctember;  8 p.m.;  fair  light;  8x10 
Century;  11-inch  Tessar;  at  F/(i.8;  l/2a  .second; 
shutter  released  l>y  Mrs.  Hodges;  Eastman  Portrait 
Film;  hydro;  ])rint,  Azo  Graile  B;  clouds  i)rinted  in. 
Mr.  Hodges  i)o.sed  against  the  same  famous  .sand-pine 
whicli  figures  so  prominently  in  Mr.  Hodges’  article. 
“The  Book  of  Nature  ",  June.  1!)21,  jjage  277.  Page  8 — 
“'Phe  River  of  the  Willows”;  June;  4 p.m,;  sunlight 
.same  camera  and  lens  as  |)receiling;  at  full  opening 
I 75  .secouil;  Stanley  ])late;  hydro;  i)rinl,  ,\zo  Gra<le  B 
sky  printed  in.  also  reflections  of  sky  in  water;  this  is 
truly  a rivei'  of  willows,  for  there  are  mIIIows  all  along 
tliis  .stream. 

Readers  will  doubtless  recall,  for  interest  and  com- 
parison wilh  \V.  X.  Kinclieloe’s  article  and  pictures, 
pages  to  to  18,  those  by  Thomas  S.  Carpenter,  in  the 
Deccndier  Timid)i‘r.  1!)21,  although  Mr.  Kincheloe  has 
given  particular  attention  to  dcttiils  in  the  use  of  the 
photogra])hie  equi] uncut. 

Aju’opos  of  Ihe  grasslio])i)cr  itictiircd  by  Dr.  Wendell, 
on  page  20,  new  retiders  or  sub.scribers  shoidd  be 
informed  that  this  accomitlished  i)hotogra])her — despite 
wliich  circnm.stancc  he  is  ;i  skilful  and  successful 
dentisi,  as  well  has  proviiled  much  delectable  enter- 
tainment by  liis  clexerly  illustrated  articles  on  Ihe 
phologrtiphy  of  insects  (gr!i.sshop])ers,  frogs,  tree-toails, 
l)Utterliie.s,  and  the  like).  See  “Insects  in  Comic  Photog- 
r.aphy”,  June,  1!)1!»;  “Xaturc-Sludies  with  a Camera". 


September,  1910;  “Comic  Insect-Photography”,  Sep- 
tember, litlli;  “With  a Camera  in  In.sect-Land”, 
Ajtril,  19K).  One  of  Dr.  Wendell's  mo.st  valued  article.s, 
on  another  topic,  is  “In  (^uest  of  the  Pictorial”,  beauti- 
fully ilhistrated,  Alarch,  1918,  and,  as  far  back  as  1918, 
this  industrious  ami  capable  worker  has  contributed 
ilhistrated  article.s  on  various  subjects  of  great  technical 
value.  The  interested  reader  should  e.xamine  the  semi- 
annual indexes  of  subjects  which  will  be  found  in  the 
June  and  December  i.ssues  of  each  year.  In  doing  thi.s, 
he  M-ill  discover  articles,  by  standard  writers  and 
exiierienced  workers,  on  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
subjects  of  timely  interest  and  practical  value. 

Another  entertaining  and  instructive  contributor  to 
our  jiages  is  William  Ludlum.  As  a pictorial  worker, 
he  probably  has  never  appeared  to  such  excellent 
advantage  as  in  his  latest  contribution,  “Kodak  as 
you — stay!”  pages  28  to  28.  How  convincingly  he 
demonstrates  the  aptne.ss  of  his  personally  coined 
slogan,  “Kodak  as  you — stay!”;  and  how  few  peojile 
appreciate  the  existing  things  of  beauty  in  their  own, 
immediate  neighliorhood!  Of  course,  where  ugline.ss 
reigns  siqu-eme — as  it  does  in  so  many  of  our  large 
cities  with  their  innumerable,  long,  treeless,  cheerless 
avenues  of  boarding-houses — there  can  be  no  thought  of 
artistic  effects.  One  must  look  in  the  outskirts,  where 
nature  has  not  been  entirely  spoiled.  Fortunately, 
Mr.  Ludlum  lives  in  a small  town  where  there  is  less 
restraint,  where  jjroperty-owners  are  permitted  to 
express  their  individuality  in  managing  a garden  and 
the  a])pearance  of  their  own  homes,  and  where  vandal- 
ism is  virtually  unknown.  Pretty,  artistic  nooks  such 
as  Mr.  Ludlum  has  pictured  here,  could  not  possibly 
flourish  in  a city  like  Chicago  or  Boston,  unless  pro- 
tected by  high  walls  or  other  means.  That  many  of 
our  readers  will  ]>rofit  by  Mr.  Ludlum’s  observant  eye 
and  artistic  sense  of  utility,  is  not  to  be  doubted. 

Data;  Page  2,8 — “The  Railroad  Station”;  8.\ 
Kodak  (8j4  X .j'2)-  Id  2-R't'li  R-R-  lens;  stop.  Lh  S.  8; 
June,  8 P.M.  (D.  S.  time);  bright  sun;  1/25  second; 
Eastman's  X.  C.  Film;  Eastman’s  Special  Dev.;  Cyko 
print.  Page  24 — “A  Bit  of  Rose-Land”;  5 x 7 Premo; 
Ii3i-inch  Wollen.sak  Velo.stigmat;  stop,  FT.  S.  8;  June, 
111  A.M.;  bright  sun;  1/5  .second;  Kodak  Portrait  F'ihn; 
])yro;  Cyko  print.  Page  25 — “The  White  Bush”; 
month,  camera,  lens,  exposure,  film,  dev.  and  print 
same  as  first  ])icture;  but  stoj),  IJ.  S.  4;  10  a.m.;  hazy 
liglit.  Page  25 — “Rose-Hill  Walk”;  month,  camera, 
lens,  film,  dev.  and  print  same  as  first;  but  10  .a.m.; 
bright  sun;  1/25  second.  Page  20 — “The  Pergola”; 
month,  camera,  lens,  film,  dev.  and  exposure  .same  as 
first;  but  1 P.M.;  bright  sun;  sto]).  FT.  S.  8.  Page  26- 
“Old  Colonial  House  ; inontli.  camera,  lens,  ex- 
liosure,  film,  dev.,  print  same  as  first;  but  .stop,  FJ.  S.  4; 
7. .80  A.M. 

It  has  been  generally  admitted  that  professional 
[laiuters  ha\e  at  last  conceded  that  the  efforts  of  photo- 
pictorial workers  towards  individual  and  convincing  art- 
ex|)ression  shouM  be  recognised  as  a distinct  .service 
to  art,  if  indeed,  jiictorial  iiholography  in  the  hands 
of  master-workers  .should  not  itself  be  regarded  as 
a sister-art  or  distinctly  one  of  the  fine  arts.  In  any 
event,  it  is  true  that  painting  has  inlluenced  jiictorial 
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photography  while  itself  henefiting  materially  hy  the 
well-grounded  and  beautifully  expressed  knowledge 
of  art-principles  of  gifted  ])ictorial  workers.  Tlie 
result  of  an  interesting  argument  between  a camerist 
and  a painter  is  related  by  the  former  in  the  form  of  a 
short,  illustrated  story.  Page  i'.  The  ]ucture  is 
not  offered  by  the  photographer  as  a comiilete  proof 
of  his  own  artistic  ability.  It  appears  to  l)C  rather  an 
example  of  the  adoption  of  superior  artistic  advice, 
which,  if  extended,  should  result  in  .strikingly  ])ictur- 
esque  and  well-ordered  land.scape-compositions. 

Data:  August;  10  .\.m.  ; hazy  light:  3K  ^ dK 

Graflex;  no  color-screen:  Zeiss  Tessar;  at  F :F2;  1 
.second:  Seed  27;  pyro.  tank  dev.;  enlarged  on  Well- 
ington Bromide. 

■'In  All  His  Glory'",  by  D’slie  K.  Jones,  official  jihotog- 
rapher  of  the  Boston  Herald,  page  .'52.  This  is  the  first 
time,  in  my  recollection,  that  a ])eacock.  disi)laying, 
has  been  pictured  in  the  pages  of  Photo-Era.  The 
only  exceptions  are  the  adverti.sements  of  Burroughs 
Wellcome  and  Co:npa;iy.  wlie:!  they  feature  their 
“Blue  and  Green  Toners",  and  then  the  proud  liird  is 
represented  standing  on  a pedestal  with  his  “train" 
in  graceful  repose.  His  magnificent  wealth  of  plumes 
does  not  repre.sent  the  tail,  as  is  popularly  siipposed. 
but  is  made  up  of  the  feathers  c)f  the  lower  part  of  the 
back  and  the  upper  tail-coverts.  These  gradually 
increase  in  length  from  before  and  backwards,  culminat- 
ing in  the  long  and  exquisite  feathers  which  form  the 
circumference  of  the  huge,  outspread  .shield.  This 
shield  is  properly  called  the  "train";  the  true  tail  lies 
liehind  it  and  acts  as  a support.  When  the  bird  is 
about  to  display,  the  "train"  feathers  are  slowly  ami 
gently  rai.sed  till  the  well-known  fan-shaped  glory  of 
green  and  gold  and  blue  is  ex-posed  to  the  fullest  j)os- 
sible  extent. 

atch  the  bird  trying  to  do  his  best  to  persuade 
his  chosen  mate  what  a handsome  fellow  he  is.  He 
6rst  places  himself  more  or  less  in  front  of  her.  l>ut  at 
a little  distance  away;  then,  watching  his  opportunity, 
walks  rapidly  backwards,  going  faster,  faster  and 
faster,  till,  arrived  within  a foot,  he  sutldenly.  like  a 
flash,  turns  around  and  displays  to  the  full  his  truly 
gorgeous  vestments.  This  turning  movement  is  accom- 
panied by  a violent  shaking  of  the  train,  the  quills  of 
which  rattle  like  the  pattering  of  rain  upon  leaves. 
Often  this  movement  is  followed  by  a low  scream. 
JMien  the  train  is  full.v  erect,  it  will  be  noficetl  that 
it  lies  far  forward  that  the  bird  ' head  and  neck 
appear  as  if  rising  from  its  base.  In  a side  view  the 
whole  body,  from  the  front  of  the  wings  backwards, 
appears  to  lie  liehin  I the  train.  The  [)pacock  is  a 
native  of  India,  where  it  is  held  in  great  reverence  by 
the  Hindus,  and  in  the  Hindu  States  it  is  not  allowed 
to  be  killed  in  anv  circumstances.  The  peacock,  to- 
gether with  the  peahen,  i-  found  throughout  the  old 
world  and  the  new.  His  propen-it.v  to  display  i- 
confinefl  to  the  spring  and  summer.  Mr.  Jones's 
subject,  facetiously  referrei]  to  as  the  "male  vamj)  ".  is 
a feature  of  the  ‘"Zoo  " in  Franklin  Park.  Boston. 

Data:  .\pril.  1022:  11  a.xi.:  dull  light:  t x .7  Graflex; 
<5l2-inch  'Tessar;  at  F 4. .7;  1 !)0  sorond;  dryplate; 

M.  Q : .^^o  print. 

.\dvanced  Workers'  Competition 

The  interpretation  of  the  subject.  '>till-Life" . has 
not  larked  thematic  varietv.  .\mong  the  offerings 
were  lanrlscapes.  which,  if  without  human  r,r  animal 
life,  the  Germans  rlcsignate.  ' ''till-lelien  ".  whir  l)  is 
rloiilitles-  correct,  but  generallv  nr>t  so  interpreterl  bv 
artists  in  England  r.r  .Vnierica.  Nor  couhl  the  jure 
recognise  several  well-executerl  remeterv-scenes — grravr-- 


■stmie.s  in  a .setting  of  perpetual  (|uietude.  One  little 
lady — jrrobably  not  faniiliar  with  Mr.  Bcardsle.v'.s 
advance  editorial  rm  the  .subject — .sent  an  original 
arrangement  of  old-fashionerl  ornaments  worn  by  her 
great-gramlmother,  tr.)gether  with  the.se  lines: 

"I've  turnerl  these  pages  o'er  and  o'er. 

To  see  what  others  have  done  before. 

Of  the  many  pictiu'es  in  this  test. 

Not  one  like  mine  'mong  all  the  re.st". 

Hers  certainly  was  unlike  anv  .she  had  seen  in  look- 
ing over  bound  volumes  of  Photo-Fr.x  M.\gazi\e 
back  as  far  as  This  incident  shoulil  stimulate 

other  future  contestants  to  see  what  subjects  for  in- 
terpi'etation  have  i)een  used  in  the  past,  and  to  try  to 
avoiil  hackneyed  ones.  In  this  way,  we  shall  hope 
to  encoui-age  the  element  of  originality,  which  has 
been  lacking  of  late. 

The  reason  that  the  tea-pot  lias  replaced  the  beer- 
mug  in  still-life  com])ositions  is  jirobalily  due  to  ebange 
of  habits — or  shall  I sa.v  to  ]ier.sonal  iireferencei' 
iMerceiles  Gillies,  in  her  attractive  combination,  page 
.'5.7.  has  u.sed  a palmleaf-fan  as  a background  for  her 
tea-pot.  somewhat  unconventionally,  and  with  [)le:is- 
ing  effect. 

Data:  December;  1!)21;  sunny  outside;  100  watt 
nitrogen  lamj)  to  highlight  jiictures;  4 x .7  Soho  Reflex 
Camera:  10-inch  Kalosat  lens;  at  F S;  Eastman  Film- 
Pack;  ])vro;  2(t  seconds;  contact -])rint,  P.  M.  < (ilossv 
No.  4. 

Japane.se  toys  ami  ornaments,  when  grouped  to- 
gether. are  a favorite  camera  theme  with  amateur 
workers.  I'.sed  iu  this  way,  they  have  rtmilered  a con- 
spicuous .service  to  pictorial  jihotography.  Mr. 
Mc.Xdam  has  used  three  of  these  (|iiaint  figures  very 
ett'ectively  ami  artistically  in  chiaroscuro,  jiage  .‘5(i. 

Data:  “.An  Ornamental  .Affair";  .August;  .7  i'.m.; 
good  light;  maile  indoors;  (i'._-inch  R.R.  lens;  stoj). 
r.  S.  .‘52;  ray-filter;  10  minutes;  Premo  Film  Pack 
4x.7;  enl.  on  AAellington  ( ream  Crayon 

In  "Light  Refreshments".  Mr.  Davis  has  emiiloyed 
cut-glass  receptacles — ordinarily  iliflicult  to  manage 
in  iihotography — with  his  usual  arti.stic  skill  and 
judgment.  Page  .'57. 

Data;  .April;  11  clomly,  lint  bright  outside; 

4 X .7  view-camera;  ohl  R.  R.  lens;  10  inches  focus;  at 
F II:  .‘10  seconiF;  Stiinley  Commercial  Orthf);  Edinol- 
Hyiiro;  print,  Eastman  Portrait  Bromide.  Gi’aile  D. 
enlargement. 

Beginners’  Competition 

In  the  “Ohl  Homesteail  ".  page  41.  M.  .1.  Burelliaih 
ha'  shown  much  artistic  feeling  ami  ilelicacy  of  treat- 
ment. Thi'  worker  is  enthusiastic  ami  'tmiious  ami. 
with  a better  understanding  of  the  principh's  of  composi- 
tion. will  surely  make  noticeable  progress. 

Datii:  Alarch:  .'!  p.m,;  good  light:  .Ansco  SjK'cdex 

‘2I4X3I4  ';  ;i' 2-inch  AA'ollens;ik  A'elostigmat.  F 1.7; 
stop.  F H;  1 2.7  sei-ond:  Eastman  Roll-Film;  p\To. 
tank-dev.:  enl.  on  .Artura  Carbon  Blaik.  (irarle  I). 

•I.  .1  (iriffith  has  an  eye  for  what  is  promising  piefun-- 
nuiterial.  and  surely  wouhl  have  proiluceil  a mon-  force- 
ful print  with  expert  knowleilge  of  chemical  imuiipula- 
tioU'.  Of  course,  that  knowledge  come'  to  the  beginner 
after  intelligent  practice;  but  the  uuiterial'  must  always 
be  frc'h  and  of  the  be-t.  .Abo.  the  practicjil  jipplicii t ion 
of  the  fun<lan)cnt)il  principles  of  gooil  i-omiwisit ion  i' 
what  helps  the  cameri't  to  a'  hieve  su<-ci-". 

Data:  .A|)ril;  10  \.M.:  ditfu'Crl  light,  fhrough  <lo))d'; 
No.  2 Ko-lak  2>4  X D4  ; O-in.h  B.  Jx  I.  len-:  'to,,. 
F .H:  1 .70  sec))ml;  Eastman  Speedy  Roll;  AI  ; i-ld. 
on  Mand.'ird  B Bromide. 


Example  of  Interpretation 

Faktk  ii'AXTS  in  our  “Suinmer-S])orts"  competition 
will  doubtless  familiarise  themselves  with  a similar  con- 
test, in  and  profit  by  what  other  workers  have 

accomplished.  In  any  event,  this  extra  effort  will 
yield  sut;ge.stions,  even  as  to  the  choice  of  conditions 
and  materials.  Who  know.s?  The  example,  on  page 
.‘58,  will  interest  high-.sjieed  photograi)hers,  although 
they  .should  remember  that  there  is  always  the  danger 
of  i)ersonal  .safety.  The  umi)ire  is  there  to  judge  the 
plays,  not  to  flirect  the  flight  of  the  ball,  or  to  warn 
nearby  spectators  or  photograirhers  of  possible  dangers. 
For  data  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Lee’s  well-written 
and  fully-illustrated  article,  “15a.seball  Photogra])hy”, 
.\ugust  issue,  1921. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

Let  us  all  join  ami — critici.se  the  pictorial  effort 
by  C.  II.  True,  "Moult  Mountain  from  Echo  Lake", 
near  North  Conwiiy,  N.II...  page  44.  Data:  June  IS. 
1921:  9 A.M.;  Craffex;  7j4-inch  15.  & L.  Zeiss  Tessar 
Ic,  F/4..5;  stop,  F/--t  L •••  second;  Eastman  Film; 
pyro,  tank-dev.;  iirint,  (Contrast  Velox;  M.  Q. 

Eye-Glass  Lenses  that  Make  Trouble 
for  the  Photographer 

SnoxEK  or  later,  someone  is  going  t(.i  come  into  your 
studio  to  have  some  portraits  made,  and  when  your 
printer  makes  the  proofs  the  subject  is  going  to  have 
a couple  of  l)l:ick  eyes,  says  a writer  in  Stmlio-Liiihl. 
This  is  ,-tating  the  effect  before  the  cause,  but  if  it 
sei'vcs  to  get  your  attention  we  are  quite  sure  that 
you  will  be  intere.sted  in  the  cr,u.se  so  that  you  will 
lie  able  to  avoid  the  troulile. 

The  black  eyes  vill  be  caused  by  your  sitter  wear- 
a T>air  of  eye-glas.ses  or  spectacles  the  len.ses  of 
ich  have  been  made  from  Crookes  gla.ss.  The 
lenses  may  .seem  to  be  iierfectly  transparent  or  they 
may  only  have  a slight  smoky  c(.ilor.  They  will  not 
be  amber  colored, — in  fact  will  not  have  sufficient  color 
to  make  you  take  notice  of  them.  Iiut  they  will  very 
likely  iiroduce  the  result  we  have  mentioned  aliove. 
Now  [or  the  cau.se. 

Sir  M’illiaju  Crookes  who  invented  the  Crookes  Tulie 
invented  this  gla.ss  jirimarily  for  the  use  of  laboratory 
viii'kers  wlio  micht,  of  uece.ssity.  lie  exposeil  to  tlie 
\ery  disturbing  effects  of  ultra-violet  rays  which  are 
an  invisible  constituent  of  light.  'I’lie  (.'rookes  len.ses 
absorb  ultra-violet,  and.  as  the  nltra-vioiot  in  sun  light 
produces  a certain  amount  of  eye-strain  or  fatigue, 
Crookes  lenses  are  lieing  recommended  by  opticians  to 
pcojile  who  spemi  a.  great  jiart  of  their  time  out  in  the 
oiien  in  briglit  light,  on  the  water,  moloriiig.  etc. 

.\s  a photogra|)hic  film  or  plate  is  c.sjiecially  sen- 
sitive to  ultra-violet  rays  you  can  readily  .see  that 
if  a sitter  is  \reai-ing  these  glasses  the  light  reflected 
into  the  camera  from  all  of  the  face,  except,  that  part 
directly  back  of  the  eye-glasses,  will  contain  the  ultra- 
\iolet,  and  the  light  reflected  from  the  eyes  through 
the  eye-glas.ses  will  be  minus  the  nltra-\  inlet.  So  the 
eyes  wdl  .seem  to  lie  nudei'c\[iosed. 

9'he  effect  will  be  very  Tuuch  the  s:uuc  as  if  the 
sitter  were  wearing  tinteii  gla.sscs.  ( rookes  lenses  are 
made  in  twii  grades.  and  H,  the  \ glass  ha\ing  |)ra('- 
tically  no  I’olor  at  all  and  Ihe  15  gla.ss  j\ist  the  slight 
smoky  aiiiiearance  we  have  mentione<l.  If  you  en- 
counter a subject  wearing  the  lenses  you  may  not 
notice  the  effect  in  your  negative,  cspeci:dly  if  you 


\ise  artificial  light  for  negative-making.  But  if  your 
sitter  wears  the  15  len.se.s,  look  out  for  trouble.  The 
mo.st  .simple  remedy  is  another  pair  of  leii.se.s  which 
the  sitter  usually  owns. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  these  Crookes  len.ses 
also  absorli  infra-red  rays  which  are  found  at  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  spectrum  from  the  ultra-violet  and 
which  are  also  invisible.  The.se  rays  are  given  off 
largely  by  hot  metals  or  glass  and  often  cause  de- 
fective sight,  especially  among  gla.ss-blowers,  in  the 
form  of  cataracts  on  the  eyes.  The  Crookes  lenses 
offer  the  neces.sary  preventive  measure  to  safeguard 
the  workers'  eye.s.  So  that  they  are  another  of  the 
results  of  scientific  research  that  are  proving  a great 
blessing  to  humanity.  The  Crooke.s  gla'-s  ab-sorbs 
the  ultra-violet  and  infra-red  rays  becau.se  of  metallic 
oxides  and  nitrates  that  are  u.sed  in  making  the  gla.ss. 
(Jne  of  the  most  common  of  the.se  is  nickel  oxide;  there 
being  several  different  formuke,  all  producing  very 
much  the  same  effects.  As  we  said  at  the  beginning, 
however,  the  thing  that  will  interest  the  photographer 
most  is  the  way  these  eye-glass  lenses  will  act  as  filters 
when  a subject  is  being  photographed.  Keep  this  in 
mind  aiul  ask  your  sitter  if  he  is  wearing  Crookes 
lenses  if  you  are  at  all  in  doubt. 


Accuracy  of  Early  Events 

X PROFESSIONAL  Worker  of  high  local  reputation 
gave  a.  lecture  on  [ffiotography,  before  a large  and 
apiireciative  audience  in  a Western  city,  recently.  He 
deserves  credit  for  enterprise  and  fitness.  It  certainly 
was  good  advertising,  even  if  in  jiicturing  some  of  the 
early  events  of  the  art,  his  element  of  atmosphere 
slightly  obscured  charity.  Perhaps,  no  one  in  his 
audience  noticed  his  several  dejiartures  from  historical 
accuracy;  but  should  his  success  as  a lecturer  tempt 
him  to  repeat  his  paper — especially  before  a gathering 
of  professional  craftsmen — he  may  find  it  <lesirable 
to  check  up  his  facts  with  the  aid  of  a standard  ])hoto- 
graphic  encycloi):edia.  although  not  one  photographer 
in  a thousand  woulil  be  in  a position  to  challenge  the 
accuracy  of  his  hi.storical  .statements  as  made  in  the 
first  place. 

For  instance,  it  was  Dr.  or  Profe.ssor  (not  plain  Mr.) 
Draper,  of  immortal  fame,  who  used  his  sister  (Dorothy 
Draper) — not  his  wife — as  a sitter,  when  in  1840 — not 
in  1839 — he  maile  the  first  photograph  (a  daguerreo- 
type) of  any  living  ])erson.  Moreover,  his  model, 
on  this  eventful  occasion,  was  obliged  to  sit  with  white 
powdereil  face  in  full  sunlight,  not  forty-five,  but 
only  thirty  minutes,  and  that  was  long  enough.  Prof. 
Draiier.  like  other  daguerreotypists,  u.sed  highly 
poli.^hed  silver-coated  co])per  plates,  not  merely  polished 
coi)])ei'  plates,  in  making  his  daguerreotypes.  These 
are  ])robably  the  only  mistakes  maile  by  our  jirofessional 
friend — we  judge  only  from  a brief.  ])rinted  report 
of  his  lectuR — but  as  his  enteriirise  is  highly  com- 
mendable, and  worthy  ( f emulation,  we  hope  that  he 
will  free  his  paper  '>f  i..‘se  and.  iio.ssibly.  other  errors, 
so  that  he  may  fi,'.;y  merit  the  ai)|)robation  of  a critical 
audience,  and  wide-awake  pre.ss-re])orters,  in  the 
future. 

Couldn’t  Fool  Him 

(Mrs.  Newcut  -"Are  you  sure  that  picture's  a genu- 
ine Rembrandt 

Her  Husband — ".Absolutely!  1 hunted  up  the  man 
that  iiainted  it  and  got  his  iiersonal  guarantee.” 

A'cic  York  Globe. 


ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


The  Camera  as  a .Money-Maker 

Xo  longer  does  the  indigent  cainerist  write  to  the 
pliotographic  press  eagerly  iinpiiring.  "I low  can  1 
make  my  camera  i)ay.'''  Insteail.  lie  passes  a rest- 
less night,  occasionally  tossing  from  one  side  to  the 
other  and  murmuring  to  himself:  "I  need  money  for 
films.  How  can  I get  it.' " He  already  has  a camera, 
so  that  he  does  not  need  to  avail  himself  of  the  con- 
spicuously displayed  suggestion,  at  his  dealer's;  “Take 
a Kodak  with  you  1"  If  only  the  sign  read.  ‘ Take  a 
roll-film  with  you!"  Hut  it  doesn't. 

If  he  will  hut  use  his  eye: — not  in  (piest  of  picture- 
material.  hut  commercial  oiiportunities — he  will  soon 
discover  how  to  use  his  camera  advantageously.  He 
should  rememher  the  old  maxim:  “The  Lord  helps 
him  who  helps  himself." 

I noticed  a suggestive  hut  not  necessarily  exemplary 
communication  in  I’hilip  Hale's  column,  in  the  Hnsinn 
Herald,  recently.  Here  it  is; — “Conspicuously  dis- 
playeil  in  the  window  of  a restaurant  on  one  of  Hrock- 
ton's  principal  streets  is  a large  reproduction  of  a photo- 
graph of  a monster  (lython  in  whose  coils  is  a poor  little 
fawn  which  the  python  is  about  to  swallow.  My 
mouth  waters  whenever  1 pass  this  gastronomic  ex- 
hihit.  and  1 find  it  ditficull  to  resist  the  impulse  to 
enter  and  order  ‘^■eal-cutlet  tircaded  with  tomato- 
.'auce.'  E.  p.  iiow.uiD." 

Now  the  despondent  cainerist  need  not  confine 
himself  to  original,  striking  'Uhjects  ilesiyneil  for  res- 
taurant'; there  are  other  kinds  of  husincs^  that  have 
not  yet  tieen  exploiteil  in  this  manner. 

lolister -dinner  could  he  advertiscil  h\-  a huge 
emstar-ean  fondly  clasping  the  nakerl  ankle  of  a hoy 
howling  with  delight.  If  the  cainerist  have  a fertile 
imagination,  he  can  concoct  a camera-theme  for  a li'h- 
flinner.  another  for  .'ome  outrloor  -port — has<-hall. 
tenni' or  canrieing.  and  get  in  touch  with  an  cnterjiri'ing 
sport-goo<l'  store.  Hy  and  hy,  if  he  he  resourceful 
and  hii'ine— like,  he  will  lie  making  money  “hand  over 
fi-t".  anrl  wonder  why  he  rlidn't  think  of  it  before. 

If  this  suggestion  appeal-  to  him  and  he  find'  it 
practical  and  promising  he  should  arrange  matters 
fpiietly  with  a number  of  proprietor-  in  iidrriiiri.  so 
that,  by  seeing  his  fir-t  venture,  other  amhitiou- 
can.eri-t-  may  not  -teal  hi-  thunder. 

X-Ray  Eye.s 

T)ir)  you  ever  hear  of  a per-on  being  cnilowcil  with 
“X-ray  eye-’ — the  [lower  to  hek  through  an  o|)arpie 
-creen  and  to  di-tingiii-h  an  olocct  that  i-  behind  it.' 

Mhile  I wa-  -itting  in  the  barber  - chair,  recently, 
having  my  hair  trimmed.  I wanted  to  r on-ult  a memo- 
ranflum  that  wa-  in  my  coat-|KK  kct ; but  rcnienilK’ring 
that  the  tiarber  had  removed  my  -pectacic-  to  facilitate 
hi-  work  and.  Iieing  unable  to  read  without  them.  I 
gave  it  up.  Hut  that  memorandum,  indicating  -c\cral 
important  errand-,  wa-  U[)[K-rmo-t  in  my  mind.  and. 
not  ni-hing  to  interrupt  the  liarlK'r.  I bc' .mic  rc-oiircc- 
ful.  Knowing  that  my  vi-ion  wa-  imjiaircd  by  a-tig- 
mati-m.  I rjnjetl\  rcmoverl  from  my  in-ide  c<iat-|)ockct 
a large-ized  [ilaying-card— the  .1.  of  ' \o  '(uc-tjon-. 


[ilease!  With  a common  [lin,  which  1 had  about  me. 
1 .slyly  pricked  a hole  through  the  eye  of  the  Jack  of 
Spades,  and  then  got  [lossession  of  my  memorandum. 
Holding  the  [iimcture  in  the  playing-canl  close  to  my 
right  eye — the  left  one  being  closed,  meanwhile — and 
the  memorandum  about  six  inches  in  front  of  it.  I easily 
reail  what  I had  written.  Xatnrally  the  Iiarbcr  had 
become  interested  in  this  procedure,  and  began  to  ask 
questions.  I ex|ilained  coolly  that  I had  “X-ray  eyes" 
and  that,  by  looking  through  an  opaipie  card  with 
either  eye.  the  other  being  closed  or  cm-ered.  I could 
distinguish  any  small  object  in  front  of  it.  The  barber, 
greatly  astonished,  held  first  a ring,  then  a pocket- 
knife.  then  a key — all  of  which  objects  I idcntifieil 
correct  ly.  Showing  the  card,  but  concealing  t he  pinhole, 
1 conviiH'ed  the  barber  that  it  was  opaque.  He  really 
believed  that  1 had  a strange  power  of  o|itical  [lenetra- 
tion — or  “X-ray  eyes." 

The  next  time  1 have  occasion  to  sit  in  this  barber'.- 
chair,  I shall  [irovide  myself  with  two  cards  exactly 
alike,  offering  one  for  general  examination,  while 
securely  holding  the  punctured  one.  Xatnrally.  I run 
the  risk  of  being  detected,  and  having  my  trick  dis- 
covered. by  .someone  who  understands  o|itics  or  photog- 
raphy. 

Issy  a Menacher 

I'sY  Kepi..\x.  formerly  demon  “menacher"  fman- 
ageri  of  box-cameras,  called  to  inform  us  that  he  has 
given  u|)  the  “[ihotograft ing"  and  is  now  “demon- 
menacher  of  box  fighter,-.''  Hi-  official  annouucemeni 
stafes: 

“I  am  now  a box-fighf ing  menacher  with  brains; 
instead  of  dewcloping  [iitcher-.  I am  dewelo[)ing  box- 
fighters.  iVI>'  boy  Check.N  Hernstcin  will  give  it  a fight 
to  Johnny  I )arcy  at  the  I’ioneers  athaletic  club  toniht 
and  I want  you  to  be  a fair  chudge  of  this  battle-  ainl 
gif  my  lioy  the  decision  as  I will  be  in  his  corner  ready 
to  bring  him  a coiqile  if  In'  is  knockeil  for  a gool." 

XoTE. — The  only  [lart  of  the  aliove  we  have  any 
doubt  about  is  the  clause  “with  brains".  .\nd  wc 
haven't  any  doubt  almiit  that,  when  wc  come  to  think 
of  it. — .Vcw  York  Sun. 

\ Justifiuhle  Error 

.\  HE  \ I)KH  recently  cal  Ice  I my  at  tent  ion  to  an  intcrc-t- 
ing  y)hotogra[)hic  event  in  Eonilon  that  In-  had  rcail  in 
a well-known  We-tern  ncw-paiier.  and  which  had  been 
quoted  from  “.1.  I’>.  " Fort nna tcl\  I rccogni-cil  not 
only  the  article,  but  the  -ourcc.  The  latter  wa-  K.  ./. 

linlixh  .Jnnrnah.  only  the  two  letter-  had  been  acci- 
dentally rcvcr-cd ; a t lea-t.  I thought  -o.  Xcx’crt hcic--. 
the  reader  alway-  of  an  impii-it  i\ c miml  wrote  to 
the  editor  of  the  new-|)a|icr  in  que-tion  and  a-ked  if 
h"  knew  the  meaning  of  thi'  two  letter-  altaihcil  to 
the  rpiotcil  art’ilc.  I'hc  an-wer  came  back,  “.lohn 
Hull,  of  cour-c ! " 

I nr,  bc-t  IVohibition  agent-  would  bi'  |)rofc--ioiia I 
|)hotogra[)licr-.  a-  they  arc  u-ed  to  taking  “-till-." 

I'.\changc, 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


A Public-Spirited  Work 

The  Toronto  Camera  Club  announces  that  it  is  to 
devote  the  energies  of  its  entire  meinl)ership  to  the 
making  and  collecting  of  a set  of  beantifni  lantern- 
slides  to  illustrate,  pictorially,  the  city  of  Toronto. 
This  collection  is  to  be  useil  in  the  interests  of  tlie 
city  at  large  and  to  be  loaned  to  organisations  devoted 
to  the  study  of  civic  improvement.  On  July  l(i,  the 
club  will  hold  an  exhibition  of  contact  ])rints  that 
result  from  the  work  of  the  committees  who  are  ex- 
])ected  to  cover  tlie  following  subjects:  parks,  street- 
scenes,  Humber  district,  public  buihlings,  monuments, 
residences,  island,  .sports,  exhibition,  flower-.stuilies, 
ami  the  Don  and  Scarboro  districts.  We  believe  that 
the  d'oronto  Camera  Club  deserves  to  be  commended 
highly;  and  we  ho])e  that  this  excellent  exainjile  will  be 
followed  liy  similar  enterprise  in  our  own  camera  clul)s. 


Frederick  & Nelson’s  Third  Exhibition 

'I'liE  third  annual  exhibition  of  pictorial  photogra])hy 
will  be  held  this  year  from  November  (i  to  18,  in- 
clusive. In  the  ab.'cnce  of  a regularly  organised 
camera.  chd>  in  Seattle.  Frederick  & Nelson  have  acted 
as  jiioneers  in  bringing  to  that  city  the  representative 
work  of  many  of  the  best-known  American  i)ictorialists. 
The  auditorium  of  the  store  is  ailmirably  fitted  for 
the  holding  of  such  an  exhibition,  and  care  has  been 
taken,  in  the  first  two  animal  shows,  to  provide  facil- 
ities thoroughly  in  keciiing  with  the  best  salon-tradi- 
tions. .V  substantial  prize-list  is  provided,  with  a 
ea|iital  ]iri/,e  of  one  hundred  dollars.  Amateurs  and 
jirofessionals  comiiete  in  these  exhibitions  on  an  equal 
basis.  For  two  years,  the  cajiital  prize  has  gone  to 
entrants  from  the  .\tlantic  .seaboard,  and  California 
entrants,  afso.  have  captured  a gooi  I share  of  the 
awards.  Fast  year,  more  than  l,-K)0  entries  were 
received,  and  IttO  prints  were  hung.  Detailed  pro- 
.■-jx’clus  of  the  regulations  and  awards  is  now  ready 
and  may  be  obtained  upon  ajiplication  to  Frederick  & 
Nelson.  Seattle.  Washington. 


Fhe  School  of  Photographic  Proficiency 

'I'llE  School  of  Photographic  Proficiency  which  will 
be  held  during  the  montli  of  August,  under  the  sjion.sor- 
ship  of  the  P.  .V.  of  .V.,  in  the  P.  .\.  of  .\.'s  own  building 
at  Winona  Lake.  Imk.  is  evidently  meeting  with  the 
ap])ro\  al  of  t he  craft,  as  o\-er  fifteen  a|iplications  have 
already  1)ccn  entered. 

'Phis  school  will  be  a iiost-graduate  course  this  year. 
That  is.  no  students  will  be  accepteil  who  have  not 
alrca<l,\-  worked  in  a studio.  Full-ficilged  photographers, 
owners  of  their  own  establishments,  as  well  as  employees 
arc  enleriug  their  names,  and  as  only  a limited  number 
can  be  accommodated,  we  suggest  that,  those  who 
ex]iecl  to  attend  or  to  send  some  employee,  make  I heir 
aiiplications  at  oiiir.  With  each  application  the  initial 
payrnnit  of  ten  dollars  must  be  made,  this  ten  ilolla  rs. 
of  course,  ap])lyiug  on  the  full  fee  of  fift\'  ilollars  which 
all  students  must  pa,\-.  'I'his  fifty  dollars  covers  all 


exiienses  of  tuition  and  material  for  the  entire  course, 
lasting  the  whole  month  of  August. 

Hoard  and  lodging  can  be  obtained  most  economi- 
cally at  Winona  Lake — we  understand  from  $8.00  a 
week  up,  according  to  requirements.  Winona  Lake 
itself  is  a summer-resort,  and  a Chautauqua  is  held 
there  during  the  summer.  Concerts  by  celebrated 
bands  and  singers  are  given  there  daily,  and  the  fee  for 
attending  these  is  very  trifling  indeed.  There  is  a fine 
lake  for  swimming  and  boating,  and  everything  else  to 
make  the  stay  there  most  enjoyable.  In  fact,  the 
students  will  really  be  having  a summer- vacation. 

William  II.  Towles  of  Washington,  D.C.,  is  the 
princijial  instructor  and  head  of  the  school.  He  will 
lie  assisted  all  the  time  by  the  best  experts  from  all 
the  various  manufacturing  concerns,  by  an  expert 
retoucher,  by  lecturers  and  by  all  other  well-known 
photographers  who  will  go  there  to  help  Towles. 

'I'he  manufacturers  have  lieen  very  generous  in 
supiilying  the  .school-building  with  all  necessary 
apparatus  of  every  kind — lights,  cameras,  lenses, 
jirinting-machines,  paper,  chemicals,  plates  and  films. 
There  will  be  nothing  missing  that  goes  to  make  up  a 
most  modern  studio-equipment,  and  the  students  will 
be  taught  the  mo.st  modern  ways  of  producing  high- 
class  photographs. 

The  fee  required  of  the  students  is  a most  moderate 
one.  and  there  will  be  iw  e.rtra  charges  for  books,  mate- 
rials, supplies,  etc.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
school  is  not  a money-making  jiroposition.  The 
exiienses  are  guaranteed  and  underwritten  by  the 
P.  A.  of  A. 

The  school-course  will  cover  posing,  lighting,  negative 
making,  ilarkroom  work,  retouching,  printing — using- 
all  the  standard  brands  of  jiaper.  etc.  Lectures  on  the 
pro]ier  use  of  lenses,  etc.,  the  various  forms  of  artificial 
light  and  other  subjects  will  be  given. 

Applications,  with  the  ten-dollar  part  payment, 
should  lie  .sent  in  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  P.  A. 
of  A.,  at  1*2]  Caxton  Huilding.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Toronto  Camera  Club 

The  'I’hirty-F'ir.st  .Vnnual  Toronto  Salon  of  Photog- 
raphy will  be  held  at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition 
from  August  2(1  to  September  it,  1922,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Toronto  (Jamera  Club.  Owing  to  the  con- 
tinued success  of  this  annual  event,  the  largest  gallery 
in  the  Huilding  of  .Vpplied  .Vrts  will  be  used.  The 
('ommitto'e  asks  again  for  the  generous  support  which 
pictorial  photographers  in  the  United  States  have 
accorded  this  salon  in  the  past.  Entry-forms  and 
particulars  may  be  olitained  from  .1.  H.  Alackay, 
Secretary,  2 Gould  Street.  Toronto. 

The  officers  of  the  Toronto  Camera  Club  are:  .1. 
.Vddison  Reid,  past  president;  ,\.  T.  ('riugan.  honorary 
Iiresident;  .\.  R.  Hlackburn,  president;  G.  R.  Smith, 
first  vice-president;  W.  "N'.  Wills,  second  vice-president; 
and  Russ  M.  Collins,  .secretary-treasurer.  The  Salon 
Committee  is  composed  of  W.  <).  Hammond,  J.  Addison 
Reid,  E.  Hoch,  J.  R.  Lawson.  F'rederick  Haird,  J. 
Eckersley,  .\.  Van.  E.  J.  Long,  ,V.  Hrigden,  chairman, 
and  J.  li.  Mackay,  .secretary. 


Double  Feat 

“t'.U'c.nT  AT  Thikd!"  is  a soniewlial  remarkable  ])lav 
and.  ordinarily,  diflieult  to  idiotograjih.  The  runner 
had  made  a three-base  hit.  Init  he  began  to  slide  into 
third  base  just  as  he  had  reached  the  bag.  instead  of 
doing  so  before.  The  eonseciuence  was  that  he  oversliil 
the  base.  Seeing  this,  the  third-base  man.  having  just 
received  the  ball  from  the  outfielder,  turned  sharjily 
and  made  for  the  bag  and  touched  it  a fraction  of  a 
second  before  the  runner  succeeded  in  iloing  so. 

Data:  .\pril  -2.5.  1!)22;  good  light,  at  4 p.m.;  1 (isn 
.seeoiul;  Soldier's  Field.  Harvard  Stadium.  ( amliriilge; 
4x.)  (iraflex;  (i’s-inch  R.  L.:  at  1'  f..):  plate;  M.  (T: 
.\zo  print:  Leslie  IT  .Tones,  of  the  liosloii  Ilcrnhl. 


of  New  Fiiglaiid  for  several  years,  ami  was  its  presi- 
dent in  1021.  Mr.  I’cterson  was  a man  of  endearing 
cpialities.  of  U[)right  eharacter  ami  a capai)le  and 
artistic  photographer,  receiving  many  prizes  in  recog- 
nition of  his  skill. 

$15,000  Postage  for  an  Ordinary  Letter 

Till-:  well-informed  know  very  well  that  since  the  depre- 
ciation of  European  money-values,  postage,  among 
all  other  things,  has  increased  inordinately.  Whereas 
it  used  to  cost  one-fifth  of  a (ierman  mark  to  transit  an 
ordinary  letter  from  any  part  of  (lermany  to  the  I nited 
States,  fifteen  marks  is  now  required  to  perform  the  same 


"r.U  GHT  AT  THIHI)  ' 


( 'n/irff  SI/  B kIou  Ilrrnld 
I.KSIAK  K.  JONES 


•\lgodt  K.  F’eterson 

We  are  again  called  upon  to  n-eord  the  pas-ing  of 
a photographer  who  wa-  a credit  to  the  craft,  viz. 
.\.  K.  Peterson,  of  Hartfonl.  ( Onn.  Mr.  Peter-on  wa- 
l)orn  in  I Iricehamn.  Swcilen.  October  4.  1S7  7.  and 
came  to  .\nierica  in  1Ss:e  .U  the  age  of  -ixtecn.  he 
l)Cgan  the  -tudy  of  photography  at  the  Notman  ."tmlio. 
P."-*on.  .Ma--.  He  then  worked  -m-ee— ively  in  -tu- 
dio-  in  Hartford  and  Minneapoli-.  and  returned  later 
tr>  Hartford,  where  he  worked  with  Schervee  N ( urti-. 
He  afterward-  lea-ed  thi-  -tudio  and  conducted  it  a- 
the  Peter-on  .'•tmlio.  until  Pt20.  when  he  -tarted  the 
.\.  K.  Peter-on  .'■tudio.  at  tsti  Pratt  Street,  which  he 
■ a Tried  on  until  hi-  death,  .bine  .4.  I!i22.  ai  hi-  hoim-. 
He  wa-  -ick  with  typhoid  fe\er.  for  about  ten 
day-,  aufl  thi-  malady  rlevelojied  into  rerebro--()inal 
meningifi-  with  fatal  re-ult-.  lb  wa-  buried  at 
Norwich.  Oonn..  the  pall-'ocarer-  being  .John  II.  frar-i 
and  Ralph  P.  I’rackett  of  I’o-tiiu.  Harrv  lifio-kmore 
of  H-rtforrl.  and  W.  H Manah.an.  .!  ..  -'.f  Hdl-i.-,ro. 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Peter-on  married  Mi--  Dora  Mann  in  Pto.7. 

d i-  -urviverl  by  hi-  widow,  hi-  -on  T>'m.  two  brotlv  r- 
and  fr.ur  -i-ter-  in  .\merica.  and  two  -i-ter-  in  -wed'  n. 
He  wa-  an  offi  -er  in  the  Photogr.-ipher-  .\--ociat,on 


service,  although  by  ami  by.  thi-  matter  and  other- 
will  go  back  to  normal  -y.  In  Ku— ia.  however,  this 
deyireci.-itifui  ha- gone  beyomi  all  bound-,  and  the  postage 
on  an  ordinary  letter  which  co-t-  five  cent-  from  the 
I nited  St;ite-  to  any  jiart  in  Ru— ia.  eo-t-  .‘fO.illl  I ruble- 
from  that  country  to  thi-l  .\  nibh-  i-  a -ilver  coin  which 
i-  erpial  to  .7]  cent-  I S.  currency  in  normal  time-. 
letter  which  came  to  the  PuoT<i-|-inA  office  from  a <-or- 
rc-|)ondent  in  -outhern  Ru— ia  recently  bore  on  the 
envelo|)C  two  yio-tage-.-tamp-.  one  of  7..)0'l  ruble-,  the 
other  of  22. .7(1  I rubi  '---  a tol;il  of  .'!().U  I I riibl  ■-! 


For  the  Kinema-T.nt'nu.siust 

Tin;  intere-t  in  motion-yfietiire  iihotography  eon- 
tinuc-  to  imrea-e  among  amateur  ami  profe--ional 
[)hotogra])her-.  .New  e(juipment-  and  acee--orie-  are 
m iking  thidr  apyiearam-e  eonlinually.  To  bring  -oiiie 
fif  the  be-t  to  the  attention  of  it-  en-tomer-.  the  l!a-- 
t amera  < omi>any.  100  North  Dearb-irn  Street.  ( hi- 
cag...  ha-  recently  i--ued  th'-  "Ra--  Rook  of  Kim-ma- 
.\])j)ar,itu- " which  may  be  obtaim-rl  free  of  charge. 
.\n  artiele.  ‘•The  ITincijile-  of  Kmematography".  b\ 
t haric-  R.i--.  in  tin-  new  catalog,  will  b-  found  of 
valm  to  reader-  interc-te<|  in  mot ion-i)ie|ure-. 
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THE  GUMPS  - Not  Local  Talent 


“THE  CiU.MPS",  CARTOON  BY  SIDNEY  SMITH 


For  the  Sake  of  Humanity 

We  c;i11  special  attention  to  tlie  announcement  of 
^'ictor  Gorliatchew,  Kietf.  Xecrasowskaja  0,  CiigJ.  in 
our  advertising-pages.  When  a gentleman  of  refine- 
ment and  culture  is  com])elled  to  resort  to  desiierate 
measures  to  obtain  food  for  himself  and  family,  we 
helieve  that  our  readers  will  assist  him,  in  every  way 
possible,  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  American 
Relief  .\dministration  in  this  country  and  at  Kietf 
will  furiusli  all  required  infoimation. 


Use  of  the  Yellow  Filter 

Ix  using  a yellow  filter,  .says  a writer  in  Pliotoi/ra pti- 
i.':chc  Uiuidsvlmii.  real  ad  vantage  can  only  be  gained  when 
this  is  done  sy.stcmatically  and  intelligently,  .\mong 
amateurs  the  .selection  of  the  filter  is  generally  made 
wilhout  consideration  and  without  regard  to  the  kind 
of  emulsion  on  the  plate  or  the  character  of  the  subject, 
in  s]iite  of  all  the  instructions  and  explanations  given 
in  the  text-l>ooks.  For  instance,  in  making  views 
with  a distant  background  ami  in  mountain-landscaiies 
a mnch  too  strongly  colored  filter  is  often  used.  The 
result  is  that  even  the  most  distant  features  such  as 
lulls  are  brought  out  too  di.stinetly  and  the  natural 
per.s])cctive  of  the  view  is  lo.st.  Tiie  distant  features 
appear  to  be  brought  nearer,  the  a|)preciation  of  the 
real  distance  of  the  indivi<lual  objects  is  erroneous  and 
the  relations  of  space  are  falsified.  Rut  a too  dark 
N'l'llow  filter  may  also  bring  another  misinterpretation 
into  the  j)ictnre,  if  the  exposure  is  not  sufficient.  'I'he 
negative  will  ajipear  hard  and  the  shadows  will  lack 
tone-gradation  and  details.  We  cannot  warn  beginners 
too  strongly  against  the  unintelligent  and  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  yellow  filters  when  on  a journey;  but  iirevious 
slud\'  of  filters  of  different  strengths  should  first  be 
made  at  home  and  the  projier  time  of  exposure  for  each 
studied,  d'he  darker  filters  should  be  used  oidy  when 
it  is  desired  to  empfiasise  some  elouil-effect ; but  it 
mii.st  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  will  affect  the  landscape 
vi'iy  unfaN'orably. 


An  Excellent  Printing-Medium 

.\i/nior<ui  it  might  seem,  to  the  general  reader,  that 
there  would  not  be  rooni  for  aiml  her  printing-pa|)er 
in  model'll  |ihotograph,\',  yet  we  can  assure  him  that 
there  is,  in  tlie  form  of  Satista.  We  received  a lieautiful 
print  from  ^^'illis  & Clements,  ISIf  (’hestnnt  Street. 


Philailelphia,  Pa.,  and  we  believe  that  our  readers 
should  become  better  acquainted  with  a printing- 
medium  that  yields  such  superb  results.  Interesting 
de.scriptive  matter  and  samples  on  reque.st. 

Types  of  Cameras 

Maxy  iihotographers  are  now  turning  their  attention 
to  the  purcha.se  of  some  new  camera  for  the  .sea.son's 
work,  and  we  are  constantly  being  con.sulted  as  to  the 
jiarticular  jiattern  which  we  recommend.  While  we 
liave  every  desire  to  help  inquirers,  it  is  very  difficult 
usually  to  give  an  answer  that  will  satisfy  both  the 
recipient  and  ourselves.  The  jiattern  of  outfit  used  is 
.so  very  largely  a matter  of  personal  taste  or  individual 
[ireference  that  an  outsider  who  does  not  know  the 
|)hotograi)her  himself  is  at  a loss  which  jiarticular  form 
to  recommend.  Whatever  may  be  the  tyjie  cho.sen,  it  is 
callable  of  doing  some  jiarticular  form  of  work  very 
well,  and  of  doing  any  other  photography  moderately 
well.  We  cannot  think  of  any  form  of  in.strument  that 
could  not  in  this  .sense  lie  termed  suitable  for  “all- 
round work";  yet  very  often  all  the  information  we 
have  is  that  the  impiirer  jirojio.ses  to  do  "all-round 
work,"  and  would  like  to  know  what  in.strument  we 
advise  him  to  get.  Without  wishing  to  shirk  re.sjion- 
sibility,  the  tie.st  cour.se,  if  there  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood a dealer  whom  the  photographer  knows  and  can 
dejiend  ujion,  is  to  .see  him  and  talk  things  over  with 
him.  This  has  the  advantage  that  the  instruments 
them.selves  can  lie  seen  and  handled — very  often  they 
can  be  tried;  at  any  rate,  the  dealer,  by  a little  judicious 
cross-examination,  can  ascertain  a good  deal  better 
than  we  can  hojie  to  do  through  the  jiost  just  what  it 
is  that  would  lie  likely  to  suit.  Perhaps  those  who 
think  of  consulting  us  ou  this  or  kindred  tojiics  would 
bear  tliis  in  mind;  and  if  they  do  write,  would  write  as 
fully  as  jiossible  ujion  their  views  and  jireferences. 

Of  Value  to  the  Photo-Finisher 

d'liEiiE  is  no  question  lhat  modern  jihoto-fiiushing 
is  a sjieeialty  that  reijuires  jiractical  knowledge,  busi- 
ness-ability and  the  best  of  equipment.  The  Xorthern 
Photo-Snjijily  Coinjiany.  !M)'2  Xicollet  .Avenue.  Minnea- 
jiolis,  Minnesota,  has  issued  a valuable  liooklet,  "Modern 
Photo-Finishing  .\jijilianees,"  which  we  lielieve  should 
be  read  carefully  by  those  who  are  in.  or  who  con- 
temjilate  entering,  the  business  of  jihoto-finishing. 
This  booklet  may  be  obtained  free  li\-  writing  them. 
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^'entilatinsi  the  Photographic  Darkroom 

Kvery  one  knows  that  proper  ventilation  in  a 
pliotograi)Iiic  ilarkrooin  is  essential,  altliongli  many 
of  them  are  not  looked  after  properly  in  this  direction. 
Fumes  from  the  acid-fixing  hath  and  other  odors 
should  he  quickly  .sent  out  of  the  area  where  the  dark- 
room-man  lias  to  breathe,  and  whose  health  should  he 
considered.  The  sketch  shows  a plan  for  a darkroom 
which  was  utilised  from  a small  space  then  availahle 
and  which  has  proved  very  satisfactory  for  the  purpose. 
I worked  out  the  ventilation-prohlem  about  the  first 
thing  I did.  Wall-hoard  was  used  to  make  the  parti- 
tion. .\  modern  ventilator  was  installed,  one  of  the 
type  which  revolves  and  carries  the  air  out.  inducing  a 
certain  amount  of  suction  in  its  action;  the  jiipi' 


running  down  into  the  darkroom.  This  ventilator  is 
of  the  ball-bearing  kind  and  the  least  amount  of  wind 
cau-e-  it  to  revolve  if  a fan  is  not  u>ed.  I have  a car 
and  utilise  the  power  from  my  battery  to  r>[)crate  a 
fan  which  is  placetl  at  the  bottom  of  the  room  so  that  a 
goorl  clean  supply  of  air  is  drawn  into  and  expelled 
from  the  room  at  all  times  when  any  one  is  u-ing  the 
room.  It  can  l>e  run  with  dry-celb.  I have  tested  the 
air  repeatedly  when  the  fan  has  lK-en  in  operation, 
while  I was  working  with  various  chemicals  in  the 
darkroom,  and  fin<l  that  this  idea  exiiels  the  foul  air 
sjitisfactorily.  The  size  of  the  room  I made  was  six 
by  eight  feet,  and  in  it  are  a table,  cupboard,  sink  and 
waste-ba-ket.  t<as  i-  uscrl  for  the  illuminant  and  for 
[irinting.  but  the  light  from  the  window  can  also  be 
Used  for  (laylight-printing.  For  the  per-on  or  firm 
desirous  of  making  a small  darkrfioni  in  the  corner  of  a 
factory-rfKim  this  can  t>e  worketl  out  very  well,  and  the 
ventilation  is  one  r>f  the  first  things  to  be  consi<lercd 
so  that  the  whole  outfit  will  prove  a success  and  so 
that  the  worker  in  the  darkroom  can  really  be  com- 
fortable, Heal  harm  i-  done  where  the-e  yirecaiitions 
are  not  heeded.  <'  II  Tmom\s. 


< T stomf.r:  ■ How  many  people  work  in  your  office.'" 
Proprietor;  "tth.  I should  say.  roughly,  about  onc- 
t’lird."-  F.xchange. 


Chicago  Branch  of  New  Yoik  Institute  of 
Photography 

iM.WY  of  our  readers  w ill  be  pleased  to  know  that  the 
well-known  Xew  'S'ork  Institute  of  Photograph! . IH 
West  .‘?(ith  Street.  Xew  York  ('ity,  has  opened  another 
branch  of  motion-picture,  portrait  and  commercial 
photography  at  (>:!0  South  Wabash  venue,  ( bicago. 
.\ccording  to  the  announcement,  "here  you  will  receive 
the  same  courtesy  and  service  that  we  exteml  to  all 
our  friends  in  any  part  of  the  country."  We  wish  the 
new  branch  the  utmost  success. 


.\I.\RC11  I'KIZE-W  INMM;  ]>I(  TrHK. 

.imi.N  (;.  .\i.\Hsii.\i,i/s  M, \su-i-()\vi)KU 

( OMI’ETI'IION.  HY  U.  A.  H.XHHEH, 
KLYHIA.  Oimi. 


Increased  Sales  (iaiise  Reduced  Price 

Wh?;kf,  an  article  of  merit  wins  its  wa\-  to  the  extent 
that  increased  sales  make  possil)|c  a reduction  in  its 
lost  to  the  purihaser.  we  believe  that  it  speak-  well 
for  the  article  and  for  the  manufacturer.  \\r  are 
relial>ly  informed  by  (i.  M Milner,  maker  of  the  Milner 
bighl-fjauge.  Fairfax.  California,  that  on  account  of  a 
verv  satisfactor.!  Kuropean  connection  and  an  increased 
demand  in  thi-  conntrv  the  overhead  manufacturing 
cost-  have  been  lowered  -o  that  he  ha-  reduced  the 
price  of  the  gauge  to  ■sl.OU.  beginning  .lul\  I There 
is  to  be  no  decrea-e  in  qualit\-  nor  in  the  disiount  to 
dealers.  In  fact,  the  dealers  arc  protected  b\-  a -po  ial 
arrangement.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  bu'incss  i, 
picking  U|).  and  we  hojie  that  other  advertiser-  will  be 
able  to  report  increa-ed  -ale-  within  the  next  few 
months.  This  i-  the  time  to  adxerli-e. 


Building  an  Outdoor  Darkroom 

lx  liis  t'litertaiiiiiig  depart nient,  “J^iffle,"  in  The 
Aiiwiriir  rhofof/riij,'lirr.  tlie  AValnis — 'W.  k.  F.  Wastell — 
refers  aimisingly  to  the  construction  of  an  outdoor  dark- 
room liy  a friend. 

"The  incideid  to  wliich  I refer  was  tlie  ( 'ari)erder’s 
first  introduction  to  the  art  and  sciemr  of  jiliotograiihy, 
tlie  said  introduction  taking  the  form  of  an  order  to 
iiiiild  an  <intdoor  darkroom.  As  some  of  my  readers 
may  some  da,\’  wisli  to  hnild  one  them.selves,  they  can- 
not do  hettcr  tlian  learn  how  the  ( 'ari)enter  made  his — 
anil  then  do  just  the  op|)osite.  By  tlie  rule  of  con- 
traries they  ought  to  succeed. 

"lie  first  made  a framewoi  k that  looked  like  a hencoop 


Medusa.  ‘\o  light  can  come  throngli  them  pijies.’ 
he  .said,  'hut  hair  can.'  So  it  coidd.  So  could  water; 
and  when  the  rain  came  the  pipes  made  an  ideal,  if 
somewhat  torrential  and  grimy,  shower-bath. 

"But  the  ('ari)enter  .sawed — I should  say  .soared — to 
greatest  Jieights  when  he  fitted  up  the  water-tank.  He 
shut  himself  in  the  room,  and  by  the  light  of  a candle  lie 
.screwed  that  cistern  to  the  wall  so  that  dynamite  alone 
could  have  shifted  it.  d'hen  he  called  to  his  boy  outside 
to  turn  on  the  lap  from  the  hon.se-.snpiily  to  .see  that  the 
tank  filled  j)ro])erl\-.  He  said  he  would  turn  it  off 
himself,  and  the  boy  could  go  home.  He  went. 

"Tlie  Cariienter  watched  the  tank  gradually  filling, 
and  as  he  leaned  over  he  knocked  the  candle  into  the 
water.  He  repealed  the  Collect  for  the  day,  and  long  and 
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on  slill.>.  This  he  proceeded  to  cover  wilh  some  old 
matchboarding  lhal  had  absorbed  the  rains  ol  years, 
jilugging  up  as  well  as  he  could  the  countic.ss  shakes  and 
knof-holes.  The  ricxi  day  being  sunny  anil  hot,  he  look 
a day  off,  as  was  his  wiml  on  such  dais;  and  when  he 
came  back  fo  lln'  job  the  boards  had  shrunk  to  such  an 
cxieni  lhal  Ihe  room  looked  like  a wicker-cagi'.  So  he 
coxered  it  oulside  wilh  lar-fcll,  and  lined  il  wilh  cheap 
\\all-lia|)cr. 

"\Vlieu  licwcnl  inside  and  shut  Ihe  door,  Ihe  room  was 
as  hoi  as  Ihe  place  wlii-nio  Ihe  road  was  being  rapidly 
paved  with  his  good  inicntions.  Therefore,  he  invenled 
a veiililalor.  lie  did,  re.dl.w  II  took  the  form  of  a 
cluster  of  short  k-nglhs  of  lead-piping,  curled  Into  fan- 
lastic  sha|ics.  .'iihI  conimurnc,al  ing  Ihrongh  holes  in  Ihe 
i(jof  with  Ihe  oiit<'r  air-.  Il  looked  like  Ihe  head  of 


.s(|uare  measures  backwai'ils.  and  then  he  climbed  down 
in  the  dark  to  go  and  turn  the  water  off.  And  by  my 
faith  and  truth,  sweet  gentles  all.  he  had  .screwed  up  that 
cistern  so  that  the  door  would  only  open  1 1 1(>  inches. 

'A  (in  know  the  story  of  the  braxe  little  Hollander  xvho 
held  up  a big  Dutch  canal  xxilh  one  hand  till  his  com- 
lialriots  came  and  rammeil  a clax-cork  info  the  hole  in 
Ihe  dyke.  Even  so.  stood  the  poor  Carpenter  for  hours 
plugging  U|)  the  feed-pipe  of  Ihe  cistern.  Then  it 
rained,  and  Medusa  began  to  l>lay  on  him.  There  xvere 
more  curly  jiipcs  than  he  had  fingers  to  iiing  them,  .so 
he  had  lo  lake  il  as  a joke.  He  xxas  found  at  la.st,  and 
they  turned  off  Ihe  xxaler,  and  slripped  off  a .sheet  of 
fell,  and  he  crawled  out  through  the  xvalljiaper. 

"Moral.  There  is  a good  deal  of  plum  in  the  [irai dice 
of  fhologra]ihy." 
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Yearly  events  used  to  come  aronnil  once  a y(>ar. 
or  when  we  were  very  young,  about  once  in  every 
three  years.  Now  they  arrive  at  comet  pace,  si)  tliat 
it  is  more  like  one  than  twelve  months  between  them. 
In  fact,  it  seemed  only  the  other  day  that  we  were 
vi.'iting  the  Photographic  Pair,  going  around  its  stands 
and  meeting  old  friends. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Itrooke,'  must  be  congratulated  on  its 
organisation.  To  visitors,  the  whole  thing  seemed  to 
run  on  well-greascd  wheels,  and  the  exhilntors.  dem- 
on.-trator.'.  officials,  etc.,  wore  a most  placid  and  pleaseil 
air — not  always  an  easy  matter  when  the  thermometer 
'uddenly  registers  S(t  degrees  in  the  shade.  It  is  an 
odd  eoineiilenee  that  the  clerk  of  the  weather  always 
chooses  this  Pair  Week  in  May  to  provide  a burst  of 
heat,  and  give  us  a foretaste  of  real  summer. 

.\n  innovation  this  year  was  an  exhibition  of  .Amer- 
ican photography.  There  were  no  well-known  names 
in  the  catalog,  and  it  was  evidently  a traile-show  of 
the  l>est  professional  portraitists  in  the  States.  To 
us.  it  was  most  interesting;  for  although  there  was 
much  good  straightforwanl  work,  naturally  it  did  not 
t)ear  comparison  with  that  of  the  world-famous  .Amer- 
ican ma-ters  who.se  achievements  we  see  at  our  pic- 
torial exhibitions.  We  noticed  the  names  of  a gooil 
many  women  photographers,  which  i)roves  that  across 
the  water  they  have  discovered — as  we  have,  too — 
what  an  excellent  profession  photogra[)hy  is  for  women. 

The  biggest  and  most  important  staml  in  the  show 
was  Kodak'-,  fitted  up  just  like  one  of  their  familiar 
shop-windows.  .All  tlieir  newest  inventions  were  in 
evidenc-e;  and  portrait-film  and  its  possil)ilities  were 
amply  demonstrated.  Kvidcntly.  at  last,  the  (iraflex 
is  to  be  pushed  on  the  English  market,  anil,  fitted  with 
a telephoto  lens,  it  seemed  capable  of  almost  every 
kind  of  work.  There  are.  of  course,  big  possibilities  in 
reflex  cameras  which  the  .Americans  understand  at 
present  far  better  than  we  do.  Hut  this  year's  -how 
seem-  to  demonstrate  that  the  English  are  taking  up 
this  subject  -eriou-ly.  as  most  of  the  large  manu- 
facturer- were  exhibiting  a reflex  camera  of  -omc  sort. 
Houghton  - had  one  called  the  En-ign  Tropical  l’o[)ular. 
which  -nggc-l-  stnngth  and  reliability  in  trying  cir- 
cumstance-. All  the  En-ign  pattern-  are  becoming 
very  popular,  especially  the  well-made,  little,  compact 
pocket  variety.  The  Thornton-l’ickard  ( o.  naturally 
-J)ecialis<-d  in  reflex  cameras  and  have  -omemo-t  conven- 
ient t\7)e-.  The  ".\idex."  the  reflex  shown  by  .Adam-,  is 
-iich  a -ubtle  and  intriguing  bit  of  mechanism  that  it 
required  -elf-re-traint  not  to  play  with  it.  Hut  our 
own  particular  fanev  i-  Xewman  and  Euardia'-  -2E2  x .‘5I2 
mo-lel.  The  thing  seems  to  lie  alive.  A 011  -ec  a clo-cd- 
up.  very  compact,  but  inert  little  in-trunicnt.  One 
word,  or  one  pre— . and  it  -jiring-  into  life,  opening  out 
all  on  it-  own.  and  at  ome,  to  the  ’ ready  ".  .Another 
touch  and  it  ha-  automatically  clo-ed  it-clf.  and  retired 
from  the  bii-y  world,  again  an  inert,  phlegmatic  box. 
■ .V.  and  ti."  ramera-  are  famou-  for  their  workman- 
-hip.  There  i-  no  snege-Eon  of  ma-— jiroduction  about 
their  priKliKt-,  A jmrcha-ir  may  interview  ;)iid  di-'U-- 
with  the  actual  man  who  evolved  the  lit'le  niiracle  of 
mgemidy  that  he  buy-. 

Hut  -neaking  per-onally.  we  mu-t  coni'e--  our  ol  l- 


fashionedness.  Not  being  pre.ss-pholograplicrs.  in  the 
modern  .sense  of  the  exqircssion.  and  not.  as  a.  rule, 
having  to  rush  exposures,  we  cling  to  our  groundglas.s- 
observation.  |)rcferring  it  to  any  mirror,  even  with 
spectacle-len,se.s  fitted  to  enlarge  the  view.  We  score, 
in  that  we  have  a far  lighter  load  or.  alternativel\', 
a much  larger  apijaratus.  AA'e  are  on  bedrock-terms 
with  our  view,  as  we  k/ioir  that  what  we  see  on  the 
groundglass  mu.st  certainlv  be  rejiroduced  on  the  plate. 
There  is  no  conjuring-triek  of  mirrors,  or  conqilex 
mechanic.s  to  get  out  of  order,  and  we  can.  above  all. 
be  ilelilierate. 

We  have  no  further  sfiace  to  mention  special 
exhibits,  but  the  show  was  exceptionaily  good  ami 
com|)letc.  an  unmi.-takal)le  sign  that  the  great  photo- 
graphic indu.stry  is  recovering  from  thi>  effects  of  the 
war.  and  that  in  every  branch  it  shows  fresh  acti\ily. 

This  is  the  month  of  [lict ure-shows  in  London.  The 
Royal  .Academy  is  the  chief  exhibitor,  and  is  much 
visited  by  photographers.  We  do  not.  always  approve 
all  we  .see  there,  and  the  newer  art-movements  are 
never  in  evidence.  Hut  it  is  intensely  reiire.senl at ive 
of  the  l)ig  Hritish  [mblic,  which  dearl\-  loves  .something 
it  can  understand  ea.-ily.  What  attracts  photograiihers 
to  the  Royal  .Academy  Is  the  immense  number  of  por- 
traits .shown;  and.  although  we  ])hotogra])hers  are 
always  insisting  how  much  painters  borrow  from  the 
camera,  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  we  can  also  learn  much 
from  paintings.  This  year,  the  most  talked-of  por- 
traits are  of  l.aily  Rocksavage  by  Mr.  Sargent  and 
Air.  Sim-,  and  the  one  b\-  Mr.  Sim-  is  the  more  iiopniar. 
Hut  what  we  want  to  point  out  i-  that  they  are  totally 
different,  one  would  say.  not  retmr-entat i ve  of  the 
same  individuality.  .And  again,  these  two  portraits 
have  nothing  in  common,  so  far  as  th<'  sitter  is  con- 
cerned. with  the  picture  of  Eaily  Rocksavaga-  exhibited 
anonymously  a few  year-  back  by  Sir  Willia  m < )rpen. 
."some  say  that  this  lady  is  -iich  a complex  |)crsonalit v. 
anil  that  each  portrait  is  faithful  to  some  mood.  Hut 
we  should  think  it  simply  a cisc  of  seeing  differently 
which  is  to  t)C  understood  with  such  an  individual  art 
as  painting;  and  the  curious  thing  is.  that  we  often 
get  very  similar  results  by  jihotography  and  entirely 
different  [lortraits  of  the  same  model. 

There  are  notable  signs  that  prices  of  |)hologra|ihlc 
materials  are  still  on  the  dcclini'.  The  Plat inol  \-|)c 
( om()an>'  announces  reductions  in  the  price-  of  its 
fiaper-.  .-onie  of  which  were  unprocurable  during  the 
war.  .And  the  J’mfrxxiniidl  I’lwlnijni  jilicr  Koilak's 
monthly  journal — and  Houghton's  I’mfrxxiniuil  Hiil- 
Jrltn  both  tell  the  same  tide,  which  is  no  doubt  in  great 
measure  re-jioiisible  for  the  increa-ed  activity  and 
interest  of  the  general  public  in  things  photographic. 

.Alany  of  our  read  Ts  are  probably  lamihar  with  t he 
page  of  photograjihie  humor  called  ' I’iffie"  that  has 
ajipeared  for  manv  year-,  fir-t  in  rholniini /iln/  and 
later  in  the  AtmiUtir  I’h'ilni/ni /ihir.  -igned  liy  “The 
\Aalru- ".  Hut  few.  jierha])-.  :ire  aware  that  the  Walrii- 
i-  Mr.  AA'a-telk  w ho-e  name  i-  well  know  n in  the  Stales, 
and  who  is  I’re-ident  of  the  Ro\al  I’hotographie 
.■society  this  year.  It  ha-  alwa\-  been  a wonder  to 
jihotographer-  here  how  Mr.  AAa-lell.  week  b\  week. 

f 'oiili >1  I/I  I nil  jihi/i  .'I'i 


RECENT  PHOTO-PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


The  following  patents  are  reported  exclusively  for 
PnoTf)-ERA  Magazine  from  the  law-offices  of  Norman 
Whitaker,  Whitaker  ]?uilding,  AVashington.  D.C., 
from  whom  cojiies  of  any  one  of  the  patents  can  be 
obtained  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  stamps.  The 
patents  mentioned  below  were  the  ones  issued  in  May 
from  the  Tnited  States  Patent -Office,  the  last  issues 
of  which  have  been  disclosed  to  the  iniblic. 

Photographic-fhinting  Machine  is  the  title  of  the 
patent,  number  l,-tl4,a<S^2,  invented  by  John  J.  Roth 
of  Dayton.  Ohio. 

George  C.  Heidler.  of  Rochester,  X.Y.,  has  receiveil 
[latent,  number  1.414,7(li),  on  a Method  of  and  Ap- 
paratus for  Develojiing  Films. 

1.41.5,2.20  is  the  patent  numlier  on  a Photographic 
Printing  and  NumViering  Machine  issued  to  Glen  M. 
Dye  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

James  S.  Risho[)  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  received 
his  [latent  on  a camera,  number  1,41.5. ;514. 

.\  Print-.Storage  Equi[)ment  for  Cameras  has  been 
issued  to  John  S.  Greene  of  Rochester,  N.Y.  Patent 
number  is  1,41(1,1!);!. 

Glen  M.  Dye  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  invented 
another  photogra[)hic  device  on  a Photogra[)hic-Print- 
Mashing  Machine  described  in  patent,  number  1,410,- 
402. 

1.410. .502  is  the  numlier  of  the  [latent  granted  to 
■Vrlie  Payne  of  I’aragouM,  Ark.  The  patent  is  on  a 
Multi|)le-Ex[)osure  Attachment  for  Cameras. 

Reflex  l’hotogra|>hic  t’amera  has  been  granted  to 
Percy  G.  Mason,  of  London.  Fhigland.  Patent  number 
is  l.'41(i..S,54. 

Vera  F.  laington  anil  .James  J.  JTnderwood  are  tlie 
joint  inventors  of  an  improvement  on  Print  AVash- 
ing  Device.  The  nundier  of  the  patent  is  1,417.077. 

Patent,  number  1.417.40.2,  was  patented  by  Robert 
Demas  Aloninger  of  AVashington,  Pa.  The  flevice  is 
a l’hotogra])hic-l’rinting  Ap[)aratus. 

In  Business  for  Fun — Not  Profit 

How  many  photogra|)hers  are  in  business  seemingly 
for  the  fun  of  iti'  AVell;  <(uite  a,  good  many.  Photo-I^ua 
Magazine  has  been  urging  [ihoto-finishers,  for  many 
years  [la.st,  to  do  busine.ss  for  [irofit,  to  [iroduee  (/ood 
work  and  to  charge  a f/ood  price  for  it.  A certain  concern 
in  Boston  has  for  many  years  been  doing  very  inferior 
work  in  [ihoto-finishing,  and  .seemed  “to  be  getting 
aw’ay  with  it.”  But.  when  customers  ha|)pened  to 
take  their  ex[)osed  films  to  one  of  the  leading  three 
Brondield  Street  firms,  and  saw  how  much  better  were 
the  resultant  [irints.  they  never  went  back  to  the  “cer- 
tain concern",  although  the  [irices  were  lower. 

Now.  this  [irire-cutting,  or  delivering  [loor  work, 
in  the  business  of  [ihoto-finishing.  is  all  nonsen.se.  It 
means  a lot  of  work,  yields  the  price-cutter  no  profit  — 
exce)>l.  [lerhaps,  in  the  ease  of  that  “certain  concern”, 
which  employs  i iicifieinil  and  low-priced  hel|i  and 
[daces  him  in  an  unfavorable  light, 

AA'e  understand  that  many  of  the  best  [ihoto-finishers 
in  the  country  are  going  to  organise  for  their  mutual 
benefit.  'Phey  will  have  it  in  their  [lower  to  educate 


the  general  [uiblic  to  a[ipreciate  really  first-cla.ss  work 
(contact  prints  and  enlargements).  This  wall  oblige 
the  price-cutters — who  are  mostly  poor  workmen — 
to  improve  their  output  or  else  lose  custom;  for  once 
the  amateur-snapshooter  understands  that  his  pro- 
miscuously expo.sed  films  or  plates  can  be  made  to 
yield  beautiful  [irints — filled  with  detail  and  character 
— even  at  a little  higher  price,  he  will  avoid  the  price- 
cutter,  or  the  careless  and  indifferent  photo-finisher, 
and  [latronise  exclusively  the  expert  purveyor. 

Say  it  with  a “Kodak” 

Editor  of  Photo-Era:  I notice  that  the  phrase 

originated  and  used  by  a Bo.ston  florist,  “Say  it  wdth 
flowers"  is  being  applied  as  a variant  to  other  lines 
of  business.  “Say  it  with  chocolates”,  is  one  form; 
“Say  it  with  books”,  is  another.  Now,  so  long  as 
weddings  are  a feature  of  the  month  of  June,  why 
not  coin  the  phrase,  “Say  it  with  a Kodak”.^  It’s 
as  good,  [iractical  and  appro[)riate  a phrase  as  any 
of  the  others,  and  I make  this  .suggestion  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  desire  to  make  a w’edding-present  and 
don't  hap[)en  to  think  of  the  right  thing.  The  bride 
would  be  delighted  to  use  it  on  her  wedding-trip. 

Re.spectfully,  A Reader. 

An  Attractive  Used-Camera  List 

AA'e  believe  that  many  of  our  readers  will  be  intere.sted 
to  olitain  the  new  used-camera  list  issued  by  Robert 
Ballantine,  St.  A’incent  Street.  Glasgow.  Scot- 

land. Each  outfit  has  been  inspected  by  Mr.  Ballan- 
tine, personally,  and  his  experience  of  over  thirty-five 
years  is  a guaranty  of  the  quality  and  value  of  the 
cameras  and  lenses  adverti.sed.  Most  of  the  outfits 
are  high-grade  equipments  made  by  manufacturers 
of  international  reputation.  The  list  will  be  sent  free 
of  charge  to  any  reader  of  Piioto-Era  Magazine. 

London  Letter 

(Coidi lined  from  paije  55) 

month  liy  month,  and  year  by  year,  could  sii.stain  and 
kec[)  liright  such  a wxinderfiil  vein  of  humor,  for  many 
of  his  jokes  live  on,  and  have  become  photographic 
household- words. 

AA’e  have  been  readers  of  and  contributors  to  Photo- 
Era  Magazine  now  for  many  years,  and  .somehow — 
probably,  thanks  to  genial  editorshi[) — there  has  been 
such  a feeling  of  intimacy  in  our  connection  with  it 
that  our  monthly  London  Ddter  is  more  a pleasure 
than  a duty  to  write.  AA'e  have  felt  that  we  really 
wanted  to  tell  our  American  friends  all  aliout  what 
we  are  doing  and  thinking  over  here.  This  feeling  was 
naturally  heightened  when  in  the  corre.s[)ondence  col- 
umns of  the  .\[>ril  issue  we  came  on  the  concrete  per- 
.sonal  touch  in  the  shape  of  a charmingly  worded 
a[)[)ieciation  from  a subscriber.  Naturidly,  we  go  on 
our  way  rejoicing,  and  feel,  if  possible,  in  clo.ser  touch 
than  ever  before  with  Photo-Er.v  readers. 
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How  I Photographed  a Dragon-Fly 


GEORGE 

NE  (lay  la>t  ^lay.  I rowivod  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Erencli.  asking  me 
to  write  the  stor\'  of  m\'  (iragon-fl,\' 
picture  wliieli  was  Ining  witii  eleven 
other  prints  at  the  Enion  Camera 
( hit)  ' annual  ,'how  in  1 nion  Hall  last  .Vjiril. 
I hc'itaterl  very  mueh  on  account  of  my  jioor 
knowledge  of  the  Enalish  language.  In  the 
fir't  place.  I thought  that  I could  not  make 
ni>sell  under'tood;  hut  after  recou'idering  the 
matter.  I decided  that  it  might  hel])  someone 
wlio  wa~  interested  in  the  same  line  of  jihoto.g- 
rajihy.  and  who  might  In-  'trnggling  for  success 
3'  I.  myself,  have  heen.  ,''o  I took  up  courage 
and  here  i'  my  >fory  in  ver.\‘  simjile  form. 

The  work  turned  out  to  he  a simple  matter 
in  the  end  after  lot'  of  hard  work  and  patience, 
and.  incidentally,  a lot  of  expeii'C  had  heen 
consiinnsl  in  ex])crinient'. 

It  i'  a hard  matter  to  phologra])h  a live  insect 
without  'tndio-light.  and  an  nji-to-datc  a])])ara- 
tU'.  I 'tndied  handling  hniterflie'.  hi't  .'iimmer. 
for  three  month',  and  after  wa'ting  a good  man>' 
dozen  plate'.  I accompli'hcd  nothing.  Some 
of  them  moved  during  ( xpo'iire;  'Oinc  of  them 
(iidn't  look  natural,  and  all  'iich  and  other  little 
difncultic'  came  nj)  until  the  hntterfl,\-timc  had 
pa"cd.  and  then  I had  to  give  nj)  m>  stnd\ 
of  the  'iihject. 

< )ne  day.  a friend  of  mine  heard  that  I ^\a' 
](hotogra|)hing.  or  wa'  trying  to  photogra))h. 
live  in'cct'.  'uch  a'  '))ider'  and  hntterflie'; 
'O  he  hande(|  me  a dragon-fly.  a rather  'inall 
red'li'h-looking  'pecimen.  I got  on  the  joh 
'electing  <lifferent  flower'  and  hranchc'  trying  to 
find  'omething  that  might  look  a little  arti'tic; 
hut  I couki  not  'cem  to  find  anything  'uitahle. 
(tne  noon-day.  a little  later,  a'  I wa'  returning 
from  one  of  ni>-  tri[) — I make  three  trip'  a <la\ 
to  the  fK)st-office  I C'jiied  a dragon-fly  re'ting 
on  the  ivy-vine  of  the  hoii'C.  I ha<l  an  iii')>iration 


■S.  .\K.\,SU 

to  try  again,  hut  in  a dilVerent  manner.  I forgot 
to  mention,  in  the  first  ))lace.  that  1 had  mad(> 
myself  a net,  with  wliich  to  catch  insects,  out 
of  a hranch  of  a tree  and  a ])iece  of  nios(|nito 
netting.  I caught  a dragon-fly  and  killed  it 
with  ])otassium  c.vanidc.  d’hen  I went  to  work 
])hotogra])hing  it.  hnl  with  ver\'  little  idea  how 
to  handle  it  or  to  |)rocccd  in  an  artistic  way.  I 
|)laced  m\'  camera  near  ei'cry  window  in  the 
iionse.  kiast.  West.  North  and  South.  I'inally. 
I hit  upon  the  sun-|)arlor  sitnateil  jii't  outside 
the  front-entrance.  The  snn-|)arlor  is  ahout 
fifteen  feet  wide,  tweh’e  feet  high  and  six  feet 
deep,  haxing  three  sides,  with  just  ordinary 
windows,  each  pane  l)cing  ahout  thirteen  and 
one-half  inches  wide  and  twenty-three  inche.s 
high  and  each  panel  has  eight  jianes.  four  glasses 
in  two  rows.  ]\ly  hackgroiind  was  an  old  yellow- 
colored  window-shade  alionf  one  yard  wide, 
and  three  or  four  xards  long,  d'his  I pinned 
onto  the  front-door  with  ])ush-|)ins  ahout  five 
feet  from  the  floor.  I left  the  door  open  ahout 
ten  inche'  to  get  a different  light  and  shade  on 
the  hackgroiind.  which,  of  coiirs(>.  I had  to 
arrange  to  'iiit  tiu'  time  of  da\'  and  the  siihjcct. 

Now  I ha ve  descrihed  the  place.  By  the  way, 
1 nearly  forgot  to  mention  the  fact  that  the 
front  of  the  lioii'c  faces  direi'tly  Miiitli.  'I'hen  I 
got  m>'  camera  and  nix'  'iihjeel.  and  trniinieil 
my  vine  which  i'  sii'])endeil  with  the  aid  of  a 
few  garden-jirop'  tieil  to  the  hack  of  a chair, 
one  in  a x'ertical  po'ition.  the  others  at  an  angle 
of  ahout  sixtx'  or  sixty-tixe  degree'.  riieii  I 
'(■t  the  chair  xxilh  the  xine  hetweeii  the  camera 
and  hackgroiind.  near  the  hackgroiind.  on  the 
right-hand  -ide.  out  of  Ihr  fold  of  ?inr.  Noxx 
that  f xxas  ahout  readx'  for  the  expo'iire.  f 
found  that  the  iii'cet  wa'  not  'iiitalile  to  ii'c. 
It  didn't  look  natural,  for  the  extremities  had 
stiffened.  It  w;i'  (lead,  of  course;  and  out  of  a 
(lea'I  thing  one  cannot  photograph  a lix'e  insect. 


.)!) 


I anil  called  it  the  end  of  an  imperfect  day. 
I almost  gave  np  in  despair;  l)ut  eventually  an 
old  saying  came  to  my  mind — "If  at  first  you 
don't  succeed,  just  try,  try  again.” 

This  led  me  to  make  one  more  trial.  I had 
many  obstacles  to  face,  the  most  important  of 
all  being  the  fact  that  I have  to  work  or  starve 
to  fleath.  and  all  this  experimenting  had  to  lie 
done  in  my  spare  moments!  It  seemeil  to  me 
that  all  the  insects  began  to  know  me  liy  this 
time,  for  whenever  they  saw  me  go  out  of  doors, 
they  hew  uj>  higher  and  higher  —beyond  my 
reach.  I watched  very  carefully,  however,  and 
kept  my  net  close  by  me.  so  that  when  one  came 
near.  I could  jjounce  u]5on  it.  After  days  of 
watchfid  waiting,  one  came  within  my  reach. 
I was  upon  it  like  a wild-cat,  and  got  it.  too. 
I kept  it  shut  iij)  for  fi\e  days  in  the  china- 
closet  so  as  to  weaken  it  and  make  it  do  what 
I wanted,  irifh  life  in  if.  The  next  ste])  was 
to  wait  for  a suitable  day  on  which  to  get  good 
light  and  shadows.  The  very  first  good  after- 
noon that  came.  I again  took  uj)  my  studies. 
This  «as  the  fifth  day  that  my  dragon-ffy  had 
been  in  capti\ity.  I preijared  an  ivy-vine,  set 
up  the  camera,  jnit  up  the  background  and 
brought  forth  my  model,  having  placed  ever\'- 
thing  where  I wanted  it.  I returned  to  my 
camera  to  have  a look  at  things.  While  I was 
focu.'ing,  the  insect  began  to  claw  and  sj)rawl 
u]>  and  down,  right  and  left,  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  fly  away.  Some  nerve!  It  not  only 
flew  away  once,  but  kept  me  chasing  it  a 
dozen  times,  more  or  less.  Then  the  tronlile 
began  in  earnest.  My  ivy-vine  began  to  wilt 
in  the  heat,  as  did  m>self.  I did  not  want  to 
open  the  door  for  air.  as  that  would  spoil  my 
shadow-effects.  this  time,  my  vine  was  jiast 
an\-  use.  I had  to  go  out  into  the  ganlen  for  a 
new  one.  and  begin  all  over  again.  I was  now 
being  confronted  with  up-  most  serious  obstacle, 
d'o  my  horror  and  dismay,  old  Sol  was  fl,\ing 
away  from  me  this  time.  He  was  <(inckly  wend- 
ing his  way  westward,  wliich  necessitated  ino\  ing 
my  background  more  to  the  south-side  iu  order 
to  get  the  shadow-effect  correctly'.  When  I 
went  back  to  m\’  camera,  this  time,  to  see  how 
things  were.  1 found  that  shadows  of  the  glass 
jianel-frame  wi're  too  prominent  on  the  liack- 
ground.  Everx'thing  .seemed  to  be  against  me, 
and  by  this  time  I knew  that  I had  to  utilise 
every  a\ailable  moment  to  the  best  advantage, 
as  "Time  and  Sun  wait  for  no  man."  It  was 
now  almost  five  o'clock  (standard  time)  and  I 
had  been  working  a good  two  and  one-half  hours, 
with  nothing  accomplished ! 1 made  another 

hurried  attempt  and  found  this  time  that  the 
trees  outside  the  sim-parlor  window  stood  be- 


tween the  sun  and  myself,  so  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do  Init  to  quit,  and  that  endeil  another 
imperfect  day. 

The  next  day  I started  in  about  twelve  o’clock 
with  just  the  same  troubles  as  before.  The 
insect  refu.sed  to  keej)  still,  and  I did  not  want 
to  kill  it;  but  I found  that  I must  do  something. 
It  came  to  my  mind  that  I might  administer  a 
little  anaesthetic,  so  I began  to  .search  for  some 
l)ut  found  nothing.  Then  I suddenly  remembered 
that  I had  had  a toothache  and  had  deadened 
the  ])ain  with  oil  of  clove,  so  I thought  this 
might  in  a way  intoxicate  the  dragon-fly.  I 
went  to  work  at  once,  got  a match,  dipped  it  in 
the  oil  of  clove  and  gave  it  a few  drinks.  This 
quieted  it  down  a good  deal  for  it  did  not 
seem  to  move.  Then  I said  to  my.self,  “Now’s 
my  chance!"  I got  to  my  camera — after,  of 
course,  first  arranging  my  background,  etc. 
All  of  a sudden,  the  insect’s  wings  began  to 
vibrate.  I thought  that  I was  beaten  again, 
and  almost  gave  u[)  the  idea  of  ever  photo- 
graphing a live  insect.  ,\nyhow,  I .said  to  myself, 
that  I would  like  a chance.  I watched  and 
waited  patientlx'.  The  wings  still  vibrated,  yet 
the  dragon-fly  remained  in  its  place.  I was 
ver>’  anxious,  and  hesitated  a great  deal  on 
acc(junt  of  the  strong  and  ince.s.sant  vibration. 
Then,  holding  my  breath  and  again  fearing 
failure.  I began  to  make  an  exjjosure,  a long  one, 
to(j.  I used  a three-time  color-screen  and  gave 
fifteen  long  .seconds.  F(jr  jjlaces  on  the  fjack- 
gronnd  I used  a piece  of  very  thin,  old  silk  to 
diffuse  the  highlight.  I made  three  different 
exposures  between  two  and  four  r.  m„  during 
which  time  I changed  the  whole  arrangement 
twice.  I develo])ed  tlie  plates  with  pyro,  A.B.C. 
studio-proportions,  and  was  gladly  surprised 
to  find,  when  I had  finished,  that  there  was  not 
the  slightest  sign  of  any  vil)ration  or  any  defect. 
I always  use  Wellington  Anti-Screen  plates  when 
I can  get  them  and  a three-time  color-screen 
iu  order  to  get  better  values  of  color.  I calleil 
this  the  end  of  a jierfect  day.  I concluded  l)y 
feeling  ver\'  sorr>’  for  the  poor  insect  that  had 
to  give  up  its  life  for  my  success.  I will  add  that 
it  ended  man>’  a hard  struggle  on  my  part  to 
photograph  a.  live  insect. 


E\ER\AVHEUE  in  our  rapidly  growing 
countiy  the  old  landmarks  are  fast  disai)j)ear- 
ing.  d'he  ])hot()graphic  recording  of  them  is 
everywhere  a duly.  Such  shouhl  be  as  perfect 
as  ])os.sible.  . . . d'lu'  best  obtainable  j)rints  of 
such  sulqects  should  be  kept  for  reference  at  the 
])ublic  library,  or  local  museum. 

IIexky  Tukneu  Bailey. 
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Art  and  Photography 

c.  .1.  broi)rrsf:n 


)ME  time  ago.  the  Kditor  asked 
j me  to  write 


diort 


article  to 
of 


tlie  rci)roi]uctions 
some  1 )anisli  print'  in  I’moto-Kija 


~Qt  Magazine,  and  C'pccially  to  tel 


'Ometliing  aViont  the  life  in  the  Kolienhavns 
Fotoarafi'ke  .Vniattir-Kluh.  I do  not  hclieve. 
however,  that  such  an  article  will  interc't  man\’ 
rearler'  of  1’iioto-FIra.  a'  the  life  in  onr  clnh  i> 
fashioned  jii't  in  the  'ame  way  a'  life  in  all 
other  clnh'  which  have  arti'tic  aini'. 

IIowiAcr.  it  i>  alway'  a (|iiC'tion  ojicn  for 
di'cn"ion.  whether  photoirraphy  ma>-  really  he 
pi'rformed  in  'tich  a way  that  the  i)ictnrc  hccomcs 
of  real  arti'tic  value,  i.e..  that  the  amateur  i' 
really  ahlc  to  put  'ome  of  hi'  own  ]»cr'onal 
conception  into  it.  and  thu'  to  tell  U'  'omething, 
anil  thereby  obtain  the  attention  of  the  beholder. 
■Vmid  thc'C  fli'CU"if)n'  the  (|UC'tion  i'  abo 
rai'C'l.  whether  art  aiifl  jihfitograjihy  have  in 
reality  anything  to  do  with  each  other  have 
had  any  influenee  upon  one  another;  and  here  it 
i'  a fact,  which  even  prmninent  art-eritic'  have 
admittcfl.  that  they  have.  tf>  'tune  extent, 
influeneetl  each  other.  A well-known  Kngli-h 


art-eritic.  among  others,  ha'  taken  u])  thi'  sub- 
ject. H(>  said,  recently,  that  long  ago.  when 
]jhotograph,\-  was  invented,  the  first  ini|)ression 
was  that  it  mnst  become  a very  hard  competitor 
of  the  art  of  jiainting.  on  account  of  its  great 
j)ower  to  (|uicklv  ami  exactly'  reproduce  exact 
details;  but  it  was  very  soon  found  that  the 
])hotograi)hie  rc|)roduetion  was  not  art.  lull  onl\' 
an  exact  reflection  of  the  motives  that,  just 
by  il>  abundanei'  of  details,  often  W'oiild  '|)oil 
the  general  im])rc"ion  and  have  only  an  irritat- 
ing influenee  ujxui  the  'peetalor.  As  is  well 
known,  there  are  three  ela'SC'  of  men  doing 
])holography  namely.  th<>  jiietorial  phologra|)h- 
er'.  the  jirofes'ional  photographer',  and  the  'iia|)- 
'hooter'.  which  latter  onl>'  theiii'clve'  enjoy  by 
rejirodiieing  ever>day-event'  and  'omeiiir- 
pietiires.  'I'hi'  latter  elas'.  of  eoiir'C.  i'  Ihelarg- 
C't.  and  it'  memlier'  do  not  take  the  lea'I  interc'l 
in  arti'tic  reproiluetion.  I he  lir'l -men I loiieil 
ehi".  on  the  r-onlrars'.  eninjiri'C'  nnly  a \er>' 
limiteil  number  of  enthil'ia'tie  amateur'  who 
jierform  execlh-iit  ami  ex<|ui'ite  work. 

Of  eoiir'C.  it  i'  now  difficult  to  tell  what 
influence  the  fir't  jihotograph'  have  had  on  the 

III 
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ai-t-i)aiiiters;  hut  for  tliose,  wlio  lia\’e  hail  to  ilo 
witli  ]>aintiiig  ilclails,  [iliotograpliy  must  ha\'c 
a])poar(‘il  as  a revelation.  But  interest  in  the 
re[)ro(lnetion  of  detail  has  deelined  dnrinsi'  the 
eonrse  of  years,  and  |)ietorial  ])hotogra])hers, 
of  lale  years,  liaAe  tried  hy  every  means  to  get 
away  from  the  representation  of  detail. 

There  are,  however,  certain  effei  ts,  which  may 
he  originated  hy  photography.  The  use  of  ra])id 
plati's  and  raj)id  Inisi's  has  greatly  inllnenced  the 
constniction  of  the  pictures,  and  as  the  use  of  the 
liand-camera  caused  the  inclusion  in  the  picture 
of  a great  foreground,  this  feature  seemed  for 
a lime  to  ha\'e  been  adojited  hy  nearly  all  of 
the  aii -painters. 

'I'he  liest  laiid.sea])e-paintiugs  have  always 
eoidaineil  large  sk\-surface,  low  horizon,  and  a 
short  foreground,  d'he  amateur,  using  his  hand- 
eamera,  |)rodnceil  ipiite  the  o])|)osite  effeet,  while 
m\ohmlaril>'  inelining  his  camera  towards  the 
ground.  In  this  connection,  the  fact  ought  to  he 
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considered  that  the  image  seen  on  the  ground- 
glass  of  the  camera  ])os.sesses  a certain  charm 
that  has  a similar  tenflency.  Transi)Osed  into 
l)lack  and  wliite,  however,  the  picture  will  fre- 
cpiently  he  a disappointment.  Nature,  on  the 
contraiw’,  is  not  A'iewed  in  this  manner,  for  the 
eye  is  not  directed  towards  the  ground,  hut 
towarils  the  landsca])e  ami.  consec|uently,  the 
nearest  foreground  falls  outside  of  the  field  of 
view  and  hecomes  less  prominent. 

The  ])hotographic  lens,  moreover,  does  not 
di'lineate  correctl.m  it  is  apt  to  increase  the 
a])|)arent  size  of  the  near  objects  to  the  detriment 
of  the  distant  ones,  this  not  being  in  accordance 
w ith  the  picture  seen  h\-  the  human  eye.  Never- 
theless, every  careful  observer  will  have  noticed 
that  this  composition  of  the  picture  has  influenced 
the  |)aintei-s.  and  one  frei|uentl\'  sees  them 
])ainting  a i)icture  in  which  they  have  j)laced  too 
large  and  mmatnral  a foreground. 

This  is  not  the  onl.v  wa\'  in  which  photography 
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lias  iiitlui'iita'd  tln‘  art  of  jiaintiii^.  In  ])aintins, 
tile  main  intere.st  is  centered  on  the  outline  of 
inas.^es  which  should  he  jileasing  to  the  eye.  In 
|)hotogra|)hy.  on  the  contrary,  awkward  shapc.s 
will  often  he  prodnced,  unless  great  care  he 
taken;  even  the  tignres  and  their  garments 
assume  (pu'er,  angular  slupies,  not  to  mention 
those  which  hmidings  and  tlie  like  may  assume, 
.^neh  features  ap]iear  to  have  inllneneed  e\'en  the 
,'.t\  le  of  some  jiainters  hy  reason  of  heing  some- 
thing nneommon  and.  therefore.  |)leasing  to  the 
]inhlie  that,  in  its  ignoranee  of  real  art.  demands 
sometliing  novel  and  strange. 

E\('ii  ill  photographs  of  interiors,  (pieer  effects 
ma\'  ln‘  prodnced;  for  instanee,  ])ersons  sitting 
farther  awa\  heeome  dejiieted  on  the  loj)  portion 
of  the  |)ietnre.  Similar  features  may  he  notieei! 
in  modern  art -jiainf  iiig.  hnt  the  impression 
jirodneed  is  not  natural.  Chairs  and  tallies 
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ought  to  stand  on  a horizontal  floor  and  he 
surrounded  hy  vertical  walls. 

It  is.  however,  not  the  aide  art-])h()togra]>her 
who  ])rodiiees  this  kind  of  jiictnre.  He  has 
gradually  learned  what  good  jiieture-eomposition 
means,  and  he  endeavors  to  a^'oid  this  kind  of 
nnnatnralness.  Many  a progressive  art-jihotog- 
rapher  knows  the  .secret  of  ])ictnre-eoinposition 
hetti'r  than  any  artist.  The  exees.ses  are  found 
in  the  work  of  heginners,  or  the  ultra-modern 
art-])hotogra])hers  fle.s])ising  to  follow  the  straight 
road  of  art  and  helieving  to  heeome  greater 
art-])hotogra]ihers  hy  imitating  the  exees.ses 
eommitted  hy  man\'  modern  art-])ainters. 

Presnmahly,  I have  now  already  oeen|>ied  too 
mneh  sjiaee  in  I*iioto-Eka-Ma(;azixe;  hnt  I 
should  he  very  pleased,  if  these  lines  contain 
some  features  of  interest  to  the  many  jihotog- 
laiihers  who  aie  readers  of  this  ]jeriodieal. 

(it 


THE  LAVISHXESS  OF  XATUKE 


Copyn'ijhl,  Chris.  G.  Jones 
CHAS.  G.  JONES 


Photographing  the  Diamond  Cave,  Ozark  Mountains 


is  to  lie  recrretterl  tliat  we  pliotog- 
ipliers  do  not  get  skinned  noses 
Tory  time  we  make  mistakes.  If 
e fonld.  I am  >nre  tliat  we  wf)uld 
ot  only  make  fewer  hlunflers.  tmt 
we  would  make  more  progre»  and  everything, 
hnt  onr  looks,  wonhl  l>e  heljjed.  I am  going  to 
tell  you  how  a little  forcetfnlne"  forced  me  to  he 
resourceful  and  incidentally  caioed  me  to  get  a 
V>adly  'kinncrl  nose  in  the  meantime.  The  meni- 
f>ry  of  that  incident  luo  prevented  my  making 
the  same  mistake  again. 

I W3'  called  upon  tr>  photograf)h  the  ]>iamond 
Cave  which  i'  situated  some  thirty  milc'  from 
the  nearest  railroad-point,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Hzark  Mountain'  of  .-Vrkaii'a'.  The  cave,  opened 
recently  to  touri't'.  i'  three  milc'  wc't  ot  .la'per, 
-\rk..  which  i<  'ituated  on  the  ne«  .leffer'on 
Highway  running  south  from  >t.  I.oui'.  Mt).,  to 
Little  Rock.  ,\rk..  and  i'  ytroftahly  one  of  the 
nif)'t  wf)nderful  and  exten-ive  cave-fr)rmation'  in 
any  part  of  the  world. 

Being  a fiekl-photographer.  I pride  myself  on 
carrying  in  my  ‘'oh!  kit-t»ag  ”.  emergency  eriuiy)- 
ment  for  any  kind  of  work.  Wlien  T arrived  at 
the  eave  T wa'  thoroughly  prepared,  a'  I thought, 
to  ytroreefl  with  the  wtirk  in  hand.  But  when  I 


delved  among  the  ])ara]ihernalia  I was  amazed 
to  find  that  I had  forgotten  to  put  in  any  ]>art 
of  my  flashlight-e(|ui])inent.  except  the  ])owder. 

Not  wishing  to  a]>pear  as  a novice  other  than 
to  myself,  it  was  “n]>  to  me  " to  light  the  cave  and 
make  the  j)ictures  as  though  I hail  Been  fully  ])re- 
pared  with  the  best  of  ei|uipment.  I unearthed 
a large  cigar-box.  knocked  out  the  front  side, 
raised  the  lid-back  ])er])cndicularly  and  tacked  a 
stick,  about  two  feet  long,  to  the  back  of  the  box 
and  hd.  allowing  the  stick  to  extend  well  below 
the  bottom  of  the  liox  and  thus  form  a handle. 
Placing  my  film-holder,-,  in  one  eomjiartnient  of 
my  knapsack  I use  films  altogether  in  tlie  field, 
on  account  of  their  lighter  weight  —powder  in 
another,  several  sheet'  of  dr>’  jiajier.  some  extra 
batteries  for  the  jioeket-flasldight  and  m>’  cami'ra. 
a ■)  X 7 Ka'tman  A'iew  fitted  with  a Velostiginat 
F I. .7.  Seric'  n.  f)-ineh  for-ns.  in  a close-fitting 
carrying-ca'c.  1 annonneed  to  the  guide  that  I 
wa'  ready  to  jiroceed. 

Till-  Diamond  Cave  lui'  never  been  e\|)lored 
thoroughly,  although  it'  r|e])ths  h:ive  lieen  pene- 
trated many  miles.  Ihere  i'  'ome  water  in  it 
but  the  eave.  generally,  i'  very  dr>  . with  the 
walking  exeellent.  'I'he  air  is  good  with  a tem- 
peratiire  of  about  fifty  degree-.  'I’he  formation 
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is  wniLilcri'ul ; white,  >’ellow,  lirowii.  red, 

I)iiik  and  hlack  limeslone-stalactities  and  stalag- 
mites as  fiiK'  as  a cainln'ic  needle  or  as  massive 
as  giant  monuments  are  to  he  si-en  at  ever\'  turn, 
ami  no  two  are  alike.  They  glitter  and  s|)arkle 
under  the  light  ol'  the  lam])s  like  millions  of  dia- 
monds, lienee,  Ihe  name  Diamond  ( ave,  ( )ne 
never  fires  of  looking  at  Ihe  heautifnl  formations 
of  this  suhterranean  cavern,  although  one’s  hody 
ma\’  heeome  utterly  exhausted. 

For  nine  hours  we  ramhk-d  over  the  floors  of 
Ihe  great  cave,  making  in  all,  fourteen  ex|)osnres 
with  Ihe  eigar-hox  flash-maehine.  I spread  Ihe 
powder  o^’er  the  hottom  of  the  l)ox,  inserted  the 
end  of  a piece  of  jiaper  in  Ihe  jiowder.  alloweil  the 
other  end  to  jirotnide  over  Ihe  side  of  the  hox. 
then,  when  I was  Tead\'  to  ex])ose  I lighteil  the 


end  of  tlu‘  ])a]>er,  steiiped  hehind  the  camera  and 
waited  for  the  flame  to  reach  the  powder.  To 
focus,  I opened  the  lens  widt.  placed  a light  at 
Ihe  extreme  edges  and  in  the  foreground  of  the 
view  that  covered  the  groundglass.  and  in  all 
of  the  aeeom])anying  jiietures.  stopped  to  F 1C 
when  making  the  ex[)osure.  The  most  difficult 
])rol)lem  (‘iieomitered  in  photogra|)hing  a cave 
is  in  being  nnahle  to  place  the  camera  at  the 
right  spot  to  obtain  the  desired  \’iew . Many 
of  tlie  most  beautiful  s])ots  in  the  cave  are  not 
))hotogra])he<l  for  this  reason. 

,\ll  went  well  with  the  flash-machine  until  the 
fourteenth  jiieture.  I loaded  it  with  a heav\' 
charge  to  ])enetrate  some  ver\’  dee])  shadows 
down  Ihe  i)assageway.  I lighted  the  ])a])er  and 
held  it  aloft  with  the  ntmo-,t  eontidenee.  There 
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was  a terrific  fiasli  and  a deej)  riimidiug  as  the 
cavern  reverberated  to  the  noise  of  the  cxjilosion. 
A million  stars  ajipeared  on  my  horizt)n — that  box 
separated  from  its  handle  and  the  corner  cansht 
me  fairly  lietwcen  the  eyes  and  barked  m\-  nose 
quickly  and  jiainfully  to  the  extreme  ]ioint. 

I have  enclosed  a few  pictures  and  the  reader 
can  be  the  judge  of  my  success  with  the  im- 
provised flash-e(inipment.  Needless  to  say.  I 
have  never  again  forgotten  ])art  of  my  e(|uip- 
ment.  A little  resourcefulness  will  overcome  the 
difficulty  I had  and  abo  a missing  focusins-clotli. 
a broken  trijiod  or  groundslass;  but.  take  my 
advice,  fellow-workers;  never  forget  the  flash- 
powder  if  you  wish  to  j)hoto2raj)h  a cave. 

For  the  benefit  of  readers  of  Photo-Era  iMvo- 
AZiXE  who  may  not  know  of  the  Diamond  Cave 
and  its  beauty.  I sive  some  interesting  facts  in 
connection  with  the  pictures  that  accompany 
this  article. 

Picture  1.  Something  of  the  lavishness  with 
which  nature  decorated  the  cave-walls  and  ceil- 
ings can  be  realised  by  this  ])hotograph  six  miles 
underground.  I Note* — This  is  as  far  as  we 

])enetrated;  lint  the  cave  was  as  large,  in  places 
larger,  than  it  was  nearer  the  entrance.  In  only 
one  place  did  we  have  to  crawl,  and  their  only 
for  a few  feet. 

Picture  '2.  Three  miles  inside  the  cave.  The 
little  column  in  foreground  touched  the  floor 
and  the  ceiling;  it  is  23  ft.  long  and  about  2'  ■>  in. 


in  iliameter;  it  is  the  same  diameter  its  entire 
length.  There  is  nothing  loose  and  dangerous 
about  the  rock-formations;  the  walls,  ceilings 
and  nearl.x'  all  the  floors  are  solid  limestone. 

Picture  3.  Acres  and  acres  of  stalagmites, 
columns  and  sjiires  of  varii'd  sizes  and  colors  with 
smooth  ]raneled  ceilings,  fringc'd  with  candied 
looking  stalactites;  four  miles  underground  in  the 
Diamond  Cave.  Newton  County.  Arkansas. 

Picture  4.  The  great  white  dome  iii  this  ]iictnre 
is  hollow  and  the  threads  of  stone  on  its  sides  act 
as  the  strings  on  a piano,  giving  oft'  c-lear  musical 
notes  when  touched  with  stone  or  metal.  Some 
of  the  stalagmites  in  the  distance  are  over  2.5  ft. 
high.  This  is  called  the  music-room,  the  dome, 
at  front,  is  called  the  jiiano.  it  is  about  12  ft. 
high  and  7 ft.  in  diameter.  Two  miles  inside. 

Picture  .5.  .Vbout  three  miles  inside  tlie  cave. 
This  cave  is  ccntrallx’  located  in  what  is  destined 
to  become  soon  the  greatest  playground  in 
America.  "The  Ozark  National  Playground" 
in  "The  Land  of  a Million  Smiles  ".  The  Ozark 
IMonntains  cover  (pute  an  area  in  southern  Mis- 
souri and  northern  Arkansas. 

Picture  (i.  It  can  be  seen  in  the  ])hotogra])hs 
that  some  of  the  stalactites  have  been  broken. 
Tins  was  ju'obably  done  by  bears  many  years 
ago.  iMan>-  bear-tracks,  made  during  the  ])roc- 
ess  of  formation  of  the  cave,  are  now  ])lainly 
seen  in  the  stone-floor-'  of  the  cave.  Three  and 
one-half  miles  inside  the  cave. 


Electro-Photography 
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April  i-— ue  f>f  Photo-P’.ra 
^Magazine  contained  a very  in- 
terc'ting  article,  which  the  author 
cho'c  to  entitle  "How  I Shocked  a 
Plate.  " I II  bet  that  many  a reader 
who  'Hw  the  photograj)h  that  accompanieil  thi' 
story,  was  gues'ing  all  he  wa-  wr»rth  a'  to  what 
that  feathery  clumjj  of  white.  wr)olly  things 
might  be;  or  po"ibly.  what  kind  of  new-fangled 
photographic  tad  thi'  might  reprc'cnt.  To  me. 
that  little  article  wa'  of  greatc't  j)cr'onal  interc't. 
ami  I thought  that  ^nrnf  <)f  tlie  more  tcrhnically 
inclined  readers  might  be  given  a hint  for  further 
experimenting  along  that  little-inve'tigatetl  and 
fa'cinating  line  of  'Irrtr'i-phofof/rfiiJu/. 

If  Mr.  ."tephan  had  gone  otd>'  a 'tep  fort  tier, 
he  wr)nkl  have  re-f|i'Co\-ere(|  what  I found  <nmr 
nine  years  ago.  the  rc'ult  of  wliieh  « as  j)ublished 
m the  hler-lrirril  ]\r,rhl.  .''iippO'C  that  you 


chose  exactly  the  same  arrangement,  and  the 
same  sim|)le  a])i)aratus  as  described  in  i\Ir.  Ste- 
])lian'.s  article;  that  is.  a few  dry -cells,  a jiiccc  of 
tin-foil,  a ])hotographic  plate  or  film  and  some 
wire.  In  a darkroom,  ilinminated  by  photogra|)h- 
ica!l\-  safe  red  light,  jilacc  the  tin-foil  on  the 
table,  lay  tlie  jilatc  or  the  film.  emnlsion-si<lc 
up.  on  the  foil,  and  then  la>'  any  kind  of  a metal 
coin,  a medal,  or  other  relief-stam|)ed  or  ilec|)- 
stamped  metal  jiiccc  directl\-  ujion  flic  plate. 
Uonncct  the  emb  of  the  'park-coil  to  the  tin-foil 
and  to  the  coin,  and  cln>e  the  battery-cirenif 
ju't  for  a second  or  two.  ^'ou  will  be  amazed, 
that  after  de\eloping  the  plate  Adii  will  find  a 
lirrfirt  iiriinlirc  Ilf  till  stfim /liiii/.  Surrounding 
the  edge'  of  the  metal  Jiiece  will  be  found  the 
same  feathery  'treainer'  a'  on  "flic  shocked 
jilate.  " A single  di'charge  from  a qiiart-'ize 
Leyden  jar.  or  an  expo'iire  of  a fraction  of  a 
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second  from  an  or<linar\-  alternating  current 
of  at  least  one  tliousand  (1000)  volts,  will  give 
the  same  result.  This  method  was  suggestc‘d  to 
])hotogra])h  coins,  medals,  Hat  engra\  ings.  etc. 

I5nt  it  is  not  necessary  t(^  use  a |)late  or  Him. 
,V  ))iece  of  hromide-i^aper  or  even  of  ^Vlo\'  or 
C>  l<o  ])a])er  will  give  the  same  result,  if  suh- 
stituted  for  tlu‘  ])late.  Of  course,  in  this  case,  a 
negatixe  and  side-reverse<l  image  will  resTdt. 
And  as  these  papers  are  all  slower  than  a ])late, 
a s(»mewhat  longer  ex])osure  has  to  he  given. 
If  a sensitised  ])a])er  is  use<l  instead  of  a glass- 
plate.  the  spark  from  the  s])ark-c(ul  Tiiay  he 
sidliciently  strong  to  ])uncture  the  paper.  The 
use  of  aclean  glass-])late  between  the  tin-foil  aTul 
the  sensitised  ])aper  is  therefore  recommended. 

d'he  illustration  with  this  article  shows  both 
kinds  of  electro-]>hotogra])hs,  i.c..  positives,  ob- 
tained by  ])rinting  from  a glass-  or  Hhn-negative 
and  also  some  originals,  made  dii'ectly  on  bromide 
pa|>er.  .VII  the  latter  are  side-reversed. 

d'he  ex|)lanation  of  this  ])eculiar  ])henomenon 
seems  to  be  this:  The  tin-foil  and  the  coin, 
sc|)arated  by  the  rather  thin  glass-plate,  rep- 
resent what  is  calleil,  in  electrical  ])arlance,  a 
condenser.  .\pi)lying  a high-voltage  current  to 
the  two  metal  plates  will  charge  this  condenser, 
and  this  will  be  accompanied  bx’  the  generation 
of  visible  dark-violet  light,  a great  ainoimt  of 
inxisible  ultra-violet  light,  and  of  ozone.  'I'he 
latter,  which  is  only  a by-product  of  our  little 
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experiment  and  has  nothing  to  flo  with  the  result, 
can  be  smelled  easily  if  the  s])ark-coil  is  left  on 
for  a few  minutes.  The  violet  and  ultra-violet 
light,  however,  affect  the  ])hotographic  plate  as 
strongly  as  daylight,  and  hence  the  dissociation 
of  the  bromide  of  silver,  disclosed  after  develop- 
ineTd.  The  nearer  the  two  metal  plates  come  to 
each  other,  the  more  of  these  violet-rays  xvill  l)e 
generated,  and  the  more  of  the  silver-salt  will 
be  dissociated,  d'liat  is  why  the  high  parts  of 
the  coin  will  be  rendered  darkest  and  the  de- 
])ressc(  I parts,  further  away  from  the  ])late,  the 
lightest.  Making  a print  from  the  negative  will 
reverse  the  contrast,  and  will  give  the  true  ap- 
])earance  of  the  stamping. 

In  our  days  of  automobiles  and  radio-en- 
thusiasts, s])ark-coils  and  dry-cells  are  available 
easily  and  everywhere.  Any  amateur,  so  in- 
clined, should  therefore  have  no  difficulty  to 
du])licate  the  above-outlined  exi)eriment.  which 
will  give  him  a few  evenings  of  a new  and  fas- 
cinating ])astime.  Just  one  little  warning:  keep 
your  hands  off  the  spark-coil  wires.  There  is 
more  "kick"  in  a spark-coil  than  in  the  wildest 
"moonshine”  rum.  I knoir  there  is.  I got  one 
at  that  experiment  myself,  and  got  it  in  the 
darkroom.  And  w hen  I jumped,  I u])set  the  hypo- 
box,  which  emptied  on  a batch  of  perfectly  good 
.)  X 7 ])lates,  cascaded  on  my  trousers,  bounced 
off  against  a tri[)od-leg,  upset  ....  oh,  never 
nuTid,  it  did  a lot  of  flamage. 
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of  tile  most  ])loas;int  ])rofessions 
woimm  is  ))lioto^raiili\'.  'Pliis 
L’s|)eciallv  a])poaling  to  tlie  wife 
1 motlior  who  lon^s  to  make  some 
iiey  in(lei>en(ient  of  tlic  lmsl)aii(rs 
earnings;  hut  wlio  would  liave  to  negleet  her 
liome  if  slie  Irad  outsiile  emi)loyment.  In  photog- 
rapliy.  most  of  \our  patrons  come  to  your  home 
for  you  to  make  tlieir  pietures. 

A small  town  or  a ])ros])erous  farming  eom- 
mnnity  offers  just  the  oj)port)inity  for  an  amhi- 
tious  girl  or  woman.  Here  the  ])rofessional 
photogra|ihcr  is  ahsent  heeause  there  would  not 
be  enough  business  to  pa>‘  him.  This  fact  is  the 
woman’s  opportunity  for  she  would  not  need  to 
make  as  mueh  as  he  would  to  pa>'  her  well. 

-\s  to  learning  how  to  do  good  work,  this  ])liasc 
of  the  subject  need  not  trouble  an  intelligent 
jierson.  I tressmaking.  stenogra]diy.  millinery, 
school-teaching,  or  any  of  the  various  trades 
which  wmnen  follow,  retjuire  at  least  a year  to 
learn,  and  most  of  them  longer,  and  necessitate 
leaving  home.  Photogra])h>'  can  l)e  learned  in 
three  months  at  home  and  without  a teacher. 

( (ne  of  the  many  books  of  instructions  especially 
written  for  amateur-])hotograi)hers  will  teach 
enough,  aiifl  ])rofiting  from  the  mistakes  made,  a 
persevering  (>erson  may  learn  what  to  do  by  ex- 
periment and  without  a ])er'oual  instructor. 

.\  moilest  ef|uii)ment  of  camera,  tripofl.  back- 
ground. reflector,  tank.  tra>  '.  lamp,  thermometer. 
'Cales  graduate'.  ])lates.  eliemicals  and  paper  can 
t»e  bouglit  for  fifty  dollars,  and  includes  enough 
of  everything  to  learn  with.  ])ostcard-'ize 
plate-camera  is  bc't  for  a beginner,  and  a cheaj) 
lens  i'  ,>ufficient  until  'he  has  ma'tercd  the  rules 
of  expo'ure.  devclo|)ment  anrl  j)rinting.  ^^hen 
'he  is  'lire  that  she  meaii'  to  keej)  on  with  the  bnsi- 
nes'.  her  ambitions  will  a'jiire  to  a five  by  'even 
camera  ami  an  anastigmat  leii'.  'f'his  size  is 
needed  for  lambcajie-work  ami  groujis.  and  the 
'peedy  lens  to  meet  any  emergencie'  in  lighting 
and  raj)id  motion. 

The  writer  know'  whereof  she  write'.  I'or  the 
tiast  ten  year'  she  lui'  filled  the  role  of  general 
tihotographer  in  a eonntry-town  and  reached  out 
and  flone  work  in  a surrounding  radiu'  of  ten 
miles.  It  i'  work  which  i'  'cldom  monotonoU'. 
is  interc'ting  and  more  remnmrative  for  tin- 
least  effort  tlian  any  thing  ebe  I could  do  at  home. 
Rabies’  picture'  are  my  mo't  frer|uent  work  - 
every  birth-certifir ate  reeord'  a jiretty  eertain 
patron.  ,\s  for  niv'clf  I began  to  learn  while 


teaching  school,  made  the  most  of  vacation- 
time,  and  graduall.x'  worked  uj)  (|uite  a line  of 
business.  I have  calls  to  make  and  many  stoek- 
])ictur('s  of  houses,  funeral-flowers,  church-decora- 
tions, corpses,  weddings,  school  and  lodge-grouiis. 
auto  and  ))icnic-i)arties.  These  are  side-lines;  jior- 
traits  of  all  ages  are  my  main  work.  I'o  disturb 
my  homework  the  least  possible.  I requiri-  por- 
trait-])atrons  to  come  to  me;  but  old  |)eo])le  ami 
babies,  in  the  uon-tra\el  class,  I ])hotogra])h  in 
their  homes.  I‘icnie-])arties  and  others  in  groups, 
of  course.  1 phot()gra])h  wherever  they  are 
gathered,  and  usually  selling  man\-  jiictures  from 
one  negatiN'c  makes  a good  ]>rofit  on  this  work. 

d'he  liegimier  should  experiment  on  her  friends 
and  relati\’es  under  different  lightings  until  slu- 
feels  confidence  to  "hang  out  her  shingle.’’  Ry 
using  a \ ery  fast  ])late.  like  the  Seed  Grallex,  she 
will  fiml  an  exposure  of  one  second  is  sufficient 
in  a room  or  corner  lighted  by  two  windows. 
.Many  babies,  you  will  find,  move  more  (piickly 
than  this.  'I’he  ])hotographer  will  soon  leaiii  to 
note  if  they  move  during  the  actual  click  of  the 
shutter,  so  that  a second  ex]>osure  Tiiust  be  maih-. 
I>ater.  wln-n  she  can  afford  an  anastigmat  lens, 
the  chea])cr  i)late  of  ordinary  s])eed  will  be  suffi- 
cient. Having  to  make  more  than  one  exposure, 
cuts  down  the  profits,  ami  I would  not  ad\ise 
doing  it  unless  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  subject 
moved,  d'liere  is  a class  of  careless  jiersons  w ho 
will  want  the  artist  to  “take  another,  in  case  the 
first  is  not  good."  I ut  she  will  nse  her  ow  n judg- 
ment rather  than  waste  her  plates  at  their  re- 
fpiest.  d'licre  have  Ix-en  man,\'  times  when  I pie- 
ferred  to  expose  several  ])lates  rather  than  mak(> 
another  tri[>  to  a house  for  a i>ortrait  of  a restless 
child  or  a nervoii'.  old  jierson.  Alake  a few  gnnd 
rules  iind  insist  on  them,  if  yon  would  make  mone\- 
III  t his  business.  It  is  well  to  re<|uire  a deposit  at 
the  time  of  the  sitting,  and  not  to  give  "proofs" 
on  small  orders,  'imply  asking  them  to  lea\<-  to 
the  photogra jiher’.s  judgment  whether  a negatixe 
turns  out  good  enough  to  finish  the  order,  d’here 
will  'cldom  be  a eomplaint.  if  the  jihotographer 
will  talk  ju't  right  to  them  at  the  beginning. 

I have  nex'er  learned  to  do  retouehing.  beeause 
I have  weak  eye'  and  feel  it  is  elieaper  for  me  to 
'enil  the  few  negatives  that  reijuire  it  to  a 
nearby  city,  where  a professional  retoucher  does 
it  (|llite  rea'Oliably.  I’lioto-'U|)ply  holl'es  call 
give  you  addres'C'  of  jier'Oiis  who  do  this  work, 
or  you  ma,\-  learn  to  do  a little  xmir'clf;  lint  if 
require'  a firm  hand  and  good  eyc'ight. 


To  do  the  hest  work,  you  should  liave  a certain 
room  ill  tlie  liouse  for  exclusive  studio-work, 
where  you  can  pose  your  jiatrous  in  jirivacy. 
Here  you  will  hang'  your  hackgroiiml  jjernianently 
and  have  the  reflector  and  sitters'  chairs  always 
read\',  A room  with  north  windows  is  preferahle, 
an  eastern  exjiosiire  comes  next,  and,  if  you  must, 
western  or  southern  windows  can  be  screened  and 
arranged  to  serve  your  purpose.  You  may  have 
to  begin  by  using  a parlor  or  living-room.  Here 
you  will  have  to  move  the  furniture  out  of  range 
of  the  camera,  ]iut  ii])  the  liackgroiind  and  re- 
flector, and  chase  away  the  inquisitive  members 
of  the  family  who  like  to  see  what  is  going  on. 

I have  done  general  jihotography  so  long,  and 
am  still  so  enthusiastic  about  it,  that  I like  to 
see  girls  entering  it  as  a profession.  A few  >-ears’ 
])ra('tice  in  your  own  business  may  lead  you  to  a 
pleasant  position  with  some  fashionable  city- 
photograjiher;  who  can  tell? 

d'he  best  advice  I can  give  to  a pros|)ective 
woman-])hotogra])her  is  to  buy  a modest  equip- 
iiieiit;  to  subscrilie  for  as  man>'  pliotographic 
magazines  as  she  can  afford;  to  get  a reliable 
book  of  instructions,  and  apjily  her  intelligence  in 
the  same  ilegrce  she  would  on  any  other  pro- 
fession. Iwarn  to  do  lioth  tank-  and  tray-devclo])- 
ment,  never  forget  the  inqiortance  of  tenqiera- 
ture  nor  the  necessity  for  cleanliness  in  the  dark- 
room. For  the  latter,  liy  the  wa\',  a closet  with 


shelves  may  be  utilised  until  it  is  found  advisable 
to  build  a real  darkroom.  Many  people  have  a 
corner  of  the  cellar  partitioned  off.  This  is  easy 
to  make  dark  and  the  licjuids  will  not  freeze  there, 
although  if  tank-develoi)ment  is  u.sed,  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  to  keep  the  solution  at 
an  even  temperature,  otherwi.se  underdevelop- 
ment would  result. 

Of  course,  you  will  make  up  your  developers 
and  the  various  baths,  as  this  method  is  so  much 
cheaper  tlian  buying  them  ready  prepared.  If 
ever  I go  into  the  mail-order  business,  I intend 
to  cater  to  the  amateur  ])hotogra])her  and  sell 
these  read\’-prepared  developers  and  baths,  for  I 
know  that  there  must  be  a wide  margin  of  profit 
in  them.  Buy  your  hypo  by  the  ten-pound  box 
at  least,  and  the  developiug-agents,  p.vro,  hydro- 
chinon,  metol  or  any  others  you  learn  to  piefer, 
by  the  ounce,  jicrhaps,  to  begin  with.  By  care- 
fully weighing  them  on  your  scales,  and  mixing 
with  soft  water  according  to  the  formulae  that 
come  with  the  plates  ami  jiaper,  you  gain  a 
great  deal  of  information  as  to  the  workings  of 
the  various  chemicals,  and  save  money,  besides. 

Select  some  standard  make  of  jilate  and  paper, 
and  stick  to  them  until  you  have  mastered  ex- 
])osure,  development  and  printing.  It  is  foolish 
to  think  that  ]>oor  pictures  are  the  fault  of  plate 
or  ]ia])er,  when  the  manufacturers  have  been 
making  them  so  long. 


The  Sentimental  Photographer 

SICISMUND  BLUMANN 


the  careful  observer  will  let  his 
nind  .seek  and  dwell  awhile  on  the 
haracter  and  temperameut  of  the 
;,mateur-])hotograi)hcr.  he  will  lie 
nterestcil  to  ihid  liim  a gentle  fel- 
low, with  the  eyes  of  a jioet.  the  .soul  of  an  artist, 
and  that  love  of  Nature  and  (|uict  which  most 
freiiucnlly  goes  with  such  imlividualities.  I 
refer  to  the  amateur-photographer  whose  am- 
bit ion  is  to  make  i»ictures.  d'hc  Imsy  man  who 
snaps  anything  that  haiiiiens  along  and  lets  the 
dnig-storc  do  the  photo-finishing  is  another 
stor>',  as  ]Mr.  Kipling  woul<l  say.  d'o  sui-h.  as 
of  wliom  these  tilings  are  said.  ])liot(jgraphy  is 
not  merely  a.  ])astime  but  a sentiment,  'file 
young  have  a pi'oplietic  instinct;  and  the  love 
of  fixing  jileasanf  fiines  and  places  nrgt's  them, 
d'lieir  elders  have  a fancy  for  retrosju'Ction  and 
hnmor,  the  iliweloped  habit  ol  making  tor  the 
eye  lasting  rcmemlirances  lhat  max'  \ividly  let 


tliem  live  over  and  over  again  their  happier 
moments  and  ex])eriences  long  since  ])ast. 

From  where  I stand,  cm  a little  hillock  of 
middle  life,  a larger  view  is  mine  of  youth  on 
one  side  and  old  age  on  the  other.  God  be 
praised.  I have  not  outgrown  sympathy  with 
the  one,  or  under.-.tanding  of  the  other.  It  is 
the  ])ri\  ilege  of  a man  of  fifty  to  be  a very  aged 
])crsou  to  the  boys  under  and  about  twenty, 
and  to  be  a very  x'oung  thing,  indeed,  to  the 
jiatriarch  of  seveidy-Hve.  So  you  see  me  an 
old-man-yonng-boy,  and  (|ualificd  to  speak  of 
things  of  which  I <lo  speak,  iii  this  strain.  The 
latest  camera  with  all  its  improvements  and 
some  of  its  ‘■Talking-Boints"  which  look  like 
im|)rovcmcuts  but  are  not;  and  the  old.  old, 
oh  ver,\'  olil,  fiox  with  its  s<iuare  bellows  are  both 
dear  to  me.  It  has  lieeu  mx'  rare  prixilcge  to 
bring  together  the  xx  iiuier  of  a recent  salon 
medal  and  one  xxho  useil  to  work  in  xvet-])lates. 


Now  and  a^ain.  some  entlmsiast  heeomcs 
imbiieii  witli  an  iiiea  tliat  it  is  wasting  time  and 
money  in  what  of  tliese  lie  <ievotes  to  ])liotog- 
rapliy.  Anil  some  Old  Timer  heeomes  con- 
vinced lie  has  outgrown  this  enjoyment,  as  its 
lieing  one  of  the  indulgences  of  youth.  Let  me 
sing  to  you.  what  I would  say  to  you  aliout  tliis, 
in  sueh  voiee  as  is  given  me. 

Pass  thou  not  carelessly  the  daily  joys 
That  childhood  hath,  but  play 
Whilst  still  thou  canst.  with  toys. 

Too  soon  must  come  the  day 
When  pleasure  cloys. 

Deal  thou  not  heedlessly  with  youth 
But  make  them  friends,  and  love 
Them  whiht  thou  may.  Forsooth! 

The  sun  is  shining  liright  above. 

Dream  dreams  and  pass  the  truth. 

Maturity  hath  recompen.ses.  ton; 

They  are  but  recompense  at  best. 

For  what  the  present  offers  you. 

Old  age  is  never  so  well  blest 
.\s  when  it  can  forget  what's  true. 

.\ge  dreams  of  days  that  used  to  be. 

But  Youth  hath  golden  dreams 
Of  times  to  come.  Set  Fancy  free. 

Seek  pots  of  cold  where  rainliows  gleam. 

Today  shall  ne  er  return  to  thee. 

Age!  That  means  him  who  no  longer  helieves 
that  there  is  a ])ot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  raiu- 
how.  And  the  pleasures  of  life  do  not  cloy  to 
the  youngster  of  eighty  who  still  has  liope  in 
his  heart  and  something  he  loves  to  do  for  the 
sake  of  the  doing.  And  though  a //on  has 
crept  in  among  a lot  of  thee's  and  thou's.  let  that 
pass  a-  poetic  license  and  take  the  truth,  that  I 
believe,  threads  the  crudely  turned  heads  of 
rhetoric  that  >on  arc  reading. 

That  same  pot  of  gold  may  he  aii\'  'ort  of 
hope.  as])iration.  junhition — a camera,  a tripod, 
enough  ]ilates  or  films  and  the  conviction  that 
a salon-picture  wait'  somewhere  along  the  day's 
hike  for  ii'  to  make.  Don't  you  see  what  ])hotog- 
raphy  nnuin'  outsiile  of  tangible,  material 
things?  Can't  you  understand  now  wh\-  you 
had  a feeling  that  your  camera  meant  something 


to  your  emotional  side?  Of  course,  \ou  did 
UTid  of  course  yon  do.  Did  you  ever  hear  a 
real  artist  talk  of  his  hruslies.  paints,  and  |>al- 
ette?  Did  you  feel  as  if  he  were  talking  of  dear 
Iversons,  not  things?  You  know  what  I mean. 
So  let  us  go  on  making  |)ictures  as  we  ari'  ])er- 
mitteil  to  find  time  for  the  doing;  and.  without 
knowing  or  analyzing,  develo|)  our  eyes  to  see 
the  lavishne.s.s  of  Nature  in  her  bestowal  of 
beauty,  cultivate  our  minds  to  poetic  s,\  inpathy 
with  field  and  stnaim.  and  water,  hills  and  val- 
leys and  clouds  and  blue  skies.  We  are  all  travel- 
ing a long  roail  to  a certain  goal — the  one  great 
goal  which  we  shall  not  fail  to  reach,  which  we 
can  never  avoid  reaching.  And  the  box  with 
its  ])olished  glass-eye  shall  help  to  make  that 
road  seem  shorter,  easier  and  pleasanter. 

That  one  is  blest  who  from  Life's  vast  cx[)aiise 
little  corner  saves  from  other  use. 

.\nd  kee|)s  a mode.st  garden  there: 

With  pansies,  hollyhocks  and  heliot ro|)es, 

I’oppies  flaming,  violets  and  border  phlox. 

Color-riot,  mingled  scents. 

^Meandering  amongst  these  varied  |)lants 
.\n  aimless,  graveled  jiath  must  wind  away. 
Beginning  at  a picket-gate — 

Its  end  where  Iiroods  a weeping  willow  tree. 

This  ever  quiet  and  old-fashioneil  spot 
,'^hall  be  the  (tarden  of  his  Youth. 

Where,  youth  dejiarted,  he  shall  wend  his  ste[)s 
.\way  from  all  the  imsiling  cares  of  life, 

,\nd  live  in  other  days  again. 

Then  every  pansy-face  shall  turn  to  him 
.\nd  make  him  company,  like  long  ago: 

The  many  scents  be  .Memory. 

Schf)ol-days,  school-mates,  Ifedivivns!  tiis  youth 
Shall  bloom  about  him  once  again,  until 
His  tottering  steps  shall  htid  the  way 

To  where  that  swishing  willow  l)ends  its  l)iiugh'. 
■\nd  there  in  llc'avcnly  quiet  he  sh  ill  rc't 
Iteneath  sun-spangled  sliading  green. 

Spring,  summer  and  portentous  fall  shall  pa  -s 
.\nd  when  the  winter's  rigors  shall  ha\«'  passed 
Ifehold  his  couch,  a venlant  mound. 


Through  the  Berkshires  Over  the  Mohawk  Trail 
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tlie  tourist-season  is  at  its 
it — and  the  lieiglit  is  like  an 
isive  ])latean  after  it  lias  been 
led — the  most  frequent  (jiies- 
heard  among  New  Fnigland 
motorists  is  "Ha\'e  yon  been  over  the  iVIohawk 
Trail?"  In  nearly  every  ease  the  answer  is  in 
the  affirmative;  if  otherwise,  the  person  qn(‘s- 
tioned  is  urged  strongly  to  make  the  trip  at  the 
first  eonvenient  ojiportnnity.  Ibir  one  reason 
or  another,  this  sage  adviee  eamiot  always  be 
followed  at  the  time  it  is  given.  Of  course, 
mueh  dejiends  on  the  direction  from  which 
the  motorist  a])])roaehes  the  iMohank  Trail. 
'J'lu'  traveler  who  lives  AVest  of  the  Hudson  River 
will  a])])roaeh  the  dVail  from  the  AAest.  ^•ia 
Albany,  and  thence,  over  the  Taeonie  Monn- 
tains,  to  AA’illiamstown — beantifnlly  situated  and 
snrronnded  by  imr])le-hued  mountains  domi- 
nated liy  the  nearby  Greyloek  range — via  North 
•Adams,  directly  over  the  Trail  projier,  which 
rims  over  the  highest  ])oint  of  the  Hoosae  Range 
and  the  AAhiteomb  Hills — down  into  the  Deer- 
field A'alley  and,  eastward,  throngh  delightful 
towns,  to  Boston — a total  distance  of  one  Inm- 
dreil  and  ninety  miles  of  road  to  traverse. 

At  (ireenfield,  the  tourist  has  the  choice  to 
motor  over  excellent  State  roads,  to  the  AA'hite 
Mountains  (northeast),  Boston  (east),  or  S])ring- 
field.  Hartford  and  New  Haven  (south).  An- 
other favorite  route  is  from  .Albany  to  AA  illiams- 
tow  n or  North  .Adams,  via  Bittsfield,  which  takes 
the  tourist  throngh  some  of  the  finest  ]iarts  of 
the  Berkshire  region.  To  tourists  who  motor 
to  New  England  from  New  York  City,  and  who 
desire  to  include  a trij)  over  the  Mohawk  Trail, 
several  routes  are  ojien — along  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Hudson  River,  inelnding  places  assoei- 
ateil  ))romiiientl\'  with  the  .Anu'iieau  Rei’oln- 
tion,  to  I’onghkeeiisie,  thence  in  a north-easterly 
direction.  \ia.  Lakeville,  iiassing  along  a stretch 
of  a few  miles  throngh  sections  of  New  A Ork  and 
Coimeetient  into  Alassaelmsetts,  w here,  at  South 
Egremont.  the  celebrated  Berkshires  liegin  their 
s|)eetaenlar  eonrse  northward.  Generally,  a 
long  stoj)  is  made  at  Great  Barrington,  with  its 
notalile,  historic  show-])laees  and  wonderful 
scenery.  'J'he  jonniei'  is  continned  throngh  those 
celebi-ated  garden-S])ots.  Stoekbridge,  Lee  and 
l.eiiox  to  Bittsfield,  the  exact  center  of  the  Berk- 
>hire  eonntry  and  sjilendidly  situated,  d'he  trip 
over  tile  Mohawk  'Brail  may  now'  be  begun  at 
AA  illiamstow  n,  sixteen  miles  distant,  north,  from 
Bit  tstielil,  Alassaclmset  ts. 


It  is  not  the  jnirjiose  of  the  writer  to  give  the 
history  of  the  Alohawk  Trail,  or  an  account  of 
the  constrnetion  of  the  new  State  highw'ay 
which  runs  over  it.  more  or  less,  for  a distance  of 
sixteen  miles,  but  rather  to  offer  a few  interest- 
ing details  w hich  will  suffice  to  meet  the  recpiire- 
ments  of  the  tourist-motorist  who  is  bent  upon 
enjoying  the  scenery  and  photographing  the 
salient  points  of  hisforic  and  pictorial  intere.st 
on  the  way.  Eor  detailed  and  trnstw'orthy  in- 
formation regarding  the  old  Indian  Trail,  the 
student  is  referred  to  “The  Mohawk  Trail — its 
History  and  Course",  by  AA'illiam  B.  Browne, 
North  .Adams,  Alassaehnsetts. 

The  Mohawks  were  an  Iroquois  tribe  of 
Indians  which  formerly  occupied  the  Mohawk 
A'alley — a magnifieent  view  of  which,  by  lYed- 
eiiek  B.  Hodges,  adorned  onr  July  number. 
This  beantifni  and  fertile  valley  extends  along 
the  Mohawk  Riier  from  Rome  to  Cohoes  on  the 
Iliiflson.  The  Mohawks  were  an  exceedingly 
warlike  jicople  and,  being  at  enmity  with  the 
Benobseots  of  New  England,  they  cros.sed  the 
Hudson  and  blazed  a trail  from  fhe  eastern  bank 
of  fhat  stream  throngh  the  northern  section  of 
the  Berkshire  Hills  into  the  Deerfield  A'alley. 
In  all  their  warfare,  the  attacking  parties  crossed 
the  mountains  over  this  trail  which  became 
known  as  the  (Mohawk  Trail.  Not  satisfied  with 
molesting  a rival  Indian  tribe,  the  Mohawks 
raiiled  New  England,  attacked  the  white  .settlers 
and,  later,  other  Indian  tribes.  This  trail  is  sup- 
posed also  to  have  been  used  by  warring  Indians 
ilnring  what  is  known  in  New  England  history 
as  King  Bhiliji's  AA’ar,  1()7.5  to  KiTO,  of  which  the 
Bloody  Brook  Ala.ssacre,  at  Deerfield,  forms  a 
thrilling  chajiter.  Tims,  the  region  throngh 
which  the  jiresent  Mohawk  Trail  passes,  from 
Greenfield,  inelnding  Deerfield  A'alley  to  AA'ill- 
ianistown.  Massaclmsetfs,  and  beyond,  even 
across  the  Hudson  River  into  New  A'ork  State, 
is  filled  with  historic  and  legendary  interest 
which  gives  it  great  distinction. 

In  view  of  tlu'  physical  diflicnities  encountered 
by  the  engineers  in  constructing  the  present 
(Mohawk  'I'rail  -a  superb  and  jnstl\'  celebrated 
highway-  the  original  jiath  trodden  by  painted, 
moeassined  warriors  was  followed  only  in  a 
general  way;  but  in  certain  sections  it  is  identical 
with  the  new'  road.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
consideration  of  AA'Iiitcomb  Summit,  fhe  highest 
elevation  of  the  present  trail,  as  a desirable 
feature  of  supreme  scenic  interest  to  the  tourist, 
it  is  highly  jirobable  that  the  new  State  highw'ay 
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would  liave  hecii  made  to  conform  more  closely 
to  the  old  Imlian  trail,  although  enough  of  it  has 
hecii  included  in  the  new  road  to  justify  the 
adojition  of  the  name  of  a famous  Indian  trilie. 

In  a])proaching  the  Mohawk  Trail  from  the 
east,  the  hegiiming  is  jioimlarly  reganh'd  to  he 
at  Greentlelil.  although  at  the  corner  of  iMiddle 
Street  (State  roa<l)  and  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
in  Lexington,  a suhurl)  of  Boston,  there  is  a con- 
■spicuous  sign,  with  an  arrow  pointing  in  a west- 
erly direction,  which  reads:  "Mohawk  Trail"! 
Indeed,  we  followed  this  suggestion  literall.x' 
when,  on  the  morning  of  Octolx  r (>.  t!h21.  we 
hegau  our  hrst  journei’.  in  an  automohile.  to  this 
famous  region.  I'he  course  followed  was 
Boston.  Lexington.  Concord.  .Vyer.  Fitchhurg. 
Cardner.  Alliol  and  CreciiHelil  to  ('harlemout. 
where  we  arrix'ed  at  .Al.j  in  the  afternoon.  Our 
experiences  thus  far  had  lieen  <|uite  delightful. 
I\e  had  Iraxeled  mostlx’  high  ahox'e  the  railroad, 
tlirougli  loxely  towns,  on  smooth  State  roads 
and  along  prettx'  rixers.  After  leaving  Fitch- 
hurg', W(“  were  favored  with  eucliautiug  \iews 
of  the  distaid  Berkshires  which  hlocked  the 
hori/ou  in  the  West.  At  Creentield,  we  had  the 
pleasure  to  travel  o\'er  the  hraiid-iR'w  roa<l  over 
Slielhuriie  Mouulaiu  re|)laciug  the  old,  steej). 
• langerous  one  w ith  its  many  sharp  curxes.  This 


super!)  cement-concrete  road  varies  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  feet  in  width,  winds  high  along 
the  mountain-side  and  commands  views  of 
unusual  heauty.  near  and  far.  With  Shelhurne 
and  Shelhurne  Falls,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain,  hehind  us,  we  entered  Deerfield 
Valley,  friendly  hills  welcoming  us  on  hoth  sides, 
w Idle  the  sun  w as  disapiiearing  hehind  the  Berk- 
shire Hills.  We  stojiped  at  the  Inn  at  Charle- 
mont — historic,  immaculate  and  satisfying.  The 
Mohawk  ^h■ail.  proper,  begins  at  Charlemont, 
and  for  this  reason  we  made  a photograph,  from 
the  .southern  hank  of  the  Deerfield  Iliver,  before 
we  resumed  our  journey  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. The  highest  peak  in  the  background  of 
our  view  is  Whitcomb  Summit,  across  a lower 
shouhler  of  which  runs  the  Alohawk  Trail.  An 
illustrated  booklet  descriptive  of  this  locality  and 
several  adjoining  towns  with  their  interesting 
local  histories — "Over  Mohawk  Trail” — has  been 
recently  published  b\-  Airs.  F'.  B.  Caldwell.  East 
N orl  hfield , A I assacl  i use  t ts . 

We  re-enter  our  automobile,  recross  the  old, 
wooden,  covered  bridge,  turn  sharply  to  the  left 
arul  ex])erience  a feeling  of  pleasant  anticipation 
at  the  thought  of  being  at  la.st  on  the  famous 
Alohawk  d'rail  with  its  historic  associations. 

T\  iree  miles  bexond  Charlemont.  we  cross  the 
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DtA-rfidd  over  a liaiHlsome,  tlirw-airli,  coim'nt 
liridgc.  Ic'aviiig  tlie  river  with  the  railroad  to 
take  an  irref>idar  iR>rtlierly  eoiirse  towards  Ver- 
nR)id.  ^Ve  are  ir)w  hegiimiiiff  the  ascent  of 
the  eastern  sloj)e  of  Florida  Mountain  or.  as  if 
is  sometimes  known,  Hoosac  Mountain.  I'he 
stream  at  oiir  right,  below  ns,  is  the  Cold  River, 
and  we  are  advancing  virtnally  over  the  historic 
Indian  ])ath  whicli  lies  below  the  macadam  surface 
ol  the  new  Mohawk  Trail.  The  scenery  is  wild: 
\ irgin  forest  is  al)ove  and  below  ns,  high  vertical 
walls  have  been  chiseled  out  of  the  S(jlid  rock  l)y 
the  engineers  who,  thronghont,  have  shown 
marked  skill  in  constiMK/ting  this  wonderfni  road, 
d'he  miidnmm  wiilth  is  tweidy-two  feet,  permit- 
ting two  \ ehicles  to  pass  each  other  at  any  j)oint. 
Ill  some  ])laces  it  was  necessaiw'  to  do  consider- 
able blasting  to  make  a shelf  from  sheer  walls  of 
rock.  One  cut  in  the  solid  rock  is  twent\-seven 
feet  dee]).  Many  of  the  cart  h-.slo])es  of  the 
monntain  are  cribbed  above  the  road.  In  the 
length  of  the  roa<l,  there  ai'e  two  hnndred  and 
ninety  ciiherts  an<l  small  bri<lges,  and  two  large 
concrete  bridges.  Indeed,  as  an  exani])le  ot 
scientific  road-bnihling,  the  irwv  Mohawk  d'lail 
comj)ares  favorably  with  the  lamons  roa<ls  in 
the  Swiss  Al])s.  The  heights  .scaled  are  not 
gi-eat  the  .snmmil  of  the  trail  is  nearly  twenty- 
one  hnndreil  feet  above  .sea-le\el  but  the 


work  is  just  as  fine  an  e.xample  of  engineering. 
AA'e  are  tlnis  constantly  reminded  of  the  han- 
diwork of  man  which  enables  ns  to  enjoy, 
without  effort,  the  glories  that  greet  the  eye  at 
eveiA'  turn.  The  ever-ready  camera  rests  in 
onr  lajj,  and  we  are  experiencing  the  nnic(ue 
sensation  of  hieing,  as  it  were,  a feature  of  a mov- 
ing iianorama  that  is  hieing  kinematographed  by 
a motion-picture  cameraman!  Our  own  jiicture- 
nmking  must  rest  in  ahieyance — for  the  time 
being.  It  is  mid-autumn,  the  .sixth  of  October, 
and  a clear,  sunny  day.  The  sumptuous  beauty 
of  the  season's  foliagt — nowhere  so  glorious  and 
di\ersified  as  in  New  England — fills  the  eye  and 
exjiands  the  .sold.  The  eye  is  ravislu'd  by  the 
wonileiful  harinouies  of  color,  from  the  sombre 
tones  of  the  eiergreens  to  the  res])lendent  notes 
of  birch,  maple  ainl  beech — now  in  shadow,  now 
in  sunlight,  d'hou.samls  of  tourists  have  motored 
mer  this  route  and  gazed  with  rajiture  uiion  the 
beaut  ifni,  wooded  mountains,  streams,  jiasses 
and  bridges  which  make  the  noble  landscajies 
that  lie  around  them.  The  imiiression  which 
wildness  and  majesty  of  .scenery  make  njion  the 
sensi's  is  singularly  grand  and  uplifting  to  those 
jirivileged  to  feast  U]ion  its  loveline.ss.  The  Cold 
Ri\er,  whose  waters  are  not  so  high  as  the\'  are  in 
the  s])ring  or  in  early  summer,  is  now  at  our  left. 
Ih-Iow  us.  Ahead  of  us,  the  road  makes  a boldly 


.swcopins  cvirx'e  toward,-  the  lett,  rtwealiiig  a 
sight  tliat  hid-  us  move  slowly  and.  presently, 
come  to  a sto[).  Obeying  an  irresistible  impulse 
we  stej)  out.  camera  in  hand,  look  back  and  be- 
hold the  Cold  River  Gorge.  The  jiictnre  is  one  of 
com]relling  admiration.  After  a critical  exami- 
nation of  the  theme,  with  resjiect  to  ])ictorial 
composition,  we  ilecide  niion  a favorable  view- 
jioiiit.  We  clamber  over  the  wooden  railing, 
carefully  secure  a reasonalily  sure  footing,  about 
ten  feet  below  the  edge  of  the  roail.  and  make  a 
vertical  jrictnre  of  the  scene.  Returning  to  onr 


the  Trail  at  the  Charleniont  end  up  to  the  hamlet 
of  Drury,  a <listauce  of  five  miles,  and  extends 
back  on  each  side  to  the  summit  of  the  numntains 
whitii  form  the  Cold  Ri\ei  Gorge — a distance  of 
one-(|uarter  to  one  and  one-half  miles.  This 
reservation  is  in  charge  of  the  State  Dejiartment 
of  Conserx'ation,  and  is  one  of  a chain  of  state-- 
forests  now  covering  fifty  thousand  acres.  Idie 
land  acepiired  by  the  Commonwealth  was  owned 
largel\'  liy  Inmbermen  and.  hail  it  not  been 
bought,  it  would  have  been  logged  off  in  a few 
years.  The  logging  would  have  been  followed 


car.  we  ob-eive  that  other  motorist^  havi  followed 
onr  examiile.  lint  are  content  to  re-t  their 
eanieras  -afely  on  the  top  of  the  railing,  e'  idently 
fli'inclinei]  to  ri'k  a 'lidf  rlown  the  -teej)  embank- 
ment and  into  the  'treani  that  run-  at  the  bottom. 

The  'iipreme  beauty  that  mark-  the  -eenery 
of  the  Mohawk  Trail — a magnet  that  draw- 
innuineratile  vi-itor-  from  all  part-  of  .\meriea 
and  one  of  the  greate't  a"et-  of  the  State  of 
Ma"achn'ett' — ha-  imjielled  tlie  Common- 
wealth. by  an  act  of  the  I.egi-latnre.  to  aeipiire 
thirty-six  hundred  acre-  of  fore^tei]  monntain- 
slo^K’'  on  tioth  'ide'  of  the  Trail  for  the  pnrjio-i' 
of  protecting  the  scenery  agaiii't  de-j)oilment. 
vandali-m  and  de^eeration.  Thi'  reservation, 
known  as  the  Mohawk  frail  State  p'ore^t.  ex- 
tends from  the  railroad-eros^ine  at  the  foot  rif 


by  fire-,  and  tlie  entire  Cold  Ri\‘er  Gorge  made  a 
\alley  of  blackened  ^tnb-  and  bare  rocks,  a place 
of  desolation  rather  than  a ealley  noted  far 
and  wide  for  it-  forest -beauty. 

•\  few  more  windings  and  surprising  \ ista'.  and 
we  arrive  njion  a sightly  jilafean.  .\t  the  left, 
high  up.  we  descry  the  spire  of  a little,  white 
ehnreh.  the  member-  of  who-e  widely  scattered 
congregation  dwell  about  this  hilly  region, 
d'owards  the  right,  we  behold  a beantifni  |)ros|)eet 
of  monntamons  -eenerw  Me  ]>ass  o\-er  the 
Iloosae  Tunnel,  which,  according  to  a tabh'l. 
lies  tweh  e hundred  feet  below  iis.  M‘e  grndgingl;- 
proceed,  until  we  reach  M'hiteomb  Summit,  the 
highest  point  on  the  'Frail  nearly  twenty-tv.o 
hundred  feet  abo\e  sea-level.  Kven  without 
ascending  the  lofty  observatory  which  has  |,<-en 


ert'ctfd  liere,  \vt*  can  appreciate  the  iiiagnificeiit 
panorama  displayed  at  this  point.  Towards  tlie 
east,  wlience  we  came  only  an  hour  ago,  stretclies 
the  Deerfield  Valley;  toward  the  northeast,  filty 
miles  away, rises  the  |)eak  of  old  Monadnock  and, 
farther  south,  AVachnsett  rears  its  head.  As  we 
turn  onr  eyes  in  the  o])])Osite  direction,  towards 
tlie  sonfh-west,  the  tops  of  the  Catskills  on  the 
Hudson  come  into  view,  with  the  Green  iMonn- 
tains  of  Vermont  in  the  hackgronnd  far  to  the 
right.  In  circling  around  the  observatory, 
peojrled  with  natnrc-lovers,  we  note  that  nearly 
every  one  carries  a camera  which  he  manii)ulates 
either  on  the  s])ot  or  from  some  nearby  point 
of  vantage.  Naturally,  the  photographs  thus 
obtained  will  serve  merely  as  mementos;  they 
cannot  yield  ade(|nately  artistic  residts  on 
account  of  the  great  distance  of  the  objects  that 
crowd  the  horizon.  “Better  no  pictures  at  all 
than  poor  ones,"  say  we  to  ourselves;  hence  our 
camera  remains  in  its  case  for  the  pre.sent.  It  is 
well  that  it  does  so;  for  alront  two  miles  farther 
on  the  Trail  we  arrive  at  the  top  of  the  Hairpin 
I’urn,  whence  we  obtain  an  unol)strncted  view 
of  the  (ireylock  Range,  We  (|nickly  decide  to 
hazard  an  ex[)osure.  Leaving  the  car,  we  cross 
the  main  road  (the  Mohawk  Trail)  to  the  left 
and  enter  a foot-path  which  seems  to  lead  to  a 
lookout.  Following  this  path  down  the  moun- 
tain-side for  several  hundred  feet,  we  halt.  The 
fairest  view  of  all  now  lies  before  ns — the  city  of 
North  Adams  in  the  valley  below,  and,  rising 
above  it,  a mountain-range  culminating  in  IMt. 
Greylock,  the  liighest  ])eak  in  Massachnsetts — 
over  thirty-five  hundred  feet  high.  The  bared 
sections  of  the  mountain,  visible  from  here,  were 
caused  by  a landslide  twenty  years  ago.  Mt. 
Greylock  is  now  a State  reservation. 

After  enjoying  the  feast  prt>vided  so  gener- 
ously by  Mother  Nature,  we  make  onr  |)ictnre, 
return,  enter  the  car  and  begin  the  descent, 
making  mental  reserxations  as  to  other  photo- 
graphs to  be  made  on  some  future  occasion.  Far 
down,  aheail  of  us,  we  observe  the  famous  and 
somewhat  dangerous  Hairi)in  Turn  -blastisl  out 
of  the  side  of  the  rock — which,  thanks  to  the 
exi)ei  icnce  and  skill  of  onr  comj)anion,  the  driver, 
we  negotiate  successfully.  'I'lie  view  which  greets 
ns  after  we  have  lauimled  this  corner,  at  the 
base  of  the  monntain,  is  one  of  rare  loveliness — 
a large,  green  meadow,  wooded  hills  and  the 
lireylock  Range  in  the  ilistancc.  AA  e ste]>  out, 
ascend  the  bank  at  the  immediate  left  and  caj)- 
tnre  the  ])ictnre.  Passing  through  North  Adams, 
keeping  on  the  Alohawk  Trail  all  the  while,  we 
note  beyond  the  city-limits  the  site  of  Fort 
Massaclinsctts,  which  was  one  of  four  forts 
erected  in  t7I5  foi-  the  defense  (jf  the  frontiers 


of  the  Massachnsetts  Bay  Colony,  A year 
later,  it  was  attackefl  by  an  overwhelming  force 
of  Indians  and  French  regulars  and  burned. 
The  garrison,  including  a number  of  w'omen  and 
children,  were  taken  as  prisoners  to  Canada. 
AAhlliamstown.  with  its  celebrated  college,  sit- 
uated in  the  very  heart  of  the  Berkshire  Hills, 
and  occupying  the  farthest  northwest  corner  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  close  to  the  States 
of  New  York  aiul  AYrmont,  richly  repays  us  for 
a visit  to  that  locality. 

Aluch  as  we  enjoyed  the  trip  over  the  Mohaw  k 
Trail,  it  was  but  the  approach  to  our  principal 
objective — the  Berkshire  Hills.  An  adequate 
flescription  of  this  lovely  and  popular  region 
wx)uld  far  exceed  the  space  allotted  to  the  writer; 
therefore,  he  will  touch  merely  upon  the  high- 
lights of  this  extensive  picture.  Before  leaving 
AAhlliamstown,  we  made  a short  excursion,  a few' 
miles  across  tlie  border  into  A ermont,  to  Benning- 
ton of  Revolutionary  fame,  where  a force  .sent  by 
General  Burgoyne  to  capture  important  military 
siqiplies  was  defeated  and  captured  by  Con- 
tinentals under  Colonel  Stark — an  engagement 
which  was  followed  shortly  by  Burgoyne's  sur- 
render at  Saratoga. 

The  flrive  from  AA’illiamstown  to  Pittsfield, 
twenty-seven  miles,  was  cpiite  delightful — with 
the  Berksliires  rising  high  at  the  right,  and  within 
sight  of  Alt.  Greylock  for  more  than  half  of  the 
way,  through  the  attractive  town  of  Adams  with 
its  fine  monument  of  President  McKinley,  and 
interesting  old  Chesliire.  Pittsfield  abounds  in 
scenic,  historic  and  literary  interest.  Here  are  old 
homestead.s — notable  literary  shrines — directly 
associated  with  Henry  AA’adsworth  Longfellow 
and  Oliver  AAendell  Holmes.  Among  the 
many  excursions  to  be  made  from  here,  we  had 
time  to  make  but  one — to  the  nearby,  beautiful 
Lebanon  A'alley.  over  the  Taconic  range  of 
mountains,  cpiite  near  the  New'  York  State  line. 

Alotoring  south,  in  view'  of  indescribably 
beautiful  scenery,  which  includes  the  Housa- 
tonic  River,  .several  small  lake.s — of  which  Laurel 
Lake  is  like  an  excpiisite  pearl — and  the  Berk- 
shires  ablaze  with  the  gorgeous  colors  of  autumnal 
foliage,  we  arrive  only  too  .soon  at  lamox.  The 
town,  which  was  named  in  honor  of  Charles 
Lenox,  Duke  of  Richmond,  cherishes  the  memory 
of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  who  here  wrote  some  of 
his  finest  novels.  Situated  high  on  a liroad  and 
fertile  plateau,  and  overlooking  the  hills  and 
vales  of  Jlerkshire,  Lenox  is  the  jiride  and  glory 
of  its  citizens,  the  mecca  of  thou.sands  who  so- 
journ here  during  the  summer  and  autumn. 
Others  than  Hawthorne  found  here  beauty  and 
insjuration.  For  charming  walks  and  drives 
with  kaleidosco])ic  changes,  at  every  turn,  Lenox 
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is  justly  famous  anil  witlmut  a ]ieer  in  tlie  liigli- 
lancl-region  of  western  ^Massachusetts.  It  was 
tantalisins  for  us  to  yield  only  a beggarly  few 
hours  to  this  veritable  garden-sjiot.  .\s  to  jihotog- 
ra[)hy — that  wa'  to  lie  thought  of  only  at  some 
future  time  when  days  and  not  hours  should  mark 
the  duration  of  onr  stay. 

The  next  day  saw  us  birlding  a relnetant  adieu 
aiifl  au  rerun  to  fair  la  nox  and.  gliding  slowly 
over  the  smooth  State  road,  we  found  onrsclves 
snrldenly  in  enchanting  Lee.  named  after  (leneral 
Charles  la  e of  Revolutionary  fame.  Me  passed 
at  a snail-like  jiaee  through  this  jiaradisi-  of 
terrc'trial  loveliness,  on  to  Stoeklirirlge.  where  we 
found  ourselves  in  h-ss  time  than  is  repnired  for 
an  infloor  expfisure  on  a dark  day. 

.\ristoeratie  StoekbrirlL'e.  with  its  numerous 
superl)  estates  flenoting  refinement,  wealth  and 
artistic  taste,  lias  its  a'soeiatioiis  fif  famous  men. 
like  other  tfiwiis  in  the  Rerkshires.  .\n  aesthetic 
charm,  tw.  is  given  to  .''loekbriflge  by  its  enloiiy 
of  painters  ainl  seniptors.  .Vmong  the  latter  is 
Daniel  Chester  French,  whfisc  sunimer-hfime  ami 
studio  we  fonml  tfi  be  situateil  in  a restful  and 
seelmlefl  spot,  but  eommamling  a fine  view.  The 
artist  hafi  but  recently  finishefl  his  great,  seatffl 
ficure  of  .\braham  Lincoln  which  wa'  destineil 
to  rest  permanently  in  thf>  Lincoln  Memorial, 
at  the  National  Capital,  tine  of  the  'Cenie 
features  of  Stoekbriflge  i'  the  wouflerfully  bi  auti- 
ful  lake  known  as  Stfaklirifliie  Howl.  M’hen 


jiassing  thrfingh  Lee,  earlier  in  the  flay,  we  had 
intendcfl  to  fligre.s.s  and  make  the  ae(|uaintanee 
of  the  noted  “Jaeob'.s  Ladder"  (State  roafl) ; but 
our  thoughts  had  been  held  ea])tiv(>  liy  the 
eharm.s  that  met  our  gaze.  CoHsef|iiently.  we 
mad('  the  little  excursion  from  Stoekbridge,  via 
East  Lee.  A favorite  run  from  Hoston  to  the 
Rerkshire  region,  across  the  state,  is  \ ia  Sjiring- 
field  and  “Jacob's  laidder."  over  tlu-  Taeonie 
range  of  mountains.  J'he  delightful  views  beheld 
on  the  way  seem  to  warrant  this  choice.  J'he 
most  speetaenlar  ]iart  of  this  irregular,  but  well- 
kc|)t  highwac'  extends  as  far  as  Chester.  On  tlie 
way.  we  (Tfissed  its  highest  elevation  —twenty- 
three  hundred  feet.  M’e  were  mneh  displeased 
to  see  the  many  huge  antomobih'  bill-boards 
which  fli'fignre  the  landscape  along  this  beautiful 
.''tate  road,  although  no  one  could  rcallv  dis- 
apjirove  the  occasional,  'inall  signs.  “Kodak  as 
ytiu  go  ".  ih'plac'eil,  moilestly,  in  advance  of 
inviting  camera-themes.  In  an,\-  ease,  (hey  t(  II 
the  truth.  Chester,  where  we  Inneheoneil.  we 
found  to  be  a flelightfnl.  cosy,  little  village, 
ami  nnifpiely  situated.  From  Chester  we  made 
our  return  tri|>  <liref-tly  to  Stoekbridge. 

.\nother  paug  -ami  we  were  on  our  way  to  the 
place  f)f  several  day-'  sojourn.  <Freat  Harrington. 
Me  arriwd  there  in  h"  tliaii  half  au  hour, 
traveling  'lowly.  M'e  were  now  .ipproaehing  the 
southern  tfrminu-  fif  the  Herk-hire  flill-.  though 
at  mi  diminution  in  delightful  -eeiiery.  but  with 


the  apj)earanee  of  long,  refresliiiig  meadows,  anil 
isolated  masses  of  rock  like  Momimeiit  Monn- 
taiii — made  famous  h>’  William  Cullen  Bryant. 

Comfortably  established,  temporarily,  at  "The 
Birches" — amidst  tran(|uil.  refined  surroundings 
— we  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  Great  Barrington, 
from  the  tourist's  viewpoint.  The  local  show- 
plac-e  par  cxccUeace  is  the  extensive  and  magni- 
ficent Ho])kins-Searles  estate,  with  its  i)alatial 
bonis  XIV  mansion,  surrounded  by  a high  and 
massive  stone-wall  and  towers,  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  old,  gambrel-roofed  colonial  home  of 
the  poet  Bryant  built  in  17.59.  Onr  several 
excursions  included  one  to  the  Catskills — about 
thirty  miles  away,  via  the  Egremonts.  Claverack 
(a  nni(|ne,  old  Dutch  town)  and  Hudson,  and, 
on  the  way — Bashbish  Falls,  a cascaded  water- 
fall of  fascinating  lieauty.  AVe  had  now  begun  to 
use  onr  camera.  Another  outing  was  to  nearby 
Monument  Mountain,  seen  on  our  a])])roach  to 
Great  Barrington  a few  days  before.  Another 
short  excursion  was  to  Mt.  Everett,  a State 
reservation.  Berkshire  Heights,  easily  accessible 
by  antomol)ile.  rising  almost  abru])tly  behind  onr 
temporary  domicile,  is  the  highest  elevation  in 
the  town  and  affords  a magniticent  [)anorania  of 
distant  mountains,  valleys  and  fields.  And  so, 
after  a three-day  sojourn,  we  bade  farewell  to  the 
Berkshires  and  wended  our  way  homewards. 

Directly  back  to  Boston?  No,  imleed!  At 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  were  gliding 
along  the  State  highway,  delighting  in  the  pictiir- 
esipie  views  of  the  mountain  grou])  in  the  south- 
western corner  of  Massachnsetts.  'I’lien  we 
|)assed  into  Connecticut— viewing  at  onr  right 
lofty  Bear  Mountain  tucked  awa>’  in  the  extreme 
north-western  corner  of  the  Xbitmeg  State — and 
arrived,  all  too  soon,  at  laikeville.  Me  found 
onr  host  of  the  Earnum  Tavern  a ])leasant  and 
accomijlished  gentleman,  and  an  admirable  and 
w illing  [hanist.  At  nine  o'clock,  on  the  following 
morning,  we  began  what  proved  to  be  a journey 
lille<l  with  new  and  delightful  ex|)criences.  AVe 


had  never  imagined  that  Connecticut  contained 
such  attractive  towns  and  hamlets  and  delightful 
sceners',  as  we  passed  through  on  the  way 
to  Hartford — East  Canaan,  X^orfolk,  AA'insted, 
picturesque,  high-clift'efl  Earmington  River — 
and  over  lofty  Avon  Mountain  with  its  sightly 
Henblein  Tow  er.  A resj)ite  at  Hartford  and  then 
northward,  along  the  Connecticut  River,  on  the 
east  bank,  to  Si)ringfield,  Ma.s.sachu.setts,  just 
before  reaching  which  we  had  an  (jpportunity  to 
admire  famous  bongmeadow  . 

After  ])assing  the  night  at  Springfield,  we 
l)assed  through  the  ])rettier  section  of  the  Con- 
necticut A alley,  stopping  to  visit  Hols  oke,  a 
thi-obbing  manufacturing-town;  nearby  Mt.  Tom 
and  ]\It.  Holsoke;  beautiful  X'orthamj)ton,  the 
seat  of  Smith  College;  South  Deerfield,  of  Bloody 
Brook  Massacre  fame;  Deerfield,  with  quaint  old 
Erary  House  and  many  other  interesting,  historic 
lamlmarks,  through  wonderfully  fertile  fields  to 
Greenfield,  where  we  arrived  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  AA’hile  engaged  in  the  somewhat 
])crfunctor\'  formality  of  eating  dinner,  at  Green- 
field, we  confirmed  the  resolve,  made  a week  ago, 
and  not  many  miles  away  from  here,  that  we 
revisit  the  iMohawk  Trail,  as  far  as  the  summit, 
before  we  returned  to  Boston;  and  so,  at  four 
o'clock,  we  were  resting  once  more  at  the  hosj)!- 
table  inn  at  Charlemont  j)re])aratory  to  carrying 
out  our  ])lan  (jn  the  morrow. 

It  was  the  last  of  a series  of  perfect  days  with 
which  we  had  been  blessed.  In  advancing  to- 
wai'ds  the  handsome  concrete  bridge  over  the 
Deerfield  Ri\  er,  we  w ere  again  impres.sed  with  the 
exce]jtional  brilliancy  and  harmonious  blending 
of  the  rich  autumnal  foliage  which  glorified  the 
a])])roach  to  the  Mohawk  Trail  and  the  passage 
over  it.  Rapid  and  variegated  transformations 
of  sceneiw  ke])t  us  in  ecstasies  of  delight,  and  we 
were  glad  to  have  begun  and  to  have  ended  a 
tour  which,  in  ever\-  conceivable  res])ect  and  in 
our  w ide  ex|)erience  as  travelers,  in  this  countiw' 
and  abroad,  we  do  not  recall  to  have  been  rivaled. 
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Cutting  up  Roll-Film  for  Developing  in  a 
Film-Pack  Tank 


A.  VINCENT  MATIFES 


amateurs  are  having  a great 
of  trouhle  and  are  not  getting 
factory  results  in  tlie  develop- 
of  roll-film  in  a tank.  Some 
■ given  nj)  this  method  of  de- 
velo[)ing  and  have  resorted  to  the  old  way  of 
developing  hy  hand.  Others  who  <lo  their  de- 
veloping hy  hand  hut  with  the  intention  of  iloing 


enough.  The  npj)er  roll  turns  in  a vertical  slot 
and  is  held  hy  a slight  pressure  against  the  lower 
roll.  Small  rubber  bands,  placed  like  a triangle 
troni  the  spindle  of  the  upper  roll  to  nails  on  the 
side  t)f  the  ba.se,  will  snjjply  sufficient  pressure. 

When  using  this  device,  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  all  the  following  operations  should  be 
carried  on  in  the  darkroom  until  the  cage  con- 


it in  a tank  in  the  future  have  given  u])  the  latter 
method  due  to  the  fact  that  their  camera  friends 
have  given  them  unsatisfactor\'  rejxirts  of  the  re- 
suhs  obtained  by  the  roll-film  tank. 

'I'he  illustration  shows  a sim])le  ileviee  which 
makes  it  ])os.sible  to  cut  up  roll-film  for  develo|>- 
iug  in  a tilm-])ack  tank  and  it  has  been  use<l 
very  successfnlly  by  the  writer  for  the  past 
year  in  developing  his  own  films. 

It  consists  of  six  ((!)  ]>airs  of  wooden  rolls  alxmt 
an  inch  longer  than  the  width  of  the  film.  Each 
pair  of  rolls  is  fastened  to  a long  board  the  same 
distance  a|)art  as  the  exposure-numbers  on  the 
pa|)cr  backing  of  the  film-roll  and  although  the 
distance  between  these  numbers  varies  a little, 
an  average  can  be  taken  which  will  be  close 


tainiug  films  has  been  placed  in  the  film-i)ack 
tank  for  develojjment. 

The  film  and  paper  backing  should  be  wound 
on  to  an  eni]jty  film  sp(x)l  from  the  original  spool 
ln'tore  inserting  the  film  between  the  rolls,  as  one 
end  of  film  is  usually  loo.se  from  j)aper  baekiTig 
and  is  apt  to  cau.se  trouble  unless  this  ])artic- 
ular  ])recaution  is  taken. 

I’l  ace  the  roll  of  film  on  the  base,  then  with  one 
haiiil  raise  the  u|)]H‘r  roll  and  with  other  hand 
insert  end  of  ])aper  backing  (with  the  exposure 
numbers  facing  ui>ward)  between  the  two  end 
rolls,  then  drop  the  upper  roll  down,  Kei)eat 
this  iiiscrtiiig  operation  until  film  and  paper 
backing  has  been  iuserteil  between  the  six  (0) 
])airs()f  rolls,  st()i)ping  w hen  the  ex])o.sure-nnmbers 
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•2  to  (i  inclusive  are  approximately  in  the  center 
of  the  space  between  each  pair  of  roils.  The 
film  will  not  he  scratched  or  wrinkled,  hut  will  he 
automatically  smoothed  out  Hat  and  held  sjently 
hut  firmly  between  rolls  before  and  after  cutting 
without  injury  to  either  side. 

It  is  now  read\'  for  cutting  uj).  Take  a |>air  of 
seissors  and  cut  film  and  paper  hacking  on  the 
eenter  of  each  cxiiosure-nnmhcr. 

.\ftcr  cutting  is  completed  raise  the  uiijn'r  roll 
and  remove  each  film  scjiarately.  throw  awa>' 
I>aper  hacking  and  j)lace  film  in  cage  of  film-])ack 
tank.  Rejieat  this  o])eration  until  each  film  has 
l>een  i)laced  in  C’age.  then  proceed  with  devclo])- 
ment  according  to  the  formula. 


The  cost  of  a film-pack  tank  is  from  two  or 
three  dollars  less  than  a roll-film  tank,  and  any  one 
can  make  this  device  at  h<^me  by  using  an  old 
broom-handle  (finelv  sand-pa])er(‘(l)  for  the  rolls, 
odd  ])ieees  of  wood  for  the  roll-supi)orts  and 
base,  nails  for  the  s])indle.s  of  rolls,  and  a few 
rubber  bauds.  The  base  ma\-  be  hingc<l  in  the 
center  so  that  it  can  be  fohh'i!  u])  when  not  in 
use.  thereby  saving  si)ace. 

The  few  extra  minutes  ,s])ent  in  the  darkroom 
to  cut  film  for  develoi)mcnt  iii  the  fihn-])ack  taids 
is  UKU'c  than  paid  for  by  the  results  obtained  by 
that  method,  d'hen.  again,  you  may  ('iijoy  the 
building  of  the  machine  as  much  as  I did,  although 
the  first  one  rc(iuir(*d  some  planning. 


Autochrome  Plates  and  Color-Perception 

DR.  Till  EM 

[Part  Two] 

Con'iiviril  from  the  Jiih/  Xiimhcr 


fllS  half-unconscious  traTisformation 
fails  as  soon  as  we  have  no  experience 
of  the  light  falling  on  the  object.  So 
one  is  almost  color-blind  in  the  unac- 
cu'tomcd  light  of  the  mercury  vapor- 
lamp.  an  cxami)lc  that  frankly  limps.  I)ccausc 
invisible  rays  here  j)lay  a considerable  role.  AVho- 
ever  has  had  occasion,  however,  to  work  in  a room 
lighted  with  fTci"ler  tubes  - the  so-callcil  Aloore 
light — will  have  noticed  the  imccrtaintx’ of  judging 
color-values  l>y  it. 

.\  well-known  exi)crimcnt  in  which  the  cir- 
cumstance' are  carried  to  an  extreme,  is  a con- 
'picuou'  example  of  the  facts  described.  ,\ 
pri'Uiatic  block  with  a jiiece  of  blue  i)af)cr  jaisted 
on  one  'ide  and  a j)ieee  of  brown  on  ant)tlier  is 
])lacef|  in  a bf)x  in  'Ueh  a way  that  it'  edge  where 
the  two  come  together  can  be  'eeil  through  ii 
tube.  If  the  brown  ])a])er  i'  illuminated  by 
daylight  and  the  blue  jiaper  bv  r-andlelight.  o?i 
looking  at  the  two  through  the  tube  one  will 
reach  the  conclu'ifm  that  the  blue  j)aj)er  look' 
jii't  tile  same  a'  the  brown.  'I'he  rea'on  is  that 
the  brfiwn  j)aper  reflect'  ju't  a'  much  of  the 
excc"ive  blue  ra.V'  of  the  daylight  a'  the  blue 
{)apcr  flrX’'  of  the  verv  seailty  blue  ray'  of  the 
candle.  If  the  j)ri'm  i'  removed  from  the  box 
the  color'  look  the  'ame  in  candlelight  a'  in  day- 
light one  'if|e  blue,  the  other  brown.  d'hi' 
experiment  'lu»ws  exactly  the  dej)r'ndenr-e  of 
eoh)r-'ensitivene"  u()fm  a know|et]ge  of  the  light 
falling  upon  the  object.  If  we  ;ire  mi'taken  re- 
garding the  latter  we  h)'e  file  mea'Ure  ft>r  our 


judgment.  The  eye  even  is  pnzzicil  when  it  has 
to  focus  on  two  diflcri'iit-colored  light-sourccs 
at  the  saiiK'  time.  It  is  as  if  a jiiece  of  music  were 
set  before  us  in  which  the  ear  has  to  follow  two 
dilTercnt  keynotes,  d'o  be  sure,  a skilful  musi- 
cian can  do  that  when  I he  two  keynotes  are 
nearl,\  related;  if  tlnp-  arc  not.  our  unticrstanding 
refuses  and  an  ever  so  artistic  intertwining  of  a 
motiv(‘  in  ('  sharj)  with  one  in  H flat  must  turn 
out  as  eats'  musie.  similar  effect  take's  place 
with  the  e>'c.  In  twilight  it  has  the  idea  of  focus- 
ing on  two  different  white'  se'iisa t ieeiis.  if  the' 
e'x])re'ssie)n  mav  be' jee'rmitte'el.  anel  it  e've'ii  answe'rs 
with  a sensation  e>f  jiain. 

The'  neee'ssity  eef  a kueewle'elgi'  eif  the'  e-ircuin- 
stane'Cs  eef  lighting  te'ae-he's  us  tee  unele'rstand 
wdicnee'  eeime's  the'  eliffe're'lice'  be'twe'e'U  eeur  \isiein 
anel  the'  re'])re)eluetie)n  e>f  the'  eeileir-]>la  te-. 

We  re'fe'r  e'wry  pie-teirial  re'jire'se'iita  t iem.  |)aint- 
ing  as  We-ll  as  eeelor-pheeteigraph.  te>  white'  ela\- 
light;  in  e>ther  weerels.  we-  assume-  th;it  we-  ha\e' 
re-al  e'eeleirs  be'feere'  U'  ill  ease-  no  eithe-r  inel ie'a t iein 
is  te>  be'  'e-i'U  as  tei  what  e-olor  the-  semre'e-  eef  light  is. 
Thus  we  are-  warne'el  by  the-  leeng  shaelows.  the' 
e-eelor  eef  the'  sky.  e-te-..  that  the-  'Ull  is  hew.  ;inel 
he'iice'  we-  imeh'r'tanel  anel  e-xpe-e-t  ;i  warm  lighting; 
in  a meeonhght-lan'I'eape'  we-  dee  ieh'  by  the'  eh'pth 
eef  the-  shaelows  anel  the-  elark  'k\.  a'  we  ll  a'  the' 
'Iremg  cemtra't'.  the-re-fori'  williemt  elefinitiein. 
that  it  i'  a moemlighi -^■ie'w  . e-'pe-e  ially  w lie-n  the- 
pieture-  i'  in  eeiher'.  If  the'  pietlire'.  he(Wi'\e'r. 
re'iire-'e-nt'  a 'ubje'et  in  artifieial  lighting,  pe-r- 
haj)'  it  i'  'uffie  ie-nt  in  'e  ie-ntifie-  \ ie'W'  tei  gi\e'  a 


sim])le  ex{)lanation  sucli  as:  "Made  l»y  iiicaii- 

deseeiit  gasliglit”,  Imt  for  all  other  pictures  the 
source  of  liglit  must  lie  given  unconditionally  if 
the  lighting  is  to  he  credihle.  Ify  reason  of  the 
peculiarity  of  the  eye  above  mentioned,  to  per- 
ceive the  variation  from  white  light  far  less  than 
it  actually  is.  an  artist  in  a room  lighted  hy 
caudles  would  certainly  he  far  from  re])resenting 
ohj(“cts  so  red  as  the  color-])late  would  dejiict 
them,  and  likewise  an  object  lighted  liy  an  incan- 
descent gaslight  would  not  he  painted  so  green 
as  it  really  is,  or,  in  other  words,  the  moderating 
action  of  tlie  eyes  shifts  all  color-values,  so  that 
we  must  use  a siiccial  color-filter  for  every  inili- 
l idiial  source  of  light,  because  all  values  on  the 
jilate  ap])ear  too  strongly  toned  liy  the  ])eculiar 
color  of  the  light. 

Heretofore,  we  have  s]iokeu  only  of  those  cases 
in  which  one  lighting  controls.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  usual  one,  for  in  the  action  of  the  cloud- 
less sky  two  very  different  comjilementary  colorc'd 
sources  of  light  act  together  much  more  strongly. 
The  white  sunlight  entering  our  atmosjthere  is 
split  into  the  yellowish  sun's  rays  and  the  deep 
blue  of  the  sky,  and  only  where  the  two  arrive 
simultaneously  is  there  white  light. 

If  we  now  observe  the  circumstances  from  an 
inti'rior--a  very  clear  sky  without  clouds  and  the 
absence  of  surfaces  reflecting  suidight — in  general 
oul>'  one  of  the  two  sources  is  active.  Iii  rooms 
w here  the  sun  shines  the  blue  sky  is  apparently 
sluit  out,  but  the  rays  strike  the  door  and  their 
reflection  actually  lightens  the  rooms.  There  is 
Ihcrcfore  a strong  yellowish,  warm  tone  present 
in  such  rooms  which  is  exaggerated  in  the  jilate, 
red  being  rejiroduced  as  vermilion  —in  short, 
everything  has  an  orange-tinge.  On  the  con- 
trary, chambers  with  a northern  exposure  and  a 
dceii  bine  sky,  only  lighted  by  the  latter,  all 
objects  ap])car  bluish  if  we  enter  directly  from  a 
sunny  southern  room,  as  long  as  our  eyes  have  not 
become  ada]itcd  to  the  new  source  of  light.  In 
this  case  tlie  autochrome  ])late  will  have  an 
exaggerated  bluish  tinge,  because  in  looking  at  the 
])ictnre  we  do  not.  take  account  of  the  blue  light- 
ing of  the  sky,  but  assume  that  the  i)hotogra])h 
was  made  by  white  light.  Whereas,  therefore, 
in  making  iuteri(u--views,  oidy  one  of  the  two 
colored  sourees  of  light  is  active,  in  the  open 
air  t he  two  art'  in  eonllict. 

In  mist>-  weather,  or  if  there  are  white  clouds  in 
the  sky.  or  if  su  ulit  SU  rfaees  reflect  the  light,  the 
shadows  are  strongly  illuminated  by  white  light. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  only  skylight  in  general 
falls  on  the  shaded  portions,  the\'  only  receive 
blue  light.  Hence  the  color-jilate  will  give  a 
strongly  bluish  tinge  in  the  ])urely  shallow  ])or- 
tions  when  the  sk'ylight  is  tlu’  illumiiiant. 


In  a sunlit  landscape  there  are  deeji  shadows 
which  are  a stumbling-lilock  for  the  color-plate, 
because  the  shadows  are  imderlighted  wdiile  the 
highlights  are  overexjiosed.  We  know'  that  sensi- 
tiveness depends  upon  the  absolute  strength 
of  the  light  and  therefore  the  instructions  are  to 
expose  in  clear  sunlight  about  forty  times  and  by 
weak  light  about  eighty  times  as  long  as  with  a 
common  plate  of  average  sensitiveness.  The 
difficulty  is  further  increased  by  the  blue  light, 
because  the  autochrome  reproduces  the  shadow^s 
in  an  exaggerated  blue-violet  tone  while  to  the 
eye  they  look  gray.  Of  cour.se.  we  here  refer  to 
shadows  in  the  foreground  only,  for  with  dis- 
tant objects,  such  as  the  shadow  of  mountains, 
etc.,  the  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  intervenes  and 
changes  the  apiiearance. 

That  we  see  the  shadows  as  gray  and  not 
blue  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  our  eyes 
are  focused  on  the  brighter  sunlight  and  cannot 
adapt  themselves  instantly  to  the  blue.  We  know 
that  the  dusty  highway  or  the  wall  of  a house 
lying  in  the  sluidow  is  gray  or  white  and  not  blue: 
we  liHutc  that  we  are  in  white  light  and  therefore 
only  see  the  blue  of  the  shadow's  when  there  is  a 
rift  in  the  working  together  of  the  various  light- 
sources.  In  the  late  afternoon-hours  the  sunlight 
is  always  warmer,  the  contrast  to  the  blue 
sky-light  always  greater.  An  otherwise  almost 
colorless  snow-landscape  receives  from  it  a strong 
entity,  liecause  every  little  unevenne.ss  becomes 
on  one  side  of  a warm  gold-color  while  on  the 
other  if  is  a cold  blue,  ami  the  jticture  is  therefore 
specially  pleasing,  because  through  the  long 
shadows  caused  by  the  warm  coloring  of  the  low- 
lying  sun,  and  the  steel-blue  sky.  which  is  at  the 
same  time  visible  in  the  picture,  the  blue  of  the 
shadow  s is  necessarili  rejiroduced.  Blue  shadow  s 
are  therefore  by  no  means  to  be  rejected  as  unreal 
-they  need  only  hax'e  a sufficient  motive. 

As  a result  of  the  jireceding  deductions,  it  may 
be  stated,  first,  that  there  is  an  important  dif- 
ference between  the  vision  of  the  eye  and  the  re- 
produclion  of  the  color-plate,  necessitating  our 
seeking  means  of  obtaining  an  effect  true  to 
nature  in  S]iite  of  that.  To  do  so  it  is  necessary 
lo  use  special  filters  for  sjieeial  lightings,  which 
will  in  a measure  transform  the  rejiroduction  to 
that  ()f  white  daylight  or  take  aceonnt  of  the 
moilitying  efforts  of  the  eye,  for  our  desire  is  to 
tlejiict  nature  not  as  it  really  is  but  as  it  ajijiears 
to  us.  It  should  be  recalled  here  that  an  instan- 
taneous ])hotogra])h  uudouh'tedly  gives  a correct 
image  of  a man  in  movement,  and  that  neverthe- 
less unjileasing  ]ihases  of  the  ste]i  can  newer  be 
satisfactori'.  I woidd  add  that  my  ileductions 
arc  natni'ally  ilrawn  from  my  jiersonal  taste. 
Of  course,  for  a series  of  ])i(tures  the  task  eou- 
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si^^ts  in  gi\'inu  a dociunont  of  tlie  oxtonial  ai)pear- 
aiKT.  and  in  tlic  oxtrenu'lx'  diangcalde  da\ ligld 
tliis  is  not  rt']irodncil'le;  Init  in  tliis  case  one  can 
use  only  a light  of  constant  color  witli.  a hltcr 
exactlx'  calculated  to  produce  a neutral  gra\ — for 
this  a flashlight  is  most  snitahle  — and  ]>ro]K'rl\' 
sncli  ))ictnres  shonid  he  vieweil  hy  a corresjamd- 
ing  light.  In  all  other  ])hotogra])hs.  however, 
good  taste  innst  have  a x'oice.  and  as  picture's  only 
possess  a value  when  they  exercise  a degree  of 
charm  and  therefore  are  considered  artistic,  the- 
wish  arises  to  so  inhnence  the  color  hy  tlie 
hlt('r  that  the  jihotograph  will  a])])ear  jnst  as  an 
arti't  would  depict  the  snhject.  In  other  words, 
the  object  ajejeears  to  me  to  Ixe.  not  to  rejeroduce 
nature  as  it  reall>-  is.  tuit  as  we  wish  to  see  it 
rc])resented.  This  mastery  over  the  colors  is 
given  us  h_\-  the  jiossession  and  intelligent  use  of  a. 
fexv  special  filters  of  varx  ing  grades,  all  more  or 
less  i)enetrah,lc  h.x'  the  hluc. 

The  C[uestion  arises  xvhethcr  the  Lumiere  or 
the  Ifiihl  normal  filter  is  entirely  satisfactory  for 
xvhite  dax'light.  It  is  so  constructc'd  as  to  rejero- 
duce  a gra.x'  scale  hx-  white  daylight  as  a ])ure 
gray.  It  gives  good  landscajxe-x  iexvs.  in  xvhieh.  to 
he  sure,  a cold  tone  predominates,  hecause  ex  erx’- 
thing  is  overlaid  hy  a xveak  violet  that  in  dee]) 
'hadoxv-;  act>  untruthfully. — more  so  than  ])ure 
hlue.  Thi>  hlue-x  iolet  coxers  all  the  other  colors, 
depriving  them  of  hrillianc.x’.  Even  ])rints  made 
after  these  can  he  rec-ognized  at  once  as  auto- 
chrome- hy  the  hlue  tone. 

^^e  knoxv  that  all  color-  seen  through  .xclloxx 
gla-s  look  fuller  and  this  makes  the  individual 
color-  stand  out  more  clearly  and  the  jricture 
heccrmc's  brighter,  regarding  xvhic  h I need  only 
recall  the  clarifying  effect  of  a contrast  filter  in 
black  photc)L'raf)hx-.  ,\t  the  same  time,  it  is  to 
l)c  consiclerc'd  that  exen  the  thinne-t  yc'lloxv  filter 
in  the  market  i-  -trong  enough  to  give  thc'  im|)res- 
-icin  cif  a c-omj)lete  yelloxv  coloring.  Hut  if  xerx" 
xxcak  yelloxv  gla--e-  are  jrlaced  together  if  finally 
occur-  that  the  effect  of  incrc-a-ing  the  color  and 
clearne--  i-  attainecl  xvithout  thc'  xvhite  surface- 
ayrpearing  yelloxv.  I -uecccdecl  in  finding  a filter 
that  ahsf)rhecl  -o  much  more  hhic'-x  iolet  than  the 
normal  filter,  that  the  -hadoxv-  look  gray  and  imt 
hlue.  he-icl(-  increa-ing  the  color  and  xxorking 
-urpri-inglx-  clear.  I me  thi-  exelmixcly  a-  a 
ncrrmal  daylight-filter  in  -im-hine  ami  oxcrea-t 
-ky.  ft  i-  c-arric'cl  by  the  hifa  hic  htfilter  (n  -cll- 
schaft  of  .\ug-hurg.  trennany.  a-  kilter  S a -2.  i 
In  clull  ancl  rainx'  xvc-ather  kilter  Xo.  Sa.  xxhich 
f)a"C-  -till  le--  blue,  i-  rc commc'uclcd ; in  unfaxor- 
ahle  c ireiim-tanee-  it  -till  give-  -trong  color-  x\  ilh- 
ont  blue  -hacloxv-.  while-  -imilar  x iexx  - xx  ith  the 
I.umicre  normal  filter  mu-t  he-  axeheled.  a-  they 
e eunjele-te-ly  -xvim  in  a fal-i-  hlin  -vieile-t . t )t 


course  it  is  a matter  of  cxiic-riencc'  to  .selc-c-l  tin- 
right  filter  for  the  oceasiou.  otherxxise  misc-olored 
])ictures  ina.x'  rc'sull.  as.  for  instauec'.  xvhen  xxork- 
ing  xvith  the  Sa  filter  iu  gooil  xvhitc'  light,  kilter 
8 a 2 and  8a  are  also  to  he  useil  for  interior- 
])ictures  in  rooms  with  a northern  c'X]>osurc'.  ac- 
cording to  the-  clearness  of  the  skx-.  With  heaxy 
clouds  only  8a  can  hc'  em])lo,vc<l. 

In  sunlit  interiors  xve  hax'c  on  the  other  haml  to 
take  into  account  that  the  ])late  shoxvs  too  muc-h 
yelloxx',  and.  therefore',  a fillc'r  must  hc'  used  that 
alloxvs  more'  hlue  to  pass.  Casuall.x'  the  normal 
fillc'r  for  the  Dufay  plate  is  c'xactlx’  right  for  such 
exposures,  since  it.  is  very  sc'usitive  for  grec'ii-hluc 
and  rc'd  tones,  aud  rc'|)roduc'('s  fault Ic'ssly  ])ietures 
hanging  on  the  xvalls.  It  is  c'arried  by  kifa  as 
"Dufay  kiltc'i'.  " 

It.  still  rc'maius  to  he  mc'iitionc'd  that  naturallx- 
case's  in  whic-h  there'  are  txxo  motive's,  in  xvhieh 
by  rc'a.son  of  entirc'lx'  differc'iil  lightings  txxo  dif- 
ferc'iit  filters  must  hc'  used,  c-anuot  hc'  reproduee'd 
simultaneouslx'  xvith  succ'ess.  If.  for  c'xam])le. 
from  a.  north  l.x  ing  room  xvc'  take  a glance'  into  a 
sunlit  south  c-hamher,  xve  xvill  c-omc'  to  the'  e-eeii- 
c'lusieen  that  such  an  c'Xieosure'  hael  better  he'  let 
alone-,  filtc-r  e>r  no  filtc-r. 

In  ceniclusieen.  it  may  he  aeleled  that  it  must 
alxvays  he  kneexxn  that  black  jeheef e)gra])hx-  xxeerks 
xvith  lights  anel  shaeleews  ami  .Vuteechreeme's  xxith 
ceelors.  Ile-uce'  he  xvho  in  hlac-k  pheeteigrajelix'.  in 
snhje'c-ts  xxlieesc'  charm  lies  in  the  ceeleer.  can  met 
l.-ring  teegethe-r  in  a skilful  mannc'r  the-  c-einlrasts 
e)f  light  anel  sha.eleexx-.  xxill  he-  elisajeieeeinte'el  in  the- 
rejeroelue-tion.  In  c-e)letr-|)he)te)graphy.  ecu  the-  c-em- 
trary,  the- shaeleews  must  he  almeest  e-ntire-l>  lack- 
ing ami  clec'p  shaeleews  arc'  in  all  c-asc's  tee  I -e' 
axceieleel.  Ile'iicc'  in  the'  selc'ctieen  eef  a imetixe-  eene' 
is  feerc-c'el  tee  le'arn  xx  hat  is  spe'C-ially  snitahle-  feer 
the'  jeeertrait.  Thc  human  skin  sheexxs  an  e-\tra- 
eerelinarily  fine-  graelatieen  eef  e-eeher-teem'-  anel  xve- 
neetic-e-  the'se-  in  the'  first  ]elac-e'.  rnfeertimate-ly 
thc'V  e-anneef  hc-  re-preeduc-e-d  in  black  and  xxhite-. 
^^e-  are-  the-re-feerc'  eeh|ige-el  tee  place-  the-  lie-ael  leer 
)eheeteegra|ehing  in  snc'h  a light  that  it  shall  jeree- 
eluc-e-  e-xierc's-ive-ly.  hx'  light  and  shaeleexv.  a e-eeii- 
ce-jetieen  that  pe-rhap-  cenly  in  -harp-fe-ature-d  fae-e-- 
c-eexe-r-  xxith  the  e-xpre-s.-ieeii  that  the-  e-ye-  take--  m. 

I rcem  thi-  eliffe-re-nc-e'  ari-c's  the-  -trange'iie--.-  xxhie-h 
Iimheulete-dly  true-  like-eie-s-e--  eeftc-ii  haxe-  feer  eelir 
e-ye-.  Ill  e-eelor-photograiehy  on  the-  othe-r  haml  xxi- 
c an  avoicl  iiit  roelm-iiig  -liaelow-  art  i,-t  ie-all.x  iiitee 
the-  -iihje-e-t  ami  can  gene  rally  xveerk  up  in  .\iitee- 
c-hrome--  mm-h  1 e-t  te-r  hke-m--'e-s  than  in  xx  hite--aml- 
hlae-k  ]iheetogra|ehs. — Pholii//rn iilnxrlir  H iniilsrlidii . 

[dill-  fir-t  jeart  eef  thi-  article-  a]i]ii-are-d  in  tln- 
Jnly  i--m-.  Thee-i-  who  an-  inte-re-ti-d  in  Antie- 
f-hrome-  plate  - -hiellld  ki-e-]e  thi-  artie-h-  een  file-  fier 
fn  tnre-  n-fi-ri-m-e-. — kiuTcuc.i 


Selling  Pictorial  Enlargements 

THERp]  are  many  workers  wlio  are  desirous 
to  derive  an  iueoiiie  from  tlie  sale  of  enlarge- 
iiients  of  some  of  tlieir  fine  pietorial  negatives, 
but  who  either  lack  the  jmojier  facilities  or  do 
not  know  how  to  proceed  in  the  matter.  Of 
course,  the  usual  way  is  to  i)lacc  them  on  exhibi- 
tion in  an  art-gallery,  and  instruct  the  attendant 
as  to  ])rice  and  other  information.  .Vnother 
method  is  to  interc't  some  ])hoto-dealer.  pro- 
vided that  he  is  not  restricted  to  the  handling  of 
prints  by  another  photograi)her.  A series  of 
articles  f>n  the  subject  of  selling  ])hotograj)hic 
prints,  by  F.  C.  Da\  is.  and  ])nblished  in  1‘noTO- 
Er.x  ^Evgazixe  commencing  in  December.  lOdl. 
describes  every  i)ractical  ami  desirabh;  method 
of  selling  {)lu)tographic  jirints.  But  there  is  one 
method  that  we  believe  has  not  come  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Davis,  for  the  ])robable  reason 
that  it  lacks  the  obviously  commercial  character 
of  the  many  excellent  means  he  has  ]>ointed  out. 

The  method  to  which  we  refer  is  at  once  orig- 
inal and  dignified.  ])ractical  and  incons|)icuous 
as  well  a>  (profitable.  Me  had  occasion  to  visit  a 
high-class  local  office-furniture  store,  not  long 
ago.  Haiidsome  flat  and  roll-toj)  desks,  cabinets, 
book-cases,  tables  ami  chairs,  in  the  ilark.  rich 
colors  of  mahogany,  cherry  and  oak.  were  dis- 
played effectively  in  the  sjpacions.  high-walled 
establi'hment.  The  wall'  were  adorned  with 
'Uperb.  large-sized  bromide  enlargements  of 
attractive  subject',  mostly  vieW'  of  our  National 
park',  although  tluTC  were  several  'ubject'  of 
local  architectural  interest,  d'he  (pictures  were 
in  frames  of  four-inch  moulding'  and  constituted 
an  arti'tic  foil  to  the  stern  line'  of  the  furniture. 
.\skefl  if  the  (pictures  were  for  'ale.  too.  tlie  'ale>- 
man  au'wered  in  the  affirmative.  ex()laiuing  that 
the  (price  deypenrled  on  the  'iz< — from  to  k'.pO 

each,  including  the  frame,  the  largc't  (irint 
mea'Uring  thirty  by  forty  im  hc'.  Me  figured 
mentally  that  the'C  ()rice>  were  not  exorbitant 
in  view  of  the  high  arti'tic  quality  tif  the  [picture-, 
although  the  actual  co't  to  the  [)hotogra[)hcr 
could  not  have  cxcecfled  fifty  [per  cent,  for  each 
franu-fl  enlargement.  Me  were  told  cipiifidcntially 
that  the  (plKptfpgra(pher — a local  [profc"ional 
laml'cape  'peciali't — 'U(p[plicd  tliC'C  enlarge- 
ment' which  he  (prc(parcd  hini'clf  already 
framed,  and  as  -oon  a-  om-  ^va-  -ipld  it  wa-  at 


(Piice  re|ihiced  frcpin  a su[p[pI\-  carried  epu  the  (prem- 
ises. Th(>  [pri\  ilege  to  dis[pla>’  and  .sell  [iiclurcs 
in  this  way  was  resen’cd  for  this  (particular  |plio- 
logra(plier  ami.  inasmuch  as  their  [presence  (Pii  the 
walls  was  a great  attractiipii  many  [peo[plc  ('(Pin- 
ing s[peciall,\'  to  see  them  ami  fre((iieiitl\'  making 
im[iortaiit  [purchases  of  officc-fiiriiiture— the  firm 
charged  the  (pluptogixqiher  oiil,\'  a small  commis- 
sion on  till'  sales  (pf  his  [pictures. 

N(pw  what  can  be  done  by  (Piie  [phologra[iher 
in  an  establishment  of  this  kind  can  be  done  by 
anoth(>r.  but  [preferably-  in  auolher  city — unless 
the  first  [ph(ptogra(ilier  had  the  foresight  ami 
enter[prise  l(p  extend  his  business-system  to  other 
cities.  So  far  as  the  metlupd  itself  is  concerned, 
it  need  not  be  confined  to  stores  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  office-furniture.  Places  devoted  t(p 
other  lines  of  business,  and  where  large  framed 
(photogra|ihs  could  b(>  advantageously  (li.s[played. 
will  suggest  themselves  to  the  [pictorial  [iluptipg- 
ra[pher  c(Pinmercially  inclined. 

What  Is  a Snapshot? 

A'morGirn.ESS  [public  will  always  [pick 
U[p  a new  w(prd  (pr  [phrase  and  a[P[pl\  it  igmp- 
rantly.  thus  causing  C(pufusi(pn  in  I he  minds  (pf  scri- 
(piis  thinkers  and  accurate  writers.  "Tiulyqpe  ", 
“cinema  ",  “deeguerry(pty[ie""  (daguerrc(p1y[pe), 
“just  a miiiiite"",  and  many  (pthers  are  exaiii[ples 
(pf  this  careless  habit.  X(pw.  the  [p(p[pular  term, 
“snapslupt"".  has  been  added  tip  the  list,  ami 
whether  the  length  ipf  the  ex(P(p.'iire  was  a fracliipii 
of  a secipiid.  or  several  secipuds  ipr  mmules.  it 
seems  tip  make  ikp  difference  in  fhe  a[p[plicat  ion 
(pf  this  new  ami  legitimate  (pli(pt(pgra[phic  wiprd. 
riie  Edit(pr  heard  a wcll-kiiipwii  [painter  tell  a 
[pnpfes'iipiial  [ph(pt(pgra[phcr,  recently,  "just  make  a 
'iia[P'h(pt  (pf  my  [painting,  and  'ciid  me  a c<pu[ple 
of  (print'.  C areless  writers  of  fictiipii  al'o  abu'C 
the  wiprd  “'iia(P'h(pt"  . in  referring  tip  a (phiptip- 
gra[phic  cx[p(p'ure  which  hi'ts  ,'cvcral  minntc'; 
whereas  they  [pripbably  mean  the  click  of  the 
shutter  when  it  (p(pcn'  ami  when  it  chp'C'.  Mith 
the  aid  ipf  the  .\mcrican  [pliotogra[ihic  |irc".  the 
loo'C  aii'l  incorrect  term,  “mop  ing  [lictnrp  ' ".  Inis 
been  marly  eradicatp'd  from  the  phiilv  |prc". 
Di'criminating  [ihot(pgra|ihcr'  ami  cjircfnl  [plipptip- 
gra[phic  ppritcr'  take  [iriilc  in  tli<  ir  [ihologra[pl  i ■ 
tp-rminohigy  and  object  trp  it'  mi'ii'C. 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Ilnnnrahle  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 

worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  i)rize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photograi)hic  materials  .sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  adverti.ses  in  Photo-Er.\  Mag.v- 
ziNE,  or  in  Ijooks.  If  i>referred,  the  winner  of  a first 
prize  may  have  a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitalrly  engraved. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  oijen  to  jdiotog- 
raphers  of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  en- 
tered, but  they  must  represent,  throughout, 
the  personal,  unaided  work  of  competi- 
tors. Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be- 
fore Photo-Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface 
and  sepias  are  not  suitable  for  rei)roduction,  and  should 
be  accompanied  by  .smooth  prints  having  the  .same 
gradations  and  detail.  All  prints  should  be  mounted 
on  .stiff  boanis. 

3.  V nsncccssfnl  prints  irill  be  returned  only  when  re- 
tnrn-jinstnye  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  onnccs  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  mast  hear  the  maker's  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  shonid  be  accompanied,  by  a letter,  .sent 
.SEi'.vK.vTELY.  yicinij  full  partienlars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film.  make,  type  and  focus  of  tens,  stop  used,  exposvtc, 
derelopcr  and  priidiny-proccss.  Enclose  retnrn-po.daije  in 
this  letter.  Data-hlanks  sent  for  a 2-cent  .stamp.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex- 
actly for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  [)rizcs  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  i)roi)erty  of  Puoto-Er.v  M.\g.\zine,  unle.ss 
otherwise  requested  Ijy  the  contestant.  However,  this 
does  not  [jrevent  the  photogra|)her  from  di.sposing  of 
other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have 
received  official  recognition. 

(>.  On  account  of  the  pre.sent  high  prices  of  paper 
and  eardboaril.  competitors  may  .send  large  jirints 
mounted  with  narrow  margins;  but  in  every  ca.se, 
f)rints  should  be  protected  by  strong,  stiff  boards,  or 
of  a kind  that  beinls  slightly  without  bn'aking.  Large 
packages  may  be  .sent  by  e.\i)ress  (prepaid). 

7.  f’ompetitors  who  have  won  three  first  ju'izes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  b,v  one  ami  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
fliscourage  other  particii);ints  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions ajipear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Awards — Bridges 
Closed  May  31,  1922 

First  Prize:  Wm.  B.  Imlach. 

Second  Prize:  ^^■arren  IL  Laity. 

Third  Prize:  Milliam  S.  Davis. 

Honorable  Mention:  Walter!’.  Bruning,  Wilson  D. 
(.'are,y,  Cornelia  Clarke,  A.  Clousen,  INIartha  Currjq 
A.  1).  DuBois,  Phnmett  K.  Emslie,  Miss  G.  Finnie, 
Wm.  H.  I-'inch,  Chas.  T.  Graves,  Ross  R.  Gill,  A.  R. 
Hazard.  Jos.  B.  Herrick.  A,  R.  Hutten,  J.  Thornton 
Johnston,  Dr.  K.  Koike,  Chas.  Lederle,  Edwin  Loker, 
Dan  (McCowan.  .Mexander  Murray,  Walter  Ruther- 
ford. G.  L.  Rohdenburg,  Charles  Ruddi.  Eleanor  S. 
Smith.  Edgar  S.  Smith,  Harold  L.  Snow,  W.  Stelcik, 
James  G.  Tannahill.  Carl  Hillman  von  Nordheim,  A.  J. 
Voorhees. 


Subjects  for  Competition— 1922 

“Winter-Sports.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  February  28. 
“Child-Studies.”  Clo.ses  March  31. 
“Still-Life.”  Closes  April  30. 

“Bridges.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Alarines.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  August  31. 
“Parks.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Architectural  Subjects.”  Clo.ses  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers’  and  Be- 
ginners' Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  wTitten  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other- 
wise, how  is  the  jury  to  know.“ 
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FIRST  PRIZE BRIDGES 


Poor  Negatives 

One  of  the  differences  in  norkinp  wliicli  distinfiuish 
the  old  hanrl  from  the  novice  is  in  the  care  taken  to 
protect  the  lens  diirinc  exposure  from  light  which  is 
not  rerjiiired  to  form  the  image.  It  is  this  stray  light 
which  i'  the  cause  of  dull,  flat  negatives,  and  of  much 
misimflerstanding  of  the  exposure.  .Many  of  the  text- 
books tell  us  that  an  f)verexposed  negative  is  one  in 
which,  when  it  is  placerl  in  the  developer,  the  image 
appears  rpiickly.  the  whole  surface  darkens  over,  and 
the  result  is  dark,  hut  lacking  in  contrast.  Such  a 
description  is  true  enough  of  an  overcxpr)'pd  i)latc  or 
film;  hut.  unfortunately,  for  any  indication  it  may  he 
expected  to  give,  it  i>  ef(ually  true  of  a ct)rrcctly  cx[)osed 
an<l  of  an  umlerexposefl  negative,  if  there  has  been 
much  stray  light  in  the  camera,  a-  there  very  often  is. 

.\fter  all.  is  nr>t  such  stray  light  to  he  cx|)cctcil.' 
I>et  U'  think  of  the  camera  as  a room  "camera"  means 
“chaml>er"  , of  the  lens  as  the  window  of  that  room, 
and  of  ourselves  as  standing  where  the  plate  or  film 
is  placf  r|  and  looking  out  thrmigh  that  winrlosv  at  the 
picture  t»eyond.  which  i-  to  l>e  photogra[)hed.  Sup|>ose 
that  at  a little  distance  in  front  of  the  lens  or  window  a 
perfectly  dull,  black  opafpie  screen  were  tfi  he  set  up. 
hilling  every  part  of  the  view  that  could  he  -cen  directly 
through  the  window;  sm-h  a screen  would  make  the 
inside  of  the  camera  very  dark,  hut  it  would  not  make 
it  ahsrdiitely  dark. 

.Vo  one  with  the  slightest  knowledge  of  photograjihy 
would  think  of  changing  plates  in  -uch  a room;  he 
would  want  the  screen  brought  right  clo-e  up  to  the 
window  and  carefully  fitted  all  round,  ’^'et  it  i-  obvious 


that  thi.s  scattered  light,  which  we  shouhl  regard  as 
c.'ipahle  of  s[)oiling  a plate  in  a moment,  must  he  pre.sent 
in  the  camera  when  the  .screen  which  we  have  imagined 
to  he  interposed  between  the  subject  and  the  lens  is 
removed,  and  the  exposnr(>  is  in  progress.  It  is  pre.sent, 
and  it  is  affecting  the  plate  or  film,  either  giving  it  .so 
had  a general  fogging  as  to  make  the  result  a complete 
failure,  or,  if  if  is  not  as  had  as  this,  it  is  at  least  likely 
to  dull  over  Ihe  negative,  causing  it  to  he  less  good  than 
it  should  he. 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  this  which  makes  the  ohl  hand 
cautious.  When  he  is  working  out  of  doors  he  uses  a 
sky-shade  whenever  the  oi)[)ortnnily  offers;  and  in 
indoor  work  a screen  of  some  kind  is  always  infcriiosed 
between  the  window  and  Ihe  front  of  the  lens,  nnless, 
of  course,  the  window  is  itself  included  in  the  picture. 
Those  who  have  not  worked  in  this  way  caiinol  realise 
what  a diffi-rcnce  can  often  he  made  hy  screening  Ihe 
lens,  especially  when  it  cmhraccs  .a  wide  angle,  and 
has  ip.,  honrl  rciluced  to  the  smallest  i)roj)orl  ions.  - - 
II.  M I’r.vf.I)  in  Thr  AmdUm  I'hnlo'ini iilur. 

Diapositives  For  Projecting 

Iv  making  diajiosif ivcs  for  i>rojccting.  white  and 
hlack  have  hcen  the  rule  ill  s])ite  of  the  fad  that  then: 
are  plenty  of  methorls  which  will  give  a large  variety 
of  |)leasing  tone-  that  arc  at  the  sanic  liui''  durahic. 
,\ot  to  mention  the  pigment-jiroce--.  and  |nnal>py. 
which  give  u-  virtually  all  color-,  and  certainly  hcanti- 
fiil  re-iilt-  hy  comparatively  simple  nielhoil-.  wc  ha\c 
the  after-toning  of  finr  ordinary  v hile-and-hlack  dia- 


l)()sitives.  The  latter  is  the  most  convenient  metliod 
to  produce  ])ictures  for  iirojecting,  and  the  less  sensitive 
kinds  i)erniit  development  hy  clear  red  light  or  even 
hy  yellow  light,  which  makes  the  handling  of  the  plates 
easier  and  the  entire  work  much  pleasanter. 

With  regard  to  the  after-toning  of  these  ])lates,  it 
presents  no  special  difficidty.  and  yet  the  Ireginner 
is  apt  to  meet  with  faidty  and  irregnlar  coloring'.  The 
cause  of  this  is  partly  hecau.se  the  diapositives  lack 
normal  ((ualities  of  depth,  gradation  and  clearness; 
or.  jrerhaps,  hecan.se  the  toning  has  been  handled  care- 
lessly. Some  of  the  methods,  too.  are  rather  uncertain, 
like  tho.se  toned  with  uranium  or  iron-hlue.  and  leave 
much  to  he  desireil  as  to  general  durahility  and  .sensi- 
tiveness to  light  The.^e  shouhl  he  avoideii  at  first. 


sufficient  resistance  to  the  strong  light  of  the  projecting- 
lautern. 

Really  good,  durahle  sej)ia  and  olive-tones  can,  at 
all  events,  he  obtained  with  different  developers  by 
simply  reducing  or  entirely  omitting  the  .sodium  sul- 
irhite  from  the  normal  formula.  The  following,  for 
example,  works  well:  i ])cr  cent,  solution  of  pyrogallic 
acid,  oO  cem  : 10  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bro- 
mide, 8 drops.  With  this  developer  some  diapositive 
])lates  give  with,  normal  exposure,  first  a w'arm  .sepia 
which,  on  washing  the  plate,  changes  to  an  olive-green. 
The  gelatine  also  takes  a strong  yellow  color  which 
disappears  after  thorough  washing 

If  to  the  above  developer  is  added  4 grammes  of 
crystallised  sodium  sulphite,  the  diapositive  takes  a 
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^'ery  satisfactory  tones,  though  limited  in  .selection 
-- bluish  black.  se]>ia,  warm  brown,  etc. — may  also  be 
obtained  without  after-treat  incut,  by  varying  the 
time  of  exposure  and  making  up  the  develo])er  some- 
what diflVrcntly  from  the  normal  ])roportions.  In 
this  way  we  can  obtain  really  uniform  and  durable 
colors.  Of  cour.se  it  ro(|uires  some  practice  to  be  able 
to  obtain  with  certainty  the  desired  shade.  llcsides, 
the  kind  of  emulsion  used  on  the  jilates  jilays  an  im- 
jiortant  ]iart,  as  they  \ary  grcativ  in  the  ditferent 
makes.  fVilh  a coating  rich  in  silver-chloride,  for 
instance,  it  is  easier  to  get  warm  .sepia-tones  than  with 
one  that  contains  more  bromide. 

An  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  ])rcpare  sjiecial 
|)lates  for  brown,  red,  blue  and  lilac  shades  that,  when 
dcvclo]ied  with  a special  ilevelo|)cr,  will  luodiice 
all  the.se  colors.  'I'liese  plates,  however,  have  not 
yet  apix'areil  on  the  market.  'I'lie  reason  for  this 
probalily  is  that  the\',  at  least  jiartly.  do  not  jmssess 


cold-se])ia,  tone  which  changes  to  dark  olive  on  wash- 
ing. If  iS  grammes  are  ailded,  the  final  tone  becomes  a 
dark  sejiia.  With  1(1  grammes  it  becomes  almost 
inire  black.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a comparatively 
small  difference  in  the  ipiaiitity  of  siiliihite  changes  the 
tone  considerably.  One.  th.erefore,  needs  to  be  exact 
in  oriler  to  obtain  uniform  results. 

PlioUtijraphi.sche  Rini ihcli au. 

Unusual  F -Numbers 

'I'liEUE  .seem  to  be  a good  many  len.ses  on  the  market 
now,  ])re,suniably  of  German  origin,  which  have  their 
diaphragms  marked  with  F -numbers  which  are  not 
commonly  met  with,  remarks  The  Amatrur  Photmjniphcr. 
'I'he  ordinary  practice  iN  to  mark  the  largest  aiiertiire  at 
which  the  lens  will  work  with  its  ])ro])er  F/-number, 
whatever  that  may  happen  to  be;  and  then  to  mark 
the  .scale  with  F/S,  F,  11.  F l(i,  and  so  on,  in  the  rec- 
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ogTiisefl  succession.  Kach  f>f  these  numl)ers.  as  every 
photographer  knows,  indicates  an  aperture  that  re- 
fiuires  twice  tlie  exposure  tliat  the  next  size  larger 
required.  In  this  way,  the  only  irregular  ditferenee  in 
exposure  will  he  that  between  F S and  the  largest 
aperture  of  all — F 0.  F fi..).  I'  fl.S.  F 7.  f>r  whatever 
it  may  happen  to  he.  These  (ierman  lenses,  however, 
do  not  follow  this  practice:  l)ut  for  some  unexplained 
rea.son  are  numhcrefl  F tl.  F l.'F  F 18.  etc.,  or  with 
some  similar  series.  The  re-iilt  is  that  the  user  finds 
that  the  graduations  on  the  iri>  do  not  corre>pond  to 
any  of  the  F -numhcr'  given  on  expo'Ure-meters  or  in 
exposure-tahle>;  very  often  he  does  not  recogni'-e  the.se 
figure^  as  referring  to  F -numher-  at  all.  The  cal- 
culation of  ex-j)o>ure  i-  thu'  made  more  ilifficult  for  the 
novice.  The  rule  for  liis  guidance  is  that  exposure'  are 
proportional  to  the  square-  of  the  F -numhcr-:  and  the 
casie-t  way  out  for  him  i-  to  -quare  each  of  the  numl>er- 
on  the  iri-.  to  -quare  the  u-iial  F -numhcr-.  and  then 
to  make  a little  table  -bowing  that  F IS.  ftir  in-tancro 
require-  approximately  p4-times  the  exi)o-iire  that 
would  1)C  correct  for  F Ul.  and  -o  on.  F.ut  the  method 
intrcKluce-  a complication  which  the  beginner,  at  any 
rate,  would  rlo  well  to  avf>id.  by  choo-im;  one  of  the 
many  excellent  len-c-  which  are  graduated  in  the 
accepted  way. 


.\  .Simple  ^■ie\v-Finder  for  Targe  Cameras 

Xf>T  only  on  small  cameras  Imt  on  lart'c  -ize-.  it  i- 
-ften  found  de-irahle  to  u-e  a view-finder  up  to  im- 
mediately fiefore  expo-im?.  when  the  groundgla--  i- 
for  seme  time  u-eles-:  hul  it  i-  -till  de-irahle  to  a -ure 
one-elf  that  the  contour-  r.f  the  image  come  within 


the  limits  requireil  or  to  observe  once  more  the  olijects 
to  he  photographed.  Of  course,  such  view-finders  can 
he  made  for  cameras  of  all  siz.es  up  to  and  including 
those  as  large  as  8 x ID  inches. 

.V  cotemiiorary  reminds  it.s  readers  of  its  previous 
advice  regarding  a siiccially  simple  and  practical 
view-finder  for  cameras  uj)  to  the  siz.e  mentioneil.  that 
can  he  made  by  one.scif.  Such  an  instrument,  costing 
almost  nothing  and  rendering  as  good  if  not  better 
service  than  an  expensive  attachment,  consists  of  a 
cardboard  or  womlen  tube  covered  with  cloth  and 
a-  long  as  the  full  bcllows-leiigth  of  the  camera.  To 
the  front  end  of  this  tube  is  closely  (it  ted  a common 

len.s uch  as  of  an  opcra-glas.-— -which  -liouM  have 

exactly  half  the  .hical  distance  of  the  leu-  of  the  camera. 
.\bout  the  middle  of  the  tube  a grouudglass  is  fixed 
with  the  unground  .-iile  towani  the  lens  to  avoid 
reflections.  The  dimensions  of  the  grouudglass  luusi 
be  one-half  tho-e  of  the  eamera-glass.  I’or  cxani])lc. 
if  the  tamera  i-  .1x7  the  gronudgla.-s  in  the  tube  niu-t 
be  ' '2  V a ill'-  Much  sto|)i)ing-dowu  of  the  findcr- 
Icn-  i-  not  neces-arv  to  get  a sharp  focu-.  and  it  would 
siioil  the  elearnc-s  of  the  image,  which  i-  t he  chief  point . 
It  -hould  be  stopped  oni,\-  enough  to  -how  all  the  part- 
c|earl\.cven  if  not  -harfily.  'I'lu'  view-finder  ca n be 
attached  I'ither  aliove  or  lieiow  the  camera,  and  will 
sometime-  be  found  of  -cr\  ic!‘  on  dull  tlav-.  The  back 
part  of  the  tuiK'  act-  a-  a light— creen  and  helps  to 
give  a liettcr  view  of  the  image  on  the  groundgla--.  Of 
cour-e.  -uch  an  arrangement  can  give  only  the  corn  i t 
limit-  of  the  [licture  ,i-  -howii  with  the  full  focu-  of 
the  camera  for  which  the  att.aehmcnt  i-  made,  -o  that 
view-  made  with  a different  focal  length  on  the  same 
camera  would  require  a -eparale  tub-  to  cor-e-|)ond 
with  the  different  focal  length. 
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EXAMPI.E  OF  INTERPRETATION 


Advanced  Competition — Parks 
Closes  September  30,  1922 

Fuo^u  the  iiicreMse  in  the  miniher  of  ])ietnre.s  sent  in 
from  nil  ])arts  of  the  I'niteil  States  and  Canada,  we  are 
le(l  to  l>elieve  that  the  snlijeets  tliat  we  Inive  selected 
for  the  last  few  eoniiietitions  have  been  especially 
attractive  to  onr  readers.  With  the  de.sire  to  maintain 
this  interest  ami  to  encourage  the  many  new  friends, 
we  offer  this  month  a competition  <levoted  to  the 
pictorial  jire.sentation  of  parks.  Now,  acc<irdin»-  to  the 
Centm-y  dictionary,  there  are  a ninnlier  of  kinds  of 
parks  ami  all  have  their  rightful  place.  However, 
in  the  ))resent  ca.se  we  are  going  to  limit  onr  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  to  the  following  definition:  "Park-- 
a.  ]iiece  of  ground,  usually  of  consiilerable  e.KtenI,  set 
apart  and  maintained  for  public  use,  and  laid  out  in 
such  a way  as  to  afford  pleasure  to  the  eye  as  well  as 
o|)])ortunity  for  oiien-air  recreation:  as  Central  Park 
in  ,\ew  ^'ork  or  Hyde  Park  in  London.”  We  suggest 
that  those  who  contem|)lale  entering  prints  to  be  sure 
to  get  this  delinition  cleari  y ill  iiiiiH  I.  IVe  regret  to 
say  that,  sometimes,  an  otherwise  excellent  iiictnre  is 
rcje(-ted  by  the  jury  bi-cause  its  maker  I'ailecl  to  umler- 
staud  the  (lurpose  ami  requirements  of  the  coni])etitiou 
for  which  it  was  intended.  'Lherefore,  let  each  con- 
tributor lead  the  definition  well,  that  there  may  be  no 
inisuuderstanding. 

Obviously,  because  the  definition  refers  to  Central 
Park  and  to  Hyde  Park  is  no  reason  that  pictures  of 
other  parks  will  not  be  fully  as  acce|itable  to  the  jury. 


In  virtuall.v  every  city  or  town  of  this  country  and 
others  there  is  a park  of  .some  .sort.  Naturally,  the 
size  and  beant,\'  of  such  a park  will  vary  according  to 
the  wealth  ami  im])ortanee  of  the  community  which  it 
adorns.  But  the  jioint  I wish  to  enqjhasise  is  that  we 
draw  no  distinction  between  a picture  of  Central  Park, 
New  York  City  and  one  of  Smith's  Ihirk.  Smithville, 
vided  that  the  maker  meets  the  rerpiirements  and 
made  a piciarc  of  a park.  Some  of  our  smaller 
cities  and  towns  are  well  known  for  the  beauty  and 
attractiveness  of  their  jiarks.  Often,  too,  histcrv  plays 
its  part  to  add  interest  to  the.se  ])nblic  centers  of  rec- 
reation. Although  it  ma,v  be  stretching  a point  to 
call  the  common  at  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  a park, 
yet,  it  will  helj)  to  make  clear  that,  without  the  historic 
as.sociations  that  are  so  well  known.  Lexington  Common 
wouhl  lose  much  of  its  appeal.  Boston  Common  might 
be  cited  as  well:  but  we  should  be  careful  to  avoid 
leauiiig  too  heavily  on  historic  associations.  A .spot 
might  be  sacnal  groiiml  historicall,v  and  have  no  pictorial 
a]>peal  at  all.  What  I hope  to  make  clear  is  that  a 
beautiful  park  is  the  first  objective;  but  if  to  its  beauty 
is  addeil  the  thrill  of  stirring  events  that  happened  on 
that  very  spot,  long  years  ago.  the  cameri.st  is  fortunate 
and  should  make  the  most  of  his  opportunity. 

Perhaps,  some  of  my  readers  who  live  in  small  towns 
will  .say,  "'['hat  is  all  very  well:  but  in  rn.y  town  all  we 
have  is  a little  sc|iiare  in  front  of  the  townhall.  To  be 
suriy  we  take  ]>ride  in  it  becau.se  it  is  well  laid  out  and 
well  kept;  but  it  is  not  a park.  But  this  is  where  we 
have  onr  pnbli.'  gatherings  and  band-concerts,  and 
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where  comfortable  benches  afford  rest  in  Ihe  open  air. 
We  take  pride  in  the  fountain  and  in  the  beautiful 
flowers;  it  is  all  that  we  have  in  the  way  of  a |)ark.  out 
here."  In  such  a case.  I am  very  sure  that  the  jury 
will  not  be  over-critical  provided  that  the  jirint  itself 
is  well  done  and  includes  sufficient  evidence  that  it 
was  made  of  the  only  available  public  ground  or  park 
in  the  vicinity.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  it  is  a 
park,  and  small  because  the  community  is  small.  To 
insist  that  all  pictures  should  be  of  city-parks  would 
not  be  fair,  nor  very  encouraging  to  the  many  readers 
who  do  not  live  in  our  large  cities.  Of  course,  those 
who  have  access  to  the  large  city-parks  may  have  more 
subject-material;  but.  perhaps,  the  small-towu  worker 
may  win  the  prize,  nevertheless.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  await  the  jury's  verdict. 

.\t  this  point,  the  worker  may  wonder  what  to 
photograph  in  a park.  Of  cour.se.  he  cannot  hope  to 
make  a picture  of  the  entire  park,  especially,  if  it  be  a 
large  one.  Even  if  he  could.  I doubt  that  he  could 
compose  it  to  advantage.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
crowd  into  the  picture-space.  Therefore,  in  most 
cases  the  camerist  will  be  obliged  to  .seek  out  the  com- 
manding features  of  the  park  and  confine  his  efforts  to 
these  alone.  In  Central  Park.  New  York  City,  the 
subject-material  is  so  varied  that  it  becomes  a problem 
what  to  photograph.  There  are  .statues,  fountains, 
ponds,  brooks,  rocks,  flowers,  playgrounds,  zoological 
gardens,  museums,  the  Egyptian  obelisk  and  certain 
secluded  paths  that  might  well  be  one  hundred  miles 
from  New  York.  Then  ari.ses  the  question  as  to  what 
is  the  real  purpose  of  the  ])ictnre  to  be  made.  Is  it  to 
record  the  park,  as  does  a “picture"  postcard.^  Is  it  to 
feature  the  statuary,  fountains,  museums  and  other 
artistic  or  architectural  attractions?  Or  is  it  to  draw 
attention  to  the  ponds.  l>rooks.  rock>.  flowers  and 
beautiful  trees?  It  .seems  to  me  that  the  proldem  is 
solvefl  best  by  making  the  individual  worker  answer 
the  question.  “What,  to  me,  is  the  most  striking  or  the 
most  beautiful  feature  in  Central  Park  that  I can 
portray  convincingly  with  my  camera?"  Whatever  the 
reply  may  be.  let  him  make  the  pictiire  which.  tf>  him. 
represent'  the  subject  best  that  he  admires  most  in 
Central  Park  and  let  him  rest  content  with  that. 

f rom  the  point  of  view  of  the  Editors  and  the  jury, 
it  will  lie  very  interesting  to  follow  the  work  that  is 
submitted  by  our  friends,  old  and  new.  So?ne  will  be 
more  impressed  l>y  the  artificial  beauties  of  a j>ark  and 
others  will  try  to  feature  its  natural  attractions.  It 
will  depend  upon  the  individual  camerist  ami  his 
artistic  and  intellectual  training,  as  to  whethiT  or  not  he 
admires  statues  and  fountains  more  than  he  does  th)wers. 
winding  paths  and  beautiful  tree'.  In  any  event,  his  is 
the  privilege  to  express  his  own  individuality  and  the 
jury  will  respect  that  right,  .\fter  all.  one  of  the  great- 
est attractions  «(  photograj)hy  i'  that  it  enables  the 
worker  to  ex-pre—  himself,  and  in  hi'  own  way.  It 
wouhl  be  a mistake  to  insist  that  he  do  thii'  and  'o.  or 
else  fie  excluded.  In  some  quarters,  there  i'  a tendency 
to  set  down  definite  rules  and  line'  of  jiror  eilnre  which 
must  be  followed  by  the  camerist.  otherwise  he  is  likely 
to  be  “in  wTong"  with  a certain  school  or  coterie.  Were 
I to  hax-e  my  house  photograyihed  liy  five  pictorial 
workers.  I should  take  them  first  all  around  the  hou'e 
and  tell  them  what  I thought  should  fie  em[ihasi'cd  or 
subelued.  That  done.  I should  let  them  alone  and 
permit  each  one  to  work  out  the  detail'  aiiording  to 
his  own  artistic  and  technical  equipment,  from  the 
finished  prints.  I should  select  thfi'C  that  met  my 
personal  requirements,  irrcspei  tive  of  which  one  of  the 
five  workers  made  the  pictures  or  of  the  ef|uipnient 
and  methmls  he  used.  I 'houhl  consider  it  an  affront 


to  these  workers  were  I to  follow  them  about  and 
insist  that  they  use  this  or  that  lens,  iilate  or  camera.. 
By  so  doing.  I would  curb  any  expression  of  indis  idu- 
ality  on  their  jiart  and  they  would  be  no  more  than 
willing  assistants  to  .serve  my  own  ends.  Ilcncc.  in 
this  com])etition  wc  arc  consiilcring  parks,  and  it  is 
parks  that  should  be  ])hotogra])hcd;  but  as  to  what  to 
photograidi  in  a |iark.  or  what  mooil  of  the  park  to 
intcrjiret.  that  is  for  the  worker  to  ilecide. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  ask,  “What  alioul  Ihe 
camera,  lens  and  plate  to  use?"  .Vs  I have  .said  before, 
it  is  virtually  of  little  assistance,  the.se  days,  to  suggest 
the  type  of  |)hotographic  eipiipmenl  for  any  particular 
subject.  If  I advised  a view-camera,  some  worker 
would  jiroduce  a iirize-winning  print  with  a vcst-jiockct 
kodak,  and  thus  jmive  convincingly  that  I was  all 
wrong.  If  I should  suggest,  the  use  of  a ray-filter, 
another  worker  would  .send  in  a beautiful  jiicture  tilled 
with  tonal  values  and  add  that  he  did  not  employ  a 
ray-filter.  ( 'on.scquenlly,  the  role  of  adviser  is  a 
lirecarious  one  in  these  modern  days  of  siqierlalive 
photographic  equiimients  that  apjiear  to  accouqilish 
the  impossible. 

It  might  be  well  for  the  camerist  who  is  planning  to 
.send  a iiicturc  to  this  competition  to  liecome  well 
actpiainted  with  the  park  that  he  wishes  to  photo- 
graph. Even  though  he  maybe  f.uuiliar  with  it.  it  will 
repay  him  to  study  the  possibilities  and  to  eliminate 
the  subject-material  that  does  not.  to  his  way  of  Ih  lik- 
ing, feature  the  jiark  as  he  believes  it  should  be  featurcil. 
Many  of  us  have  lived  for  years  near  .some  park  and 
have  jiassed  through  it  ilaily  without  really  ajiiireciat- 
ing  its  beauty,  until  a picture  of  it  in  a newsiiaper 
suddenly  woke  us  up  to  the  fact.  Often,  the  subjects 
close  at  hand  are  longest  neglected.  For  this  reason, 
1 suggest  that  a closer  acquaintance  with  the  park  to  lie 
photographed,  and  its  aspect  under  different  lightings 
and  weather-conditions,  will  be  of  value;  for  thematic 
originality  is  a valuable  asset  to  a picture.  In  this 
connection.  I might  add  that  a number  of  jiicturcs 
should  be  made,  if  there  is  any  doulit.  ami  from  these 
should  be  .selected  tlie  one  that  portrays  the  park  as  the 
camerist  wishes  it  to  lie  portrayed  after  careful  oliser- 
vation  or  according  to  a personal  ca))rice.  Of  course, 
if  the  worker  has  his  mind  all  made  uj)  and  can  go 
right  to  the  suliject.  he  has  the  advantage  over  the 
other  who  must  make  up  lus  mind.  In  any  event, 
the  camerist  wlio  wishes  to  enter  a picture  should  not 
“just  run  over  to  the  jiark."  make  a liurricd  snaiisliol. 
enlarge  it  and  send  it  in.  In  this  competition,  we  liope 
to  encourage  all  logo  slowly  and  thoughtfully,  to  t he 
end  that  all  may  be  really  tienefited  and  encouragcil 
to  do  their  very  licst  work.  When  one  comes  right 
down  to  it.  there  is  much  more  pleasure  in  trying  to  do 
things  well.  In  the  end.  there  is  sometliing  to  lie  proud 
of  and  something  to  cherish. 

rherc  are  many  tieautiful  park'  in  the  I mted  Stales, 
Canada,  and  abroad;  and.  as  wc  have  readers  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  we  are  confi<lent  tliat  this  eompeli- 
lion  will  make  a strong  apiieal.  In  faet,  when  it'  sul>- 
jeet  was  suggested  to  some  of  our  reailers.  there  was  an 
immediate  show  of  interest  and  Ihe  re<|uesl  that  the 
next  comjietifion  be  devoted  to  a jiietorial  eon'ideralion 
of  [)ark'.  great  and  'inidl.  We  wi'li  to  make  e\-er\- 
conifietition  attrae|i\e.  iiistruetive  and  heljiful.  V\C 
are  always  glad  to  reeeive  suggestions  and  to  work 
together  to  make  pholoyrajiliy  lietter  known  ami  of 
gTeater  jiractieal  and  reereational  value.  'I'he  niuulir-r 
of  entries  are  on  Ihe  inerease  and  Ihe  enthU'iasin  is 
greater  than  ever.  Let  Ihi'  eoniiietilion  lie  another 
link  in  Ihe  chain  that  leads  to  [ihotographie  siieee-- 


BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

j^J  [gw  1 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAQAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

Prizes 

First  Priz'':  Value,  $‘2.50. 

Second  Prize:  \’ahie,  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Tho.se  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  j)ictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  he  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous” ; 
hut  original  themes  are  ])referred. 

Prizes,  chosen  hy  the  winner,  will  he  awarded  in 
photo-materials,  .sold  by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer 
who  adverti.ses  in  Photo-Era  M.vgazine,  or  in  hooks. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years'  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  work  submitted  here,  is  without  any 
practical  help  from  friend  or  professional 
expert.  Or,  in  ca.se  of  dual  authorship,  names  of 
hotli  shoidd  he  given.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect 
should  accompany  the  rlata. 

2.  Wf)i-kers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  ))rize  in  this  comj)etition.  Winners  of  the 
first  i>rize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  hut 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  234  x 3*4 
to  and  including  3*4  x 5*4  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8 x 10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two 
different  subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and 
printed  in  any  medium  excejjt  blue-print,  may  be 
entered.  They  slioukl  be  simply  and  tastefully 
mounted.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible, 
nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or 
entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be: 
fore  PhotO‘Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  sur- 
face ]iai)er  and  sepias  are  not  suitable  for  rej)ro<luction, 
and  should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  that 
have  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postaye  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  at  request. 

(i.  I’rints  receiving  pi'izes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  i)roi)erty  of  Photo-Eka  Magazine,  unless 
olherwi.se  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he 
may  di.spo.se  of  other  jirints  from  such  negatives  after 
he  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  F.ach  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  he  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  seharately,  f/iriny  full  particulars  of 
dale,  liyht,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  .stop 
used,  ('.rposurc,  developer  and  printiny- process.  Enclose 
ret urn-postaye  in  this  letter.  Deda-hlanks  sent  for  2-ccnt 
stamp.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  On  account  of  the  pre.sent  liigh  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  send  large  prints 
mounterl  wilh  narrow  margins,  but  in  every  ca.se.  jirints 
should  be  protected  by  strong,  sfi// boards,  or  of  a 
kind  that  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  lairge 
packages  may  be  .sent  by  express  (jirepaid). 


Awards-  Beginners’  Cempetitien 
Closed  May  31,  1922 

First  Prize:  Fr.anklin  Chapman. 

Second  Prize:  Bernard  M.  Stern 
Honorable  Mention:  ,1.  J.  Griffiths,  Philip  Mehler. 


Get  Down  to  Photographic  Facts 

A xcMHEii  of  times,  in  the.se  pages,  I have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  modern  amateur-photography  was 
becoming  too  simple  for  the  piod  of  the  technical 
knowledge  of  the  beginner.  Obviously.  I do  not  deplore 
the  nnquestioned  advantages  of  .sinqilified  photography, 
nor  the  fact  that  the  pojmlarity  of  the  camera  is  directly 
<lue  to  the  elimination  of  virtually  all  the  bother  in 
develoi>ing  and  printing,  and  the  manipulation  of 
photographic  apiiai-atus.  But  human  nature  is,  at 
best,  a [jroblem.  Whatever  may  be  obtained  easily, 
or  with  little  effort,  is  never  valued  so  highly  as  the 
objective  that  reijuired  hours  and  days  of  hard  work 
to  attain.  Hence,  with  modern  photography  .so  simpli- 
fied, the  average  camerist  is  not  likely  to  add  appreci- 
ably to  his  .stock  of  technical  {ihotographic  knowledge 
unless  he  happens  to  “want  to  know." 

Let  us  take  for  example  the  well-known  MQ  tube. 
I'he  ilirections  state  the  amount  of  water  to  be  added 
to  prejiare  the  develo]K“r  for  plates,  films  and  bromide 
liapers.  Bromide  has  been  added  already  by  the  maker 
of  the  M(^  tube,  d'here  is  nothing  to  lie  done  except 
to  add  the  correct  amount  of  water.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
more  to  it  than  to  prepare  a enp  of  bouillon,  tea  or 
canned  soup.  “.Vdd  water  and  serve"  is  applicable  to 
much  of  modern  photo-finishing.  But  why  ilo  you  add, 
let  us  say,  eight  ounces  of  water  for  develoiiing-papers 
and  twelve  for  jilates  and  films.*'  M’hy  not  the  same 
(luanlity  for  each.*'  Ask  the  average  amateur  this 
question  and  note  how  often  he  will  answer  you  cor- 
rectly! Again,  let  us  consider  the  acid  fixing-bath. 
Why  is  it  acid,  and  what  makes  it  sof  Why  does  not 
hi[)o  alone  suffice.*'  Suppose  that  more  or  less  water 
were  ad<led;  what  effect  would  it  have  on  jilates,  films 
or  jirints.*'  Once  more,  why  should  a red  lighf  be 
rerpiired  to  develoji  a jilate  or  film,  when  an  orange 
light  is  sntticient  for  printing.*'  Those  who  can  answer 
these  ((uestions  w ill  smile  at  their  elementary  character; 
but  there  are  many  amateurs  who  make  good  [lictures, 
and  do  their  own  jihoto-finishing,  who  cannot  answer 
such  ((uestions.  Why  not.*'  Because  there  has  been 
nothing  in  their  picture-making  that  demands  that 
they  get  down  to  fundamentals  and  know  why  they  do 
tluis  and  .so.  Human  nature  stejis  iu  and  a.sks.  "Why 
lake  the  time  to  find  out  when  you  are  getting  good 
results  as  it  is?  Lid  well  enough  alone".  Perhajis,  the 
reader  may  .say  that  this  is  overdrawn;  but  I know 
w hereof  I sjieak  from  personal  investigation  in  a number 
of  cases  which  I selected  as  reiire.sentative  of  the 
average  vacation-cameri.st.  Last  month.  I called 
attention  to  the  real  amateur-iihotographer  and  the 
ditl'ercnce  between  fiim  and  the  host  of  snapshooters. 
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FIRST  PRIZE  — beginners'  COMPETITION 


The  former  knows  wliv  and  wlierefore.  the  latter 
follow  directions  blindly  and  seek  no  further  photo- 
praiihic  lieht.  ( )ne  of  the  chief  attractions  of  photog- 
raphy is  its  repeated  fieniand  to  obtain  new  and  better 
effects  by  mastering  new  and  better  methods  and  a[>- 
paratiis.  Tliere  is  always  something  better  ahead. 

The  n.se  ami  abii.-e  of  exposure-meters  by  the  snap- 
shooters  would  lie  amu.sing.  if  it  were  not  so  detri- 
mental to  their  photograiihic  success.  For  some 
unaccountable  rea.son.  the  average  beginner  or  snap- 
shooter  purchases  an  exposure-meter  and  then  settles 
dfiwn  comfortably  with  the  idea  that  his  ex[)osure- 
problems  are  ended.  In  most  such  cases,  they  have 
just  tiegun.  To  my  liest  knowledge  and  belief,  there 
is  not  an  expfisure-device  on  the  market  to-tlay  that 
will  do  its  own  thinking.  I nless  it  receives  some 
intelligent  eo-f)peration  from  its  owner,  no  exposure- 
meter  will  serve  effectively.  1 know  of  no  manufac- 
turer who  claims  that  his  exjjosure-device  will  tell  the 
correct  ex7>o-ure  withmit  careful  thought  f>n  the  part 
of  the  eamierist.  .And  yet.  I have  heard  the  leading 
exposure-devices  condemned  l^'cause  'they  don't  give 
the  cf)rreet  exjiosiire  at  a glance  . If  the  beginner  r>r 
snapshrK)ter  would  give  the  matter  sufficient  thought, 
he  would  realise  that  he  i-  more  often  to  blame  than  the 
exp;osure-meter.  If  he  decide-  that  the  subject  is  a 
"distant  view  ',  when  it  is  r<’ally  a ‘near  view",  what 
is  the  pex)r  exposure-meter  gf)ing  to  do  but  give  him 
the  exposure  ff>r  a “near  view  ".  AVhereupon.  the 
negative  turns  out  to  )><■  over-  or  under-exposed  ami  the 
exposure-meter  is  pronounced,  “no  g<K)d  . Much  of 
this  cfuild  I»e  avoided  by  the  determinatif)n  of  the 
leginner  to  get  tlown  to  j)hf)tf>gTaphic  facts  and  not 
take  so  much  on  faith  or  printetl  directions.  There  i- 
not  an  exposure-device  on  the  market  to-day  that  will 
not  V>e  of  great  help  tr>  any  camerist  wlio  will  use  it 
intelligently. 

The  maltiT  of  the  cr>rrect  use  of  ray-filters  is  f,ne 
that  appears  to  l>e,  “a  problem".  Many  snapshmiters 
wonder  v^hy  yellow  wa-  selectcfl  in  preference  U>  blue. 


green  or  violet.  What  relation  yellow  has  to  green 
trees,  clouds  ami  distant  mountains  is  a closed  book  to 
no  small  number  of  amateur-photographers.  They  buy 
a three-time  ray-filter,  give  the  ref|uired  exposure  and 
olitain  a good  picture;  but  why.^  They  know  that  the 
ray-filter  helps  them  to  make  a better  pictiir.-  than  they 
would  obtain  without  it;  but  ask  them  a few  elementar\- 
((uestions  with  regard  to  orthochromatic  values  and 
they  are  at  a loss  for  a reply.  Ueally.  when  the  manu- 
facturers go  to  so  much  trouble  and  expense  to  print 
valuable  and  eminently  practical  booklets  of  infor- 
mation on  every  photographic  proilncT.  it  does  seem 
that  the  camera-user  should  not  be  so  unenlightened  a- 
he  appears  to  be  in  many  cases.  Moreover,  the  booklets 
referreil  to  are  prej>ared  especially  for  the  beginner  who 
wishes  all  possible  information  in  connection  with  the 
plate,  film  or  [>aper  that  he  is  using— or  is  trx  ing  to  use 
with  success.  A'irtually.  every  plate-manufacturer  .and 
many  lens-makers  issue  Indptul  booklets  on  tlie  correct 
Use  of  ray-filters  and  most  of  these  booklets  nniy  be 
obtainetl  free  of  charge.  There  is  no  reason,  whatever, 
that  an\-  intelligent  camerist  should  not  obtain  excellent 
results  with  a ray-filter,  proviileii  that  he  will  spemi 
sufficient  time  to  umlerstami  just  what  he  is  ti\\  ing  to  do 
and  how  the  ray-filter  will  lielj)  him  to  do  it. 

There  are  a number  of  other  illustrations  th.at  might 
be  mentioned  to  make  clear  the  point  that  I wish  to 
make.  laT  u-  rejoice  that  i)hotography  is  so  simple 
that  thousands  may  enjoy  its  pleasures,  rather  th.an 
the  tew.  Xevertheless.  let  u-  not  ignore  the  strength 
that  lies  in  the  araurate  knowletige  of  fmidamenlal 
plinciples.  Xo  matter  how  simplified  .a  method  or 
pro.'-ess  may  lie.  let  u-  fimi  out  .all  that  we  can  about  it. 
la-t  Us  know  why  we  fio  things.  Ii'-ail\.  it  i-  not  «ork 
but  play  for  the  camerist  who  is  ambition--.  What  diil 
he  buy  a camera  for.  if  he  t|id  not  wi-h  to  make  </ce-/ 
|)ictures.'  To  make  good  |)ictures  consistent Iv  ,and  n ili] 
increasing  jileasure.  let  him  get  down  to  photographic 

facts! 
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DOWN  THE  SHADOWY  PATH  B.  M.  STEJtN 

SECOND  PRIZE  — BEGINNERS'  COMPETITION 


What’s  Your  Hobby? 

The  only  one  who  is  not  interested  in  pliotography 
is  the  person  who  is  not  apt  to  he  inneh  interested  in 
anything  else. 

A man  hnys  golf-sticks  liecause  he  has  been  hitten 
l>y  the  "golf  hug."  or  hecau.se  he  has  a torpiil  liver! 
.\uother  buys  a gun  or  fishing-tackle  because  he  loves 
to  get  away  from  the  crowd  and  hack  to  Nature.  A 
man  or  womaii  buys  a baby-carriage  because  it  1)0- 
coines  a neces.sary  part  of  the  fanhly-e(pii])ment — and 
then  tliey  talk  and  think  baby-talk  just  liceause  they 
can't  hel])  it. 

Peo|)le  buy  automobiles  and  talk  their  heads  olf 
about  automobiles,  just  because  for  them  the  auto- 
mobile is  the  all-absorbing  to|)ie  of  interest.  On  all 
these  things  and  a score  of  others  there  are  fans,  fans, 
fans!  I!ut  you  don't  often  see  a photographic  fan. 
A'oii  Ihink  yo)i  do.  but  you  don't  really. 

Vou  are  saying  to  yourself.  "I5ut  1 do.  Smilhsou 
tidked  an  arm  olf  me  showing  the  pictures  of  his  Cana- 
)liaTi  fi.^liing-trip."  but  it  was  the  fishing-tri|)  that 
starteil  Smilh.son's  interest,  and  lie  liked  the  i)iclures 
only  because  they  were  pictures  of  the ./t.s7/fa;/-tri|).  and 
Jis-iiiiii/  was  his  liiihhi/. 

.\nil  the  ])ictures  lirownlee  showed  you  were  mostly 
of  his  children.  While's  pictures  are  mostly  made  on 
his  motoring  trip.s — and  .Miss  Sweet  was  enthusiastic 
over  her  .Allanlic  ( 'ily  trip  and  showed  you  the  pietures 


she  made  and  you  really  were  more  interested  in  Miss 
Sweet  than  you  were  in  the  pictures! 

Nearly  everybody  that  owns  an  auto  belongs  to  an 
auto  club — not  one  camerist  in  a thousand  belongs  to  a 
jihotographic  club.  .As  a hobby  in  and  of  itself,  photog- 
raphy has  only  a limited  fiehl,  but  as  a delightful  and 
unobstrusive  allij  of  everv  jiossilile  hobbv,  or  .sport,  its 
field  is  limitle.ss.' 

lVoi)lc's  facl.'i  (the  things  they  are  interested  in)  have 
made  the  Kodak  business.  Alo.st  of  them  don't  care  a 
rap  for  photograj)hy  e.\'ce|)t  that  it  helps  them  get  more 
fun  out  of  the  things  they  do  care  for.  It  may  be  a 
Leghorn  hen  with  one  man  or  a steam  yacht  or  motor 
float  with  another,  bill  Ihrij  both  uaiif  pictnrets'. 

HexryJ.  Wiegexer. 

A Rare  Bird 

Great  iucture-buyer  (to  hostess):  “AVhat  do  you 
think  of  an  artist  who  paintol  cobwebs  on  the  ceiling 
so  truthfully,  that  the  servant  wore  herself  into  an 
attack  of  nervous  i)rostration  trying  to  sweep  them 
down,^" 

Hostess  (a  woman  of  experience):  “There  may 

have  been  such  an  artist,  but  there  never  was  such  a 
servant.”  London  Tid-Bifx. 
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Toning  With  Salts  of  Tin 

The  use  of  tin-salts  to  tone  photorrraphic  silver- 
prints  was.  perhaps,  first  recommended  by  Xensch- 
wender.  especially  for  developed  silver-liromide  jirints. 
The  method  worked  out  by  him.  which  experience 
has  shown  to  be  the  best,  .seems  to  be  scarcely  known 
to  the  professional  world.  YY'ith  the  beginning  of  the 
World- War  it  fell  into  oblivion;  but  has  been  brought 
again  recently  to  the  attention  of  photographers  in 
the  German  technical  magazines. 

.\side  from  its  practical  value,  toning  with  tin- 
salts  possesses  a high  theoretical  interest.  Contrary 
to  all  other  toning-processes  in  which  the  silver  of  the 
prints  is  either  replaced  by  some  other  substance  or  is 
transformed  into  another  chemical  combination,  we 
have  here,  perhaps,  the  only  case  in  which  a decided 
absorption-combination  of  the  colloid  silver  is  employed 
as  a toning-agent — the  silver-purple.  This  combina- 
tion always  results  when  tin-salts  in  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion react  upon  silver-salts.  That  the  silver-purple 
thus  formed  is  really  only  an  absorption-compound 
of  metallic  silver  and  variable  quantities  of  metastannic 
acid  has  been  shown  by  L.  YVohler.  who  proved  that 
the  silver-purple  contained  no  acid  combined  with 
silver. 

-\lthough  the  colored  colloid  silver  is  very  apt  to 
revert  to  a coarse  neutral-gray  metallic  silver,  in  the 
silver-purple  it  is  ensured  against  chemical  attack  bv 
the  protecting  colloid  metastannic  acid  to  such  a high 
degree  that  it  shows  no  inclination  to  enter  into  more 
complex  forms.  From  this  it  can  be  understood  that 
the  warm  brown  to  red  colors  of  the  tin-toning  are 
extremely  duralde.  The  shade  of  the  silver-purple 
naturally  depends  upon  the  structure  of  tlie  reacting 
silver-grains. 

YYTien  developed  prints  are  to  lie  toned  with  tin- 
salts  they  must  first  be  bleached.  For  this  a solution 
of  l.iO  gramme-  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium — in  1 liter 
of  water,  to  which  is  added  1 ccm  of  -2'i  pec  cent, 
ammonia,  is  used.  X°uschwender  mentioned  that  a 
deeper  brown  could  be  obtained  by  bleaching  with 
copper  chloride  which  tran-fornis  the  metallic  -ilver 
into  a chloride,  for  this  the  following  proportion- 
have  been  found  fie-t:  Copper  chloride  f!t>  gramme-: 
muriatic  acid  -p.  gr.  112  .T  ccm.:  water  1 liter.  It 
makes  no  appreciable  difference  either  in  the  color  or 
the  strength  of  the  print  whichever  way  it  i-  bleached. 
The  bleached  print  must  he  thoroughly  wa-hed  and 
then  toned:  this  can  be  done  either  in  seyiarate  baths 
or  in  a combined  bath  of  alkali  and  tin.  The  choice  of 
alkali  rests  between  ammonia,  pota-h  or  -oda  in  these 
proportion- : 

1 part  ammonia  -p.  gr.  0.01  to  -20  part-  water; 

1 part  potassium  carlionate  to  10  part-  water; 

1 part  sodium  carbonate  to  -i  part-  water. 

,\s  a clear  solution  of  tin-salt  i-  rlifficnlt  to  get.  a 
little  acid  is  added  to  clear  it.  It  kc“p-  well: 


Chloride  of  tin U)  grammes 

Muriatic  acid  sp.  ct.  11-2  1 ccm. 

Water. UlO  grammes 


To  obtain  strong  print-  the  tin-bath  mu-t  lie  u-ed 


first,  then  the  alkaline  balli.  After  the  tin-bath  wash 
thoroughly  in  oriler  to  prevent  neutralising  the  alkali 
by  introducing  acid  from  the  previous  bath:  in  this 
way  constant  tones  are  indeeil  olrtained;  but  also  weaker 
prints  and  impure  halftones.  By  wa.shing  le.ss  tlior- 
oughly  better  tones  are  obtained;  but  in  a short  time 
the  alkali-bath  becomes  turbid  owing  to  the  tiu-balli 
being  carried  into  it;  clean  work  becomes  impo.ssible 
and  the  desired  tone  cannot  be  obtained  with  certainty. 
In  my  experiments  I allowed  the  tin-liath  to  act  for 
one  to  two  minutes  and  the  alkaline  bath  three  to 
six  minutes. 

Ammonia  produces  a reddish  brown:  .sodium  car- 
bonate a Ijrownish-violet  tone;  iiotassium  c;rrl)onate 
gives  a tone  between  these  two.  .V-  was  to  be  expected, 
ammonia,  as  the  weakest  alkali,  has  the  fine.st  silver- 
grain:  soilium  hydroxi<le  as  the  strongest  gives  the 
coar.se.-t  grain,  the  color  of  which  approaches  a neutral 
black.  For  practical  ])urpo.ses.  only  the  combined 
method  is  utilisalde.  The  soda-tin  bath  for  this  is 
prepared  as  follows:  to  1(10  ccm.  of  a 10  jier  cent,  tin 
chloride  solution  (free  of  aciil)  70  ccm.  of  a 10  jier  cent, 
sodium-carbonate  solution  is  added,  shaking  until  the 
precipitate  first  formed  is  redissolved,  then  add  80 
ccm.  of  water. 

On  bromide  paper  the  sodium-tin  liath  gives  a 
violet-black  and  the  j)otassium-tin  brown-'ilack  shade-. 
The  tones  are  brighter  on  gaslight-paper,  on  which  the 
sodium  gives  seiFia-tones  closely  re.-eml)ling  those  of 
platinum;  the  potassium  gives  a somewhat  redder 
tone  reminding  of  .selenium. — Dr.  Fcli.r  Formsicchcr  in 
Photoijra ph i.'tche  llu nd.trhaii . 


Reddish-Purple  Tones 

Of  practical  impf)rtance  to  photographers  is  the 
fact,  which  should  be  repeated,  that  the  reddish-brown 
tone  inclining  to  juirple  can  be  obtained  by  |)lacing 
the  print,  after  bleaching — but  before  the  snl])hnr- 
bath — in  a one  per  cent,  solution  of  soilium  carbonate. 
If  the  prints  are  changed  to  chloride  of  silver  the  purjile 
tone  comes  out  more  decidedly  than  when  the  usual 
bath  of  ferricyanide  and  bromide  has  changed  the 
silver  to  a broTiiide:  for  example,  by  using  a freshly 
prepared  -olution  of  equal  parts  of  a 2 per  cent,  solution 
of  potassium  permanganate,  .‘i  |)cr  cent,  sodium  chloride 
o-ommon  salti  and  1 per  cent,  sulphuric  acid.  The 
bleached  print  is  cleared  by  immer-ing  in  a weak 
acid-solution  of  sodium  Miljihitc  and  washing  for  five 
minutes  before  -ulphuri-ing. — Dn.^-  .Uilh  r. 


F’inosafrol 

T.xder  this  copyrighted  name  the  llii.  h-l  ( olor 
Work-  have  put  on  the  market  a concentraled  -olution 
1 of  a particularly  soluble,  pure  -afranine-dye 

which  i-  ^-ery  -uitable  for  desen-iti-ing  pholotrapliic 
plates.  Thi-  -olution  mav  be  n-cd  either  a-  a preliiiii- 
narv  bath  or  addcrl  to  the  developi-r.  it-  acfio)i  being 
precisely  the  same  a-  the  jiheno-afraniti.  .--^jieeial 
in-triictions  are  furnished  with  each  package. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 

“KEAD  AIE  T(>  SLEEP." 

VOUH  ClilTiriSM  IS  INVITED 


•lOIIX  .1.  GRIFFITHS 


Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism  (not  over  150  words) 
before  the  last  daij  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from 
us  a three-month  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

The  winning  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  should  be  helpful  and  courteous. 


The  major  fault  witli  "Fairy  Storie.s"  i.s  the  utter 
laek  of  .subjective  union  between  the  two  figures.  The 
woman  iloes  not  seem  to  sense  tlie  presence  of  the  boy; 
or.  if  she  does,  she  seems  to  eonsi<ler  liiin  more  as  an 
intruder  tlian  as  a listener;  even  the  book  is  turned 
forbiddingly  away  from  the  boy.  The  poor  lioy  strains 
his  neck  to  the  breaking-point,  and  yet  williont  seem- 
ing to  take  much  interest  in  the  story,  d'o  establish 
subjective  union  between  tlie  figures,  we  should,  first 
of  all,  turn  the  book  slightly  toward  the  boy,  inviting 
him.  as  it  were,  to  share  tlie  stories.  'I'hen  the  mothcr(.^) 
should  turn  an  interested  face  toward  the  boy  as  if  she 
were  cim  idating  the  text,  and  a finger  jilaced  lightly  on 
the  ]iagc  as  if  to  kee]>  the  jilace  would  hel]>  to  connect 
the  book  with  the  figures.  'I'he  mother's  ;irin  might 
even  be  placed  around  the  boy  to  draw  the  figures 
together,  d'he  boy.  in  turn,  should  turn  his  face  toward 
his  mother  with  an  expression  half  of  ilelight.  half  of 
surprise,  as  if  he  alri'ad,\’  felt  the  presence  of  the  fairies. 
Without  this  subjective  union,  the  picture  is  ho])eless. 
Minor  defects  are  obtrusive  clothing,  inartistic  coiffure 
and  s])ottiness.  Dr.  Lehma.n  We.ndell. 


Photographically,  the  print  ajipears  good,  the 
technical  working  apparently  all  right  as  to  exposure 
develo|)ing  and  ])rinfing;  but  in  the  disposition  of  the 
subjects  the  iirint  lacks  many  e.s.sentials  as  a pictorial 
work. 

In  the  first  iilace,  iiractically  only  two  tones  are 
evident;  deep  shadow  and  highlight.  There  are  no 
transitory  halftones  or  luminous  shadows  to  break  the 
abru])t  change.  This  is  ])roliably  due  to  a light  of  too 
high  an  intensity,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  unpleasant 
halation  aliont  the  white  trim — upon  the  waist  of  the 
woman,  the  boy's  neck-tie  and  the  book,  which  might 
have  been  obviated  by  the  u.se  of  a backed  plate  or  the 
interposition  of  a .screen  to  subdue  the  light. 

Lines  drawn  through  the  center  of  each  of  the  heads 
are  found  to  be  nearly  ]iarallel — a defect  which  can  be 
easily  remedied  and  which  would  improve  the  com- 
position. Nor  does  any  detail  appear  in  the  pages  of 
the  book,  which,  although  a minor  detail,  might  improve 
where  all  else  is  so  shariily  defined. 

d'he  aftitudes  of  botli  subjects  appear  strained — not 
at  ease  as  they  should  be  in  the  |iro])er  inter])retation 
of  this  motive.  The  interest  a])|)ears  more  like  that 
shown  in  the  explanalion  of  an  arithmetic  jiroblem. 
'I'lie  ex])ression  on  the  face  of  the  woman  is  too  .severe, 
as  shown  in  the  .set  lips;  nor  is  the  iiosition  of  the  bo.v 
comfortable.  It  looks  as  if  the  woman  had  lieen  reading 
and  the  boy  sneaked  up  for  an  eye-full. 

'I'he  title  iloes  not  convey  the  meaning  full,\'  or  tie  up 
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with  the  picture.  1 would  suggest  “Woman  aiul  Hoy 
Reading"  as  more  fitting. 

.1.  C.utHOLL  Tobi.vs. 

The  work  of  Mr.  .Vllan  in  his  picture  "Fairy  Stories" 
is  very  good,  and  the  picture  tells  the  story  very  well. 
In  fact,  there  seems  little  to  criticise,  on  the  whole. 
However,  there  would  he  a little  imi)rovement  if  the 
boy’s  necktie  were  not  sf>  jirominent;  and.  perhaps,  the 
attitude  misht  be  a little  less  straincil  than  it  is.  1 
shouhl  rather  expect  tf>  see  somethin;:  of  the  ])rinting 
on  the  pace  of  the  lKK)k  if  the  exposure  were  just  right; 
but  to  get  the  detail  in  the  flarker  shadows  of  the 
picture  the  pages  of  the  book  may  have  been  over- 
exposed and  the  type-<letail  lost.  One  other  point  might 
tie  noted,  although  with  such  a picture  it  might  tie  hard 
to  correct,  that  is.  that  the  mother  d<K-s  not  seem  to  Iw 
reading  aloud,  as  she  ought  to  tie  tioing  according  to  the 
position  of  the  book  ami  the  boy. 

.\.  L.  Ovehtox. 

P'rom  a technical  viewpoint.  Mr.  .Mian  was  fjuile 
.successful  with  his  "Fairy  Stories  ".  I mention  this, 
first,  because  it  is  the  most  noticeatile  feature  atiout 
the  print.  The  tonal  gradations  are  everything  that 
could  be  desired.  Hut.  unfortunately,  technical  per- 
fection is  not  the  only  recjuisite.  ( omposition  ami 
theme  are  factors  that  go  to  make  a picture  and  we 
must  deal  ndth  them. 

First  of  all.  let  us  ask  the  young  man  to  straighten 
his  head.  With  his  neck  lient  as  it  is.  one  cannot  escape 


a sense  of  discomfort  in  viewing  the  print.  Is  it 
necessary  for  the  boy  to  look  at  the  book.^  Why  not 
have  him  seated — a little  farther  to  the  right  -and 
gazing  up  at  the  lady  with  a n expression  of  extreme 
interest.'  This  attitude  would  be  more  in  kee]iing  with 
the  title.  Seating  the  boy  would  also  make  le.ss  |irom- 
inent  the  white  tie  he  is  wearing  and.  at  the  same 
time,  help  the  composition. 

I must  also  criticise  the  expression  on  the  slory- 
teller's  face.  She  appears  too  deepl.v  absorbed,  loo 
much  in  meditation,  ('over  up  the  rest  of  the  |)iclure 
and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  lady  in  prayer.  Her 
expression  should  help  tell  the  story;  an  expression  of 
wonderment,  for  instance,  would  be  consistent. 

The  borders,  we  feel,  are  jiressing  the  subjects  too 
closely.  Let  us  have  a little  more  sjiace  above  and  to 
the  right.  .\ml  now.  if  the  lady  will  sliji  her  left  hand 
partly  behind  her  right  arm.  xve  will  consider  this 
criticism  at  an  end.  fi?:om;E  He.xne.  -Jr. 

Tins  is.  indeetl.  a creditable  piece  of  work.  The  main 
objection  being  the  strained  altitude  of  the  boy’s  head 
which  overbalances  the  comjio-ilion.  The  jirint  is  soft 
and  the  definition  is  jilca'ing;  the  concentration  of  tin- 
interest  on  the  book  is  successfully  carrier]  out.  The 
boy’s  necktie  anrl  hair  are  jirintcrl  in  too  high  a key  ami 
fletract  frrim  the  (iroper  intenrierl  highlight.  The 
present  print  will  be  imiiroved  by  trimming  on"-half 
inch  from  trrp,  one-fourth  inch  from  left  anrl  onc-cighth 
inch  frrim  the  right. 

■I.  TlKUiXT'lX  .loilV'T'lX 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

IB 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

It  is  not  often  that,  in  hehohling'  a landscape  for  the 
first  time,  the  discriminating  camerist  is  satisfied  with 
its  ajjpearance  as  a pictorial  sul>ject.  Generally,  the 
illumination  is  not  right  or  the  view])oint  can  he  im- 
proved, and  to  do  the  suhject  justice,  it  needs  to  he 
considered  under  more  favorahle  conditions.  Hut  as 
this  is  not  always  convenient,  the  camerist  makes  the 
fiest  of  the  prevailing  circumstances  and  secures  a 
])icture.  That  is  what  happened  to  me  as  I motored 
over  the  Mohawk  Trail  last  Octoher,  and  is  mentioned 
in  my  record  ])riiited  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

'I'he  view  of  the  Gold  River  Gorge,  which  appears  to 
have  met  the  rer|uirements  (dimensi(uis)  of  a front- 
cover  illustration,  impressed  me  as  a subject  that 
should  he  photographed  with  the  aid  of  a color-.screen 
or  ray-filter;  hut  in  the  circum.stances  the  use  of  such  a 
device  was  out  of  the  question.  Fortunately,  I was 
able  to  utili.se  some  low,  well-lighted  hushes  in  the 
immediate  foreground  to  em]jhasi.se  the  curving  line  of 
the  stream.  Of  cour.se  in  making  this  picture  I realised 
that  the  Mohawk  Trail  projjer  could  he  used  only  as  an 
accessory  in  the  comijosition.  It  is  .seen  plainly  at  the 
left.  I should  have  lieen  pleased  to  have  arrived  at  this 
point  of  the  Trail  one  hour  sooner;  then  the  opaquene.ss 
of  the  shadows  wovild  have  been  avoided.  The  same 
[)icture  appears  on  page  75. 

Data:  Octol)cr  7;  10.1.7  good  light ; Eastman 

5/7  Cartridge  Kodak  (.same  as  used  in  Europe.  lOO'-l, 
loot.  1!)0!»);  fitted  with  Xo  4 Voigtlander  Collinear 
7 %-inch  focus;  at  F/ 0*2  lens  .set  for  100  feet  dis- 

tance; 1/  25  second;  Eastman  roll-film;  pyro. 

“Deerfield  River" — jiage  7(i;  October  7;  9. .SO 
A.M.;  little  hazy;  rest  of  data  same  as  preceding. 

“Mt.  Greylock" — page  77;  Octoher  7;  10. ,‘10  a.m.; 
good  light;  rest  of  data  .same  as  in  first. 

“From  IIaikiua;  Tur.\" — Jiage  78;  Octoher  7;  11. 30 
A.M.;  good  light;  rest  of  data  same  as  in  first. 

“The  Mohawk  Trail" — iiage  79.  Made  by  Mrs. 
A.  II.  Hicks.  Data,:  July,  4 p.m.;  bright  light;  5x7 
Premo  Xo.  (i;  H & L Lens;  slop.  122;  3 seconds;  ilry- 
plate;  Argo;  contact  Argo  iirint.  A halftone  plate  lent 
by  Mrs.  H.  F.  Caldwell. 

“ Frary  House" — ]iage  81 ; Octoher  12;  2 p.m.;  strong 
sunlight;  house  in  deej)  shaile;  sto]i.  F/9;  camera  on 
tripod;  l}/^  seconds;  rest  of  data  same  as  first.  Frary 
House,  one  of  the  historically  most  interesting  land- 
marks in  Massachusetts,  has  the  good  fortune  to  he 
owned  and  properly  careil  for  by  Miss  E.  L.  Coleman 
of  Hoston.  Re])lying  to  my  letter  in  regard  to  the 
ancient  landmark.  Miss  Coleman  writes:  “ . . . Clti- 
mately,  Frary  House  will  belong  to  the  Pocumiuck 
\’allcy  Memorial  ,\ssociation.  to  he  kejit  and  shown  as 
a typical  colonial  house.  Huilt  in  the  KiSO'.s — our 
hi.storiaii  says-  I have  had  “l(iS9"  ])ainteil  ui)on  t he 
I'himney.  Samson  Frary,  one  of  the  original  Dedham 
pro|)rietors,  huilt  it.  With  the  exception  of  a small 
gambrel-roofed  extension,  to  the  heanlifid  Willard 
House,  il  is  the  oidy  house  now  existing  that  was  here 
at  the  lime  of  the  massacre.  In  the  I759's,  the  south 
half  was  added,  it  being  then  used  as  a tavern.  In  this 
addition  is  a very  heauliful  ball-room.  'I'he  house  was 
ahoni  to  perish,  when  Miss  ('.  .Mice  Raker,  of  Cam- 
bridge, bought  and  made  this  remarkably  good 


restoration,  it  being  a very  distinct  gift  to  the  com- 
munity. 

The  thematic  originality  of  “The  Dragon-Fly” 
(frontispiece),  by  George  S.  Akasu,  has  been  praised 
on  .several  occasions  in  Photo-Era.  Singularly  enough, 
it  was  listed  as  Xhi.  1 in  the  catalog  of  the  Boston  Y. 
M.  C.  U.  Camera  Club’s  annual  exhibition,  April  3 
to  15,  1922,  and  was  considered  by  many  as  the  first 
jiicture  in  the  show  in  regard  to  jiictorial  novelty.  As 
described  by  the  author  in  his  flelightful  article  on  the 
subject — .see  ojiposite  page — the  design  is  composed  of 
the  insect  and  the  shadow  of  a nearby  vine.  The 
result  is  at  once  artistic  and  unique. 

Data:  Scptemlier  24.  1921;  bright  light  outside; 
about  3.30  P.M.  (standard  time) ; 3}4  x Jjzi  R.  B.  Graflex; 
7-inch  P.  & S.  Synthetic  Lens;  at  F/5;  3-time  color- 
screen;  15  seconds;  Wellington  Anti-Screen  plate;  pyro, 
A.  B.  ('.;  print.  A.  C.  B.  R Mat. 

The  exhibition  in  Boston  last  spring,  of  an  interesting 
collection  of  pictorial  photograplis  by  members  of  the 
Copenhagen  Camera  Club.  Denmark,  led  to  a pleasant 
corres])ondence  between  the  Editor  and  Mr.  C.  J. 
Brodersen.  jiresident  of  the  club,  one  of  the  results  of 
ivhicli  is  Mr.  Broderseu's  valuable  views  on  art  and 
photography,  pages  (!1  to  04.  The  accompanying 
illustrations  are  of  a number  of  prints  from  the  collection 
referred  to.  and  which  has  been  returned  to  Copen- 
hagen. Mr.  Brodersen,  a civil  engineer  and  a man 
of  culture  and  sound  views  in  matters  of  art,  MTote  an 
interesting  account  of  the  last  Copenhagen  Photo- 
graiihic  Salon,  which  was  printed  in  our  January,  1921, 
issue.  The  jiictures  reproduced  in  this  i.ssue  are  fairly 
repre.sentative  of  the  ability  and  taste  of  the  amateur 
photographers — a<lvanced  pictorialists  everyone  of 
them — who  compose  the  Coiienhagen  Camera  Club. 

In  “On  the  River,"  jiage  01,  the  tug-boat  is  well 
jilaced,  ami  amidst  surroundings  that  are  typical  and 
])ictures(|ue.  The  technical  qualities  of  the  picture  are 
exceptionally  good. 

The  portrait  of  what  appears  to  be  a laboring-man, 
page  02,  evinces  decision  and  breadth  in  handling  and 
the  touch  of  au  able  interpreter. 

The  harbor-scene,  jiage  0.‘!,  is  alive  ivith  pictorial 
interest.  J'lie  several  parts  of  this  forceful  composition 
take  their  places  in  obedience  to  an  artist  who  is 
master  of  the  situation.  J’he  towers  and  buildings 
recede  in  superb  pers]>eetive,  yielding  in  importance  to 
the  craft  that  ilominate  the  picture.  It  is  a char- 
acteristic bit  of  the  harljor  of  llemnark's  Capital  and 
has  been  pictured  with  eminent  breadth  and  feeling. 

'riie  successful  “Xight-Study".  jiage  04.  is  peculiarly 
Euro])ean.  The  artist  has  ingeniously  contrived  to 
arrange  his  material  so  that  the  result  appears  plausible. 
Consequently  the  centered  position  in  the  iiicture.  of 
the  cab  with  its  at  tendant,  affords  little  cause  for  critical 
comment. 

The  data  for  these  Danish  ]»ictures  ha<l  not  been 
received  at  the  time  this  issue  went  to  press. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  .American  tourists  who 
visit  Central  Eurojie  take  the  trouble  to  become  ac- 
(|uainted  with  the  striking  and  varied  scenery  of  the 
Black  Forest  (tschwarzwald ),  a mountainous  district 
which  occu])ies  the  lower  iiorlion  of  the  Graml-duchy  of 
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Haden.  near  the  Rhine.  It  is  composed  of  extensive 
well-kept  forest.s.  picturesque  farms  with  fine-looking 
cattle,  and  typical  peasantry.  Camerists  making  a 
tour  on  foot  through  this  delightful  region — where 
others  go  and  find  attractive  jiictorial  material,  as  did 
Dr.  Eyennann  several  years  ago — will  be  well  repaid 
for  the  effort.  Among  the  many  superb  camera-subjects 
obtained  in  the  Black  Forest  by  Dr.  Eyermann.  the 
well-known  photo-pictorialist.  is  a typical  mediaeval 
farm-house  ])ictured  on  page  S.S. 

Data:  March;  sunlight;  10  a.m.;  Einhof  camera 
!()..>  X 9 cm.';  Staeble  I’ol\qilastigmat;  stop.  E 
4-time  yellow  screen;  1 .>0  second:  dry  plate;  metol- 
hydro;  o x 7 enl.  on  Mimosa  Verotype  (gaslight)  paper. 

The  work  of  G.  R.  Ballance.  the  master-photographer 
of  Swiss  scenery,  has  not  been  seen  in  Photo-Era  for 
some  time.  The  spot  is  an  elevated  village  near  Davos 
(page  S8'.  the  famous  winter-resort  in  the  canton  of 
Orisons.  But  this  is  summer,  delightfully  ]iictured  by 
this  accomplished  Englishman. 

Data:  Thornton  k Pickard  half-plate  camera;  8kt- 
inch  Goerz  Dagor:  Rford  Iso  plate;  pyro-soda;  ray- 
filter;  C.  C.  Platinotype  print. 


.\dvanced  M orkers’  Competition 

The  Photo-Er,\  jury  was  much  pleased  with  the 
large  number  of  entries  in  the  “Bridges  " competition. 
The  quality  was  good  and.  in  most  cases,  the  subject 
was  fully  grasped  and  intelligently  interpreted.  There 
were  many  entries  that  deserved  a prize,  but  as  there 
were  only  three  to  be  distributed  several  praiseworthy 
Honorable  ^Mentions  will  embellish  the  pages  of  some 
future  issues. 

"East  River."  by  Wm.  B.  Imlach.  page  91.  is  a 
bromoil  of  outstanding  merit — a truly  artistic  con- 
ception of  a noble  theme.  The  whole  scene,  with  its 
potential  force  and  vitality,  makes  a powerful  appeal 
to  the  imagination.  Like  an  outrushing  railway  train, 
the  great  bridge  sweeps  onward,  over  the  head  of  the 
f>eholder  and  is  quickly  gone.  AVith  fine  judgment, 
the  artist  took  advantage  of  the  smoke  issuing  from  the 
advancing  barge;  for  vGthout  it.  one  of  the  chief  points 
of  interest  would  be  gone,  and  mf>notony  would  he  the 
fate  of  the  broafl.  black  mass  above  the  river. 

Data:  May.  19-2-2;  bright  sunlight;  Newman  8; 
Gardia  Reflex  Camera  iPi^2  •’  cm.  ; Ross  Xpres  .51  j- 
inch  focus;  at  Y f!..*!;  Imperial  Panchromatic;  pyro: 
1 .50  second;  Bromoil  print. 

The  serene  Vjeauty  of  the  canal  at  Bruges,  by  AA'arren 
R.  I^ity.  page  92.  can  make  no  vain  appeal  to  the 
beholder,  however  crtical.  Grace  meets  grace,  when 
the  beautiful  water-bird  l>ecomes  a foil  to  the  solid 
stone-bridge.  The  swan  also  serves  to  enhance  the 
interest  of  the  broafl.  deep  reflection  in  the  foregrfiund. 
.Altogether,  the  picture  is  one  of  few  and  simple  fiarls 
anti  charms  v'athal. 

Data:  Canal  at  Bruges.  Belgdum;  .August;  4 p.m.; 
dull  light;  3I4  X 4I4  Goerz  Dagor  lens  mountefi  in  an 
Ilex  .Acme  shutter,  both  fittetl  to  a Butcher  Carbine 
N>'  .7;  lens  used  at  F S;  Eastman  P'ilm;  pyrf):  1 2.7 
second;  enl.  on  Artura  Carbon  Black;  .Amiflol. 

The  evening  impression,  by  AA'm.  > Davi-.  page  9.9. 
pictures  a great  bridge  whose  stfiry  is  yet  to  lx-  tohl. 
AAhat  a poem  the  great  barfl.  Henry  AAadsworth  Ixing- 
fellow.  wouhl  have  written!  AAhat  an  inspiraliffn ! 
I’lit  our  artist,  the  photographer,  has  acquitted  himself 
well.  Daylight,  under  the  searching  rays  of  King  ."sf)!. 
vvas  not  a suitable  time.  .Approaching  evening — twilight 
— w-ith  its  peace,  repose  and  mystery,  gives  greater 
promise  to  the  expression  of  deep  feeling  and  solemn 
thoughts.  Mr.  Davis  chose  his  opportunity  wisely. 


Data:  .August;  (i.;?.7  p.m.;  gooil  for  the  lime  of  ilay; 
34  X 44  camera;  (i-inch  Ilex  .Anastigmat ; at  E (i.fl; 
1/109  second;  AA'ellingtou  .Anti-Screen;  Edinol-Hydro; 
enl.  on  A'elours  Black  Rough;  place.  Hell  Gate  channel. 

Beginners’  Competition 

“AA’illows".  by  b’ranklin  Chapman,  page  97.  is  a 
jileasing  pictorial  etforl.  Imt  displays  a fault  com- 
mitted frequentl.v  by  a worker  of  more  experience, 
namely,  two-fold  interest.  .Although  the  group  of 
willows  with  their  attenuated  reflections  is  supposed  to 
hold  our  attention,  we  are  urgently  invited  to  gaze 
uiKui  the  lirilliantly  lighted  surface  of  the  pond,  beyond. 
If  it  had  been  possible  to  enliven  that  ]iarticular  jiart 
of  the  pond  with  a groiqf  of  boats  (a  rowing  party),  to 
relieve  its  ju'esent  monotony,  and  to  have  the  outlines 
of  the  willows  somewhat  s\ibdued.  and  the  jiresent 
title  changed  to  an  aj)propriate  one,  a ilistinct  theme 
and.  possibly,  a more  logical  result  would  have  been 
effected. 

Data:  .April.  1922;  bright,  cloudy  day;  10. .‘10  a.m.; 
Ifleal  B Ica  camera;  ')}4-mch  Hekla  lens;  stop.  E 0.8; 
1 2.5  .second;  size  of  original  negative,  34  ^ ■I®4  inches; 
portion  of  negative  was  u.sed;  enlarge  1 on  .Artura 
Carbon  Black. 

The  picture  of  the  shaded  lane,  page  98.  like  so  many 
attempts  by  inex])erienced  workers,  lacks  unity  of 
interest  and  Ifalance  of  parts,  although  showing  unmis- 
takable ta.ste  in  thematic  selection.  The  path  is  almost 
lost  in  the  generous  distribution  of  light  anil  shadow. 
The  U()])er  part  of  the  nearest  tree  is  in  too  dee])  shadow 
(easily  modified)  which  gives  the  trunk  a top-heavy 
appearance.  The  circular  area  of  light  (the  sky)  need- 
lessly leads  the  eye  in  that  direction,  and  the  ])ath  it.self 
— what  little  there  is  .seen  of  it — seems  to  lead  to  no- 
where. so  that  there  is  little  significance  in  this  ])rom- 
ising  scene.  To  be  sure,  a iigure — a ])er.son  leisurely 
walking  along,  meditating  or  reading  a book — might 
have  been  a welcome  addition  to  this  attractive  s])ot; 
but  unle.ss  it  were  done  well,  the  result  would  have  been 
a regrettable  procedure. 

Data:  Ma.v.  1922;  3 p.m.;  liright  light; 

Goerlitz  .Anastigmat.  E 0.8;  stop,  E 8;  1 10  second; 
I’remo  Eilm;  ]).vro;  ]>rint,  .Azo  No.  2,  glo.ssy. 

Elxample  of  Interpretation 

The  subject  in  which  I’hoto-E'.ra  Magazine  wishes  to 
interest  participants  in  our  monthly  e()m])etitions  is 
“Barks"  as  fullv  and  clearl.v  .set  forth  by  Editor  Beards- 
ley, ebewhere  in  this  issue.  An  attractive  and  fruitful 
localit.v  is  the  Public  Garden  tiu)t  Public  (iardens). 
Bo.-ton.  with  its  numerous  pictorial  possibilities.  ,A1- 
thmigh  7nany  camerist>  like  to  make  ])ict)ires  there  at 
flitferent  seasons  of  the  year — like  Phil  M Rile.v.  whose 
autumnal  view,  on  ])age  94.  is  a ])ictorial  exani])le — 
others  j)refer  the  summer  when  the  Public  Harden  is 
at  it'  best  and  j)resents  beautiful  j)ictures  of  endless 
varietw  E'or  data,  the  interested  reader  is  refcrreil  to 
Mr.  liiley's  illustrated  article.  "Landscai.c  Possibilities 
without  Foliage".  .Aj>ril.  PI22. 

Our  Gontributin^  Critics 

The  lady  reclining  in  the  hammock  and  requesting 
the  voung  gnri  l)eside  her  to  read  her  to  slee)).  has  the 
appearance  of  an  invalid  — unless,  as  an  obedient  model, 
she  is  simulating  phvsical  exhaustif)n — so  let  us  deal 
kindly,  but  justly,  with  the  s|if)rtcoming'  of  the  j)i(  ture 
on  page  No  data  have  lieen  received. 


Boston’s  First  Photographer 

The  erudite  editor  of  the  Bouton  Ucmld's  daily 
column,  "As  the  World  Wags",  ha.s  sliown  a marked 
interest  in  the  early  days  of  i)ractical  i)hotography 
and,  particularly,  in  the  j)ioneer.s  who  first  practised 
photography,  profe.ssionally,  in  Boston.  ,\s  none  of 
the  old-timers  seemed  disposeil  to  come  forward  with 
the  desired  information,  a member  of  the  Photo-Eka 
editorial  staff  volunteered  his  .services  in  the  can.se  of 
our  beloved  art,  and  his  letter,  which  a])peared  in  the 
Boston  IlcraJd  of  June  lit,  is  rejn’inted  herewith: 

"As  a boy,  I used  to  meet  in  the  store  of  my  father, 
who  was  a dealer  in  i)hotographic  supplies,  Albert  S. 
Sonthworth,  associated  with  Josiah  Hawes,  in  Trcmont 
How,  as  a photographer.  The  firm  of  Sonthworth  & 
Hawes  Inid  gained  a national  rei)ntation  as  first-cla.ss 
dagnerreoty])ist.s.  Mr.  Sonthworth  died  about  fifty 
years  ago,  followed  by  his  i)artner  in  1901,  aged  ninety- 
three. 

In  1S41.  two  years  after  the  invention  of  i)hotography 
by  Daguerre  and  one  year  after  John  William  Draper 
made  the  first  ijortrait  photograph  from  life  in  the  world, 
.Mr.  Sonthworth  was  making  dagnerreoty|)e-])ortr.nt.s 
l)robably  in  the  more  common  size  (t?3^  by  434  inches) 
at  <>034  Court  street.  One  year  later  we  find  him  doing 
business  as  a dagnerreotypist  at  .53^  Trcmont  Row. 

In  bS44  Mr.  Hawes  became  associated  with  Mr. 
Sonthworth.  The  firm  appears  to  have  continued 
nninterrnjjtedly  and  prosperously  until  the  death  of 
the  .senior  partner.  During  the  very  early  days  of 
dagnerreotypc-i)hotogra])hy  this  firm  did  not  .seem  to 
have  had  any  .serious  competition  in  Boston. 

Indeed,  the  daguerreotypes  of  Sonthworth  & Hawes 
— which,  in  later  years,  were  made  in  sizes  up  to 
()%  X Hi  2 inches  and  even  larger — were  generally  rec- 
ognised as  the  finest  produced  in  ,\merica. 

Among  the  firm's  i)atrons  were  the  most  distinguished 
persons  in  this  country.  When  I visited  the  old- 
time  studio,  at  t!034  Trcmont  Row.  in  the  eighties, 
I was  privileged  to  examine  superb  daguerreoty])e- 
portraits  (tij^  x plates)  of  Daniel  Webster,  Rufus 
Choate.  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
William  Lloyil  (larrison.  Thomas  Starr  King,  Charles 
Sumner.  Eclward  Everett,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson — 
yes.  even  Louis  Ko.ssuth  :inil  Jenny  Lind. 

Of  John  Whi])i)le,  who  afterwards  became  the  .senior 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Whipide  & Mefcalf  in  Temple 
Place,  fhere  is  no  available  record  until  1S48,  when  he 
entered  the  ranks  of  daguerreotypists  at  9(i  Washing- 
ton street.  As  to  John  Black — mentioned  l)y  your 
corres])ondent.  Mr.  S.  R.  Smith,  he  entered  the  field  of 
|)hotograj)hy  in  the  early  fiffies.  The  ])ioneers  in  ])or- 
trait-i)hotography  in  Bo.ston.  were  first,  Albert  S. 
Sonthworth  and  then  Sonthworth  & Hawes. 

Wini'KED  A.  Frex(  II." 


“Boston’s  Graphic  History’’ 

To  THE  Eiutoi!  oe  THE  “ BosTox  Hehald"; 

.\propos  the  Ih’rald's  editorial  of  June  ‘•20  on  “Bo.s- 
ton's  (ira|)hic  History",  I am  sure  it  will  interest  you 
to  know  that  a systematic  .scheme  for  historic  Boston 
has  just  been  undertaken  by  the  public-spirited  action 
of  one  of  I he  deiairtments  of  the  ’t'onng  Men's  ( 'hristian 
I nion,  its  < amcra  Chib.  The  members  are  now  plan- 
ning a thoroughly  organiseil  effort  to  save  in  |)hoto- 
gra|)hic  form  what  now  remains  of  historical  Boston, 
thus  iirodiicing  and  pre.ser\ing  in  ])hotograi)hic  form 
a great  group  of  pictures  which  for  years  or  generations 
to  come  will  be  beyond  iirice.  J'o  this  end,  there  is 


to  be  made  a thorough  study  of  Bo.ston  history  and  of 
the  objects  which  still  stand  as  witnesses  of  historic 
events,  followed  by  the  photographic  study  of  these 
things  for  the  making  of  the  most  effective  pictures. 
Notes  have  already  been  made  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  points  worthy  of  study. 

Persons  who  know  of  such  points  can  flo  a service  by 
reporting  to  the  Camera  Club  at  the  Ihiion.  It  is  also 
urged  that  whoever  knows  stories  of  the  older  time,  or 
traditions,  should  let  the  club  know  about  them. 

Sylve.ster  B.axter. 

Boston,  June  SO. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to  mention  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Wilfred  French,  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Chri.stian  luiion  Camera 
Club,  liegan  a collection  of  pictures  of  historic  hou.ses 
of  Boston.  Concord,  Danver.s,  Newbury  and  other 
places,  over  thirty-five  years  ago.  The.se  pictures 
included  many  landmarks  that  have  been  removed  or 
ilestroyed  since  that  time,  including,  particularly,  the 
birthplace  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  (the  old  gambrel- 
roofed  house  referred  to  in  his  works)  whicli  stood 
within  the  precincts  of  Harvard  University  opposite 
the  Harvard  Law  School.  It  was  removed  by  order  of 
former  jiresident  Charles  Eliot.  This  famous  landmark 
was  the  most  important  building  lielonging  to  Harvaril 
University.  Mr.  French  has  two  x 83^  negatives 
of  the  hon.se,  one  made  in  the  fall  and  the  other  in 
summer.  A.  II.  B. 

Art  and  Faking 

OxE  of  the  misconceptions  for  which  we  fear  photog- 
raphers must  themselves  liear  the  blame  is  that  a 
photograph  is  not  “iiictorial"  unless  it  has  been  faked. 
It  is  strange  that  tho.se  who  enunciate  this  view  most 
loudly  are  among  those  who  are  most  insistent  upon 
the  .status  of  |)hotography  as  an  art:  because  the  two 
contentions  are  mutually  destructive.  If  a photo- 
graph is  not  a work  of  art  unless  the  photographer  has 
modified  it  by  the  u.se  of  .some  other  art,  then  it  is 
obvious  that  photograiihy  is  not  an  art  at  all.  It  is 
neces.sary  only  to  put  the  ])ro|iosition  in  this  bare  form 
to  show  how  mistaken  It  is  for  photographers  to  rely 
iijion  the  ])roce,s.ses  of  drawing  or  painting  in  order  to 
get  results  which,  if  the  subject  is  one  that  is  within  the 
.scope  of  photograjihy.  they  should  be  alile  to  get  with- 
out. We  .say  nothing  of  the  "legitimacy"  of  such 
methods,  becau.se  we  liold  that  the  end  would  justify 
the  means.  Those  who  derive  pleasure  from  a nicture 
are  not  calleii  upon  to  investigate  the  vay  in  which 
it  ha.s  been  made.  It  is  the  end  itself  to  which  we  take 
exception.  A great  many  of  the  exhibits  which  find 
their  way  into  our  exhibitions  ought  to  be  excluded, 
not  beean.se  they  are  not  exainjiles  of  [mre  photography, 
but  because,  from  that  cause,  they  are  not  good  [lictures. 

The  Amateur  Photographer. 


Tit  for  Tat 

Doctor:  “A'on'Il  have  to  send  for  another  doctor!" 

I’noTOGR.vniiER  (aghast)  : ",\m  I as  sick  as  all  that.^" 

Doitor:  "I  don't  know  how  sick  you  are:  but  I 
know  that  you  are  the  man  of  the  Daih/  Seream  that 
made  a snapshot  of  me  in  an  awkward  position  which 
appeared  in  your  pajier  the  next  day.  My  conscience 
won't  let  me  kill  you:  but  I'll  lie  hanged  if  I feel  like 
curing  you!" — Ada])ted. 
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ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

The  Beautiful  Lard  of  Tyrol 

On  the  siiliject  of  putting  the  definite  article  liefore 
the  name  of  the  Austrian  ])rovinee.  Tyrol.  "The 
Nomad  in  the  linxton  Krcning  Transcript  states  tlie 
ease  very  clearly: 

"On  the  subject  of  ‘the  Tyrol.'  ami  also  on  the 
spelling  of  the  name,  read  the  foot-note  by  the  editor 
attached  to  the  article  'Tirol'  in  the  Encyclojucdia 
Hritannica.  eleventh  edition.  'Lhc  Britannica  itself 
adopts  the  spelling  'Tirol.'  but  the  editor  allorvs  the 
author  of  the  article,  who  is  Dr.  William  .V.  B.  Coolidge. 
the  editor  of  the  Alpine  -lournal.  and  ])robably  the  best 
authority  on  the  .\lpine  peo|des.  to  jtrotest  against 
this  spelling.  In  Dr.  Coolidge's  opinion,  the  proper 
spelling  is  ' Tyrol.'  This  is  also  tlu'  XoinaiTs  opinion. 
1 he  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  Teriolis.  but  for 
centuries  it  was  written  Tyrol,  ami  the  spelling  Tirol 
i'  merely  the  reformed  or  sim|)lified  (ierman  orthog- 
raphy. which  eliminates  the  lelti-r  Y.  There  is  no 
reason  why  writers  in  Linglish  slmuld  follow  the  (ierman 
practice.  It  is  properly  Tyrol,  not  Tirol.  ,\ml  never 
‘the  Tyrol.'  The  same  Encyclo|)a-dia  Britannica 
writer  says  that  'to  >peak  of  "the  Tyrol  " is  as  absurd 
a'  to  speak  of  "the  England."  ' So  far  as  this  jiractice 
has  been  taken  up  by  writers  in  English,  it  is  a mere 
echoing  of  the  Trench  ])ractice  of  imiting  llu'  definite 
article  t)cfore  the  names  of  countries.  " 

\Miile  pa"ing  a few  days  in  the  beautiful  city  of 
Innsbruck,  twelve  year>  ago.  I noticed  that  everybody 
referred  to  the  country  as  "Tyrol.  " I never  heard  it 
used  with  the  definite  article,  as  seems  to  be  the  care- 
Ic''  habit  of  >ome  new'])a7)er-writer'.  In  other  parts 
of  Europe,  where  I have  trav(dcd.  I never  heard  the 
.\ustrian  province  referrerl  to  in  any  other  way  except 
as  "Tyrol  ' — without  the  definite  article.  However. 
I have  hearrl  the  definite  article  used  in  connection  with 
other  lor-alities  as  "Der  SjiC'sart.  " "Der  Harz.  " "Die 
Bastei.  " "La  Normandie."  "Die  Sfhweiz.  " L,i  ('am- 
pagna.  consequently.  I have  kept  out  f>f  the  i>ages  of 
I’hotc)-Ei!a  M \f,.\ziNK  the  incf>rrcct  term.  "The  Tyrol,  " 
since  1!M|7.  wh-n  I tf>ok  editorial  charge. 


“To  Err  is  Human" 

To  F.ni!  is  human,  to  forgive,  or  to  make  right, 
divine,  write-  Nixon  Waterman  in  the  Boston  Trnrchr. 
''e  tru-t  that  our  willingne--  to  make  a cf)rreclion  will 
not  t>e  lost  on  our  reader-.  There  are  haughty,  -tiff- 
necked  new-paper  editf>r-  who  do  not  like  to  admit  to 
their  rearler-  that  they  are  nrit  infallible.  To  acknowl- 
edge an  error,  they  argue.  les-en-  the  publii '-  faith  in 
what  it  rearls  in  the  new-j)af>er'-  cf)lumn-.  We  lot>k  at 
it  from  a different  angle.  We  cf)nten<l  that  if  the  public 
see-  a correction  whenever  an  error  i-  made,  that  when 
no  eorrectif)n-  are  forthcoming  it  mean-  that  no  error- 
have  lieen  committed,  ,\t  anv  rate,  we  -hall  alwav-  be 
read.v  tf>  right  an.v  wrong  that  mav  be  committed  in 
thi-  column. 

It  wa-  one  of  tho-e  haught.v  New  ^'ork  editor-.  whf> 
onre  included  in  the  column  of  death-notice-  the  name 
of  a man  whr>  came  in  the  following  morning  and  de- 


clared. after  the  manner  of  Mark  Twain,  that  the  report 
was  greatly  exaggerated.  He  wasn't  dead  a little  bit. 

“But  we  jiever  acknowledge  au  error  or  make  a 
retraction."  said  the  editor. 

"Yes.  but  look  here!  You've  said  I'm  dead  and  I'm 
not!  What  are  ,vou  going  to  do  about  ity" 

"Well.  I want  to  be  fair  with  yo\i."  .said  the  editor, 
"and  I'll  run  .vou  in  the  'Birth'  column  tomorrow  morn- 
ing and  bring  you  back  to  life  again." 

Always  Serene 

Bennik  iMoR.sE  is  one  of  the  busiest  and  successful 
commercial  photographer.-  of  (he  Hul).  He  is  also 
optimistic  and  philoso|)hic.  and  smiles  wherever  others 
are  down  in  the  mouth.  His  unvarving  good-nature, 
even  in  the  most  trying  circumstances,  has  won  for 
him  many  friemls.  I luring  that  sudden,  terrific  rain- 
storm. on  .lime  11.  when  Bennie  ha])])ened  to  be  motor- 
ing in  the  vicinit.v  of  Stoneham,  clinching  a big  order 
to  be  executed  during  the  following  week,  he  found 
himself  in  the  thick  of  the  storm — when  cottages  were 
demolished,  chimne.vs  blown  down  and  heav.\'  branches 
wen>  torn  from  trees  and  hurled  into  the  roads.  ,\- 
Bennie  was  hurrying  along  in  his  Henry,  a young  elm 
which  the  gale  had  uprooted  at  the  side  of  the  road 
crashed  s(|Uarelv  on  top  of  the  afon'said  llenr.v,  com- 
pletel.v  wrecking  it.  Of  course,  the  Henr.v  came  to  an 
abrujit  standstill  and.  together  with  it-  lone  occnjiant. 
was  crusheil  to  earth,  I’re.sentl.w  Ih'nnie  was  seen  to 
crawl  out  from  under  (he  demolished  llenr.v  and,  witli 
the  hclj)  of  friendl.v  motorists,  was  assisted  to  his  fc(>t . 
He  was  dazed,  but  appeared  to  be  uninjured.  Bubbing 
a hnn])  on  the  side  of  his  head.  Bennie  grinned  and 
exclaimed,  "Oh  what  is  so  rare  as  a day  in  .bine!" 

( )f  course,  his  car  was  coiujiletel  v I'overed  by — tree 
and  insurance. 

.\n}2,iist 

Tiieue  is  nothing  in  nature  more  exhilarating,  for 
the  artist-photogra])her.  than  these  beautiful  mid- 
summer-da.v.'.  The  ripening  summer  has  burned  out 
its  fierce  heats,  and  warm  day-  with  clear,  cool  starlit 
nigdit'  are  at  hand.  In  the  wood-  and  fields  the  air  i- 
fillcd  with  mii-ic  of  the  cricket-  and  the  shrill  mono- 
toiK’s  of  innumerable  insect-.  There  is  a sort  of  brilliant 
bcautv  in  the  flower-,  thi-  month,  which  -eem-  to 
foretell  of  their  coming  di--olutiou.  .Mong  the  wo  id- 
land-way-  and  in  the  field-  lafe  wild-flower-  bloom. 
.\-ter-.  chrv-anthemum-.  h.\'drangea-  and  other  flower- 
ing plant-  fill  the  .\ugii-t  land-eape  with  brilliant  i ol  ir. 
mingling  deliciou-ly  with  the  ripening  apple-.  ))hnn- 
and  apricot-  of  the  mellow  harve-t— ca-on  (hat  i-  now 
so  eh)-e  at  hand. 

The  wi-e  eaineri-t.  who  i-  alive  to  his  opjiort unit ie-. 
will  improve  every  momeut  to  get  the  picture-  that  are 
to  be  had  for  the  -eeking  in  the  great  out-treteh"d 
hauil  of  nature,  during  thi-  month.  The  .\utor  hroini-t 
will  not  need  to  wait  for  the  riot-  of  autiiiiiual  eoluriiig 
a month  hence.  He  will  find  individual  e(ilor--eheiii<'- 
in  garden-,  the  wood-  and.  if  he  i - fort  iliia te.  in  meailow  - 
-(reams  and  brooks. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


The  Photographic  Fair,  England 

Of  the  whole  series  of  Exhibitions  liehl  at  the  Horli- 
enltiiral  Hall,  AVestininster,  London,  nnder  the  title  of 
The  Photographic  Fair,  no  previous  one  has  contained 
so  varied  a collection  of  apparatus  and  material  for 
use  in  connection  with  photograi)hy,  and  certainly  no 
other  has  attracted  so  large  an  attendance.  After  even 
a cursory  inspection  of  the  exhibits  one  cannot  fail  to  be 
convinced  that  the  manufacturing-industries  connected 
with  ])hotogra]ihic  appliances  and  material  have 
entirely  recovered  from  the  disorganisation  cau.sed  by 
the  war,  and  that  they  are  being  pro.secuteil  with  more 
enterprise  and  energy  than  ever. 

Although  a ])roportion  of  the  exhibits  consist  of 
amateur  requirements,  and  are  therefore  particularly 
interesting  to  the  dealer,  there  was  more  than  sufficient 
appealing  to  the  j)rofessional  to  be  examined  in  a single 
\'isit.  The  Photographic  Fair  is  not  merely  a shop  on  a 
large  scale.  In  a shoir  it  is  impossible  to  show  a samide 
of  everything  on  the  shelves  to  those  who  only  want  to 
.see  what  is  to  be  bought  without  any  immediate  inten- 
tion of  btiying,  but  at  the  Fair  there  were  fifty-two 
shops,  each  .stocked  witli  a .samjde  of  every  article  the 
.shopkeeper  has  for  sale,  and  a staff  of  assistants  who 
were  there  for  the  purpose  of  showing  and  explaining 
the  goods.  The  Fair  thus  provided  a unic|ue  opportunity 
of  finding  out  what  tliere  is  novel  and  u.seful  and  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  current  ideas. 

The  disi)lays  of  negatives  by  the  plate-manufacturers 
and  of  prints  on  various  kinds  and  grades  of  sensitive 
material,  of  which  there  are  many  hundreds  illustrative 
of  the  effects  that  may  be  [iroduced,  all  of  which  speci- 
mens are  the  actual  examples  of  the  liest  work  of  some 
of  the  leading  photographers,  were  in  them.selves  worth 
a journey  to  examine. 

I notice,  as  a sign  of  the  times,  the  increasing  u.se  of 
the  hand-camera  in  profe.ssion:d  work,  and  the  api>ara- 
tus  makers  arc  showing  many  new  and  improved  types 
especially  designed  for  serious  work.  I am  told  that  the 
.sales  to  ]irofessionals  have  quite  exceeded  expectations. 

d’he  mount-maniifaclurcrs  were,  of  course,  able  to 
show  the  full  range  of  their  productions,  presenting  a 
choice  of  lints  anil  patterns  far  beyond  that  afforded  by 
the  most  comj)lete  set  of  salesman's  sam  pies. 

In  the  s|)ace  available  it  is  quite  impo.ssible  even  to 
mention  tlie  many  ingenious  labor-saving  .appliances 
for  professional  use.  imijortant  though  they  arc  in  these 
days  of  expen, sive  labor,  or  the  mullitude  of  examples 
of  beautiful  workmanship  and  im])roved  designs  in 
ordinar\-  a[)]iaralus.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  .sav 
thal  a photographer  might  have  arrangeil  for  all  his 
rc(|nircmeids  for  the  year  without  having  left  the 
building.  The  crowiled  .state  of  the  exhibition  at 
times  testified  to  the  great  interest  of  the  show.  Indeed, 
one  might  have  imagined  that  wc  were  in  a time  of 
boom  instead  of  in  a i)criod  of  depression. 

y\t  each  of  thi'  animal  Fairs  there  has  been  a room 
devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  photograiihic  portraits. 
'I'his  year  the  exhibition  was  more  extensive  than 
heretofore,  and  was  devoted  to  a collection  of  sets  of 
portraits,  each  contributed  by  an  .American,  or  in  <a 
few  ca.ses,  a ('anadian  i)hotogra|)her.  The  number  of 


prints  totalled  about  two  hundred.  There  had  been 
virtually,  no  selection,  and  as  a valuable  prize,  a silver- 
cup,  was  offered  in  competition  for  the  best  set,  each 
set  may  be  considered  as  a sample  of  the  best  the  artist 
could  do  according  to  his  own  views  of  what  constitutes 
artistic  and  effective  photography.  There  were  cases 
where  the  divisional  line  between  portraiture  and 
figure-studies  had  been  overstepped,  but  they  were 
few,  .and  did  not  affect  the  general  a.speet. 

There  is  one  imiiression,  1 think,  everyone  had  formed 
— that  there  is  a perceptible  difference,  as  a whole, 
between  the  work  there  displayed  and  that  of  this 
country.  That  is  to  .say,  that  it  h.ad  a marked  national 
character,  and  this  apart  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
subjects  were  more  or  less  typic.al  .American  men  and 
women.  The  majority  might  all  be  English,  and  this 
remark  ap])lies  to  the  children,  with  the  exception  of 
one  iiicture  of  three  charming  little  Japanese  girls. 

The  cup  was  awarded  liy  the  judge.  Air.  William 
Crooke,  of  Edinburgh,  to  a .set  of  six  photographs  by 
Air.  F.  ,A.  Free,  of  Davenport,  Iowa.  They  were  all 
jirints  from  about  eleven  by  fourteen  plates,  and 
appeared  to  be  direct  jihotographs  and  not  enlarge- 
ments. They  were  all  fine,  bold,  .straight  photographs, 
without  any  apparent  dodging  or  “foozling,”  not  that 
I dejirecate  any  method  of  obtaining  an  effect — if  it 
jiroves  succes.sful — but  a bad  faked  print  is  worse  than 
a bad  straight  one. 

There  was,  I think,  no  print  .as  small  as  x 8l^,  and 
most  of  the  «ork  ai)|>eared  to  be  direct,  but  enlarging- 
methods  are  now  so  perfect  that  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
without  very  careful  inspection.  L.arge  direct  photog- 
rairhy  has  always  been  more  extensively  practised  in 
America  than  here.  The  photographers  there  have 
pushed  it.  and  by  their  business-methods  have  created 
a demand  for  it. 

Space  is  not  available  for  description  or  criticism  of 
any  individual  exhibits  even  were  I inclined  to  give  it, 
but  I am  certain  words  are  useless  to  convey  any  useful 
information  without  illustration.  Alany  hundreds  of 
visitors  have  viewed  the  pictures.  It  has  been  generally 
agreed  that  the  exhibit  was  a very  interesting  show,  and 
the  many  professional  photographers  I have  spoken  to 
also  bear  testimony  to  its  iustructiveness. 

Alex.xnder  AI.xckte. 


P.  A.  of  N.  E.  Convention  in  New  Hampshire 

We  are  informed  that  the  Photographers'  Association 
of  New  England  is  to  hold  its  convention  at  Alaple- 
wood.  New  Hampshire,  Se])tember  li)  to  22.  inclusive. 
The  headquarters  will  be  at  the  A'laplewood  Hotel 
which,  with  its  annexes,  cottages,  casino  and  ballroom, 
will  accommodate  over  .seven  hundred  guests.  Alaple- 
wood.  .\.H.,  is  situated  on  the  Roosevelt  Highway  and 
on  the  Boston  & Alaiue  Railroad.  It  is  easily  acce.ssible 
from  all  parts  of  New  England.  'I'here  will  be  excep- 
tional oi)i)ortunitues  for  all  who  attend  the  convention 
to  visit  points  (jf  interest  in  the  famous  White  Aloun- 
tains  and  thus  to  make  this  truly  an  iileal  vacation 
convention.  There  have  been  many  splendid  con- 
ventions in  other  |)arts  of  the  United  States  and  now  it 
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is  up  to  Now  England  to  jirove  that  it  is  ^ery  nincli 
alive.  AVhen  it  comes  to  natural  beauty  to  attract  the 
visitor.  New  Hamjishire  is  .second  to  none  in  .scenery 
and  historical  associations. 


The  Value  of  a Reputation 

There  are  many  excellent  firms  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  who  enjoy  unquestioned  reputation  for  business- 
integrity  and  finished  workmanship;  but  when  a firm 
can  trace  its  success  over  a period  of  sixty  years,  we 
cannot  help  becoming  impressed.  This  statement  is 
true  with  regard  to  the  well-known  name  of  Dallmeyer. 
To  learn  more  of  the  important  position  held  l>y  .1.  H. 
Dallmeyer,  Ltd.,  Church  End  Works,  High  Road. 
Willesden,  Ixjndon.  N.  W.  10.  we  suggest  that  our 
readers  obtain  one  of  the  new.  attractively  illustrated 
catalogs  that  the  firm  will  send  promptly  at  request. 
The  photographic  lenses  and  apparatus  described 
cover  virtually  every  department  of  moilern  photog- 
raphy. The  edition  is  limited  and  we  suggest  writing 
without  delay. 


Theodore  C.  Marceau 

Colonel  Theodore  C.  Marce-W.  the  celebrated 
photographer,  and  founder  of  the  Marceaxi  Studio  at 
New  York,  with  branches  at  Roston  ami  Philadelphia, 
died  .June  ii.  at  his  home,  in  New  \ork  City.  Mr. 
Marceau  was  a shrewrl  and  successful  business-man. 
as  well  as  a highly  capable  portrait-jihotographer. 
Ilis  business,  conducted  as  a corporation — Marceau 
Company.  Limited — will  be  conducted  as  heretofore. 
He  leaves  a widow,  and  a son.  Theodore  ( . Marceau, 
•Jr.,  who  is  active  in  the  business. 


“.Selling  Your  Photographs”  in  Book-Form 

N'o  doubt  it  will  interest  our  readers  to  learn  that 
the  series  of  articles.  "Selling  Your  Photographs", 
by  Frederick  C.  Davis,  which  began  in  November  lH-21 
and  were  concluded  in  the  .Inne  ID'2‘2  i'^^ue,  have  l)cen 
rexfised  and  are  to  be  puldished  in  l)ook-form  by  the 
McBrifle  Company.  nexv  chajiter.  Snrxey  of 
Markets.”  has  l>een  added.  The  l>c)ok  will  be  out  in 
the  fall  under  the  title.  "Making  Yo\ir  Camera  Pay", 
and  xve  believe  that  it  wdl  prove  to  be  of  much  practical 
value  to  all  camerists  xvho  are  eager  to  derive  some 
financial  return  from  the  use  of  their  jihotograjdiic 
equipment. 

.\ttention:  ,\merican  and  Canadian 
Photographers 

The  Professional  I’hotographcrs'  ,\ssociation  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  xvill  celebrate  the  twenty- 
first  annixersar:^  of  its  existence  by  a ( ongress  ;m<l 
Exhibition  of  Professional  Work  at  Prince  s ( ralleries, 
I’iccadilly.  I,ondon,  W,l.  from  Septemlsr  II  to  1.1. 
inclusixe.  ar.fl  the  prospectus  and  entry-form  of  the 
exhibition  is  now  ready  and  ran  lx-  obtainerl  frrrm  the 
secretary.  Mr,  ,\lfred  Ellis.  -2.  Vinery  \ illas.  Hanover 
Irate.  l»ndon.  N. W.8.  It  i-  hoped,  says  C/k  Amni'-ur 
Phmonrnphrr  editorially,  to  make  the  exhibition  the 
most  representatixe  of  its  kin<l  that  has  exer  Ix-en  held; 
and  the  .Wsociation  has  certainly  obtained  one  of  the 
best  picture  gallerie-  in  I>on'lon  for  the  purpose.  The 
exhibition  is  not  to  lx-  limited  to  xvhat  is  crimmonlv 


regarded  as  |)ictorial  portraiture,  but  is  to  include 
commercial  and  technical  photograithy,  and  will  be 
open  to  Continental  and  .\merican  as  well  as  British 
workers.  Lectures  and  demoiislralions  of  jtosing, 
lighting,  ]irinting-proce.s,ses.  co-operative  adveiiising 
and  business-iiK'thods,  are  to  form  a feature.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Mr.  Pirie  Macdonald  suggested 
that  the  (’ongress  should  be  held  in  the  autumn  rather 
than  in  the  spring,  to  permit  the  attendance  of  ,\meri- 
ican  ])rofessional  jihotographers,  xvho  cannot  get  away 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  The  P.  P.  .\.  is  running 
a serious  risk  in  changing  the  date  of  the  fmiction;  but 
tho.se  re.siionsible  for  its  destinies  no  doubt  consider 
that  this  was  worth  doing,  and  it  will  be  interesting 
to  see  to  what  extent  the  .\merican  and  Canadian 
professional  photographers  respond. 


.Vetivities  of  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn 

FEXV  years  ago.  no  name  was  more  prominently 
before  the  exhibition-going  public  than  that  of  Mr. 
Coburn,  whose  |)hotographic  outi)ut  xvas  as  remarkable 
for  its  f|uantity  as  for  its  high  <iuality:  alike  in  land- 
.scai)c  and  in  portraiture,  he  succeeded  in  .giving  a 
distinctixe  character  to  ex'crything  that  he  showed. 
Recently,  The  Amateur  rholographcr  goes  on  to  say, 
he  has  been  less  to  the  front;  but  in  the  ilelightful 
district  of  Harlech,  where  he  has  built  him.self  a cottage, 
he  is  still  as  keen  as  ex’er.  although  ;)liotograi)hv  now 
has  to  share  his  attentions  with  free-masonry.  astrology 
and  mysticism.  Mr.  Coburn  was  born  in  Boston, 
Ma.ss.,  and  took  to  the  camera  in  his  very  early  years, 
becoming  a |)upil  of  Holland  Day  and  of  Mrs.  Kasebier. 
He  studied  painting  in  .\merica  and  in  Paris,  but 
"gave  it  up  as  an  inferior  medium."  He  has  con- 
tributed photographs  to  all  the  leading  magazines, 
both  in  England  and  in  the  I'nited  States,  and  has 
exhibited  all  ox'er  the  world.  He  has,  however,  never 
competed  for  prizes  or  meclals  of  any  kitnl.  and  the 
"pot-hunting”  instinct  seems  altogether  lacking. 
.\nyone  xvho  might  think  from  Ins  work  that  he  is 
"only’’  a i>ictorial  photogra|>her  would  make  a very 
great  mistake;  for  his  ])icture-making  is  founded  on  a 
verv  sound  foundation  of  craftsmanship;  and  he  is 
equall.x'at  liome  in  gum-platinum  and  in  that  siijjreme 
test  of  technical  skill,  photogravure.  He  is  also  cele- 
brated as  the  inventor  of  the  ‘A'ortigraj)h."  ,\s  he  is 
only  forty  now.  he  has  evidently  lost  little  time.  < ioat- 
rearirjg,  jiianola-pla.ving.  leek-eating  and  oil-painting 
are  onlv  a fexv  of  the  incidental  amusements  of  his 
Welsh  retirement. 


.Stereo  Pliotograpby  in  Natural  Colors 

Photo-Era  has  alxxays  been  an  cnthu'ia'tic  ailvocate 
of  the  practice  of  stereoscopic  ]>hotographv.  1 he 
results  are  easy  to  achieve  and  for  realism  rival  nature 
herself.  lUanv  dcvfxtccs  declare  that  a siTics  of  well- 
made  stereographs  knock  motion-pictun-s  into  a cock  d 
hat!  Be  that  as  it  may.  a sien  of  the  times  is  the 
increased  sale  of  stereo-cameras  and  the  unusiial 
enthusiasm  cxprcs-ecl  by  its  workers.  ( ds|  of  tbe 
handv.  pocket-cf|uipment  'ccins  to  be  no  objection  in 
xiexv  of  the  superb  results  obtainable  ami  whicb  l an  be 
enjf)\efl  b\'  ex-ervbodv. 

Tiierc  is  consid<'ral)le  activity  with  regard  to  the  Use 
f)f  .\utf>chromc  t)lates  in  connection  xvilh  stcrco-[)holog- 
rafihv.  for  the  beauty  and  realism  of  s|creograi)hs  in 
the  true  colors  of  nature  .are  a source  of  unlimited 
fascination  and  consequent  delight.  .\t  a recent  meet- 
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ing  of  the  Hostoii  Y.  M.  (\  I nioii  Camera  Cliil).  one 
of  its  memljers,  \V.  M.  Stiell.  was  ai>pointed  head  of 
file  stereo-department  of  the  ehih,  thus  assnring  inter- 
ested memhers  effective  and  liigh-elass  results  under  the 
guidance  of  an  experienced  and  recognised  expert. 
I,et  other  camera  clulis  follow  this  lead. 

The  main  thing  to  rememher,  in  the  use  of  Auto- 
• ■hronie  ]jlates,  is  correct  exposure.  What  requires  ,so 
many  m'oiid.'i  with  an  ordinary  dryplate,  needs  just  ,so 
many  iiilimtcs  for  an  Autoehrome  exposure.  Krrm-s  in 
exiiosim-  cannot  lie  corrected  as  in  a dry  plate,  although 
a slightly  overexqiosed  Autoehrome  can  he  improved. 
'Idle  ease  of  an  underex|)Osed  one  is  hopele.ss.  Ihir- 
roughs-Welleome’s  Photo-Exiiosure  Calculator  is  a safe 


Outing  of  California  Camera  Club 

Afteh  reading  the  announcement  and  itinerary  of 
the  Yosemite  Outing  of  the  ('alifornia  (dimera  (dub 
of  San  Francisco,  held  July  to  July  ‘21),  one  does  not 
wonder  that  photograjihic  enthusiasm  runs  high  on 
the  I’acifie  ('oast,  .\lthongh  the  de.scriptive  matter 
reached  us  too  late  to  mention  the  event  in  the  July 
issue,  yet  we  feel  compelled  to  refer  to  it  as  an  example 
of  camera-club  progressiveness  that  might  well  be 
followed  by  any  club  that  needs  rejuvenating  or  just 
brightening  u]).  'Fhere  are  many  beautiful  National 
Parks,  ami  other  natural  and  historic  points  of  interest, 
situated  within  reach  of  our  leading  camera  clubs. 


AI'IUE  I'KIZE-WINNINCi  PlCTUJtE,  .JOHN  C.  lI.MtSII.VEH  H FLASll-POWDEK  CO.MPETITIOX 
HY  .MKS.  EDWIX  ilEYEH,  KEED.SBUKG,  \VIS. 


guide  to  Autocdironie  exposures.  Many  alleged  defects 
in  .\ulo(  liriime  jilates  are  usually  found  to  be  results  of 
cai-eless  manipulation.  When  the  rest  of  the  cmitents 
of  a box  of  suspected  .\utochrome  plates  is  given  to  an 
expert  worker  to  test,  the  results  ai’C  nearly  always 
highly  satisfactory. 


New  Quarters  for  the  P.  P.  of  A. 

(\i;  arc  informed  that  the  Pictoi'ial  Photogra[ihers 
of  .\mcrica  have  obtained  larger  and  more  satisfactory 
quarter,'  at  the  .\rt  (’enter,  (i.i  Fast  .jtith  Street.  New 
't'ork  ( it>.  More  and  more  the  members  of  this 
organisation  are  taking  a commanding  jiosition  in 
jilctorial  photography  in  the  Cnited  States  and  abroad. 
We  hope  their  effoits  will  be  inereased  and  facilitateil 
as  soon  a'  they  arc  setticil  comfortably  in  their  new 
a nd  more  commodious  home. 


lbiusuall\-  delightful  outings  could  be  arranged,  to  the 
enjovment  of  the  members  and  to  .serve  to  .strengthen 
and  build  up  the  entire  organizat  ion  to  a higher  state 
of  efficiency  and  service. 

Another  excellent  idea  was  contained  in  the  June 
issue  of  The  Virir-Fliidcr.  imlilished  by  the  California 
Camera  Club,  which  was  addrc.s.sed  to  the  visiting 
delegates  of  a number  of  inqiortant  conventions  that 
were  held  in  San  f'rancisco  during  June.  We  tpiote 
from  the  editorial  page  and  commend  the  "wcleome" 
idea  to  other  camera  clubs  in  whose  cities  there  may  be 
large  conventions. 

“We  of  the  California  Camera  Club  particularly 
welcome  you  here.  It  is  our  business  and  our  hobby 
and  onr  jileasiu'e  to  know  the  West:  to  .seek  out  the 
beauty  sjiots.  .\nd,  as  wc  know  them,  we  want  you 
to  take  back  pictures  of  them.  Our  own  cosmopolitan 
city  of  sc\eu  lulls;  onr  magnilieenl  homes;  our  Latin 
and  Oriental  sections;  the  beaches.  Down  the  penin- 
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sula  are  homes,  little  farms  and  orclianls  or  ranclies. 
large  and  rieh  estates.  .Uameda.  Contra  Costa  and 
Marin  Counties  furnish  a wealth  of  changing  land- 
sea])C'.  There  is  .something  to  interest  .von  in  any 
direction  yon  go.  Or  just  in  San  Francisco — the 
multiple  interests  of  a seaport  cit,\'.  the  outlet  of  rieh 
agricultural  and  farming  districts,  a metropolitan 
center  will  delight  one.  Wherever  one  comes  from, 
whatever  his  likes.  'California  can  show  him.'  .Vttend 
yonr  conventions;  Init  do  not  leave  without  'seeing  the 
sight'.'  Take  their  memories  back  home — camera- 
picture'  to  always  remind  yon.  if  possible,  otherwise 
mental  [nctnres.  Try  to  see  Yosemite  and  Tahoe  and 
greater  Central  California.  To  all  visitors  interested  in 
photography,  a most  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to 
visit  the  club-rooms,  view  the  exhibitions  on  the  walls 
and  meet  local  artist — the  club  is  the  Mecca  of  the 
I)hotographcrs  of  the  Bay  District." 


Congratulations  to  Franklin  I.  .Iordan 

He.vders  of  Photo-Eka  Mag.vzixe  will  remember 
nian.v  of  Franklin  I.  .Jordan's  attractive  pictures  which 
have  eml)ellished  our  pages  in  the  i>ast.  However,  as 
head  of  the  .Ionian  .k  More  Press  of  Boston.  Mr.  .Jordan 
has  lx*en  obliged  to  curtail  somewhat  his  jjhotographic 
activities.  But  an  event  occurred  that  was  of  such 
outstanding  importance  that  he  resumed  his  photo- 
gra[)hic  work  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  We 
refer  to  the  arrival  of  .Jane  .\therton  Jordan.  Saturday. 
June  ^4.  lOJ-2.  Needless  to  say.  we  exteinl  our  hearty 
congratulations.  Lack  of  space  prevents  reproducing 
the  picture  referreil  to  in  the  following  data;  but  we 
believe  that  onr  readers  will  be  interesteil  to  learn  how 
quickly  and  succ-es'full.v  Mr.  .Jordan  got  to  work  under 
pres'Ure.  Referring  to  the  picture  of  his  young  daugh- 
ter. Mr.  Jordan  writes.  "The  picture  was  matle  last 
Sunda.v  when  the  little  Jane  was  just  twenty-four  hour' 
old.  Rain  in  tf)rrent'.  making  it  dark  as  a coal-cellar, 
and  a little  wigcling  infant  provided  some  of  the  hazards 
of  the  name.  Situated  in  a ho'pital.  it  also  required 
some  diplomacy  to  get  itermis'ion  ‘ .'  to  ui)set  the  order- 
line"  of  the  |)lace  by  moving  furniture,  ami  to  find  an 
oblicint'  nurse  as  an  accomplice.  But  it  was  done,  the 
film  developed  and  'event.v-two  enlargements  made 
that  nit'ht.  The  next  day  the  announcement'  were 
printetl  and  in  the  mail.  .V  2'4X.‘?’4  .\nseo  S[)eerlex 
camera.  Tc"ar  F 4. .5  leU'.  Jh'i'tman  film,  one  'econd 
exposure.  tank-develoi)ment.  enlargement  on  Welling- 
ton ( arbon  Bromide,  did  the  trick." 


The  l'»22  London  Salon 

The  Dimlon  “^alon  of  Photr)3Ta7>hy  for  the  year  P)22 
will  take  place  from  Sejitember  !t  tf>  <)i  tober  7.  and 
promi'C'  to  l)C  an  event  of  unusual  importance  in  the 
photoeraphie  world.  Entries  are  invitetl  e-peeially 
from  pi'  torial  worker-  in  the  I'nited  State-,  for  the 
-Vmeriean  "eetion  at  the  D)ndf)n  '-alon  i-  a|wa>-  a 
source  of  'f)ecial  intere-t. 

Partici])ant'  are  reminded  that  owing  to  the  little 
lime  ff>r  getting  print-  tf>  Ivmdon  by  the  pre-eribed 
time — the  la-t  day  tf>  reeeive  pir  ture-  l>eing  .\ugu-t  "•! 
they  mU't  get  bn-s'  right  away,  -o  that  j)aekage-  may 
leave  New  k ork  < ity  nfi  later  than  .\ugu-t  -22.  tin  Ih” 
■ Arpiitania".  Other  -ailing-  of  fa't  maib-leam'-r- 
frtim  New  A firk  are  the  Homeric  ".  ,\ugu-l  1!l;  the 
"t  armania".  .Viigii-t  17;  the  "Mauretania  ".  .\ugu-t 
1.7;  the  "Olynifiie  . .\ugu-t  12. 

Frtim  Mfintreal.  the  ".Mbania  " an<l  the  "<  anoyiit  ' . 


B O O K - R E V I E W S 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  nr  ani/  others  onr 
readers  mag  desire,  leill  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  onr  list  of  approved  hooks. 


CoXTOni) .\  PlLORIMAtJE  To  THE  HISTORIC  AXI)  LlTER- 

.UiV  Center  of  .America.  Illustrated  by  (ill  repro- 
ductions in  ,se])ia  tone  of  photographs  of  landmarks 
and  famous  .Mnericans.  Size.  7' a ^ PPg  inehes. 
Price.  .S(t.7.5.  paper-covers;  SI. ,7(1  in  decorate  1 bo.'irds. 
postpaiil.  Boston.  F.  S.  .\. ; Perry  Walton.  < 'oiiyrighl. 
l!)22.  .\\\  Rights  Reserved. 

This  welcome  and  timely  work  is  in  reality  a gniile 
to  Concord  ami  ajipeals  to  the  tourist  who  ilesires  in  a 
succinct  form  truthful  and  artistic  pictures  with  corre- 
sponding descri])tions  of  the  places  that  have  made 
Concord  famous,  and  have  converted  it  into  a veritable 
shrine  where  dwell  in  sjiirit  such  men  and  women  as 
Hawthorne.  Emerson,  .\lcott.  Thoreau.  Channing  and 
many  others  who.  by  their  heroism,  writings  arnl 
influence  have  added  lustre  to  the  once  little  town 
where  was  "fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world.  " 
The  contents  is  divideil  into  chapters — each  a])pro- 
priately  illustrated — as  follows:  Concord;  'I'he  Be- 
ginnings of  Coneoril;  The  Concoril  of  the  Revolution, 
and  The  ( 'oncord  of  Literature.  .Vs  the  numerous, 
ami  admirable  jihotographs  show.  Concord  abound-  in 
attractive  and  picturesipie  scenery,  worthy  of  the  finest 
etl’ort-  of  iihoto-pictorialists.  The  tourist,  satisfied  with 
mere  records,  should  not  think  of  visiting  Concord 
without  a camera  of  some  sort.  The  many  landmarks 
and  beauty-spots  are  very  accessible.  Concord  is 
situated  about  eighteen  miles  from  Boston  and  may  be 
reached  directly  by  railroad  or  automobile. 

.Vs  to  the  book,  it  is  a masterfiiece  of  the  printer's  art. 
ami  highly  credible  to  the  gooil  judgment  and  la-le  of 
the  pnbli-her. 


.Vugn-I  lit;  the  ‘‘.Vnsonia"  and  the  "Aleganlie  ', 
.Vugu.'l  12. 

Ten  ilays  from  the  time  of  the  ves-el's  sailing  is  the 
usual  time  fordeliv(>ry  of  mail  in  London. 

Entry-forms  for  the  London  Salon  of  Photography 
may  be  obtained  from  Photo-Era.  Bo-ton  ( tfliee.  ;!(17 
P>o\l'ton  Street,  on  receijit  of  a stam))cd.  addresseil 
envelope. 

N.  L.  .Stebhins 

PooTo-l'im  regret-  to  record  the  pa-sing  of  X.  L 
.''tebbin-.  the  eminent  ami  widely  known  |)rofc"ional 
marii'e-photograjiher.  with  laboratory  at  F12  Bo\l-ti>M 
Street.  Bo-ton.  He  died  .July  II.  at  hi-  home  in  \\e-l 
Sfimerville,  Ma--..  after  a long  illne.-.'.  Mr.  Stebbin- 
wa- a memla-r  of  the  Fa-tern  and  Ito-ton  Yacht  ( liib-. 
and  wa-  their  official  photograjiher  for  the  pa-t  forty 
year-,  making  picture-  of  the  principal  yacht  ing  e\cnt- 
in  Bo-ton  Harbor  ami  vicinity.  I h-  al-o  |)hotogra|)lii-d 
many  private  re-idenre-  at  the  Ntirth  >hore  and  did 
other  eommereial  work  of  a highly  meritoriou-  order. 
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ANSWERS  TO 


QUERIES 


II.  P. — “Tintype”  is  a popular  but  totally 
incorrect  term  for  “ferrotype.”  The  fact  is 
that  tliere  is  no  trace  of  tin,  whatever,  in  a so-called 
tintype.  The  ferrotype  (correctly  named)  consists 
ex'clusively  of  a thin  sheet  of  iron  coated  with  either 
black  or  brown  varnish.  The  photographer  (ferro- 
typer)  immerses  tlie  ferrotype-plate  in  a silver-.sohition 
and  exposes  it  while  wet  in  a camera  made  for  the 
purpose.  He  then  develo])s,  rinses  and  dries  it. 
This  wet  ferrotype  process  was  later  superseded  by  the 
dry  jirocess — sensitised  ferrotype-plates,  sold  com- 
mercially, and  used  also  in  automatic  cameras,  as  well 
as  by  itinerant  “your-picture-while-you-wait”  photog- 
raphers. 

II.  M.  B. — Detail  in  shadows  depends  upon 
the  lighting,  exposure,  development  and  the 
printing-medium,  and  has  little  to  ilo  with  the  quality 
of  the  lens,  although  the  latter  should  be  .some  form 
of  a good  anastigmat  where  fine  detail  is  desired. 

.1.  G.  W. — There  should  be  no  trouble  in 
copying  sepia-prints  ])rovided  you  adoj)!  an 
orthochromatic  ])late  of  medium  speed  and  a color- 
filter  of  about  eighth-time  .strength.  Your  ordinary 
developer  will  prove  qiiite  satisfactory  if  exi)osure  and 
other  conditions  are  taken  care  of  i)ro))erly. 

W.  A.  T. — The  best  hypo-eliminator  is 

potassium  permanganate.  Put  enough  into  any 
quantity  of  water  to  turn  it  pink;  the  i)resence  of  hypo 
will  clear  the  solution,  ('ontinue  to  treat  with  fresh 
permanganate-solution  until  the  color  is  not  removed. 

,1.  M.  B. — A rapid  symmetrical  lens  is  a 
rapid  rectilinear  with  the  front  and  back  combinations 
of  similar  construction  and  of  equal  focal  length. 

W.  M.  A.-  If  there  is  only  a slight  scratch 
on  the  lens,  it  will  have  no  detrimental  eft'ect  what- 
ever uijon  the  ])hotographs  made  with  the  lens. 
There  is  probably  no  necessity  to  have  the  lens  repol- 
ishcd  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  even  a large 
scratch  (jii  tlie  resulting  negatives. 

A.  fb — That  you  moved  the  camera  during 
the  exposure,  rather  than  that  it  was  out  of  focus, 
ap|>ears  to  be  proved  by  the  prints.  It  ha])pens,  some- 
time.', tliat  even  with  a sliutter-sj)ei: d of  l/‘2.5  .second 
that  there  will  lie  movement  shown  occasionally.  Try 
hoMing  the  breath  at  the  moment  of  releasing  the  shut- 
ter and  see  if  the  resulting  pictures  are  not  shar|ier  than 
the  ones  you  sent  u.>. 

F.  ( . T.  It  does  not  matter  what  the  color 
of  darkroom-walls  may  be,  for  they  reflect  only 
the  light  whirli  f.ills  upon  tiiem.  'Phe  important  thing 
is  to  make  sure  that  your  developing-lanqj  emits  a safe 
light.  'Pest  it  and  make  sure. 

A.  ('.  Blisters  on  prints  are  usually 
caused  by  the  wash-water  being  much  colder 
than  the  fixing-bath,  .\llowing  the  water  to  fall  a 
foot  or  more  from  a faucet  upon  ))rinls  will  also  cause 
blisters,  j'.se  a hose  to  convey  the  water  from  the 
faucet  to  the  bottom  of  the  wasii-bowl. 

().  G.  G.—  The  color  of  a negative  affects  its 
printing  time.  ^Negatives  of  a brownish-black 
color  should  be  less  intense  than  tho.se  of  a grayish 
black  to  give  the  same  iirinting-quality.  and  the  warmer 
the  color,  the  longer  the  printing-time. 


E.  A.  S. — To  photograph  any  subject  con- 
taining a very  long  range  of  light  and  shade, 

a backed  slow  plate  is  what  is  generally  recommended. 
The  ex-posure  must  be  full,  to  get  the  gradation  in  the 
darker  parts;  and  the  development  must  be  carried 
out  ver.v  carefully,  so  as  not  to  get  excessive  contrasts 
in  the  lighter  parts.  It  is  merely  a matter  of  skilled 
workmanship  rather  than  of  materials  or  processes. 

A.  M.  G. — To  determine  if  there  is  enough 
light  for  an  exposure  ought  to  be  easy  for  you  to 
ascertain  by  the  simple  process  of  making  a negative. 
We  should  imagine  that,  at  least,  double  the  candle- 
power  j'ou  mention  would  be  necessary  to  give  a prop- 
erly- e.xposed  negative  in  1/10  second.  You  do  not 
mention  any  diffirsers  or  reflectors;  these  would,  of 
course,  have  an  important  eft'ect  upon  the  time  of 
e.xposure. 

G.  G. — If  you  wish  to  dry  negatives  by  artifi- 
cial heat,  first  immerse  them  for  a few  minutes  in 
a 1 to  .‘50  solution  of  formalin  to  render  the  gelatine 
insoluble. 

P.  F'.  D. — To  see  the  view  in  a finder  when 
the  camera  is  placed  too  high  to  permit  it, 

hold  a small  pocket-mirror  over  the  view-finder  at  an 
angle  of  fort.y-five  degrees  and  look  at  the  image  thus 
reflected. 

B.  F.  A. — A practical  method  to  prepare  a 
negative  for  bleaching  out  the  background  is 

to  varnish  over  the  parts  you  wish  to  retain  with  an  in- 
dia-rubber solution,  such  as  is  used  for  repairing  bicycle- 
tires.  This  should  be  thin  enough  to  apply  with  a brush. 
After  bleaching  out  the  background  and  drying  the 
negative,  the  skin  of  rubber  can  be  rubbed  or  rolled  off 
the  surface  of  the  negative  with  the  finger-tip. 

If.  K. — Glossy  bromide  prints  are  preferred 
by  the  editors  of  most  illustrated  papers.  If 
tlie  subject  is  one  of  great  news  importance,  any-  avail- 
alile  print  will  lie  used,  w-hether  of  one  or  another  print- 
ing-process; but  in  ordinary-  circumstances  glossy  prints 
are  much  more  likely-  to  be  accepted. 

F'.  G.  B. — If  you  substitute  a new  lens  in 
your  camera,  in  all  iirobability-  you  will  have  to 
correct  the  present  focusing-scale,  for  unless  the  new 
lens  is  of  exactly'  the  .same  focus  as  the  old  one — which 
is  most  improbable — y-ou  cannot  use  the  same  scale. 

X.  M.  B. — To  have  the  titles  on  your  pic- 
tures print  black  from  the  negative,  you  can 
put  the  title  in  rever.se  on  the  negative  it.self  by  using 
an  “ink"  made  of  a few  drops  of  a saturated  solution 
of  common  salt,  mixed  with  a few  drops  of  a saturated 
•solution  of  copper  sulphate,  thickened,  if  neces.sary, 
with  a little  gum  to  make  it  flow  more  steadily-.  ITse  a 
quill-pen  or  lirush.  The  liquid  will  bleach  the  negative 
where  it  touches,  and  after  a few  moments  the  negative 
should  be  rinsed  and  placed  for  five  minutes  in  clean 
hi'iio,  and  then  washed  well.  Tliis  lettering  will  print 
m black. 

\V.  Iv  ( Whenever  possible,  use  a small 
stop  in  preference  to  a large  one.  Even  with 
F/t.. 5 lenses  careful  workers  rarely-  use  this  maximum 
.si)ced  unless  obliged  to  do  .so.  .\lways  consider  the 
larger  sto]).s  as  “emergency- -stops"  to  be  used  only  when 
a picture  may-  be  made  in  no  other  way-. 
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LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 


Summer,  with  a real  l)lne  .-;ky  and  a seorching  sun. 
has  come  so  early  this  year,  that  the  lioliday  season  has 
opened  earlier  than  usual:  and.  already,  at  the  hefrin- 
ning  of  .lune.  the  seaside  and  the  country-side  are  filled 
Math  visitors,  and  the  camera  is  everywhere  in  exidence. 
On  a somewhat  extended  expcilition  around  the  favorite 
haunts  of  the  amateur  photogra])her,  we  have  taken  the 
opportunity  to  observe,  at  first  hand,  the  change  that 
has  come  about  gradually  from  the  big  to  the  little 
camera;  and  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  an  accoini)lished 
fact.  We  are  not  referring  to  the  ordinary  snapshooter. 
who  is  a “holiday-maker  ",  pure  and  simiile,  plus  a 
camera.  He  includes  a kodak  in  his  traveling-kit  as  a 
matter  of  course — it  may  be  used;  but  is  just  as  likely 
to  lie  about  unopened.  These  “intermittent  enthusiasts'" 
ahvays  carry  small  cameras,  and  their  [iroccdure  is 
unchangerl  from  year  to  year. 

It  is  the  serious  picture-hunting  individual,  the  man 
who  takes  his  subject  and  his  apparatus,  at  least,  as 
.seriously  as  the  sportsman  does  his  guns  and  his  game, 
over  whom  the  change  has  come.  It  is  a long  time 
since  we  have  ,«een  an  enthusiast  struggling  in  the  open 
with  a 10  X 1-2  view-camera;  and  now.  gone  even  is  the 
half-plate  (4j<|  x fibg)  camera,  and  the  trii)od  is  extinct. 
But.  although  the  photographer  has  lightened  his  loach 
he  has  not  done  <o  to  the  extent  that  might  l>e  imagined; 
for  it  is  the  great  variety  of  reflex  cameras,  that  have 
sprung  up  almost  like  mushrooms  in  a night,  that  have 
supplanted  the  “heavy  artillery"  of  the  craft.  .\fter 
close  observation  and  many  interviews,  xve  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  2'  2 >>  -I'  2 reflex  is  the  favorite. 
It  is  portable — although  weighty — and  ready  for  an 
exposure  at  a moment's  notice.  These  arc.  no  doubt, 
great  advantages  in  many  kinds  of  work,  and  enable 
far  more  exposures  to  Ice  made  than  if  the  worker  were 
tramping  around  xxath  a tripod  and  burying  himself,  at 
intervals,  under  a focusing-cloth  for  lengthy  jeeriods. 
Not  ffKUsing.  mind  you;  for  that  was  always  a c|iiickly 
accomplished  business,  but  studying  the  view. 

Now.  for  the  press-photographer,  or  the  man  who  is 
out  to  seize  the  most  fleeting  expressions  of  Nature 
and  i'  lavisli  with  regard  to  the  r|uantity  of  pictures 
made,  the  change  seems  all  to  the  good.  But  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  earnest  lan<l'capc-worker  is 
placeci  at  a seriicus  disadvantage.  For.  after  all.  the 
n.ost  ambitious  pictorialist  cannot  hope  to  make  a 
dozen  masterpieces  in  a morning.  It  is  ccnly  by  close 
aiid  deliberate  icbservation  icn  the  groundglass.  vrith  the 
camera  firmly  fixed,  that  he  tan  stmly  his  subject 
comfortably,  anti  shift  his  xiewpoint.  inch  by  inch,  to 
pcerfpct  his  comfcosition.  We  sl,all  Ice  ttdd  that  all  this 
can  Ice  dtene  with  the  camera  in  the  hanti;  but  can  it. 
really,  xvhen  our  fliminiitive  picture  shifts  ami  alters 
with  every  breath  anti  path  invtcluntary  movement  tef 
the  btxly.' 

.\s  an  illustration  of  our  point,  we  may  mentiten  a 
case  that  came  ttc  our  ntctice  lately.  A ficni'cus  weeklx’ 
illustrated  pafcer  retjuiretl  s<,me  good  phottegraphs  tef 
fniit-blri-soms.  ttc  be  deliveretl  in  a fexv  flays,  anti  a 
.skilful  phottcgrafcher  tef  iciir  actjiiaintance  xvas  ctem- 
mis-ifcnetl  ttc  get  them.  He  tcxvns  a motor-car.  anti  lives 
in  a fruit-flistrict.  There  were  three  flays  in  xvhich  ttc 
o'etain  the  pictures.  ant|  the  lighting  xvas  satisfaetterv 


ten  two  icf  the  days.  He  is.  moretever.  a confirmctl 
wterker  with  a 2' 2 >s  reflex.  We  hail  au  icppicrtu- 
nity  tic  gtc  through  the  jerints  before  Ihe.v  were  sent  in. 
Onr  friend  had  been  industriicus,  there  xvere  man.v 
pictures;  but  ;ilas,  tcnl.v  one  was  accejeted.  N'icw,  we 
feel  convinced  that  if  he  had  worked  sltcwly  and  care- 
fnllv  with  a big  camera,  on  the  gncundglass  of  which  he 
conld  have  seen  clearlv  if  the  blo.ssoni  was  likel.v  tic  tell 
its  tale  tef  spring  ;ind  beaut.v,  and  had  produced  ctcti- 
setpiently  only  about  a t|uarter  tef  the  number  tef  nega- 
tives. there  wmild  have  been  a far  more  .satisfactory 
ending  to  the  story. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  notice,  as  lime  goes  on.  the 
effect  tef  this  change  in  apparatus  ten  picticrial  laudscape- 
pholograph.v;  and  we  should  expect,  as  a result,  the 
increase  icf  goorl  wterk  that  needs  rapidit.v  of  action, 
anil  a ilecrease  of  the  carefull.v  composed  icictnres  of 
old  times. 

We  have  been  experimenting  lately  with  the  Koilak 
Orthte  I’ortrait-Film  in  conjunction  with  a K.l  filter. 
< )iir  subjects  were  wotcdland-laudscaices  and  garden- 
pictures.  The  .voung,  green  venlure  still  retained  its 
light  ticnes.  anil  bluebells  were  |clenliful.  The  results 
were,  at  least  to  us.  eminentl.v  .satisfactory.  The  film  is 
slow  and,  used  with  the  screen,  needed  about  three 
times  the  exposure  of  the  par-speed  film.  Even  then, 
it  was  fast  enough  to  make  shew  instantaneous  exposures 
and  yet  obtain  full  detail  in  the  sharhews.  with  the  lens 
wterking  at  F 11.  The  tjualit.v  of  the  negatives  is 
ilelightful;  and,  as  this  film  is  far  more  contrast.v  than 
the  par-speetl  variet.v,  one  must  be  cxtrcmel.y  careful  ntet 
to  over-develoj). 

We  much  regret  our  inability  to  review  in  this  letter 
Mr.  I’irie  Macdicnald's  shicw  at  the  Royal  Bhotograichic 
Socict.v's  Rooms.  We  were  in  town,  and  tene  of  tnir 
icbjects  was  to  visit  his  exhibititen;  but  the  heat-wave 
w.as  ujeon  us,  anil  a forced  and  early  retreat  tic  the 
shade  icf  green  trees,  after  a visit  to  Ihe  Royal  .\cadem.v. 
was  sirnidy  a necessity.  Mr.  Macdonald's  exhibition 
has  been  licoked  forward  to  with  great  interest  lev  many 
English  ichictogTaichcrs.  To  those  who  find  a jcorirail 
more  ab.^terbing  than  the  finest  landscape,  he  app.ads 
stricngiv.  fVith  him.  as  with  the  advcrtisi'ineul . 
“Everv  icicture  tells  a talc".  We  know,  from  jeast 
ex]ccricncc.  htew  amazingl.v  he  coni  rives  to  make  each 
sitter  live  and  be  himselt  in  these  |corlraits. 

Ml'S  t tlive  Edi'  i'  one  icf  onr  mo't  “go-ahead'" 
phicticgrapher'.  We  can  remember  Ir-r  as  a member 
of  the  L.x'ceum  Club  I’hotographic  ( irclc.  when  she 
first  jclunged  intic  [cholograiih.v.  profcs'iouall.v.  by 
icpcninga  studiic  at  .Vhh'bnrgh  in  .''ulfolk,  and  speciali'cil 
in  picrtrait'  made  in  the  sitter's  own  home.  I.ast  year, 
she  malic  a tour  in  Canada,  and  later  held  a most 
intcrc'ting  exhibition  in  Izcndiin  of  rolor-|cla tes  of 
t aliadian  beaut.v-'pot >.  Then,  we  heard  that  sh  ’ had 
taken  uje  motion-pifturc  work,  and  her  latc't  enlerpri'" 
ha'  been  the  filming  of  a 'icciet v-wedding  at  the  little 
.Norfolk  village  tef  Holt. 

The  briile  wac'  well  kmewn.  hax  ing  li  veil  in  the  i ccuntry 
some  lime,  an'l  the  bridegrtitem  wa'  the  'on  of  an  oil- 
magnate.  SIC  that  the  function  wai'  inpcicrtant  ami  well 
atfcnile  l.  and.  eoU'C'iuentlv.  Mi"  l,  h'  inein  1 ■ 1 a 
f'mi'hiilr  l on  /cti'/t  11  - 


RECENT  PHOTO-PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


Tho  follmviiiji'  ])ntcnts  are  reported  exclusively  for 
]’uoto-Era  Magazine  from  the  law-offices  of  Norman 
T.  Whitaker  of  M'hitaker  lluildine-,  M'ashiugton,  D.C., 
from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of  the  iiatents  may  he 
obtained  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  stamjis.  The 
patents  mentioned  below  were  those  issued  in  June 
from  the  I'nited  States  Pa  tent -Office,  the  last  issues 
of  which  have  been  disclosed  to  the  iniblic. 

Albert  S.  Howell  of  Chicago,  111.,  has  received  iiatent, 
number  l,417,,n2(),  a Lens-Mount  for  Cameras. 

He  has  also  been  granted  patent,  number  1,417,527, 
a Focusing  Device  for  Camera  Lens. 

A method  of  Treating  PhotogTa])hic  Dry-Plates 
or  Films  has  been  granted  to  Joseph  D.  IJagley  of  Spring- 
field,  I'tah.  Patent,  number  1,417,791. 

Charles  Ke.s.ses  of  New  York  City  has  invented  a new 
Plioto-Printing  Machine  jiatent.  number  1,417,832. 

Patent,  nnmber  1.418,033.  has  been  granteil  to  G.  It. 
Sutcliffe  of  M'e.st  Faliug,  Fngland.  The  jiatent  is  a 
new  Means  for  'I'akiiig  Photograjihs  with  Special 
Scenic  or  Background  Fffects 

Photogra])hic  Camera  patent,  number  1,418,280.  has 
been  issued  to  John  Bordigion  of  Rochester,  X.A. 

.\lbert  F.  Sulzer  of  Rochester.  X.Y.,  has  receiveil 
patent,  number  1.418,405,  on  an  Antistatic  Photo- 
graphic Film. 

A rei.ssne  jiatent  has  been  granted  to  Flmer  F. 
'Phrasher  of  South  (.'umberlaml,  Maryland.  Patent, 
number  15,377. 

tVilliam  S.  Smith  and  Frederick  S.  tVilliams  have 
received  a patent  in  their  joint  names  on  a Camera 

Patent,  nnmlier  1.419, 400,  a Mapizine  Film  and 
Plateliolder  for  ('ameras,  has  been  issued  to  M’alter 
Pack  of  Takoma  Park,  Maryland. 

A Photographic  Device  has  been  issued  to  .Alfred  (i. 
Hague  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Patent,  number  1.420.0!)0. 

'I’liomas  F.  Moorhouse  of  Hawthorne,  ^■ictoria, 
Australia,  has  been  granted  jiatent,  number  1.420,440, 
on  a Camera  .Applicalile  to  Aerial  Photography. 

A Help  to  the  Camerist 

J'llE  Pockescope  is  a jiocket-telescojie  of  over  four 
and  one-half  limes  magnification.  It  is  not  a toy.  It 
is  a scientifically  con.strucleil,  beautifully  tinisheil 
optical  in.'-trument  of  genuine  merit  and  j'ractical 
ntililN  . It  gives  a sharply  defined  image  of  distant 
objects  over  four  times  as  large  as  with  the  nake<l  eye. 
.\nd  its  vest-pocket  compactuess  is  a|)pealing. 

Here  are  the  specifications:  maximnm  diameter, 
II  l(i  inches;  length,  when  closed.  3j^  inches;  length, 
extended,  5 inches;  power,  four  and  one-half  times; 
objective  lens,  concavo-convex  flint  with  double  con- 
vex crown:  eye-piece  lens,  double  concave  Hint;  finish, 
black  crystailiscd  lacipier;  furnished  in  gray  suede 
ca.se.  F\eryone  who  loves  the  Great  Outdoors,  every 
camerist,  every  hunter,  tisherman  or  camper,  e\ery 
motorist  or  tourist,  every  motor-boat  enthusiast,  every 
Boy  Scout,  and  many  others  should  be  interested  in 
Ihi.s  latest  mhlition  to  the  well-known  Mollensak 
Optical  Company’s  [iroducts. 


A Rare  and  Beautiful  Publication 

Ah  is  well  known,  no  country  engaged  in  the  recent 
Furoiiean  war  has  been  so  hard  hit  as  Austria.  With 
the  loss  of  her  only  great  .seaiiort,  Fiume,  she  is  isolateil, 
an  inland  country,  her  industries  and  resources 
paraly.sed,  and  without  material  aid  from  her  former 
foes  or  allies.  And  yet,  according  to  reports  received 
from  visitors  who  have  but  recently  returned  from 
Menna,  the  people,  though  in  want,  are  courageous  and 
hopeful.  Desiiite  the  great  .scarcity  of  the  neces.saries 
of  life,  ridiculously  low  salaries  are  paid  to  the  pro- 
fessional (intellectual)  classes,  artists,  musicians,  jour- 
nali.sts,  ami  the  superbly  high  standards  in  the  fine  arts, 
including  the  opera,  the  .stage,  literature,  photography, 
are  gallantly  maintained.  Friends  of  the  Editor,  who 
on  their  three  months’  tour  through  southern  Europe 
had  intended  to  jiass  .several  days  in  the  magnificent 
city  of  \’ienna,  increa.sed  the  allotted  time  to  three 
weeks,  and  then  left  reluctantly.  R was  mainly  the 
unsurpassed,  high-cla.ss  performances  at  the  opera- 
house  and  concert-halls  that  attracted  them. 

And  now,  after  the  suspension  of  publication  of  over 
a year,  of  the  Phofoyniplii.sfhc  Korrespondenz — official 
organ  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Vienna,  and  a 
number  of  other  pin  itographic  clubs  and  bodies  in 
Menna — this  splendid  periodical  reappears,  temporarily, 
in  the  form  of  a special  issue — a “Festnummer”  or 
festival  number,  in  commemoration  of  the  sixtieth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Photogra])hic  Society  of 
Vienna.  At  the  same  time,  this  issue  .serves  the  purpose 
of  a teniiiorary  sub.stitnte  for  a whole  year’s  sub.scrip- 
tion  (1922)  of  the  Photographi.tche  Knrratpondcnz, 
who.se  regular  monthly  publication  has  been  indefinitely 
po.stjioned  owing  to  the  extremely  unfavorable  economic 
conditions  which  prevail  in  Austria. 

4'lie  aliove-mentioned  i.ssue  of  the  Photograph  inche 
Korrrupondcnz  is  of  the  usual  format,  (i  x 9 inche.s,  but 
of  greater  volume — 114  pages  of  text  and  2f)  supple- 
mentary illustrations.  Tlie  latter  repre.sent  the  be.st  of 
modern  reproductive  proces.se.s — halftone,  photogravure, 
antotr  pe,  neotype,  in  monochrome  ami  natural  colors, 
including  facsimile  reproductions  of  four-color  auto- 
ty|)es  and  autochrome.s — proce.s.ses  for  which  Vienna 
has  ever  been  celebrated. 

Photographers,  and  others  who  are  interested  in  this 
siiecial  and  eminently  attractive  publication,  may 
send  the  equivalent  in  F.  S.  currency  of  1590  .\ustrian 
kroners — about  81.90,  by  an  .\merican  Express  Money- 
Order,  which  inclmles  tlie  fee.  W.  A.  F. 
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considerable  amount  of  pei'sonal  iutere.st  in  her  film. 
Her  success  w ill  probably  stimulate  others.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a film  of  such  an  event  would  not  only  be  of 
jiriccless  value  to  the  chief  actors,  but  it  would  prove 
to  be  a most  convincing  historical  record.  M'e  have 
only  lo  imagine  ourselves  .seeing  the  wedding  of  our 
great-gramliiarents  on  the  screen- -with  all  the  proofs 
of  manners,  customs,  dress  and  einironment— to 
realise  what  a treasure  of  interest  it  would  possess. 


t.  * 


(.'AUXT  SKELETONS  OF  A VANQUISHED  HOST  I" 
KENNETH  HAHTLEY 
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x\bove  Timber-Line 

KENNETH  HARTLEY 


TMBE:R-LINE!  Does  tlic  word 
awake  memories  of  ent!msia>tic 
wonder  and  deliglit?  If  it  does  not, 
then  a definition  and  explanation 
are  neeessary.  laterally  speaking, 
timber-line  is  merely  the  jilaee  on  the  side  of 
a high  mountain  beyond  whieh  elimatie  eondi- 
tions  make  the  growth  of  trees  impossible. 
This  change  is  surprisingly  abrupt  and  gives  a 
ver>'  distinct  impression  of  a line  surrounding 
the  mountain,  rather  irregular  anrl  varying  in 
altitude,  aeeording  to  the  rlireetion  of  ex[)osure 
and  other  local  conditions;  but  still  a line,  very 
definite  and  seemingly  imyiassable  for  an>'  tree. 
In  Colorado,  timber-line  ranges  from  eleven 
thoii'and  feet  to  nearly  twelve  thousand  feel  in 
altitufle  in  dififerent  jiarts  of  the  state,  although 
it  may  vary  as  much  as  five  hundred  feet  on 
different  sides  of  the  same  mountain,  but  always 
it  is  just  as  sharply  defined. 

To  the  mountaineer,  liowever.  tins  definition 
merely  states  the  loration  of  timber-line  and  sa>s 
nothing  about  «hat  it  really  is.  The  ordinary 
tourist  is  content  to  wander  in  the  foot-hills; 
tliere  are  many  beautihil  canons,  flashing  moun- 
tain-streams ami  waterfalls.  wond(>rfnl  jilaces 
for  |)icnics;  why  shonhl  he  speml  his  oiiergy  to 
climi)  higher?  A few  will  venture  beyoiifl  the 
fofjt-hills  to  that  flelightful  wilderness  where 
the  mountains  are  Cfiverefl  with  forests  of  spruce 
aufl  fir.  the  streams  are  full  r>f  trfait,  the  bracing 
air  at  sunrise  has  a tang  tif  frtist  waftcfl  flown 
from  the  snowy  peaks  in  the  flislance — surely 
a glfiriffUs  laiifl  ff>r  a vacatifm.  ami  yet  tf>  thf> 
true  nifamtaineer  this  is  f)nl>‘  the  n ji/irofirb  tf> 
the  nifiuntains;  the  real  wfimlerlanfl.  the  laml 
that  he  loves,  lies  .til!  beyfinfl. 

H is  impossible  tf>  exfilain  tf>  a stranger  jiist 
what  it  is  about  this  high  country  that  is  -o 
fascinating.  It  would  be  ef|uallv  im])ii"ible  If) 
explain  to  a dweller  f)n  the  great  j)!ain'  the  beauty 


of  a mf)onlight-rifle  up  the  llmlson,  or  the  thrill 
of  .surf  dashing  against  a rocky  coast,  st)  that  he 
would  get  any  ade(|uate  iflea  of  your  eim>tions 
So  I know  that  the  feeble  attempts  at  de.scriplion 
anti  the  very  inaflefpiate  jdiotograiihs  here  yirc- 
.sentcfl  cannot,  by  any  jiossibility.  convey  tf>  the 
reatler  a true  nmlerstanding  of  timber-line 
scenery;  I only  hope  that  some  may  lie  induced, 
through  reatling  this  article,  tt)  “ctune  ami  s(>e.” 
The  road  to  timber-line  is  a flelightful  roatl. 
It  begins  at  almost  any  monntain-town  in 
Colfiradf)  ami  wintls  uinvanl  through  the  forest, 
fre(|ucntly  crossing  the  little  stream  of  clf'ar. 
ct)ltl  water  that  it  follffws  most  fif  the  wa\'. 
fref|nentl\-  afforfliug  a glimjise  t)f  th(>  smmy 
jieaks  beyffiifl  aiifl  ffccasifinally.  thrf)Ugh  some 
nnexiieclcfl  ojiening  in  the  trees,  a brfiail  view  of 
mountain-range  ami  valley  is  spread  out  Iffdow. 
d'he  roafl  is  long,  and  steep,  and  rtfiigh.  It  is 
not  a highway,  l)ut  was  built  ff>r  hauling  supplies 
up  If)  sf)me  mine,  long  siuf(>  abamloncfl.  ami 
the  miners  ha<l  neither  mf)m'y  m)r  lime  to  spcml! 
f)U  rf)ad-building  mf)re  than  was  absolutely 
necessary.  TIk'  water  from  melting  snow  has 
washcfl  it  deeply  ami  it  may  be  necf'ssari'  to  gtv 
arouml  some  big  trees  that  havf-  fallen  across  it, 
for  it  has  |)rf)bably  not  be<>n  usfvl  b\-  wagons  for 
many  years.  But  it  is  .till  a wry  flelightful 
roafl.  It  is  ff)f)l  and  moist  and  lu)rderef|  with 
wilfl-flf)wers,  the  air  i.  fragrant  with  the  |)ungent 
f)flf)r  f)f  i)im>  ami  siiruce.  little  animal'  ami  biifls 
sit  u[)  f)ii  stump,  ami  lf)gs  to  watch  the  .1  range 
creature  walking  ah)ng  the  rf)afl;  perha])'  'ome 
mf)untain-'hee()  f)r  fli>er  ma,\-  be  sur|)ri-efl  in  the 
rf)a<I  ami  ha.lily  ser.-nnble  uj)  the  .leep  hill-'ide. 
d Ilf  sen.e  of  lonelinc"  grf)W.  u|)on  one.  if  he  i. 
e!ty-bre<l;  ami  when,  finalli'.  the  roafl  emK  at  a 
grouj)  of  lf)ng-fleserlefl  builfling'.  the'r  fhfor. 
ami  wimlf)ws  gf)ue.  the  If)g-rf)f)f-  billeii  m.  the 
wall'  twi'tefl  intf)  awkwarfi  angle-  b\  nnef|ual 
-ettlement.  the  .-f)irit  f)f  the  wilflernc"  -eem-  If) 
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1)<‘  regaining  ])osse.s.sion  and  rapidly  removing 
all  evidence  of  man’s  temporary  oeenpation. 

Just  a lew  steps  lartlier  and  we  are  in  tlie 
unspoiled  wilderness  where,  to  all  aj)j)earanee, 
man  has  Tiever  trod.  And  here,  near  its  upper 
limit,  the  forest  is  more  heautifni  than  ever; 
fine,  open  groves  of  shapely  trees  with  no  nnder- 
hrush,  glades  filled  with  wild-Howers  in  the 
greatest  variety  of  color  and  form,  with  here  and 
there  a long  tongue  of  spotless  snow  reaching 
down  Irom  the  shadow  of  some  gigantic  cliff  to 
the  very  edge  of  a flower-hed. 

Soon  the  trees  ))ccome  smaller  and  more 
.scattered,  the  great,  hare  shoulder  of  the  moun- 
tain rises  clo.se  at  hand,  then,  suddenly,  they 
crouch  ilown  on  the  ground  and  sj)rawl  around 
in  every  conceivahle  fantastic  shape,  (fnome 
trees!  Centuries  old,  yel  scarce  two  feet  high! 
Stretching  their  twisted  limhs  over  the  rocks  as 
if  t(j  hold  on  for  fear  they  will  he  blown  from 
their  lofty  i)erch  on  the  monntain-side.  For 
here,  at  timher-line,  the  struggle  for  existence 
is  an  unceasing  warfare  and  the.s(‘  old  veterans 
are  the  outposts  of  the  great  army  in  the  valley 
helovv  and  are  making  a desperate  effort  to  extend 
the  line  ot  the  forest  a tew  feet  further  U])ward 
towaril  the  Irozen  summit.  For  hundreds  of 
years  they  have  held  their  ground  against  the 
terrific  winter-storms,  and  each  snmmer  they 
have  added  a fraction  of  an  inch  to  their  stature 
and  scattere<l  a few  .seeds  in  the  hope  of  .starting 


a new  life  to  help  in  the  struggle.  Sometimes  the 
battle  goes  against  them,  when  lightning  takes  a 
hand  in  the  conflict,  and  hundreds  are  destroyed 
in  an  hour;  hut  for  half  a century  longer  tliey 
stand,  erect  and  defiant,  gaunt  skeletons  of  a 
vanquished  host. 

Of  course,  there  are  easier  ways  to  get  to 
timher-line.  On  Pike’s  Peak  one  may  ride  up  in 
an  automobile  or  in  a railway  car,  and  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  there  is  a road 
acro.ss  the  range  which  is  passable  for  automobiles 
in  tlie  late  summer  and  fall,  but  road-builders 
and  railway-bnilders  do  not  select  the  most 
picturescpie  side  of  a mountain  for  their  opera- 
tions, neither  do  the  sounds  and  smells  which 
accompany  such  modes  of  transportation  har- 
monise with  the  spirit  of  timber-line.  If  one 
would  reali.se  what  timber-line  means  to  the 
mountaineer,  and  would  feel  the  spell  of  the 
great  stillness  ot  high  peaks,  he  must  wander  far 
into  the  wilderness,  .seeking,  alone,  the  unfre- 
(|nented  places. 

The  first,  distinct  im])res.sion  that  one  receives 
at  timber-line  is.  undoubtedly,  this  idea  of  con- 
flict. d’he  fierce  struggle  for  existence  is  every- 
where e\ident.  It  is  a beautiful  day,  calm  and 
warm  as  spring-time;  a few  Hcecy-white  clouds 
float  in  the  dark-bine  sky;  tiny,  bright-blne 
butterflies  wander  trom  flower  to  flower,  and 
evi'r\  thing  seems  as  j)eacefnl  as  in  some  sheltered 
valley.  An<l  yet,  things  are  not  quite  the  same 
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as  in  the  valley.  Tlic  trees  are  not  iiatterned 
after  the  t>-pe  of  their  species;  hnt  each  tree  lias 
had  to  meet  its  own  prohlenis  and  fit  itself  into 
its  own  particular  niche  in  the  rocks  so  as  to  V)cst 
resist  the  winter-storms;  every  little  jilant  has 
sought  shelter  hehind  some  honider.  and  the 
exposefi  surface  of  the  rmh  is  swept  elean  of 
vegetation  and  soil.  Jhit  there  is  no  suggestion 
of  sadness  in  the  seene;  for.  in  sf)ite  of  the  evi- 
dences of  struggle,  nature  seeni'  to  he  rejoicing 
tf>-day.  rejoicing  in  the  triumph  of  the  heaiitiful. 
■Ml  the  fury  of  the  storm  cannot  dc'troy.  nor 
even  mar.  the  wondrous  heaiity  of  this  laml. 

Ones  first  encfuinter  with  a siimmer-storm 
atxjve  timher-line  is  a thrilling  experience.  .V 
great,  gray  cloud  sinhlenly  comes  over  the 
mountain  above  and  settle-  flown — -h)wly.  lower 
anrl  lower,  cfivering  the  tfips  of  the  cliffs,  then  the 
nearer  rocks,  then  -fireads  it-flf  over  the  fore-t 
IkIow.  The  day-light  fafle-;  the  birds  an'l  in-ects 


flisaj)])ear;  one  seems  to  be  caught  in  a vast 
dungeon  with  the  top  falling  lower  and  lower  an<l 
threatening  to  cut  off  every  way  of  escaiic.  In 
the  strange  silence  the  iniirinnr  of  the  brook 
l)ccomes  startlingl\-  distinct;  then,  suddenl.N'.  a 
gust  of  wind  rushes  over  the  rocks,  a terrific  pi-al 
of  thunder  reverberates  in  the  closed  sjiace  under 
the  clfiud  until  one's  whole  body  vibrates  with  it 
ami  the  ground  itself  seems  to  tremble  as  the 
waves  f)f  sound  roll  back  and  forth  between  the 
cliffs.  Then  the  rain  begins  to  fall  and  comes 
flown  in  torrents,  the  wind  wail-  and  shrieks  and 
da-hes  the  water  into  every  f>j)cning  between  the 
rocks.  The  peal-  of  thunder  come  elo-er  ami 
closer  until  the  eanon  is  filled  with  one  con- 
tinmms.  terrific  rfiar;  the  rain  is  mixed  with  -leet 
and  hail,  and  it  grows  eohler  and  etilder.  and 
darker  and  wihler.  until  all  other  -torm-  in  one's 
experience  -eem  tame  in  coif1|)arison.  . . . Then 
the  rain  -top-.  The  wind  flie-  awa>'.  The  tlmn- 
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fler  is  hilt  a distant  eclio  from  tlie  retreating 
clouds.  Then,  Ijctvveen  the  cloud  and  the  moun- 
tain, appears  a strip  of  hriglit-l)hie  sky;  in  a 
minute  or  two  a ray  of  sumshine  strikes  the 
op])osite  cliff,  the  birds  sing  again,  the  l)ees  hum 
over  the  flowers,  the  summer-sky  has  returned, 
and  the  memory  of  the  storm  seems  like  a dream. 
I'here  is  no  mud;  there  are  no  broken  branches; 
no  f)attered,  bedraggled  plants  to  tell  the  tale  of 
the  storm’s  fury;  everything  is  as  calm  and 
beautiful  as  it  was  before. 

This  is  the  laud  of  contrasts.  Winter-storms 
in  the  summer-time,  snow-drifts  among  the 
flower-beds,  beauty  imbedded  in  the  savage 
wildness.  The  atmosphere  above  timber-line 
seems  always  tense,  as  if  nature  were  holding  her 
breath  in  wonder  at  the  sudden  changes  in  the 
scene.  The  few  sounds  that  reach  the  ear  are 
peculiarly  thin  and  faint;  the  sound  of  one's  own 
voice  is  startling  if  one  thoughtlessly  breaks  the 
strange  stillness.  Ascending  to  these  great 
heights  alone,  one  seems  to  be  penetrating  into 
forbidden  places,  into  nature's  most  secret  and 
sacred  i)laces,  where  man  should  not  dare  to 
gaze.  I think  it  is  because  of  some  such  feeling 
as  this  that  strangers  do  not  like  to  be  alone  in 
this  high  country.  If  a grou])  of  people  go  together, 
the  spell  is  broken  and  those  w ho  are  accustomed 
to  being  in  a crowd  feel  more  comfortable;  but 
when  one  has  once  entered  intt)  the  true  spirit  of 
the  wilderness,  these  high  places  arc  a transcend- 
ent delight— in  fact,  the  very  climax  of  all 
mountain-experiences. 

To  cross  a great  stndch  of  spotless  snow  and 
realise  the  meaning  of  its  unbroken  smoothnes.s — 
that  no  human  being  has  passed  that  way  this 
year-  gives  an  added  thrill  of  joy  to  the  lover  of 
these  great  solitudes;  and  if,  lieyond,  one  finds 
that  superlative  jewel  of  mountain-scenery — a 
timber-line  lake,  nestled  at  the  foot  of  a gigantic 
cliff  whose  toj)  reaches  the  clouds,  reflecting  in 
its  dark  w aters  the  glittering  peaks  beyond  -one 
is  im])cllcd  to  exclaim,  ‘AMio  am  I that  this 
vision  of  sur])assing  loveliness  has  been  n'served 
for  me  alone!  ’ Although  great  liauks  of  frozen 
snow  reach  to  the  water's  cfigc,  the  air  is  laden 
with  the  [)crfume  of  a mullilude  of  flowers;  the 
music  of  a waterfall  is  mingle<l  witli  the  songs  of 
many  birds;  the  dark  water  is  radiant  w ith  the 
mirrored  image  of  glittering  snow-clad  peaks  and 
])rimrosc  clouds,  and  the  irlinic  picture  in  en/nfal- 
clear  and  nhurp  and  hriUiant  as  au  emerald  iu  a 
duster  of  pearls!  The  transi)arcncy  of  the  dcc])t‘st 
shadows  is  as  wondrous  as  the  brilliancy  of  the 
higlilights,  and  yi't  there  is  no  liarshncss,  for  the 
Suj)rcnic  Artist  has  conibini'd  these  su|)crlat i\'c 
elements  iiito  the  most  jjcrfect  and  restful  har- 
mony imaginable. 


There  are  no  weeds  above  timber-line;  only 
nature’s  choicest  jjlants  grow'  here.  The  tiny 
brook  flows  through  a garden  of  wild-flowers 
planted  as  effectively  as  if  placed  by  an  expert 
landscape-gardener;  the  terraces  of  the  cliffs  are 
carpeted  W'ith  deep-green  turf  .spangled  with 
golden  blossoms;  every  little  crevas.se  in  the  rocks 
is  filled  with  tiny  plants  as  dainty  and  graceful 
as  the  most  valued  greenhouse  specimens. 

There  is  no  dust  above  timber-line;  the  gray 
granite  boulders  are  W'ashed  clean  by  the  fre- 
quent rains,  and  every  bit  of  soil  is  covered  with 
den.se  vegetation.  The  breeze  is  as  fresh  and  pure 
as  a gale  from  the  ocean.  The  old  saying  about 
snow-water  being  black  does  not  apply  here;  for 
the  water  that  runs  from  each  snow-drift  is  as 
clear  as  crystal.  There  is  no  dirt  in  the  air  for 
the  snow'  to  bring  down.  This  is  one  reason  for 
the  wonderful  clearness  of  the  atmo.sphere  and 
the  strange  preponderance  of  blue  in  all  the 
colors  of  the  high  mountains.  This  blueness  is 
neutralised  in  the  low'  country  by  the  yellow'ish- 
ness  of  the  dust  and  smoke  in  the  air;  but  here 
the  whole  landscape  is  often  presented  to  the  eye 
in  various  shailes  of  blue  and  purple  and  gray 
with  scarcely  any  other  colors.  The  spruce- 
forest  on  the  opposite  mountain-side  is  a deep 
ultra-marine  blue:  the  rocky  summits  show'  the 
most  wonderful  shades  of  purple  and  violet — 
not  the  pale  tints  of  extreme  distance,  but  colors 
that  are  marvelously  rich  and  deep.  The  sky  is 
such  a dark  blue,  sometimes,  that  it  seems  almost 
black,  and  the  coloring  of  the  clouds,  even  in  the 
mitldle  of  the  day.  is  often  a wonderfnl  blending 
of  the  most  varied  tints. 

I think  that  every  one  who  spends  enough 
time  above  timber-line  to  overcome  the  first 
feeling  of  strangeness  becomes  fascinated  with 
the  high  country;  but  the  photographer,  w'ho  has 
been  striving  to  put  some  brilliancy  into  his 
pictures,  striving  to  catch  the  faint  outlines  of 
distant  mountains,  is  suddenly  overwhelmed 
with  a whole  new'  set  of  problems  and  must 
entirely-  rearrange  his  ideas  on  almost  every 
])oint  connected  with  the  making  of  a picture. 

When  the  Editor  sugge.sted  that  I write  .some- 
thing about  my  metho'ts,  my  first  thought  was 
that  I had  no  i)ccnliar  methods  to  tell  about, 
for  all  the  tricks  that  I know  were  learned  from 
Ejioto-Er.x,  anyway,  and  ought  to  be  common 
knowledge  to  rcadeis  of  the  magazine.  But.  on 
thinking  it  over  a little,  I decided  that  there  were 
.some  differences  in  work  among  the  higli  moun- 
tains and  that  what  I had  fouml  out  might  be  of 
interest  to  .some  who  might  come  here. 

The  light  at  this  high  altitude  has  much 
greater  actinic  power  iu  ])roportion  to  its  apparent 
brightness  than  it  has  at  sca-levcl.  so  it  is  com- 
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nionly  saiil  that  exposures  should  be  only  half  as 
long.  Although  this  is  strictly  true,  the  fact 
remains  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  photo- 
graphs made  here  are  greatly  undertimed,  and 
even  the  experienced  worker  often  fails  to  under- 
stand the  light-conditions  that  he  finds.  I think 
that  there  is  only  one  way  to  meet  the  difficulty, 
and  that  is  to  discard  completely  all  rules  that 
have  been  used  elsewhere,  even  including  the 
indications  of  an  exposure-meter,  and  to  analyse 
the  conditions  on  the  basis  of  some  fundamental 
prineijde.  The  intensity  of  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  makes  the  highlights  very  bright;  but  the 
diffused  light  from  the  sky  is  very  much  weaker 
than  at  lower  altitudes,  so  the  shadows  are  very 
flark,  and  yet  the  clearness  of  the  air  makes  these 
dark  shadows  tpiite  transparent  and  every  detail 
is  perfectly  sharp  and  distinct  to  the  eye.  This 
is  the  “land  of  contrasts”  in  more  ways  than  one, 
and  the  first  problem  of  the  photographer  is  how 
to  handle  these  extreme  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade.  My  rule  is — expose  for  the  shatlows  and 
let  a double-coated  plate  take  care  of  the  high- 
lights. It  is  too  much  to  ask  of  a single-coated 
plate,  even  the  best  and  richest  emulsion,  to 
preserve  the  delicate  gradations  of  light  on  a sun- 
lit snow-drift,  when  the  exposure  is  enough  for 
tlie  darkest  shadows  on  nearly  black  rocks;  Imt 
the  double-coated  plate  can  do  it. 

To  estimate  the  exposure  required  for  such 
subjects  is  difficult,  until  one  has  had  considerable 
experience.  I find  the  Heyde  Actino-Photoineter 
very  valuable  in  determining  the  exposure  in 
doubtful  cases,  and  all  cases  should  be  considered 
doubtful  until  one  has  worked  at  least  a year  at 
this  altitude.  This  meter  does  not  automatically 
measure  the  brightness  of  the  light.  It  is  an 
optical  instrument  that  enables  the  eye  to  com- 
pare the  relative  l)rightness  of  different  parts  of 
the  scene  and  to  determine  very  closely  the 
al)solute  })rightness  in  terms  of  the  effect  on  a 
photographic  j)late.  It  requires  consideral)le 
skill  ami  experience  to  use  it  eorreetly,  but  it 
gives  a clearer  knowledge  of  light-conflitions, 
effect  of  ray-filfers,  etc.,  than  can  be  obtained  in 
any  other  way.  The  observer  may  select  any 
part  of  the  scene  and  decide,  while  looking 
through  the  instrument,  just  how  much  fletail  is 
desire<l  in  that  part  and  ascertain  the  exposure 
which  will  give  that  amount  of  detail.  If  a ray- 
filter  is  used,  it  will  not  do  to  multiply  the  indica- 
tion of  the  instrument  b,\-  three  or  five;  but  the 
filter  must  be  held  over  the  aperture  while  the 
observation  is  made.  I do  not  know  of  any  way 
to  get  so  good  an  idea  of  the  ac-tion  of  a ray-filter 
as  to  study  tlie  effect  through  the  Heyde  meter 
for  a while,  looking  at  various  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject with  and  without  the  filt('r.  The  darkest 


part  of  the  picture  is  frequently  a mass  of  dark- 
green  foliage,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  indica- 
tion of  the  instrument  is  exactly  the  same  whether 
the  filter  is  held  over  it  or  not,  showing  that  all 
the  light  of  that  color  comes  through  the  filter 
undiminished.  This  is  the  chief  object  of  a filter 
in  this  region — to  hold  back  the  light  of  other 
colors  until  the  dark  green  has  time  to  make  an 
impression.  I usually  use  a Wratten  K2  filter; 
the  K.S  would  be  better  for  the  foliage;  but, 
unfortunately,  it  makes  the  blue  sky  too  dark. 
With  a gray  sky,  the  K3  is  best. 

If  the  exposure  is  correct  and  the  development 
sufficient  to  give  the  necessary  printing-quality 
in  the  shadows,  the  scale  of  gradations  in  the 
negative  w ill  probably  be  too  great  for  any  print- 
ing-process except  the  lantern-slide.  If  a silver- 
paper  is  used,  it  sliould  be  of  the  quality  intended 
for  studio-portraiture,  as  this  has  a much  longer 
scale  of  gradations  than  the  papers  usnally  used 
by  amateurs.  Even  with  this  paper,  it  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  regulate  the  relative 
intensity  of  different  parts  of  the  negative — not 
for  pictorial  effect,  but  merely  to  get  it  all  onto 
the  print.  For  local  reduction.  I use  the  method 
of  rubbing  dow  n with  a tuft  of  cotton  moistened 
with  alcohol.  The  method  should  not  be  tried 
on  a valuable  negative  the  first  time,  for  it  requires 
some  practice  to  avoid  irregularities;  but  after 
sufficient  skill  has  been  acquired,  it  is  safer  than 
any  chemical  reduction-process.  The  best  way 
to  strengthen  the  thin  parts  of  a negative  is  by 
staining  w ith  some  soluble  dye.  Any  color  used 
for  lantern-slides  is  .satisfactory.  I learned  this 
some  years  ago  from  an  article  by  Dr.  T.  W. 
Kilmer  entitled,  “Orthochroma tising  the  Nega- 
tive.” I consider  it  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
“dodges”  that  I know.  The  best  color  to  use  is 
pink,  becau.se  the  appearance  on  the  negative  is 
much  stronger  than  the  effect  on  the  print  and, 
consequently,  any  irregularity  is  very  noticeable. 
If  the  color  appears  reasonably  even,  the  result 
will  be  all  right.  If  a yellow  stain  is  used,  the 
effect  on  the  print  is  much  greater  than  the 
apparent  strength  of  color  on  the  negative;  hence 
more  care  is  required  to  avoid  streaks.  Almost 
any  amount  of  “control”  of  the  pictorial  effect 
may  be  accomplished  by  these  methods  without 
any  suggestion  of  hand-work  being  visible  on  the 
|)rint;  but  I very  .seldom  do  more  than  modify 
some  shadow'  that  prints  too  dark  or  lighten  the 
distance  to  give  more  perspective. 

The  soft-focus  lens  is  altogether  out  of  place  in 
these  mountains.  Although  there  is  nothing 
criminal  in  the  u.se  of  such  a lens  here,  jtrovided 
that  the  title  of  the  picture  does  not  suggest 
that  it  was  made  in  the  Rocky  Mouiitaius,  the 
worker  has  simply  wasted  all  the  effort  required 
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to  reacli  tlie  liigli  mountaius  if  he  then  i)roeee(ls 
to  make  an  imitation  of  a i)ictnre  of  the  footliills. 
It  slionhl  be  realised  tliat  any  soft-focais  effect 
misrepresents  the  country.  Tliis  is  not  a matter 
of  opinion  or  preference,  but  a plain  statement  of 
fact.  The  most  striking  characteristic  of  this 
high  country  is  the  sharp  clearness  of  outline  of 
every  object  near  and  far;  the  vivid  sharpness  of 
tlie  scene  above  timber-line  is  simply  startling  to 
a stranger.  I believe  that  the  objectionable 
“wiry”  sharpness,  so  often  seen,  is  dtie  entirely 
to  underexposure  and  overde\elo])inent,  and  can 
be  sutliciently  avoiiled  by  longer  exp(jsures. 

In  niountaiu-photogra])hy  considerable  depth 
of  focus  is  usually  desireil,  so  that  a rather  small 
aperture  mu.st  be  used;  consequently,  any  old 
lens  is  just  as  good  as  any  other  pnjvided  that 
it  has  the  i)ro])cr  focal  length,  d'his  matter  of 
local  length  is  the  one  essential  thing  to  be  con- 
sidcrcsl.  and  the  only  f Iioroughl.N-  satisfactory- 
equipment  is  a.  set  of  interchaTigeable  lenses  tliat 
may  l>e  used  singly  or  in  ])airs  to  make  u])  any 
focal  length  that  happens  to  be  rc(|uired.  d'hc 
lens  originally  tilled  to  my  camera  is  an  ordinary 
reclilincar  of  abimt  eight-inches  focus.  I can  use 
either  the  front  or  back  lens  alone  for  distant 
views;  but  I found  it  very  (lisa])poiut ing  to  back 
up  against  the  base  of  a cliff  or  to  i)crch  the  camera 
on  the  very  cdg('  of  a prccii)ice  and  then  discover 
that  the  cighl-inch  lens  would  not  ((iiite  get  in  all 


that  was  needed  for  a satisfactory  foreground, 
therefore  I bought  a wide-angle  lens  mounted 
to  fit  my  old  shutter.  Some  years  later,  I hap- 
peu(>d  to  find  a .second-hand  lens  of  ten-inches 
focus,  also  mounted  to  fit  my  shutter;  s(j  I 
bought  that,  land  now  I always  carry  the  whole 
set  with  me,  that  is,  one  shutter  with  the  ten- 
inch  lens  in  it  and  the  other  four  lens-cells  ready 
to  screw  in  when  needed.  I find  that  with  a small 
aperture  I can  use  any  one  of  these  lenses  with  any 
other,  so  that  I am  able  to  make  up  any  focal 
length  desired  from  tour  and  one-half  inches  to 
twenty-four  inches.  This  is  not  very  scientific, 
but  it  works.  This  whole  assortment  of  lenses 
weighs  less  than  the  one  highsp(>ed  anastigniat 
that  I use  for  portraits  aiul  interiors  and,  for  the 
mountain-pictures,  is  in  every  way  just  as  goofl. 

'i'lIE  first  ])ictures  of  the  amateur  are  always 
educational.  15e  he  child  or  man,  they  o])en  his 
eyes  to  his  environment  and  shari)cn  his  sight. 
He  sees  every  familiar  object  from  a different 
angle,  under  a new  light,  in  a novel  web  of  rela- 
tionshij).  d'he  staitl  old  things  of  his  dail\-  round 
s])ring  surj)rises  upon  him  at  every  turn.  How 
fre(iuently  he  catches  himself  .saying,  "I  never 
thought  it  looked  like  that!" 

Henry  'Furner  Bailey. 


Pictures  that  have  a Story  to  Tell  and  Tell  It 


is  a vor\-  intemsting  and 
tant  branch  of  i)lmtograpliic 
that  is  just  reaching  tlie 
of  development  where  it  is 
•ting  tlie  attention  of  tlie 
business,  tlie  advertising  and  tlie  eommereial 
art-world.  For  the  lack  of  a better  term  we  will 
call  it  photograjihic  illustrating. 

It  is  not  an  altogether  new  thing.  Iiecause 
jihotographs  have  lieen  used  as  a means  of  sell- 
ing merchandise  for  a number  of  years.  It  is 
only  in  the  last  few  years,  however,  that  jihoto- 
graphs have  been  used  so  cxtcnsiveli'  to  rejilace 
drawings  and  jiaintings  in  magazine-ailvertising. 

Oliviously.  the  ne.xt  thing  to  the  actual  disjilay 
of  the  merchandise  itself  is  a good  jihotograjih 
of  it.  By  a good  jihotograjih  we  mean  a jihoto- 
grajih that  does  not  reciuire  an\'  doctoring  to 
show  the  good  (|ualities  of  the  merchandise. 

.V  jihotograjihic  maji  of  a thing  that  must  be 
worked  uji  by  an  artist  to  make  it  jiresentable 
is  not  real.  If  it  must  be  retouched,  jiainted 
over,  air  brusheil.  outlined  ami  in  other  ways 
made  to  look  cold,  dead  and  untruthful,  it  is 
coming  to  be  frowned  njion.  d'he  advertiser 
wants  something  that  is  real. 

So  it  might  be  said  that  the  jihotograjih  as  an 
illn>tration  has  Iiegun  to  come  into  its  own. 
In>teafl  of  being  merely  a means  to  an  end.  the 
jihotograjih  has  licen  made  to  tell  the  wliole 
story,  and  it  has  been  a very  interesting  one. 

This  develojiment  has  necessaril\-  lieen  a grad- 
ual one.  .\  jihotograjiher  obtained  a commission 
to  make  a jiictnre.  He  found  it  was  necessary 
to  >tudy  lii'  jiroblem — to  have  a eomjilete  grasji 
of  the  'clling-idea — a scenario  for  his  picture- 
story.  I’o-.>ibl\-  he  failed  a few  times — that  was 
to  be  expected.  But  with  the  exjierience  so 
gained  he  wa>  better  able  to  choo>e  his  models, 
arrange  his  acces<f)rie>.  di'triliute  his  light  where 
it  would  be  most  effective  anil  >o  build  uji  a jiie- 
tnre  that  carried  the  exact  effect  of  atmo.sjihere 
necessary  to  create  a favorable  imjiression  of 
the  gfKids  advcrtiscfl. 

The  most  encouraging  thing  about  the  work 
was  the  fact  that  the  advertiser  ajijireciatcrl 
the  photoL'rajihcr's  efforts  and  was  willing  to 
pay  for  rc'iilts. 

Effects  have  been  profluced  b.v  jihotograjihic 
illustrators  that  could  in  no  vay  be  c(|ualcd  by 
the  commercial  artist,  and  the  trnthfnhic^s  of 
these  picture- — the  fact  that  they  were  Pennine 
photot'rajihs  that  flid  not  lie.  has  made  them 
the  most  convincing  cojiy  the  adicrti-cr  iisc-. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  not  yet  as  many  of 


these  jihotograjihers  as  there  might  be.  because 
e\er\-  jihotograjiher  is  not  fitted  for  such  work. 
The  man  must  really  be  more  than  a.  jiholog- 
rajiher  to  be  successful.  He  must  ha\’e  imagi- 
nation. great  jiatience.  a wealth  of  ideas  and 
amjile  time  to  de\’ote  to  the  work. 

He  ma\’  try  out  his  ability  in  the  time  he  can 
sjiare  from  his  jiortrait-work  or  his  commercial 
work;  bnt  if  he  is  seriously  to  take  uji  the  wurk 
of  a jihotograjihic  illustrator,  he  must  give  it 
his  entire  time. 

One  of  the  essentials  is  a large  list  of  models 
from  which  subjects  of  ever\-  descrijition  can 
be  chosen.  The  jihotograjiher  must  make  li'ji- 
ical  jiortrait-records  of  these  models  so  that  he 
can  choose  from  such  a list  the  exact  tyjie  of 
model  that  he  feels  w ill  fit  the  jiicture-storN . 

There  are.  however.  man\’  forms  of  illustra- 
tion in  which  models  are  not  used,  d'hese  still- 
life  illustrations  are  often  just  as  difficult  as 
those  in  which  there  is  life,  for  to  be  effective 
tiuw'  must  give  the  i<lea  of  life. 

You  will  find  examjiles  of  this  t\jie  of  jiicture 
in  almost  any  of  the  jiojiular  magazines.  Such 
jiictures  are  used  to  sell  hats,  gloves,  furniture, 
food-jiroducts.  automobiles,  tires,  siherware. 
linens,  lamjis  and  dozens  of  other  articles. 

Such  Jiictures  are  made  interesting  by  the 
care  with  which  every  little  detail  is  made  to 
do  its  jiart  towards  telling  a story.  If  a hat  is 
jiictureil  lying  on  a table  or  chair,  you  w ill  find 
something  to  indicate  that  the  hat  really  has 
an  owner  who  wears  it  and  that  it  has  just  been 
laid  there. 

If  a food-jiroduct  is  jiictured  you  must  feel 
that  it  is  really  going  to  be  eaten  and  the  sur- 
roundings must  indicate  that  it  is  in  good  com- 
jiany.  d'here  must  be  nothing,  howewer.  to 
fletract.  no  other  food  to  offer  a counter  attrac- 
tion. riie  emjihasis  must  always  be  on  the 
thing  adxcrtiseil. 

The  jihotograjiher  must  be  a master  of  jiroji- 
erties.  with  a keen  c\c  for  detail.  He  must 
see  the  little  things  that  make  the  difference 
lictwccn  Jiictures  that  live  and  that  are  dead. 

< )iic  of  Bcla-co's  mo't  intcre-ting  stage-settings 
dcjiraidcd  for  it-  realism  njion  a cat  by  a tin - 
jilacc.  \()  sootier  hail  the  cnri.'im  lieen  raised 
than  the  cjit  stretched  herself,  wtdkcd  mcr  to 
a sjiiiccr  of  milk,  and  lajijicd  it  uji.  It  w;is  a 
little  dcliiil.  tint  if  made  the  stagc-jiicturc, 

ff  yon  have  the  abiliti'  to  make  ;id\  crl  isint; 
and  selling  jiictnrcs  it  is  none  too  soon  for  > on 
to  begin  to  make  i|sc  of  it.  for  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  demand  for  good  jiictures.  Shiilin-Liijlil . 


V EN  ETI A N H EFLECTIONS 


L.  A.  GOETZ 


SAN  FKANCTSCO  SALON 


The  San  Francisco  Salon 

SIGISMUND  BLUMANN 


IE  first  Aiuuial  Salon  tinder 
direction  of  the  rietorial  Photo- 
graphic  Society  of  San  Francisco, 
was  distingnislied  Ity  two  nither 
reniarkahle  tilings:  It  surpassed  in 
excellence  of  showing  many  old-estahlished 
exhihits  in  more  po])nlons  cities;  iuid,  of  those 
prints  snhmilted  which  lutd  lieen  accepted  :it 
some  of  the  other  stdons,  at  least  seventy-five 
per  ceid.  were  rejected  here.  And  that  without 
knowledge,  on  the  piirt  of  the  jury,  of  any  pre- 
vious records  to  intlncnce  them  for  or  against. 

d'he  jinlgcs.  with  the  excejttion  of  the  writer, 
are  jiersonally  known  to  artists  all  over  this  kind. 
Mr.  Biinfield.  erstwhile  tictive  jiictorialist.  is  not 


at  this  time  in  the  exhihiting-class.  Mr.  John 
rani  Edwards  is  a friend  of  all  jtictorialists  and 
of  every  exfiihit.  Air.  Clapp  is  an  artist  of  note 
anti  curator  of  an  Art  Gallery.  Air.  Felloes  is 
Editor  of  Camera  Craft  and  has  a lifetime  of 
photographic  experience  back  of  him.  And  I. 
least  of  all.  know'  none  to  love  or  hate.  We 
brought  such  judgment  as  we  luul  to  bear,  and 
did  justice  from  a conservative  Itasis. 

The  fact  is  that  although  the  West  is  not  so 
nnsojthisticafed  as  Easterners  are  taught  to 
believe,  it  nurses  a spirit  of  independence.  It 
conscientiously  and  jiersistently  refuses  to  accept 
forimilje  instetid  of  conccjttions  and  arbitrary 
standards  as  a substitute  for  Itroader  ideals. 


It  cannot  be  awed  l)v  names  or  distinctions,  not 
substantiated  in  the  work  slio'vn.  The  pictures 
were  judged  as  pictures  and  not  as  the  product 
of  any  person.  Names  were  as  nothing  to  us; 
previous  honor,?  were  not  considered.  Some 
great  ones  suffered  and  some  newer  talent  was 
approved,  and  I hope  encouraged.  I’er<onall>  , 
it  pained  me  to  note  the  phlegmatic  self-satis- 
faction shown  in  tlie  contributions  of  men  whom 
I have  long  reverenced  from  afar.  It  seemed  as 
if  they  sent  what  first  came  to  haiul.  convinced 
that  any  crumbs  from  their  bounty  mu't  serve 
us  as  a feast.  Thus,  they  tfuind  themselve? 
fxKjrly  represented  in  a rich  {,'athering.  Were 
it  not  certain  that  these  worker?  are  in  their 
prime,  one  might  be  tempted  to  think  that  w hile 
they  were  green  they  were  growing  and  having 
rip-ned  they  had  begun  to  rot. 

The  British  contingent  hrmored  their  natifui. 
Marcus  Adam?.  Capt.  Affrerl  t?.  Buckham. 
Ainger  -T.  Hall,  F.  •!.  Hawkins.  Fred  -ludge,  .\lex. 


Keigliley.  Herijert  Lambert.  Arthur  .1.  I.omax. 
Bertram  M.  Bark,  Yvonne  Bark.  II.  Summons, 
•lohn  iM.  Whitehead,  Lionel  Wood.  Charles  Wor- 
rnald  and  Hugo  \ an  Wandenoyen.  .Ir.,  form  a 
galaxy  of  rare  luminosity.  Tlie  i)ortrait  of  Miss 
Hawthorne  Mood  by  Lionel  ood  is  of  sur- 
l)assing  beauty.  Subject,  rendering  and  color 
are  rarel>-  Ix’antiful.  It  i?  one  of  tho,--e  j^hoto- 
graphs  whicli  j)roves  ()hotogra[)hy  very  mnch  the 
ef|ual  of  any  gra])Iiic  arts  in  ))ortraiture. 

Of  the  New  York  group  it  may  be  said  that 
Dr.  Chaffee  sliowed  his  usual  charm  of  p(>rson- 
aht>  and  technif|uc.  Ihc  outstanding  figure^ 
were  Dr.  Charles  .laeger.  and  ( larence  Mhitc. 
The  exf|uisi1c  bijoux  of  the  former  cannot  bi' 
overpraised,  and  one.  entitled  “The  Torso."  b\- 
the  latter,  is  to  my  mind  the  I)iggc?t.  finest  thing 
in  tlie  show.  Coming  from  one  who  ha^  never 
met  Mr.  Mhite.  thi'  ma\'  be  taken  a--  sincere. 
jMr.  Franci'  ()r\ille  Libby  distinguished  hmiseit 
with  one  jjrint.  "The  ( it\' — New  ’^’ork"  and  to 
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niy  way  of  tliinking  dilutes  his  greatness  with 
two  others.  His  aptitude  lies  along  the  way  of 
straight  pliotography  wliieh  is  au  art,  and  does 
not  lend  itself  to  poster-like  effeets  in  which  he 
seems  strained.  Nicholas  Muray  is  startling, 
vivid,  great.  There  is  an  originality  wholly 
spontaneous  in  his  work;  and  something  in  it 
seems  to  convey  a sense  of  reserve-power  that 
promises  greater  things  to  come. 

Of  our  own  western  contributors  Kales  leads 
by  a mile.  None  approaches  him  in  conception 
and  finish,  and  this  is  great  praise  when  such  men 
as  Edwards,  Weston,  Anderson,  Doolittle,  Goetz, 
Neymaim,  Fleckenstein,  Maurer,  Struss,  Will- 
iams. and  such  women  as  Brigman,  Armer  and 
Conti  are  in  the  same  exhibition. 

Germany  sent  liberally.  A really  fine  repre- 
sentation. I wish  it  were  possible  to  review  the 
collection  print  by  print. 

Over  a thousand  prints  were  submitted  of 
which  one-third  were  accepted.  Something  over 
thirteen  hours  was  spent  in  considering  the  lot 


and  many  were  reconsidered  and  some  hotly 
debated.  Possibly,  a few  worthy  ones  were 
rejecteil  and  it  may  be  that  one  or  two  had  best 
been  left  out.  Such  things  will  happen  to  prove 
that  judges  are  human.  Keiwoductions  are 
inadequate,  at  best,  to  convey  the  merits  of 
pictures  and  hair-splitting  analysis  cannot  help 
the  matter,  so  no  didactic  text  or  captions  shall 
be  forced  upon  the  reader. 

The  exigencies  of  time  and  space  permit  no  com- 
prehensive review  or  minute  critique.  If  any 
names  have  been  omitted,  it  is  because  the 
catalog  gives  the  whole  list  and  that  list  is  a 
blue  book  of  pictorial  i)hotography.  Many 
exhibitions  have  been  more  luridly  exploited, 
there  have  been  greater  collections  shown;  but 
taking  this  salon,  all  in  all,  it  was  a noble  show. 

[Owing  to  conditions  beyond  our  control,  this 
review  of  the  San  I'ranciseo  Salon  was  crowded 
out  of  the  August  issue;  but  we  feel  that  what 
Mr.  Blumann  has  to  say  will  be  of  interest  and 
value,  even  though  delayed. — Editor.] 


A Delightful  Camera-Region 

ALFRED  COHN 


HEN  I sent  to  the  Editor  a list  of 
the  various  classes  of  photographs 
I had  made  in  the  Catskill  Moun- 
tains, in  the  past  six  weeks,  he 
replied,  “You  seem  to  have  a 
jilethora  of  subjects  . . . ,"  and  so  I have.  It  has 
been  my  custom  for  a number  of  years  to  spend 
some  part  of  the  year  in  the  Catskill  Mountains, 
eighty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  New 
York,  depending  on  the  altitude.  For  the  amateur 
I)hotogra])her  this  region  is  a great  tind,  and.  of 
course,  the  professional  who  likes  the  woods  will 
enjoy  the  uninhabited  mountains  as  a change 
from  the  crowded  city. 

I found  a bicycle  to  be  the  best  way  to  get 
around,  although  if  one  doesn't  mind  a walk  of 
five  miles,  virtually  every  district  can  be  reached 
with  the  helj)  of  the  train  and  auto-bus.  I use  a 
large  view-eamera  most  of  the  time,  and  I find 
the  auto  is  not  so  convenient  as  the  bicycle. 
The  auto  moves  too  quickly,  and  cannot  go  where 
the  bicycle  can;  I use  a wheel  in  iiril’erence  to 
walking,  because  of  the  weight  of  my  outlit. 

Ordinarily,  the  ideal  camera  for  ])ictorial  work 
is  the  Grallex;  but  to  me  there  are  several  objec- 
tions. The  reason  I use  a view-camera  is  because 
I need  the  large  lens-l>oard.  the  swiiig-back  and 
horizontal  shift,  the  mneh-to-be-desired  large 


negatives  for  gum  and  platinum  prints,  and  the 
fact  that  a large  groundglass  is  a balm  for  tired 
eyes.  The  Grafiex  or  other  hand-camera  has  the 
advantage  of  compactness  and  ease  of  manip- 
ulation and  daylight-filling.  AVhen  out  on  my 
wheel  with  the  view-camera,  it  takes  me  fifteen 
minutes  to  get  ready  to  make  an  exposure; 
conse((ueutly,  I stopped  only  for  the  worthwhile 
suf)jects.  The  ease  with  which  one  can  make 
exposures  with  a “hand-camera"  is  a fatal  temp- 
tation to  the  amateur!  I use  orthochromatic 
plates  ill  the  Grafiex  magazine  and  Commercial 
Ortho  Film  in  the  view-holders.  Two  rapid 
rectilinear  and  two  soft-focus  lenses,  a five-time 
ray  filter  large  enough  to  cover  the  largest  lens 
and  a pinhole  comjilete  the  outfit.  I do  my 
develojiiiig  en  route  to  make  sure  that  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  my  outtit;  but  that  is  another 
story  and  a long  one.  I use  a solid-wood  tripod, 
because  of  its  firmness  in  a wind  and  also  because 
I frequently  have  occasion  to  place  the  tripod- 
legs  in  a stream  or  marsh.  Metal  tripods  go  to 
])ieces  under  such  treatment.  Before  going  any 
further,  I must  warn  the  amateur  jihotographer 
against  the  “bird’s-eye  view."  There  is  nothing 
more  disappointing  than  the  print  from  a nega- 
tive made  from  the  to]>  of  a mountain.  The  air 
may  be  very  clear,  and  the  village  ten  miles  away 
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THE  GRAY-WEATHERED  BARN 


ALFHEu  roirx 


very  fli>tinct  to  tlie  eye;  hut  tlie  lens  lias  otlier 
things  to  rontenrl  with,  anrl  only  a very  lively 
imagination  will  make  the  pieture  of  interest. 
Another  point  I wish  to  make  in  eonneetion  with 
monntain-photograyjhy  is  the  matter  of  eloiifls. 
Inasmuch  as  a mountain-picture  often  rle])enfls  on 
cIoikIs  for  its  effectiveness,  one  >1k)u1<1  use  every 
care  to  preserve  the  hrilliance  and  heauty  of 
the  cloud-forms.  ,\  .‘?-time  filter  and  an  ortho- 
chromatic  plate  or  film  is  sufficient  ff>r  almost 
everything;  hut  where  there  is  a heavy  fore- 
ground and  hrilliant  clouds,  a deeper  filter  is  to 
f>e  preferred.  Except  in  the  spring  and  autumn, 
when  the  foliage  changes  to  orange  and  red, 
panchromatic  plates  are  not  rcf|uirerl. 

I have  found  that  T'hter  and  fireene  rounties 
are  practically  ideal  for  the  amateur.  Tlie  historic 
town  of  Kingston,  reached  hy  the  unsurjjas-cd 
Hud-on  River  trip,  i-  the  cateway  to  the  Cat- 
skill'.  King-ton  ha-  innumerahle  old  colonial 
hon-es  and  landmark-,  such  a^  are  sehlom  founrl 
ont'ifle  of  old  New  England.  k'rom  Kingston 


you  can  go  northward  to  the  slet'iiy  town  of 
Saugerties.  or  westward,  hy  train,  auto-hus  or 
bicycle,  to  ^^oodstock.  twelve  Tuile.s  from  the 
river.  ^^oofIstock  is  the  summer-home  of  the 
Student's  .Art  Eeague  of  New  York  City,  and 
several  .smaller  art-schools.  .\.  fine  .Vrt  (lallery, 
lectures  on  art.  excellent  Sunday  concerts  in 
the  woods,  and  the  general  “art-atmosplK'rc" 
will  surely  make  your  stay  tliere  a jileasant  one. 
The  village  of  AVoorlstock  is  in  a very  heantiful 
valley,  and  many  roarls  Icail  in  cver\-  direction 
throuch  the  surreumding  countr\side.  'I  here  an- 
opj)ortunities  to  j)hotot’ra))h  pictures(|ui'  studios 
in  picturesf|uc  surronnding-:  modern  farm-  with 
hams  and  farm-huildincs  ne-tling  lieneath  -tately 
jioplar-.  There  are  hor.-e-.  row-,  dog-,  -heep. 
rhirkens.  all  in  their  natural  emironment. 
Throughriut  the  rlifferent  sea-on-,  the  field-  are 
alive  with  hoy-  and  men.  hor-e-  and  farm-ma- 
rhinrTy.  . . . phiwing.  reaping,  haying,  and 
gathering  tlie  fruit  in  the  oreliard-.  ,\nd  all 
thi-  is  going  on  right  out  in  the  liriglit  -mi  'the 
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farmer  makes  hay  only  wliile  tlie  sun  shines!) 
with  the  hhie-gray  monntains  for  your  haek- 
gromul.  Sunsets  and  clond-etfeets  can  always 
he  made  to  good  aihantage  in  the  monntains, 
and  the  Catskills  are  no  excejition  to  this  rule. 
State-roads  run  to  every  ])art  of  the  Catskills 
and  make  it  easy  to  get  from  one  jilaee  to  an- 
other; hut  the  side-roads,  from  one  farm  to  the 
next,  and  ii])  the  side  of  the  mountain,  are  more 
apt  to  > ield  good  ])hotographic  material. 

Inasmueh  as  colors  are  represented  hy  tones 
of  one  color  in  jihotograph^',  we  shonhl  not  he 
mish'd  h>-  the  seeming  difference  hctween  the 
green  monntains  and  the  green  foliage,  or  hy  the 
interesting  visual  effect  of  mist  over  the  moun- 
tains. We  must  eontiniiall\’  rememher  how  those 
colors  ])hotograj)h,  and  make  allowance  for  the 
fact  that  a slight  error  in  exposure  may  result  in 
failure.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  best 
time  of  the  day  to  make  [lietorial  ])hotogra])hs 
is  the  lairly  morning  or  late  evening.  Monntains 
are  ))artieularl\’  good  hetween  (I  anil  9 A.M.; 
a tine  effect  of  distance  can  he  ohiaiued  and  there 


is  more  chance  to  get  “atmosphere”  in  your 
pictures.  One  must  exercise  the  greatest  caution 
when  making  jiietures  at  these  hours,  to  keep 
tlie  sunlight  out  of  the  lens.  Soft-focus  lenses 
usually  have  deep  hoods  wliich  act  as  sun.shades; 
hut  the  ordinary  lens  must  he  shaded,  otherwise 
a greatly  fogged  negative  will  result.  I would 
never  warn  against  photographing  against  the 
sun.  as  heautiful  pictures  are  often  made  that 
way  ....  hut  he  sure  and  keep  the  sun’s  rays 
off  the  lens! 

The  Catskill  Monntains  ahound  in  a great 
variety  of  heautiful  trees,  and  the  two  counties 
I mentioned  have  almost  every  tree  you  are 
likely  to  find  in  the  northeast.  Birches,  poplars, 
tall  pines,  fruit-trees  and  maples  can  often  he 
made  the  ])rincipal  ohject  in  the  picture.  Fields 
of  huckwheat  and  other  grain,  stone-fences, 
gray- weathered  hams,  old  stone-houses,  spark- 
ling creeks  and  ponds,  all  invite  you  to  "Kodak 
as  you  go.”  And  I am  sure  that  you  will  never 
lack  material  if  you  spend  your  photo- vacation 
in  the  Catskills. 
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Long-range  Work 

STOCKTON  VEAZEY 


llie  same' 


]HE  possession  of  a fine  liigh-iiowered 
rifle  does  not  necessarily  mean  a 
full  ganie-ltag.  Otlier  faetors  enter 
into  tlie  situation,  some  of  them 
l)e\ond  the  lumter's  control.  It 
in  jiliotography.  E(|ni])inent  is  one 
factor;  Imt  a fine  outfit  does  not  always  mean  a 
hnH’s-cyc  every  time  we  shoot.  And  when  other 
elements  are  favorahle.  good  results — sometimes 
minsnal  ami  very  interesting  results  -are  Imd 
with  \ery  simple  imjirovised  ajiparatns  or  at- 
tachments. The  aeeom|)anying  prints  illnstrate 
how  a sini])le  attachment  greatly  extemded  the 
seojie  of  a camera  beyond  its  ordinarv  limitations. 

It  was  desired  to  do  some  long-range  photog- 
rai)hy.  .V  ])artienlar  slii]).  more  than  a (|iiarter 
of  a mile  awac’,  h>fl  sneh  a small  image  with  an 
oi'dinarx'  lens,  that  some  way  had  to  be  devised 
to  oc'ereome  this,  and  yet  there  were  onl.\’  about 
two  minutes  in  each  twentv  four  hours  when  the 
shij)  would  j)ose.  She  left  her  jiier  at  nine  o'clock 
<‘very  morning.  'J'here  was  a period  of  about 


two  minutes  after  she  had  backed  out.  stop])ed, 
and  just  before  she  got  under  way,  when  all 
surroundings  were  just  right,  including  setting, 
background,  etc.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
the  camera  was  only  a small  factor;  but  that  one 
factor  had  to  adjust  itself  to  the  general  combi- 
nation of  things. 

An  old  ])rojeetion-ontfit  was  found  "lying 
around.  " (See  illustrations.)  Its  lenses  were 
removed  and  the  single  element  of  an  ecinally 
old  rectilinear  lens,  focus  about  "2, ‘3  inches,  was 
fitted  into  the  projection-barrel.  It  worked 
at  a speed  of  F 2.‘5.  d'liis  barrel,  attached  by 
means  of  a flange  to  the  lens-lioard  of  a 4 x .5  R. 
13.  Gratlex,  gave  an  additional  (i  inches  cajiaeity 
to  the  18  inches  of  bellows  on  this  instrument, 
making  a total  of  24  inches. 

Examination  of  the  ground-glass  showed  that 
the  combination  ga\e  a very  good  image  wide 
o])cn  without  any  diaphragm,  and  a trial-exjiosnre 
revealed  that  it  was  jxissible  to  get  a satisfactory 
imjiression  on  a fast  plate  at  1 tO  second,  the 
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light  hoing  strong  nut  on  tlie  water.  Then  I was 
ready  to  attempt  to  do  things. 

^Mlen  you  see  a pliotograpli  of  nnusual  interest 
or  merit,  yon  (^an  safely  ])ut  it  down  that  it  is 
either  an  areident.  or  wliat  is  more  likel>'.  the 
final  result  after  many  trials.  It  was  just  so 
with  the  ])ietnre  of  the  shij)  lierewith  snhmitted. 
It  is  not  an  nnusual  ]>ieture.  exee])ting  that  it 
gives  somewhat  cf  an  airi)lane-effeet  in  j)er- 
speetive.  but  it  is  given  to  sliow  the  possibilities 
of  simj)le  apparatus  in  overeoming  limitations. 

The  first  morning  when  we  were  l>  ing  in  wait 
on  the  seventeentli  floor  of  a liigh  building,  a 
stoker  on  a ship  at  the  adjoining  [tier  must  have 
liafi  an  intuition  that  somebody  wanted  to  use 
the  clear  atn;o'j)here  to  make  a j)ieture.  because 
he  j)ut  oil  a lot  of  coal  and  there.'ult  was  a lieavy. 


STOCKTON  VEAZEV 

black  cloud  of  smoke  which  would  ha\'c  done 
creilit  to  a destroyer  in  the  war-zone,  and  which 
comiiletely  enveloiied  the  ship  we  hojK'd  to 
photograjih.  That  put  us  out  of  commission  for 
one  da>'.  The  next  morning  a heavy  fog  rolled 
in  and  settled  o\-er  the  bay  and  made  photography 
im])ossible.  The  third  day  a switch-engine  ilid 
the  .same  thing  that  the  stoker  tried  llu'  first  day. 
It  belched  forth  black  smoke  right  in  front  of  the 
ship  just  as  she  backed  away  from  her  pier.  So 
again  tlie  camera  w as  put  away. 

The  fourth  morniug,  having  become  a little 
impatient  and  very  much  interested  to  do  some- 
thing difficult.  1 gave  more  attention  to  focusing 
for  a sharj)  image,  than  to  some  other  iinjiortant 
things.  For  instance,  the  slide  in  the  ])late-hold(>r 
was  not  drawn,  and  a j)erfectl\'  good.  earefnll,\’ 
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calculated  exposure  was  made  against  the  black 
slide  instead  of  the  sensitive  j)late.  That  put 
us  out  for  still  another  day. 

On  the  fifth  day  the  snn  was  bright  and  clear 
and  filings  looked  hopeful.  At  five  minutes 
before  nine  the  steamer  was  lying  at  her  dock, 
peaceful  and  dignified,  and  ready  for  her  daily 
triji.  At  nine  she  gave  one  short  blast  to  cast  off 
lines  and  began  to  back.  Then  out  of  nothing 
loomed  up  a little  tug  with  two  coal-barges  in 
tow,  and  her  fireman  was  seized  with  the  same 


demon  as  his  brothers,  that  is,  to  see  how  much 
coal  he  could  put  into  a cloud  in  the  shortest 
time.  His  effort  was  a tremendous  success,  bnt 
the  picture  had  to  wait. 

Let  ns  not  continue  thus  tale  of  woe.  It  is 
too  long;  bnt  the  main  point  is  that  there  came  a 
time,  as  there  usually  does  to  the  patient  waiter, 
when  all  factors  were  favorable  to  the  man  on 
the  job.  Presto.  The  print  tells  the  rest. 

Long-distance  photography  is  a field  with 
interesting  possibilities. 


Button-Pressers  and  Serious  Workers 


T constitutes  a “serious  worker”.^ 
‘ are  constantly  hearing  ])hotog- 
•hers  classified  as  “button-])res- 
s”  and  as  “serious  workers,” 
tt  one  almost  comes  at  last  to 
l)elieve  that  there  is  some  distinct  division  be- 
tween them.  Yet,  on  looking  int(j  things,  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  discern  any  such  division, 
or  to  draw  such  a line  that,  by  general  acceptance, 
“serious  workers”  will  all  lie  on  one  side  of  it, 
and  "button-pressers”  on  the  other.  It  cannot  be 
decided  by  the  mere  size  of  the  resulting  pictures, 
as  we  have  heard  suggested;  as  every  society 
contains  expert  members  wlio  work  with  the 
tiniest  of  cameras,  and  not  all  of  them  resort  to 
enlarging.  Nor  would  it  do  to  (lefine  “button- 
pressers”  as  those  who  let  the  photo-finisher  do, 
not  onl\-  the  developing,  but  also  the  ])rinting  and 
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We  should  like  everyone  who  reads  this  to  pid 
the  (|uestioii  to  himself:  “Am  I a mere  bulton- 
pi'esscr,  or  am  I a serious  worker.^”  And  if  in 
modesty  he  feels  that  to  class  himself  as  a serious 
workci'  is  to  claim  a status  that  he  does  not 
dcscr\’c,  let  him  remember  that  the  term  does 
not  refer  to  tin-  (|uality  of  his  work,  but  siiu])ly 
aiiil  solely  to  the  spirit  in  which  he  performs  it. 
His  ])riiits  ma>’  be  of  the  crudest  and  nucst  im- 
))crfect  kind  - we  all  have  to  begin  at  the  bottom; 
but  if  he  takes  his  |)hotogra])hy  seriously,  if  he  has 
once  gras])cd  the  fact  that  there  is  somethitig  to 
learn  in  i)hotograi)h\-  before  he  can  make  i)assable 
|)hot(»grai)hs  and  is  trying  to  learn  it;  if  he  thiidvs 


that  his  camera,  instead  of  being  a mere  toy  for  a 
moment,  can  be  a constant  and  inexhaustil)le 
source  of  interest  and  occupation;  if  the  mere 
doing  of  some  photographic  operation  is  in  itself 
a pleasure  to  him,  irrespective  of  the  result — 
then  the  class  in  which  he  should  be  placed  is 
clear  enough. — The  Amateur  Photographer. 

[We  heartily  agree  with  our  cotemporary.  A 
sharp  distinction  shonid  be  made  between  the 
camera-user  who  hastily  views  an  object  or 
scene  and  releases  the  shntter,  paying  an  expert, 
a i)hoto-finisher.  to  perform  the  really  difficnlt 
part  of  the  work,  and  one  who  not  only  makes 
the  exposure,  bnt  r/oc.v  all  the  rest  of  the  work 
himself.  The  former  is  classed  by  the  un- 
initiated with  the  latter,  and  gets  credit  for  what 
he  does  not  deserve.  Photo-Er.v,  long  ago, 
placed  the  button-pushers  in  a class  by  them- 
selves, designating  them  as  “snapshooters” — 
not  “snapshotters” — and  their  practice  of  indis- 
criminate or  hasty  “bntton-])ressing”  as  “snap- 
shooting.” These  two  designations  seem  to 
serve  the  ijurpose,  anil  they  are  being  generally 
used.  Furthermore,  their  a])plication  seems  to 
be  a])])reciatcd  by  many  “snapshooters,”  w'ho, 
wishing  to  be  recognised  as  serious  workers  or 
l)ractical  amateur  photograi)hers,  have  taken  up 
the  technical  side  of  photogra])hy,  from  the 
develo])ing  of  the  ex])oscd  film  to  the  making 
of  the  Completed  jirint,  be  the  latter  a contact 
or  an  enlarged  i)rint. — Editor.] 


MANY  peojile  believe  that  if  they  had  some 
one  fornnda,  the  key  to  success  would  be  theirs. 
Such  is  not  the  case.  It  is  exjierience  with  a 
little  brains,  mostly  brains,  that  really  helps  to 
make  success  in  develojiing,  and  to  know  your 
Iiroduct  and  balance  your  chemicals  to  suit  it, 
taking  into  consideration  your  water  conditions. 

L.  G.  Rose. 
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Camera-Rambles  Near  Home 

PHIL  M.  RILEY 


^^^^^^lORTT'XATP],  indeed,  is  every 
eamerist  who  is  able  to  travel 
aViroad.  extending;  his  knowledge, 
hroadening  his  vision  and  inereas- 
ing  his  eollection  of  scenic  ])hoto- 
graphs.  To  many  of  ns.  for  one  reason  or  another, 
this  great  privilege  is  denied  ami  we  are  obliged 
to  content  ourselves  with  "seeing  America  first." 
laA  and  all  the  time.  Xor  is  this  sneh  a hardship, 
after  all.  if  we  can  but  see  enough  of  it. 

This  great  country  of  onrs.  some  three  thou- 
sand miles  from  east  to  west  and  sixteen  lumdred 
miles  from  north  to  stmth.  is  nnmatched  for 
diversity  of  climate,  natural  scener>'.  industry 
and  f)iitdfK)r  recrealirm.  .\lthongh  situated 
wholly  in  the  temperate  zone,  it  has  a snb-troj)i- 
eal  climate  in  Florida  and  sonthern  California, 
fine  d(K-s  nf)t  have  to  go  bevoml  its  border-  in 
f>rder  to  find  balmy  sunshine,  frnit-laden  orchards 
and  sca-))athini!  in  midwinter,  nor  to  find  -now, 
ice  and  winter-sj)ort-  in  mid-nmmer.  Rordcring 
on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  rK-ean-  and  the 
finlf  of  Mexico,  the  Cnited  State-  ha-  thon-ands 
of  mile-  of  rwk-bonnd  and  sand-girt  -eacoa-t 
nn.-nrj)assef|  for  it-  varied  natural  beauty. 

(>rcat  mountain-ranges  traver-e  both  the  east- 
ern ami  we-tern  state-.  The  tierennially  snow- 


eajipe*!  [leaks  of  the  Rocky  and  Caseaile  moun- 
tains, with  great  glaciers  radiating  about  their 
bases,  rival  the  most  famous  mountains  of  F/iiro|)e 
in  altitude  and  immensity.  Who.  indeed,  can 
say  honestly  that  (daeii'r  National  Park  lacks 
anything  of  the  [)ietnres(|neness  and  gramlcnr 
of  the  best  in  Switzerland?  \ ast  forests,  dimin- 
ishing all  too  rajiidly.  it  is  trm“:  such  as  ha\'c 
not  been  known  to  Enro])e  for  centnries  st  ill 
clothe  the  foothills  of  these  great  monntain- 
ranges:  and  in  the  Middle  West  betwi'cn  them 
lie  thousands  of  sipiare  miles  of  [ilains,  [irairies 
and  desert-lands  as  fascinating  as  the  sti'pjics 
of  Hn— ia.  the  veldt  of  .\frica  and  the  wa-tes  of 
.\rabia. 

fireat,  navigable  river-  fed  by  conntlc-s  af- 
fluents and  innnmcrable  inland-lakes  flow  acro-s 
the  cmmtry  in  varion-  directions;  and.  in  inten  -t 
aiifl  importance,  vie  with  the  Rhine,  the  Itannbc. 
the  Nile  and  other  great  river-  of  the  worhl. 
Their  canyon-,  gorge-.  |)ali-ad<  - and  watcrfall- 
are  among  the  wonder-  of  the  c.irth.  I'hc  inland 
sea-  of  no  continent  -nrjia--  the  fireat  L.ike-; 
nor  are  more  nnmeron-  or  more  beautiful  -heel- 
of  water  to  be  found  am  wbere  tban  the  nnriad 
small  lakes  of  New  Kmiland.  New  Vork.  'wi- 
eon-m,  Mmm-ota  and  the  Northwa-t. 


In  a (•(jiiiitry  so  varied  and  extensive,  virtually 
every  known  industry  Houri.shes  and  every  known 
recreaticjn  is  practised.  Its  local  color,  its  archi- 
tecture and  the  inode  of  living  are  as  varied  as 
its  geography,  its  climate  and  the  occupations 
of  the  people.  We  need  not  go  heyond  the  borders 
t)l  our  country  to  find  great  diversity  of  scenery, 
industry  and  life;  yet,  wherever  we  go  within 
this  great  country,  there  is  always  something 
distinctly’  American  about  them  all,  indefinahle 
as  that  something  sometimes  is. 

d'he  I'nitcd  States  is  a land  of  jieace.  jirosperity, 
progress.  ])leasurc  and  jiicturesqueness — a veri- 
table jiroiniseil  land  tor  the  beauty -lo\’er  no  less 
Ilian  for  the  oi)])ortunist  seeking  his  fortune. 
^^ith  ten  million  automobiles  in  o])eration — one 
car  for  each  eleven  persons  in  the  land-  we 
Americans  are  now  touring  our  own  country 
more  extensively,  seeing  it  moi’c  intimately  than 
ever  before  and  are  beginning  more  fully  to 
realise  w hat  a vast  and  beautiful  land  it  really  is. 
lm])ro\’cd  higliwav'S  are  e\’er  bringing  its  wonders 
more  easily  williin  our  reach;  but  it  is  a land  of 
such  magnificent  ilistances,  that  many  of  us  are 
denied  the  privilege  of  traversing  it  from  ocean 
to  ocean  or  from  ('anaila  to  the  Gulf.  However, 
let  those  ol  us  whose  Journcyings  must,  iicrforce, 
be  more  circumscribed  take  comfort  in  the  re- 
markalilc  scenic  diver.'ity  of  our  native  states. 

New  Ilani|)shire,  for  exanqilc,  one  of  the 
smallest  slates  of  tin  nnion.  |)ossi'sses  little  not 


common  to  all  the  states  along  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  .seaboards;  y’et  what  a variety'  of  beautiful 
natural  scener.v  it  affords  the  touring  camerist! 
Briefly',  the  j)icture-opportunities  ma.v  he  sum- 
mari.sed  as  mountains,  forests,  rivers,  brooks, 
lakes,  seashore,  farms  and  pastures,  towns, 
architecture,  highways  and  industrial  pursuits; 
each  general  subject  in  many  a.spects  and  in 
detail.  The  accompanydng  illustrations,  all 
l)hotographed  in  the  "Granite  State,”  indicate, 
in  some  measure,  the  diversity  of  camera-possibil- 
ities within  a single  state.  Of  the  attractions 
mentioned,  many  of  the  iidand  states  lack  only’ 
the  seashore,  the  mountains,  the  forests  or  tlie 
lakes.  Only  a few  states  lack  two  of  these  natural 
attractions,  and  invariably  they’  are  replaced  by' 
other  characteristics  of  beauty  dnd  fa.scination 
when  viewed  under  favorable  conditions. 

Therefore,  let  those  of  us  who  cannot  travel  in 
foreign  lands,  nor  roam  about  our  own  country 
as  extensively  as  we  should  like,  find  j)leasure 
in  .seeking  out  the  many  ])o.ssibilities  of  camera- 
rambles  near  home;  for  there  is  no  locality  in 
this  fair  land  of  ours  in  which  a camera-en- 
thusiast of  “seeing  eye"  cannot  find  \’aricd  sub- 
ject-material apk'uty.  The  great  difficulty  is, 
that  in  the  desire  to  go  far  afield,  many  good 
neaiby  oi)portunities  are  woefully  neglected. 
Like  charity,  "seeing  America  first"  begins  at 
lunne  and  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  Imik  around  we 
realise  this  truth. 
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THE  AUTIIOK  AT  WORK 


H.  f'.  MCKAY 


The  Photography  of  Snakes 

H.  C.  McKAY 


XAKE-PHOTOGRAPHY  opens  up 
a field  whicli  is  not  only  very  inter- 
esting, hut  instructive  as  well. 
Many  t>f  ns  know  amateurs  who  are 
])hotogra])hing  small  animals,  birds, 
or  plants.  In  faet,  virtually  the  whole  field  of 
nature-study  is  well  covered  except  the  photog- 
raphy of  snakes  and  fishes.  The  latter  reciuires 
elai)orate  e(|nii)incnt,  hut  the  former  is  o])en  to 
all.  the  onl\-  har  heiug  an  al)snrd  instinctive 
aversion.  Pecause  this  is  true,  I am  goiiig  to 
leave  the  teehuieal  j)oints  for  a while  and  state  a 
few  facts  with  regard  to  the  relations  hetwc'en 
mail  and  the  snakes.  The  snakes  as  a groii])  are 
not  dangerous;  hut,  on  the  contrary,  very  valuafile 
to  man.  The>’  destroy-  thousands  of  rats,  mice, 
noxious  insects,  anil  some  of  the  larger  ones 
attack  and  kill  their  iioisonous  hrethren.  There 
can  he  no  <|uestion  as  to  their  economic  value, 
d'heir  desirahility  as  pets  will  he  more  ditheiilt  to 
demonstrate,  hut  it  is  not  impossihle. 

Snakes  are  divided  hroadlx’  into  two  classes, 
Iioisonous  and  harmless — there  heing  no  half-way 
species.  I{,\’  far,  the  greater  nuinher  are  harmless; 
hut  there  is  no  way  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other,  unless  one  is  aei|iiaiuted  with  the  sjieeies 
under  eoiisiderat ion.  Hence  I would  emphasise 
this  point.  Do  not  Innidlr  unkuomi  .siiaLrs! 


The  Sjireading  Adder,  that  scpiat,  ugly,  vicious 
reptile  which  distends  its  head  and  liisses  so 
frigldfully.  is  capahle  of  harming  you  just  as  much 
as  an  angle-worm,  no  more.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  a slender  snake,  most  heautifully  marked 
with  red,  yellow  and  hlaek  hands,  a snake  with  a 
small  slender  head,  a most  attractive  reptile,  yet 
this  is  the  deadly  American  Cohra  or  Coral  Snake. 
There  is  no  authentic  record  of  a recovery  from 
its  hite.  Therefore,  it  may  he  .seen  that  there 
is  no  index  to  the  character  of  a snake.  The 
hroad  head  is  worthless  as  a guide,  so  is  the 
short,  heavy  hody.  Only  ahsolute  knowledge  of 
the  individual  may  he  depended  upon  for  safety. 

The  best  way  to  learn  to  liandle  snakes  is  to 
obtain  a King  Snake,  Pull  Snake,  Pine  Snake  or 
similar  sjiecies,  and  grasp  it  without  hesitation. 
It  is  with  ainazenient  that  most  people  learn 
that  a snake  is  in  no  degree  slimy,  and  only 
slightly  cold.  A snake  is  not  half  so  unpleasant 
to  handle  as  a length  of  garden-hose!  Soon  one 
will  heeome  acenstonu'd  to  the  motion  of  the 
reptile  and  all  aversion  will  jiass  away.  AVhen 
this  stage  is  reached  it  is  time  to  begin  working 
with  the  camera.  The  points  to  he  eonsiderc-d 
are  camera,  lens,  enmlsion.  ex]iosure  and  place. 

Ped’ore  taking  np  these-  points  in  detail  it  will 
he  worth  while  to  consider  the  result  desirc-d. 

];?() 


The  pliotosjraplis  will  fall  into  two  elasse.'^.  the 
scientific  ])hotogra])h  anil  the  i)nrel\'  ])ietorial 
photogra]ih.  The  seientifie  ])hotogra]ih  will  he 
used  presninahly  for  study-jiiirposcs  instead  of  the 
living  reptile.  ( )hvionsl>'.  it  shonld  show  the 
entire  hack,  a portion  of  the  side  and  a portion 
of  the  ahdoinen.  The  angle  of  view  shonld  he 
from  S<>°  to  9tt°  from  the  horizontal.  This  angle 
will  enable  the  jiholograjiher  to  obtain  a jihoto- 
graph  that  shows  the  entire  dorsal  surface  as  in 
Figure  1 . The  views  of  side  and  abdomen  reipiire 
another  e.\j)osnre.  and  the  result  may  be  olitained 
as  in  Figure  ‘2.  The'  pictorial  work  is  best  ob- 


half-iuch  margin  for  working.  .\lso.  the  distance 
should  be  great  euougli  to  o])crate  the  eamera 
without  searing  the  subject — and  snakes  are 
nothing  but  bimdles  of  nerves,  ^^itll  a six  or 
se\en-foot  s|)ecimen  a seven  or  eight -inch  lens 
ina>’  be  used.  Personally.  I use  a seven  and  one 
half-inch  (Joerz  Dagor.  but  use  the  rear  element  a. 
great  deal.  The  (piality  of  the  lens  is  of  no  great 
moment  as  the  usual  working-aperture  is  F ,‘b2. 
This  is  necessary  to  jiroduce  the  depth  and  the 
critical  definition  iu'cessar\-. 

'Fhe  emulsion  to  be  used  should  be  some  red- 
s(>nsiti\'e  emulsion.  I use  Kastman  Panchromatic 


tained  from  an  angle  of  4‘i'.  as  this  shows  the 
snake  in  ajjjjroximatelv  the  position  seen  in 
nature.  The  'iiakc  should  be  coiled  in  it'  t>  ])ical 
rc-ting  po-ture.  or  in  a defensive  attitude.  .Vt 
times,  such  a fihotograjih  'crves  a'  a scientific 
study  as  well  as  it'  f)riniary  (lictririal  j)ur])0'C. 

The  camera  to  be  U'cd  -hould  be  a view  or 
triple-extension  'tand-camcra.  with  a good  ri'ing- 
front.  and  swing-back.  J hi--  camera  should  be 
moiintefl  on  a serviceable,  heavy  trijiod.  with  a 
tilting-tof).  The  leii'  'honld  be  of  ajijiroxiinatclv 
fourteen-inch  fex'-U'  for  a five  by  seve7i  j>late. 
although  a ten  or  twelve-inch  may  be  ii'ed. 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  ~nake.  The  eml 
in  view  is  to  have  the  image  cover  a 'pace  about 
four  fiy  'ix  on  the  five  by  seven  plate,  allowing  a 


Film,  with  a W 6s  W K.‘!  filter.  This  combination 
gives  remarkable  results  with  the  infinite  numlicr 
of  red,  brown  and  >'cllow  lines  encountered. 
Kxcept  with  black  snakes,  or  similar  specimens, 
the  Usual  color-iiiscnsit  ive  emulsion  is  w orthless 
and  the  orthochromalic  is  but  little  bcticr.  In 
fact.  I now  Use  I’anchroinatic  l ilm  in  almost  all 
of  my  work  excejit  in  jiortraiturc. 

The  exposure  shonld  be  made  in  some  location 
where  there  is  jilcnty  of  diffu'cd  light,  but  no 
direct  'iinlight.  Thi'  lack  of  brilliant  light  makes 
tlie  fir't  cut  in  the  time  of  cxjiosurc.  The  film 
U'cd  is  only  half  as  scu'itivc  as  ordinary  roll-film. 
a?id  a five-timc'  filter  is  ii'cd.  In  addition,  the 
diajihragm  is  stopjicil  down  to  at  hai't  I'  .‘!-2.  'o 
that  sjieed  is  out  of  the  (|UC'tion.  <>n  a bright 


HHOWX  W ATEH-SN'AKE,  SllOW  IXG  SIDE  AXU  ABDOMEN 
BIXE  SXAKE  FROM  4.5°  ANGLE 
11.  C.  .MCKAY 


siimmer-(la\'  in  Florida,  in  tlu-  slnulow  of  a hnild- 
in"  with  ”oo<i  nortli  liglit.  1 give  about  fifteen  to 
tliirty  .'ccond'.  using  an  actinoi)liotoineter  as  a 
basis  for  judgment.  Tliis  necessarily  long 
exjiosnre  nieaii'  that  the  subject  must  rest  (luietly 
and  undisturbed;  and.  e\en  then,  many  films 
will  l)e  s])oiled  and  man>'  fervent  words  wasted 
when  friend  sTiake  deeiiles  to  take  some  exercise 
about  the  end  of  the  fifth  second.  However,  that 
is  unavoidable,  and  is  the  fortune  of  war.  Don't 
try  to  overcome  this  by  chloroform,  or  worse,  by 
killing  the  snake.  The  tensed  muscles  are  relaxed 
anil  the  subject,  no  matter  how  carefully  posed, 
will  lack  life-likcne.'S.  An  amateur  in  this  field 
would  be  amazed  to  see  a herpetologist  run 
throush  a collection  of  photograjihs  and  reject 
all  of  those  made  of  snakes  that  were  dead  or 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  I learned 
this  by  bitter  ex]3erience. 

The  location,  aside  from  the  light  desired, 
should  be  a bit  of  ,'andy  ground  with  a si)arse 
growth  on  it.  for  the  naturali>tic  ])oses.  and  those 
for  scientific  i)urposes  should  lie  made  with  the 
subject  resting  on  a i)erfectly  level  surface  covered 
with  a halt-inch  of  carefully  screened  sand.  I?\ 
choosing  a contrasting  shade  of  sand,  some  very 
fine  results  may  be  obtained.  The  sand  makes 
a uniform,  unobtrusive  liackground;  and.  even 


when  enlarged  lo  1(>  x '•JO.  does  not  spoil  the  effect 
of  the  picture.  .Vvoid  carefull.v  all  fabric  or  an\‘ 
surface  with  a geometrical  design. 

The  matter  of  |)osing  the  snlijects  is  the  most 
diflicult  prolilem  of  all.  There  is  nothing  to  do 
exce])t  to  wait  until  the  snake  settles  down.  Of 
course,  there  are  a few  hel])s.  but  not  man,\'.  The 
warmer  the  da>'.  the  more  acti\e  will  l>e  the 
snake.  The  smaller  they  are  the  more  active, 
as  a rule.  Some  snakes,  such  as  the  garter  snakes, 
will  lie  (|uietly  if  their  head  is  hidden.  ,\fter 
some  minutes  lift  the  concealing  oliject  cart'fidly 
— and  ^■onr  subject  will  remain  i|niel  for 

the  necessary  i|uarter  of  a ininnte.  (Omit  \our- 
self  lucky  if  yon  get  two  good  pictures  fi'om  a 
dozen  exposures.  IMy  liest  day  was  fourteen 
pictures  from  sixteen  exjiosures:  but  the  gods 
smiled  on  me  that  day. 

Should  an\-  of  m>-  readers  take  up  this  \ery 
interesting  work.  I should  like  very  much  to  hear 
from  them  and  to  exchange  work.  It  is  a held 
which  needs  attention  and  one  which  once 
entered  into  will  not  be  abandoned  (jiiiekly. 
Inijiossible  as  it  may  seem  now,  every  one  of 
my  readers  who  attem])t.s  to  photograi>h  snakes 
w ill  discover  that  a real  affection  for  these  rejitilc'' 
will  grow  steadily,  and  all  a\ersion  will  finallx' 
disajipear  as  the  work  grows  in  interest. 


Chart  for  Finding  the  Depth  of  Focus 
for  any  Photographic  Lens 

H.  \V.  I.EE,  B.A. 


1 1 F two  chart'  given  will  siipiily  a 
eomjilete  'olution  of  the  jirolilem 
to  find  the  "depth  of  foe,,'"  for 
A ^ more  eorreetlx'  "deiith  of  field”, 

under  any  condition'  of  focal  length 
of  leU'  ami  a])erture  and  object-distance.  The 
metluKl  of  Use  is  as  follows: 

I he  aperture  chart  Me.  J must  be  traced  on 
transparent  jiajicr  or  tracim’-clr)th.  It  w ill  oidy 
be  nece"ar>-  to  cf)py  as  many  linc'  a'  one  had 
'top-mark'  on  the  len'.  If  tlie  laruc't  ajicrtiire 
of  the  leus  is  'a>  f (i.S  the  line  for  thi'  would 
lie  between  tho'C  for  E .>.(1  and  F S.  Now.  (i.H 
lies  midway  between  .Ed  and  H;  'o  tlraw-  the  line 
for  F d.S  midway  l)elween  tho'C  for  F .i.ti  and 
f This  i'  not  af»solntely  accurate.  I)ut 

sufficiently  'o. 

Now.  the  aperture-chart  ha'  to  be  ajijilicfl  to 


I' is.  1.  'o  that  the  center  r>f  the  radiating  lines 
lies  in  the  right-hand  -loping  line  at  the  ],oint 


rejiresenting  the  objeet-distanee.  and  the  axis 
(the  broken  line  in  Fig.  '•2)  lies  ])ai'allel  to  the 
horizontal  lines  of  Fig.  1.  Here,  again,  if  onr 
object  distance  i'  .','2  feet,  we  place  the  center 
midwax'  between  the  .)  and  (i  marks.  NOw  earrx' 
the  e.ve  along  the  sloping  line  representing  the 
a(,ertnre  we  jirojiose  to  use;  this  will  cut  the 
xertieal  line  re])re'ent ing  the  focus  of  the  leii' 
at  a point  eorresponding  to  the  objerl -d  i-l  a nee 
'till  in  foe,,'  'reail  off  on  the  vertical  scale). 
There  are  two  lines  for  each  aperture,  one  alioxc 
and  one  below  the  horizontal;  these  give  two 
objeel-ili'tanees  one  nearer  the  lei,',  the  other 
further  than  the  point  focused  on.  These  two 
objeet-d, stances  represent  the  extreme  range  nf 
distances  which  will  still  be  sharp. 

.\n  example  will  make  the  method  clearer, 
lat  ,,'  suppose  that  we  wish  to  [ihotograph  an 
object  at  d feet.  <1  inches  rli'tant  with  a .Eineh 
leii'.  at  I'  Id.  ,\t  what  distances  will  objeits 

1.:;, 


lu  INCH  ITS 


lie  still  in  focus?  Applying  the  apcrture-chart 
so  that  its  center  lies  midway  between  the  (i  and  7 
marks  on  the  right-hand  sloping  line  and  its 
axis  horizontal,  it  is  seen  that  the  iiijper  F,  I(i 
line  cuts  the  vertical  through  the  o-inch  focal 
length  line  at  the  j)lace  where  the  8 feet  oliject- 
distanee  horizontal  line  cuts  it.  The  lower  F l(i 
line  cuts  the  .5-inch  vertical  midway  between 
the  .5  and  (i  feet  horizontals.  Hence,  all  objects 
between  .5  feet,  (i  inches  and  8 feet  will  be  shar]). 

Another  problem.  What  is  the  hyjjerfocal 
distance  for  a 7-inch  lens  at  F 8?  Here  we 
apply  the  aperture-chart  so  that  the  ui)])er  l"b  8 
line  cuts  the  7-ineh  focus  line  at  the  upper  ex- 
tremity (representing  infinity).  We  see  that  if 
the  axis  is  held  horizontal  and  the  center  on  the 
right-hand  line,  it  lies  at  the  mark  10(t.  Hence, 
too  feet  is  the  hyjrerfocal  distance,  i.e..  for  a 7- 
inch  lens  at  F 8 all  ol)jects  are  sharj)  from  tOO 
feet  to  infinity  when  the  lens  is  focused  at  100 
feet.  (It  is  also  seen  that  objects  betwc'en  .50 
an.l  too  feet  will  be  sharp,  too.) 

Most  peoj)le  are  concerned  only  with  a single 
lens.  For  their  purpose,  the  chart  in  Fig.  1 can 
be  sim])lified  into  two  lines — one  vertical  re- 
presenting the  focus  of  the  lens,  the  other  the 
sloping  line  on  the  right;  each  can  be  scaled 
from  Fig.  1.  It  would  be  less  confusing  to  use 
such  a simjjlificd  chart  rather  than  the  more 
comi)licatcd  and  generalised  one  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

How  to  Construct  a Depth-of-Focus  Table. 

Anyone  can  now  construct  his  own  depth-of- 
focus  chart.  First,  the  hyperfocal  distance  at 
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OBJECT  OISTAMCe  ..reCT 


tlic  full  aperture  eau  he  found  as  in  the  examjile 
above.  Next,  the  distances  in  focus  at  '■2.5  feet 
ran  ho  found:  the  same  ])roeednre  can  he  gone 
through  for  1.5.  10.  7 and  .5  feet,  'riien  the  same 
quantities  ran  he  found  for  all  the  other  sto])s 
in  turn,  and  the  comi)lete  resvdts  shown  in  a 
table,  which  can  he  written  on  a card  and  carried 
with  the  camera. 


Focal  Length,  Inches. 


.\perture 

Disfanocs  in  focus  when  object 
Hvpcr-  focused  on  is  at 

^focal  ^ 2.-/^  li^  Ib'^ 

F S 
F 11 
F 16 
F 22 
F 32 

1 1 

1 

The  charts  have  been  constructed  on  the 


basis  of  a circle  of  eonfnsion  of  t l^OO  of  the 
focal  length,  i.c..  of  1 100  of  an  inch  with  a 12- 
inch  lens,  d'he  reason  that  this  standard  is 
ado])ted  is  that  llt-12  inches  is  the  standard 
viewing-ilistanci' and  l/lOO"  of  blur  is  not  notice- 
al)le  at  that  distance'.  If  a |)hotogra])h  is  made 
with  a shorter  lens,  sa\-  .5-inch,  it  should  l)c  \ icwed 
at  a tlistance  of  .5  inches  to  get  correct  ])ers])('eti\‘e; 
otherwise  the  jeerspi'ct i\e  is  exaggerate'd.  It 
lieing  im])ossihle  for  most  jieople  to  see  clearly 
at  a distance  of  .5  inches,  either  a .5-ineh  focus 
lens  must  he  used  as  a magnifier  or  the  print 
should  he  enlarged  aixint  twice  size.  In  either 
case,  the  circle  of  eonfnsion  is  magnified  and  so 
should  he  less  for  a .5-ineh  than  for  a 12-ineh  lens. 
The  chart  takes  this  into  account.  If  the  print 
is  still  further  enlarged,  it  should  he  \ iew('d  from 
a greatc-r  distance  (for  correct  i)erspective)  so 
that  till'  I'lilarged  lilnr  is  exactly  eounteraeted 
by  the  increased  \'iewing-distanee. 


Present-Day  Portraiture 

THOM.\S  BKLL.  F.R.P..S. 


secure  your  interest  to-night, 
am  going  to  rely  mainly  on  a 
et  of  slides  from  pietnri's  whieli 
nrl\'  rejin'si'iit  the  best  work  in 
lortraitnrc  hi'ing  done  at  thi' 
prc'cnt  time,  not  only  in  this  country,  hut  in 
.Vmerica  and  on  the  C’ontinent.  I 'honld  like, 
however,  to  say  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
>tfK'k-taking.  We  have  arrivi'd  at  a jieriori  in 
photographic  portraiture  when  it  i>  advisatile  to 
paii'C.  look  around,  and  m'c  exactly  where  we 
stand.  ^Miat  i>  the  position  of  jiortraitnre 
to-flay.'  If  w('  go  hack  along  the  road  we  have 
traveled  to  the  early  forties,  we  find  I),  < ).  Hill 
making  hi'  picture'  by  the  Fox  Talliot  procc's. 
and  the  qnc'tion  which  at  once  jnni])'  to  onr 
mind  i'l  ''Have  we  made  any  real  progri'" 
'ince  IlilF'  day?"  It  is  onl>'  fair  to  'a>'  that  Hill 
W3'  iK»t  a rejire'cntative  photogra|)her  of  hi' 
periiKl.  H<-  wa'  not.  'trictly  'peaking,  a ])hotog- 
rajiher  at  all.  He  wa'  an  arti't.  who  took  up 
photography  a'  a meaii'  to  In  lp  him  in  painting 
his  picture',  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever 
did  much  of  the  actual  j)hotograj)h>-  hini'clf; 
it  i'  jiroliahle  tliat  .Vdani'on.  hi'  jiartner  in  the 
studio  at  Fhlinhnrgh.  did  most  of  it. 

Photography  wa'  then  a seientific  novelty. 
It  hail  not  taken  its  jilace  in  the  commercial 
world,  nor  had  it  come  to  he  looked  njion  as  a 
mean'  of  artistic  exprc"ion.  For  many  years 
the  class  f,f  who  followed  Hill  in  (ihotog- 


rajiliy  weri'  of  quite  a different  stam|).  d'lii'v 
toi^k  it  U|)  either  as  a scientific  iiastime  or  imrely 
for  money-making.  Itinerant  ])hotograph('rs 
s|)rang  np  in  large  numbers.  d'hey  weri'  in 
evidence  at  fairs  and  country-gatherings  of  all 
kinds,  d’lie  calling  of  the  photograjiher,  in  those 
days,  was  not  considered  a high  one.  I remi'iiiher 
my  grandmother  saying,  when  I told  lii'r  that  I 
wanted  to  he  a photograjiher.  that  she  woiihl 
rather  I took  nj)  something  resjiectahle. 

The  various  jiictorial  stages  through  which 
I)hotogra])h>'  has  jiassed  ma\'  hi'  classified  some- 
what as  follows:  the  small  portraits,  full  or 
three-quarter  length  ligiin's.  cartes  de  visile, 
again  mostly  fiill-Icngth . and  th<-ii  cabinet'. 
I'-at-h  stage  was  accomjianied  l)\-  the  jiedcstal. 
tlic  |)la'fcr-colnmii.  the  baronial-hall  hackgroinid. 
and  so  on.  Twenty-fi\'c  yi'ais  ago  we  had  the 
Reynolds  and  (Taiii'horongh  hackgroinid',  then 
the  Rembrandt  lighting,  and  then  the  low-key 
'l>le  of  jiortraitnrc  where  e\cr\t hiiig  was  in 
deej)  shadow.  For  a short  jicriod  we  had  the 
fuzzy,  gnm-hichromatc  style,  and  quite  recently 
the  white  hackgroinid  and  the  skeleli-jiorlrait . 
,\t  all  jicriod'  there  have  been  one  or  two  jiholog- 
rajihers  who  have  stood  out  from  the  rest.  and. 
in  m>-  ojiinion.  there  ne\er  has  been  a period 
when  siieh  a large  jiereenlage  of  the  jiholiigraiihie 
Work  turned  out  was  of  'o  high  a standard  as  it  i- 
to-day.  This  is  due  \-ery  largely  to  the  fact 
that,  of  recent  year',  a different  ehi"  of  men 


III 


have  taken  up  photoJ^raplly — men  witli  artistic 
perceptions,  men  of  taste,  and  men  who  can  read 
character. 

Any  man  of  averaf^e  intellect  can  he  taught 
to  make  photographs,  just  as  he  can  he  taught  to 
draw  and  paint.  The  al)ility  to  do  either  one  or 
the  other,  however,  does  not  make  him  an  artist. 
It  is  true  that  the  more  skill  he  has  as  a photog- 
rapher or  painter,  the  easier  it  will  he  for  him 
to  give  expression  to  his  ideas;  hut  uo  amount  of 
technical  skill  will  enahle  him  to  choose  the 
most  distinctive  jjose.  There  are  thousands  of 
good  photographers  who  are  totally  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  ])ortraiture.  These  men  are  doing 
iisefnl  work  in  making  rect>rds  of  the  faces  of 
their  generation,  hut  their  i)hotographs  are 
bloodless  and  lifeless,  and  will  never  he  anything 
else.  A ])ortrait  l>y  one  of  these  men  hears  inncli 
the  same  relationship  to  a portrait  hy  one  of  onr 
l)cst  photograjjhers  as  the  ])lan  of  a battleship 
hears  to  Turner's  "Fighting  Temeraire”. 

What  is  the  outlook  for  the  future?  Are  our 
leading  i)ortrait-men  on  the  right  lines?  Are 
their  jjriTiciples  sound?  In  some  directions  one 
can  di.scern  very  hopeful  signs,  indeed;  in  others, 
nothing  hut  indications  of  a backward  movement. 
Among  the  ho])eful  signs  is  the  smaller  amount 
of  ret(juching  done  on  portrait  negatives.  Photog- 
raphers are  l)eginning  to  nnderstanil  that  the 
human  face  is  not  made  of  alabaster.  The  tone 
and  textiire  of  the  flesh  and  the  subtle  modeling 
of  the  features  caiiTiot  be  re]>resented  by  smooth- 
ing U])  the  negative  anti  making  the  features 
a])pear  as  if  they  had  been  boiled  or  inflated  by  a 
bieycle-])ump.  A large  number  of  ])ortraits 
turneil  out  by  ])rofe.ssioual  photographers  are 
hopelessly  ruined  by  the  retoucher.  There  is  no 
artist  living  who  can  make  a drawing  as  perfect 
as  photography — the  gradation  and  fttrm  are 
beyond  the  power  of  the  human  hand  to  imitate. 
To  try  to  imjtrove  this  by  means  of  bad  draughts- 
manship  makes  the  result  look  ridiculous.  And 
it  is  a healthy  sign  to  see  ])orlraits  which  show 
little  or  no  evidence  of  this  maltreatment. 

Although  retoucluTig  the  face  on  tlu'  negative 
has  diminished,  there  has  been  a reerudescenee  of 
a form  of  retouching  which  is  still  more  inaidistic. 
A few  years  ago  nearly  all  ])hotogra])hers  were 
urging  what  was  known  as  the  sketeh-jxutrait. 
d'liei'e  has  l)een  nofhing  ])rodueeil  in  i)hotogra[)hy 
more  likel>'  to  give  the  cold  shoulder  to  anybody 
with  artistic  ])ereeptions  than  this  ill-advised 
atteni|)t  to  introduce  a new  st>  le.  Good  |>hotog- 
raphy  and  ba<l  drawing  ilo  not  blend,  and  the 
sooner  ])hotographers  realise  this,  the  better  it 
will  l)e  for  them.  Then,  in  addition  to  the 
sketeh-])ortrait,  there  has  been  in  vogu(>  for  a 
nmnl)er  of  years  a method  of  drawing  in  back- 


grounds on  the  negative.  Everything  I have 
.said  about  the  sketch-portrait  applies  to  this. 
Still,  allowing  for  these  drawbacks,  it  is  quite 
evident  tliat  retouching  in  portraiture  is  begin- 
ning to  be  kept  a little  more  under  control. 

Another  hopeful  sign  is  the  modern  style  of 
lighting.  The  best  portraits  produced  to-day  are 
undoubtedly  tho.se  which  show  indications  of  a 
return  to  .simj)le.  straightforward  lighting,  such 
as  has  been  used  by  the  great  painters  of  all 
ages.  It  has  taken  photographers  years  to  find 
out  what  a very  simple  thing  is  the  lighting  of 
a portrait.  Books  and  articles  on  studio-lighting 
have  all  treated  lighting  as  a complex  problem, 
and  have  ignored  the  basic  principles  and  set 
aside  laws  which  were  established  when  the  sun 
first  began  to  shine.  Instead  of  getting  their 
knowledge  by  a carefnl  study  of  the  effects  of 
lighting  on  casts  and  models,  photographers 
struggle  blindly  with  their  reflectors,  screens, 
and  diffu.sers  until  they  have  landed  themselves 
so  far  from  nature  and  truth,  that  they  are 
hardly  able  to  api>reciate  the  simple  beauty  of  a 
direct  and  vigorous  portrait.  Every  young 
I)hotographer  shoidd  be  compelled  to  work  for  a 
time  in  a well-lighted  sttidio  without  any  of  the 
usual  paraphernalia  for  controlling  the  light. 

Think  of  the  advance  in  the  science  of  photog- 
raphy since  Hill's  day.  What  would  Hill  have 
been  able  to  do  if  he  had  lived  to-day?  One 
wonders  whether  the  conditions  under  wdiich 
Hill  was  comi)elled  to  work  did  not  help  him 
rather  than  hinder  him.  Hill  was  forced  to 
work  in  a direct,  powerful  light,  and  to  give 
long  ex])osures.  Is  not  a great  deal  of  the  beauty 
in  his  work  due  to  the.se  two  factors?  Is  not 
much  of  the  pictorial  (|uality  in  his  work  due 
to  the  value  of  cast  shadows?  To-day  we  are  all 
speed-chasers.  But  is  there  not  something  to 
be  said  for  the  long  exposure?  We  decrease  our 
lighting,  soften  down  by  screens,  filter  through 
muslin  or  cheese-cloth,  until  we  have  hardly 
any  light  at  all;  then,  to  make  photographs 
in  this  semi-gloom,  we  must  have  the  fastest  lens 
])rocnrable  and  the  speediest  sensitive  material. 
We  place  our  sitters  iu  semi-darkuess,  which 
makes  the  pu])ils  of  their  eyes  dilate,  and  we 
wonder  that  we  get  the  photographic  stare.  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  i>or- 
traits  jn-oduced  have  been  those  maile  with 
eomj)arativel\’  long  e.xjiosures.  Between  twenty 
and  thirty  years  ago,  Bembrandt  lighting  was  in 
vogue,  and  it  is  being  revived  to-day  in  a some- 
what different  form  and  under  a different  name. 
In  the  old  form,  the  sitter  was  photographed 
against  the  light,  the  ]>rofile  telling  practieally 
as  a white  outline  against  the  deej)  shadows. 
In  this  new  ".stunt,"  the  face  is  .softly  lighted. 


and  tlu'11  a din'ct  hoam  of  light  is  foni'cd  on  tlio 
oar,  nose,  forehead,  or  cheek,  and  tlie  resnit  is 
anything  hnt  ])leasing.  Tlie  iiictures  are  striking 
and  interesting,  hnt  sneh  ligliting  becomes  a 
fetish,  and  everybody  uses  it.  with  results  that 
can  only  be  degrading  to  jiure.  honest  portraiture. 

In  my  oihnion.  the  most  marked  advance 
has  been  made  in  jiosing.  There  has  been  a 
distinct  breakaway  from  the  three  or  four  con- 
ventional looses  that  served  for  every  t>])e  of 
sitter  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  I’hotograjihers 
are  not  now  afraid  to  cut  out  the  text-book 
rules.  iMen  are  not  made  to  aji])i'ar  as  if  their 
backbones  were  ])etrified.  and  women  to  look  as 
if  their  necks  were  made  of  rubber.  Then'  is, 
however,  still  some  reluctance  to  tackle  the 
full-length  figure,  and  a shyness  about  showing 
the  hanils  in  the  jmrtrait.  The  photogra])her  is 
afraid,  and  jdays  for  safety.  Every  ])hotog- 
rapher  who  has  a really  sound  understanding  of 
charactcri'tic  jiortraiture  knows  that  the  hands 
are  very  valuable  in  hcl])ing  to  ])ortray  character. 

There  are  a few  indications  that  arc  not  cpiitc 
>o  hopeful.  One  is  tone  or.  I should  say.  the 
lack  of  tone.  If  you  take  out  twenty  jihotog- 
rajihcrs  from  those  who  are  ])ractising  ))hotog- 
ra])hy  in  this  country,  you  have  six  thousand  left 
who  have  never  grasjied  the  meaning  f)f  tone  or 
values,  d'here  is  room  for  a great  deal  of  educa- 
tion in  this  direction.  If  a picture  is  out  of  tone, 
it  is  a failure.  Yon  have  all  seen  hnnilreds  of 
striking  photograjihs  ruined  by  false  values, 
j)ortraits  with  srnne  part  of  the  face  or  gown, 
or  with  some  accessory,  shrieking  out  like  an 
instrument  out  of  tune  in  an  orchestra.  Study 
the  old  masters  if  you  want  to  get  an  idea  of  tone 
— ^ clas(|uc/'.  Hembramlt  and  Raeburn. 


d'hen  there  is  a lack  of  versatility.  One  leailing 
l)hotographer  may  make  a very  successful  ])or- 
trait  in  a high  key.  Because  this  is  successful, 
other  ])hotographers  all  over  the  country  say 
that  that  is  the  fashion  they  must  go  in  for; 
and  when  somebody  else  makes  an  e(|nall>- 
successful  ])ortrait  in  a low  key,  the  fashion  veers 
around  in  that  direction.  Rliotographers  will 
not  thiidc  out  jioses  and  lighting  for  themselves. 
Neither  high-key  nor  low-key  work  will  suit  all 
subjects.  Took  at  Raeburn's  jiortraits  of  men — 
strong  lights.  i>rononnccd  lines,  definite  shadows. 
Then  look  at  his  |)ortraits  of  ehildren,  soft  light- 
ing. not  yet  settled  down  into  sha])es,  suggest- 
ing the  spirit  of  childhood;  ami  his  ])ortraits  of 
women,  com])arat ively  strong  lights,  but  not 
so  strong  as  in  the  men.  the  outlines  not  very 
definite,  but  more  decorative.  Raeburn  ada]>ts 
his  style  of  lighting  to  his  subject.  As  iii  lighting, 
so  in  jMising,  every  sitter  should  be  a new  problem. 
So.  too.  in  everything  else,  mounting,  working 
in  the  background  on  vignettes!  i)ortraits,  and  so 
on.  When  i)hotograi)hers  begin  to  tliiid<  for 
themselves  and  study  character.  the>’  will  do 
better.  It  is  good  to  go  periodically  to  the  public 
galleries  ami  n'ceive*  ideas  and  insjiirat ion.  'I'his 
is  far  better  than  learning  a number  of  doilges 
and  committing  to  memory  certain  formuhe. 

Mr.  Bell  then  showed  a collection  of  portraits 
in  the  form  of  lantern-slides,  including  exam|)les 
of  the  work  of  Hugo  van  AVadenoycn.  Herbert 
Lambert.  Swan  AVatson.  AA’illiam  ('rooke.  Craig 
-Annan,  Angus  Basil.  R.  X.  Speaight.  Marcus 
-Ailams,  and  workers  in  Canada.  Cnited  States. 
France.  Spain.  Denmark.  Switzerlaml.  ami  by 
I’erschciil  in  Berlin. — I.rr-furc  airen  hfforc  the 
PhotrKjraphir  Socict;/. 


SOAIE  of  u-  'till  consificr  it  (|uitc  an  ordeal  to 
have  our  photograph'  taken  y)rofe"ionally.  but 
what  'luiuld  we  have  >aid  had  our  exj)erienr-e 
been  that  of  one  of  the  fir't  victim'.'  Imagine 
the  ])hotographer  calmly  painting  your  far-c 
white,  while  he  informed  you  that  tlie  flc'h  did 
nr)t  reflect  'ufficient  light  to  affect  the  chemical' 
on  hi'  photograj)liic  j)late.  F,\  cn  that  trial  would 
'ink  intr»  in'ignificance  when  >ou  were  bohlly 
infornied  that  you  mu't  'it  |)erfcctl\-  'till  for 
about  twenty  minute'.  The  tormentor  wa' 
merciful  enough  t<>  allow  the  'itter  to  ke<  j)  hi' 
or  her  <•}(-<  clo'ed.  Indeed  thi'  w;.'  a nece'sity. 
for  the  full  'Unlight  wa'  to  be  reflecte.l  onto  the 
face.  The  y)hf)togra()her  'ceni'  to  have  had  'oim- 
thought  of  hi'  j)atient''  comfort,  for  he  j)a"efl 
the  siiidiglit  thrf)Ugh  a gla"  tank  containi?)g  a 


solution  of  blue-stone  to  absorb  the  heat  ra>s. 
During  the  twenty  minutes — it  would  seem  like 
hours  -through  which  the  painted  suiiject  sat 
inotionless.  the  ](hotogra])her  seems  to  have 
busied  himself  arranging  that  any  white  |)art  oi 
the  (Ires'  did  not  remain  loo  long  cxjioscd  to  the 
light.  For  iu'tancc.  his  iii'lrnctions  wore:  “A 
per'on  drc'scci  in  a black  coal  and  open  wai't- 
coat  of  the  sa?ne  color  mu't  |)ut  on  a 1cin|)orar.\’ 
front  of  a drab  or  flesh  color,  or.  b\  the  lime  that 
hi'  face  and  the  fine  shadows  of  his  woolen  cloth- 
ing are  evolved,  hi'  'liirt  will  be  'olari'cd.  and 
be  blue,  or  even  black,  with  a halo  aronml  it.  " 

If  wo  picture  the  poor  'itter  with  white  face 
am!  clo'C(|  evc'.  we  cannot  imagine  that  the 
rc'iilting  picture  would  be  a "'peaking  likenc". 

ClIVUl.KS  R.  t.lUsON. 


September 

The  coming  of  September.  Ilie  turning-])oinl 
of  the  season,  is  something  to  be  eagerly 
antici])ate(l  each  year  anil  its  beant>'  remembered. 
The  pen-])ictnres  of  the  poet  can  be  dniilicated 
l>y  the  Antochromist  many  times  over  dnring 
this  month.  I'he  variety  and  richness  of  the 
.scene  is  virtually  nnlimitefl.  'I'liere  is  beauty 
everywhere,  as  if  nature  were  niifler  a sjicll  of 
enchantment,  and  the  foliage  of  the  trees  is  at 
its  highest  flevelopment  of  color  and  brilliancy. 
Few  thoughtful  persons  can  come  into  close 
contact  witli  the  forests  and  ])astnres  at  this 
time,  when  the  leaves  and  grasses  are  changing, 
who  do  not  even  take  a new  direction  in  their 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  who  are  not  (piickened 
in  their  spiritual  life  by  what  tliey  see.  There  is 
something  in  the  very  atmosphere  that  reaches 
out  to  the  mind  and  heart,  and  even  those  who 
cannot  express  themselves  are  aware  of  sensa- 
tions that  are  inspiring  anfl  helpful.  It  is  the 
message  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  I'he 
tree  does  not  die  wlien  its  leaves  fall,  but  begins 
to  prepare  itself  for  another  year's  mission. 

Perpetuating  Useful  Hints 

H()^^  fiften  has  the  careful  observer  not 
noticed  a marked  difference  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  a new  clerk  or  .'alesman  who.  having 
superseded  one  of  exceptional  ability,  has  jirovcd 
to  fie  a great  disaf)j)ointmcnt.  Of  cour'C.  the 
holfler  of  an  executive  po.^ition  is  >u[)i)osefl  to  be 
at  lea>t  familiar  with  the  duties  he  ha>  tieen 
electefl  or  engagcfl  to  fierform.  From  personal 
oliservation  and  >tudy.  if  not  from  actual  experi- 
ence. lie  will  have  learned  much  that  i'  going  to 
be  valuable  to  him  in  lii>  new  post  of  aetivity, 
in  addition  to  the  iii'truction'  he  receive'  from 
hi'  superior:  fmt  unles'  he  'hows  an  eagerne'S  to 
inerea'C  hi'  stock  of  knowledge  and  di-eharge  his 
dutic'  in  an  exemjilarv  manner,  lie  will  not  make 
a name  for  himself.  It  matters  not  wliether  the 
incumbent  filN  a low  ora  higli  jio'ition  of  activity. 
It  i'  'imply  a f|UC'tion  of  effieieney — the  ipiality 
of  'crvice  rendered.  lb-  i'  fortunate,  indeerl.  if 
hi'  predecc"Or — he  wlio  filled  tlie  position  >o 
brilliantly  fiefore  him — i>  thoughtful  enough  to 
inifiarf  to  him  certain  U'cful  Idiit'  acquired  during 
hi'  own  term  of  office,  enabling  him  to  render 
di'tingui'heil  service  to  his  club  and  give  it  an 


enviable  reputation.  On  tlu'  other  hand,  it 
happens  only  too  frei|ucntly  that  a retiring 
official  ncgh'cts  to  render  this  friendly  service  to 
the  succeeding  incumlient.  although  he  is  not 
obliged  to  do  so.  AVhat  may  aiijicar  to  be  merely 
neglect  or  inditt’erence  may  really  be  selfishness, 
if  not  actually  a feeling  akin  to  jealousy.  Hajijiily 
such  cases  are  rare,  for  the  general  tcndi'iicy 
among  well-ordered  minds  is  to  lie  generous  and 
helpful.  An  example  of  this  fine  trait  came  to 
the  jiersonal  attention  of  the  Editor,  recently, 
as  he  lingered  near  the  sales-counter  of  a local 
])hoto-sui)ply  store.  The  former  highly  etlicient 
head  salesman  had  accepted  a ])o.sition  tliat 
took  him  out  of  doors  a large  jiart  of  the  time — 
a change  made  necessary  by  the  state  of  his 
health.  His  successor  was  an  experienced  jihoto- 
salcsman.  but  not  familiar  with  the  ways  of  the 
house,  nor  with  the  jieculiarities  of  some  of  its 
most  valuable  customers.  The  former  salesman, 
on  his  own  volition,  has  made  frequcid  visits  to 
Ids  successor,  imiiarting  to  him  all  such  infor- 
mation, and  will  contiTiue  this  course  of  friendly 
advice  just  so  long  as  it  may  be  exiiedient. 

Another  instance  is  recalled  one  that  is  filled 
at  least  with  pleasing  jiossibilit ies.  .V  flourishing 
camera  club,  whicli  the  Editor  has  in  mind, 
recently  lost  the  services  of  its  regnlar  secretary 
— a man  of  remarkable  energy  ami  resoiireeful- 
ncss.  'idle  present  inenmbent  ap])cars  to  be 
equally  zeahuis.  but  is  lacking  in  several  iiipior- 
tant  essentials  and  without  a (irospeet  of  immmli- 
ate  improvement.  I'he  two  men  ought  to  get 
together,  the  former  secretary  transmitting  to 
Ids  successor  all  the  details  of  the  office  together 
with  every  u.'eful  hint  ami  wrinkle  that  con- 
tributed to  his  own  succc.'S  and  made  his  retire- 
ment a source  of  general  regret.  Indeed,  such  a 
tran'inis.'ion  of  jirar’tical  knowleilge  .'houhl  be 
not  only  voluntary,  Imt  the  entire  .'tore  of  infor- 
mation be  handed  down  from  one  incumbent  to 
the  next — in  other  word',  jierpetuated. 


It  ma>'  not  be  loo  much  to  lio|)c  that  arli'l- 
photograjilier'  will  be  eoii'iderate  enough  to 
pa"  fin  to  other',  a'  ua'  done  to  them.  eiTlain 
little  dodgC'  which  make  for  'ueee"ful  por- 
traiture the  projicr  control  of  the  >iller  ' Iqi' 
and  the  direi  tion  of  the  eyc'. 
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Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 

worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awariled  in  ])hotographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Er.\  Mag.\- 
ziXE,  or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first 
prize  may  have  a solid  silver  enp,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
rai>hers  of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  profe.ssional. 

2.  Mo  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  en- 
tered, but  they  must  represent,  throughout, 
the  personal,  unaided  work  of  competi- 
tors. Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be- 
fore Photo-Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface 
and  sej)ias  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  having  the  same 
gradations  and  detail.  All  prints  should  be  mounted 
on  stiff  lioards. 

3.  Vn.succe.ssf id  prints  will  he  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  nr 
fraction  is  .sent  leith  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  mu.st  hear  the  maker's  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  he  accompanied  hy  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  (jii'ing  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  nudre,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  .stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclo.se  return- po.stage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  .sent  for  a 2-cent  .stamp.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  prin  t ex- 
actly for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  I’rints  receiving  prizes  or  Ilonoraljle  Alention  be- 
come the  lii-operty  of  l’nr)To-ERA  Ma(;azixe,  unless 
otherwise  requesfed  by  the  conte.stant.  However,  this 
does  not  prevent  the  [diotographer  from  di.sposing  of 
other  ])rints  from  sneh  negatives  after  he  shall  have 
received  official  recognition. 

(!.  On  account  of  the  present  high  i)rices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  conqietitors  may  .send  large  plants 
mounted  with  narrow  margins;  but  in  every  ea.se, 
prints  shonM  be  protected  by  strong,  stiff  boards,  or 
of  a kind  tliat  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
[lackages  may  be  .sent  by  exjiress  {jirepaiil). 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twi'lve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter,  d'he  too  fre(|iient  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  .same  competitor  tends  to 
iliseonrage  other  partiei|)ants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions ajijicar  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Advanced  Competition — Marines 
Closed  June  30,  1922 

Fir.st  Prize:  William  S.  Davis. 

Second  Prize:  Fred  Aberle. 

Third  Prize:  F.  W.  G.  Moebirs. 

Honorable  Mention:  W.  S.  Baldwin,  F.  E.  Bronson, 
Dr.  Geo.  E.  Blackham,  Cornelia  Clark,  Charles  Clay- 
ton, Jr.,  Allen  Fra.ser,  Alercedes  Gillies,  O.  R.  Gregory, 
\^m.  B.  Imlach,  J.  Thornton  Johirston,  Dr.  K.  Koike, 
Charles  Lederle.  Alexander  Murrav,  Kenneth  D. 
Smith. 

Subjects  for  Competition— 1922 

“Parks.”  Closes  September  30. 

“Architectural  Subjects.”  Clo,ses  October  31 

“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 

“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


Subjects  for  Competition — 1923 

“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  January  31. 

“ Aliscellaneous.”  Closes  February  iS. 
“Child-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 
“Still-Life.”  Closes  April  30. 

“Bridges.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Marines.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Landscapes  with  F'igures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  August  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers’  and  Be- 
ginners’ Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other- 
wise, how  is  the  jury  to  know.^ 


THE  LONE  \VAT(  HER 


Cloud  negatives 

P'oRMERLT.  it  wa«  ea^y  to  piirfha'e  floii(l-neL'alivc> 
in  any  size  on  either  '>r  film.  >ay>  J l>>  Unlixh 

Journal.  These  are  no  lontrer  li-ted  liy  the  tlealer'. 
anfl  it  is  to  l>e  presumed  that,  a^  artiele>  of  rommeree. 
they  have  eea.sed  to  exist.  Thi-  i'.  l)erhap-.  not  alto- 
Jjpther  to  l>e  re{.Tetted.  a^  it  wa'  'ometime*  rather 
emharras~inL’  for  an  exhibitor  to  find  hi'  elond-effert 
duplicated  in  one  or  more  other  picture'  in  the  'ame 
show.  considerable  amount  of  judj.'ment  lia'  to  lie 
exercised  in  the  making'  of  cloud-neyativC'  for  print- 
injf-in.  a'  di'tineui-hcfl  from  tho'C  in  which  the  cloud- 
effect  i'  in  itself  the  point  of  intere't.  the  latter  cla" 
inclurle-  f>olfl.  stormy  skies.  -un'Cts  ami  'iinri'C'.  and  for 
the  former  the  more  common-plare.  but  'till  t>eautiful. 
cumul)!'  or  cirru'  form'  are  more  t'enerally  'uitable. 

.\'  the  form'  of  these  cloud'  vary  during  the  coiir'e 
of  the  flay,  it  i'  desirable  tf>  mark  iiiion  each  net'ative 
the  hour  at  which  it  wa'  ma<le.  .Xlthoimh  it  rlfK-'  nfit 
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matter  in  ordinary  cffuimercial  work  whether  a miil-ilay 
sky  is  printed  into  an  cveniiu;  negative,  so  lonu  as  the 
peneral  effect  i'  i,ofKl.  critics  may  not  be  so  merciful  if 
the  same  thing  is  done  in  an  avowerlli'  pictorial  com- 
|)f)sitif)ii.  For  important  work  it  is  even  desirable  to 
photograjih  the  cloud  ami  l.indscai'.e  from  the  same 
'pf)t  at  the  same  time  of  day;  but.  of  course,  not  neces- 
sarily f>n  the  same  da\-,  as  the  ctfiidif  ioii'  are  often  not 
favf)rable  ff>r  ,'f)  df)ing.  ,\lt  hough  clomis  ma>-  be  obtained 
sfimetimC'  upon  the  .'ame  negative  as  the  land'cape 
'Ubjeet.  it  i'  iifft  well  to  rely  on  iloing  so  \-ery  often,  a'  it 
i'  next  tf)  impf)"ible  to  f>btain  the  nece"ar\-  cfUitra'I 
in  the  'ky  if  there  i'  strong  contrast  in  the  foregrtfuml. 
(iratluatcfl  eolf)r-'creeU'  have  been  Irieil  to  conijien'ate 
for  thi'  fli'i)arity;  but  they  are  ffbvitni'ly  of  limiteil 
applicatiffn.  a'  the  gradatiffii  mu't  extemi  aero"  the 
entire  'uliject.  irre'jiecti ve  f>f  buihling'  fir  trec'. 

Fairly  gfifal  clfiml-negativc'  may  be  obtainc'l  upfin 
sifiw.  fir'linary  platC'  without  a filter:  but  the  oefa'ion' 
upfin  which  thi'  i'  pfi"ible  are  'o  few  that  it  i'  well 
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FRED  ABERLE 


always  to  use  color-sensitive  plates  with  a suitable 
filter.  A rleeji  yellow  filter  is  usually  not  the  most 
suitiihle.  Even  a deep  blue  .sky  does  not  f-ive  the  im- 
pression of  black  to  the  eye.  which  is  the  result  of  the 
total  eliminatiou  of  blue  resultiuf;  from  too  deep  a filter. 
Exposure  may  pre.sent  some  difficulties  at  first;  but  a 
modification  of  the  strip-test,  as  used  in  bromide-print- 
ing. will  helj)  greatly  in  this  direction.  As  clouds  are 
constantly  moving,  it  is  impossible  to  eni])loy  the 
ordinary  method  of  drawing  the  slide  out  in  .sections; 
but  it  is  possible  to  arrange  .strijis  of  card  to  part  ially 
mask  the  plate  so  that,  let  us  say,  three  quite  inde- 
pendent exi)osures  can  be  made  upon  the  .same  ])late. 
giving  double  the  time  at  each  change.  This  test  may 
be  made  at  home;  and,  if  jiossible.  the  time  taken  to 
obtain  a.  full  tint  ui)on  a Watkins  or  \\'ynne  meter 
should  be  notcfl.  the  meter  being  pointed  to  the  sky. 
Subseriuently,  the  exposure  may  be  increased  or  dimin- 
ished in  proportion  to  the  meter-time.  .stoj>.  iilate  and 
filter  being  unaltered. 

It  might  not  be  thought  that  halation  would  cau.se 
trouble  in  this  class  of  work;  but  it  will  lie  found  that 
much  better  toue-\alues  will  be  obtained  ui>oii  a backeil 
plate  or  a film  than  upon  an  unbacked  one.  Eihns  are 
l)articularly  suitable  for  eloud-work,  as  they  can  be 
priuteil  from  either  sid(“,  so  that  the  clouds  may  be 
lighted  from  the  same  direct  ion  as  the  lauilscape.  'I'he 
camera  should  not.  be  pointed  up  to  the  sky.  but  should 
be  kept  level  and  the  front  raised,  so  that  the  clomls 
apjiear  as  they  would  if  made  with  the  landscape'. 
.\ny  keen  ob.server  of  nature  would  ileteet  the  error  of 
jirinting  clouds  situated  near  the  zenith  into  a position 
near  the  horizon.  In  order  to  see  readily  which  is  the 
top  of  the  negative  a small  portion  of  the  view  shoulil  be 


included  upon  the  plate.  .Assistants  hav’e  been  known 
to  [irint  in  clouds  standing  upon  their  ends,  though  this 
is  less  likely  to  occur  than  printing  them  upside-down. 

It  has  always  been  customary  to  make  cloud-nega- 
tives very  thin,  and  there  is  no  disadvantage  in  doing  so 
for  [irinting-mit  i)roces.ses.  With  bromide-printing  and 
enlarging,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  better  to  aim  at 
greater  density,  so  that  there  is  not  such  a great  dif- 
ference between  the  two  exposures.  If  the  view-nega- 
tive re(|uires  twenty  .seconds  in  the  enlarger,  and  the 
cloud  only  two  or  lliree,  a very  slight  error  in  exposure 
of  the  latter  will  spoil  the  print,  but.  if  the  sky  required 
apiiroximately  the  same  exiiosure,  the  percentage  of 
error  would  be  much  less. 

,\s  a general  rule,  it  will  be  found  easier  and  more 
exiieditious  to  put  in  skies  u])on  bromide-prints  by 
means  of  the  enlarger,  even  if  the  prints  are  the  .same 
size  as  the  negative.  This  course  allows  of  the  cloud 
being  eidarged  or  re<luced  to  any  degree,  or  of  being 
used  on  either  side.  Many  failures  result  from  excess 
of  carefulness,  that  is  to  .say,  a mask  which  exactly 
follows  the  outline  of  the  view  is  cut  ami  held  fairly 
close  to  the  i>aper.  This  almost  always  results  iu  a very 
|)erceptible  band — either  lighter  or  darker  than  the 
sky — which  shows  at  the  junction,  and  trees  often  show 
white  pajier  between  the  lioughs.  A roughly-cut  mask, 
kept  well  in  motion,  ami  allowing  a slight  overlap,  will, 
as  a rule,  be  found  (piite  .satisfactory. 

Some  i)hotographers  trust  to  luck  when  giving  half- 
second  cxi>osures  with  a camera  iu  the  hand;  others 
trust  a triiiod.  The  former  curse  their  luck;  the 
latter  forget  to  ble.ss  the  tri|>od. 

A.  Seamon  Ster. 
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Would-be  Substitutes  for  Safranin 

The  great  success  of  the  safranin-process  for  desensi- 
tising photographic  plates  when  develf)ping  them  has 
given  rise  to  numerous  recommendations  of  sulistitiites 
for  which  advantages  are  claimed  whirl)  it  is  saitl 
the  pheno-safranin  rloes  not  pr)-sess.  For  instance, 
a certain  Herr  Funger.  in  an  addre-s  on  Ih’  safranin- 
prr)ces-  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  I’lauen 
i^axony..  objecterl  to  the  red  stain  made  on  the  finger- 
by  the  safranin  and  on  that  accrnint  had  -ought  out 
other  coloring  materials  and  he  recommenrletl  in-tearl 
of  the  safranin  the  use  of  filter-green  or  cr.rallin,  which 
he  sairl  liari  the  same  action  without  staining  the 
fintrer-I 

I have  compared  ro-rd-acirl  as  well  a-  rapiil  filter- 
green  in  their  practical  working,  with  pheno-sairanin 
anri  must  say  that  with  yellow  light  under  the  same 
conditions  the  safranin  gave  faultles-ly  rlcar  nega- 
tives. hut  with  the  others  the  plates  were  r-ompletely 
fogeed.  As  suh'titutes  for  the  safranin.  therefr)re, 
they  cannot  f»e  consirlererl. 

Recently  also.  Me--rs.  Lumiere  and  Seyewetz  recom- 
mended aurantia  a-  a substitute,  which  i-  in  no  way 
-uitable.  Highly  sensitive  plate-  were  l)athed  in  the 
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pheno-safranin  and  in  [icrfectly  inii'c  aurantia  (I  to 
•■ZO.IHH))  and  then  tested  with  uncolored  control  plates. 
.Vlthough  these  showed  7(i  degrees  of  sensitiveness  the 
aurantia-colored  plate  indicated  (id  degrees  and  the 
pheno-safranin  degrees,  .\ccording  to  this,  there 
was  much  feebler  desensitising  by  the  aurantia  in  com- 
I)arison  with  the  safranin.  With  the  former,  the 
plates  were  completely  fogged  but  with  the  .safranin 
they  came  out  absolutely  clear.  ( on.se(|uently.  the 
aurantia  does  not  offer  an  a<lequate  sul)stitute  for  the 
.safranin. — l.iij)pn-('rinncr  in  riinln;jrn;ihi!<rlir  l{n/ulxrliiiii . 

Reducing  Negatives  with  .Mercuric  Nitrate 

>TEIf;M.\NN  report-  in  Pliolmjrd phisrhr  Inrliisfrir 
that  he  has  found  mereurie  nitrate  very  u-efid  to  re- 
duce negatives,  its  action  being  very  similar  to  that 
of  harmer  - solution.  The  nitrate  of  mercury  forms 
an  energetic  solvent  of  silver  when  aciflified  with  nitric 
acid:  generally  a >2  prr  cent,  solution  i-  -ufficicni. 
If  the  reduction  i-  too  raj)id.  dilute  the  -olution  with 
water:  if  too  -low,  add  more  of  the  nitr;pte.  If  a -low 
and  partial  reduction  i-  de-ired.  a cohl.  saturated 
-oluti))n  t)f  -uli)hate  of  mercury  can  bi-  u-ed. 


MEMOIUAL  AUCII  PHILIP  B.  WALLACE 
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Advanced  Competition  Architectural  Sub- 
jects. Closes  October  ,0,  l‘)22 

We  (liDUght  (liat  oiir  rea<lers  iiiigiil  like  to  coiiaider 
.some  oilier  .siibjeet  liiaii  areliitect ore  tliis  year.  We 
wrote  lo  a mimlier  and  disem-ered  tliat  I lie  majority 
were  very  miirli  in  fa\'oi'  of  making  no  change  wlial- 
ever,  d'lie  consen.sns  of  o|)inion  .seemed  to  lie  that  the 
consideration  of  areliitect  nrc  was  a welcome  .sniiject 
and  that  it  .ser\cd  to  le.st  the  canierist's  skill  as  no 
other  competition  aji|)eared  to  dii.  Hence,  we  olfer  it 
again  and  lio]ie  that  those  w ho  enjoy  the  pictorial  study 
of  architecture  will  .send  in  their  very  best  prints. 

It  is  very  .satisfying  and  encouraging  to  note  the  real 
interest  that  is  shown  in  onr  monthly  com]ietilions. 
As  I have  .said  elsewhere,  the  Kditors  of  IhioTo-KnA 


M ABAZiXE  eomiuct  fhese  comiietition.s  with  the  desire 
to  encourage  and  to  stimulate  workers  to  make  the 
most  of  the  art  and  .science  of  photography.  We 
are  eager  to  help  every  reader  to  become  snccc.ssfnl, 
])hotograi)hically . d'o  that  end,  we  maintain  high 
standards  and.  at  times,  we  may  a|)j)ear  to  be  hyper- 
critical; blit  we  are  making  a sincere  effort  to  convince 
the  amateur  and  iirofe.ssional  jiholographer  that  only 
the  best  thonghi,  effort  and  workmansliip  will  enable 
him  lo  obtain  the  greatest  benefit  from  photography. 

In  all  ]ihotography.  there  is  no  subject  that  reiphres 
such  attention  lo  light  and  shade,  to  ]wiint  of  view 
and  to  treatment,  as  architectural  photography. 
iMorcover.  there  is  a certain  amount  of  resjionsibility 
associated  with  architectural  photography  in  the  .sen.se 
that  the  canierist  is  trying  to  perpetuate  ]iictorially 
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some  of  the  liighest  intelleetuai  and  beautiful  expres- 
sions of  the  architect.  A beautiful  Inhlding — and 
there  are  many  in  nearly  every  city  and  town — is  as 
much  a work  of  art  as  a beautiful  jiaintiug  or  jihoto- 
graph:  and.  when  the  worker  attempts  to  photograph 
such  a building,  let  him  not  forget  to  retain  every  line 
as  the  architect  intended  it  should  be — otherwise,  the 
picture  will  l>ecome  but  a record-photograph. 

In  this  competition.  photogra])hs  of  ilome.stic,  church, 
commercial  and  government  buildings  are  acceptable. 
The  purpo.se  is  to  have  workers  confine  them.selves  to 
subjects  that  repre.sent  architecture.  .Vn  old  farm- 
house may  prove  to  be  an  excellent  example  of  Colonial 
architecture  and  thus  would  be  welcome  to  the  jury. 
Huildings  in  towns  and  villages  are  as  promising  suli- 
jects  as  tho.se  in  large  cities.  A Colonial  town-hall  or 
a library  in  a New  England  village  may  be  made  as 
picturescpie  as  an  old  Spanish  monastery  in  California. 
The  tremendous  sky-scrapers  of  New  York  City  are  a 
constant  invitation,  by  day  and  by  night,  to  the  in- 
telligent worker.  My  object  in  mentioning  these  sub- 
jects. indiscriminately,  is  to  convey  the  idea  that  any 
building  that  possesses  pronounced  architectural  in- 
terest and  beauty  is  a suitable  subject  for  this  com- 
petition. The  point  to  remember  is.  to  .select  some  bit 
of  architecture  that  makes  a strong  appeal  and  to  photo- 
graph that  in  preference  to  another  bit  that  is  appar- 
ently lifeless  and  cold. 

One  of  the  most  important  preliminary  steps  in  the 
photography  of  all  architectural  subjects  is  a thorough 
study  of  every  possible  point  of  view.  There  will 
always  Ire  one  point  from  which  the  best  result  may  be 
obtained.  As  soon  as  this  has  been  determined,  a 
careful  study  of  light  and  shade  should  be  made. 
.\fter  many  unsuccessful  attempts  “to  get  things  just 
right",  the  canierist  may  find  that  by  night  his  sub- 
ject Irecomes  alive  with  the  very  effect  that  he  cannot 
obtain  by  daylight.  Often,  an  artfully  concealed 
street-lamp  works  wonders.  In  some  ca.ses.  light 
from  within  the  building  enables  the  canierist  to  obtain 
the  de-ired  effect.  Whenever  possible,  it  is  well  to  make 
the  picture  tell  a story.  Moreover,  the  worker  who 
can  get  away  from  a purely  commercial  reproduction 
is  to  be  praised.  Of  course,  many  subjects  are  without 
even  the  semblance  of  a story:  but  there  are  likewise 
many  that  combine  architectural  beauty  with  artistic 
and  spiritual  feeling.  There  is  an  old  adage  that  is 
particularly  applicable  to  architectural  photography: 
"Do  not  bite  off  more  than  you  can  chew."  If  a beau- 
tiful fagade  is  preferable  to  the  picture  of  an  entire 
building — photograph  the  facade  and  let  another  cam- 
erist  attempt  the  entire  building.  There  are  many 
buildings  that  are  so  situated  that  it  is  virtually  impos- 
sible to  include  their  entire  length  or  breadth  on  the 
plate  or  film.  Even  by  usintr  a wide-angle  len-.  the 
desired  re-ult  i-  not  to  lie  olitained.  In  -uch  cases, 
the  intelligent  worker  will  confine  himself  to  a part  of 
the  building  that  will  lend  itself  to  the  be-t  advantage. 

.Vothint'  in  architecture  i-  more  l)cautiful  than  a 
hit'h  tower,  either  -tanding  alone  or  a-  part  of  a biiild- 
int'.  .\t  the  same  time,  there  are  few  more  difficult 
-ubjects  to  photoCTaph.  Enless  the  camera  is 
equipjK-d  with  a risint'-anrl-falling  front,  or  a swing- 
back.  it  may  lie  well  to  seek  rither  'ubject-.  fr>r  a tower 
that  i'  not  plumb,  or  one  that  i-  di-torted.  will  be 
rejected  at  once  by  the  jury.  In  -ome  ca-e-.  the  cam- 
erist  may  l>e  fortunate  enoiit'h  to  of»tain  the  de-ired 
result  at  some  distanre  from  the  snf,ject  by  u-ing  a 
telephoto-attachment.  The  worker  sfiould  always  re- 
memlier  that  the  plate  or  film  mu-t  l>e  ab'oliitelv 
parallel  to  the  upright  lines  of  the  building  U,  Ik-  photo- 
graphed. otherwise  the  subject  will  app-ar  larger  at 


the  to[)  or  bottom  or  vice  vcr.sa — according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  camera,  upward  or  dowuwanl.  .\ttention 
to  this  is  advisalile  also  when  i)hotograi)hing  from  a 
hou.setoj)  or  a window.  The  u.se  of  wiile-angle  lenses 
is  often  nece.s.sary,  although  their  use  should  lie  cur- 
tailed as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  a\oid  distorted 
persiiective.  It  is  preferable  to  get  far  enough  away  to 
make  the  use  of  a wide-angle  lens  unneces.sary.  True 
enough,  this  is  not  always  possible.  However,  it  may 
be  seen  readily  that  architectural  photograjihy  involves 
much  technical  and  artistic  skill;  and  that  personal 
initiative  is  no  small  factor  to  olitain  results. 

Perhaps  in  no  branch  of  photograiihy  is  the  ques- 
tion of  exposure  of  greater  inqjortance  than  it  is  with 
regard  to  making  pictures  of  buildings.  Ex]H'rienced 
workers  know  that  a white  marble  bniiding  refiuires 
less  exposure  than  one  made  of  red  sandstone,  even 
though  both  buildings  are  lighted  liy  liright  sunlight. 
Likewi.se.  it  should  be  remembered  that  deep  shaclows 
underneath  porticos  and  doorways  reipiire  more  expo- 
sure. despite  the  fact  that  the  sun  may  be  shining 
Iirightly  outside.  The  old  maxim  to  ex])o.se  for  the 
shadows  is  very  much  in  force  with  regard  to  archi- 
tectural photography.  In  all  ca.ses,  careful  attcntifin 
should  be  given  to  the  material  of  which  a building  is 
constructed,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  color  of 
the  entrances,  facades,  porticos  and  other  parts  of  the 
building  that  differ  in  color  from  the  main  building. 
Since  colors  may  be  photographed  to  greater  or  les.ser 
advantage,  it  may  lie  .seen  that  a white  building  with 
green  trimmings  would  require  ilifferent  treatment  from 
a red  building  with  white  trimmings.  The.se  little 
points  may  ajipear  to  lie  superfinous;  but  succe.ssful 
architectural  photography  takes  these  very  details  into 
strict  account.  Needless  to  say.  a reliable  exposure- 
meter.  color-screen,  trijiod  and  orthochromatic  plates 
and  films  are  es.sential  to  success.  Of  cour.se.  excel- 
lent photographs  are  made  without  the.se  accessories; 
but  the  chances  of  success  are  lietter  if  the  canierist 
is  equipped  jiroperly. 

There  is  another  point  with  regard  to  architectural 
photograjihy  that  is  sometimes  overlooked.  It  is  not 
strictly  jihotographic.  but  it  is  very  interesting  and 
profitable,  nevertheless.  I refer  to  the  educational 
value  of  this  branch  of  jihotograjihy.  Enless  the 
worker  jiositively  .sets  his  mind  against  it.  he  is  vir- 
tually coinjielled  to  assimilate  historical  and  other  in- 
formation of  value.  It  does  not  seem  conceivable  that 
a camerist  could  photo^ajih  a lieautiful  jiublic  building 
without  inquiring  a little  into  its  history.  For  this 
reason  alone,  the  jiresent  conijietition  may  be  used  to 
great  advantage  by  amateur  and  jirofessional  jihotog- 
raphers  who  may  wish  to  combine  the  study  of  history 
and  the  mastery  of  architectural  jihotograjihy.  This 
suggestion  was  acccjitcd  last  year  by  several  workers, 
very  much  to  their  jileasure  and  benefit.  In  fact,  one 
camerist  u-ed  the  jiictures  and  information  obtained 
for  an  article  that  brought  him  a handsome  financial 
return. 

.\s  1 have  said  so  many  times,  ij  i.s  the  successful 
worker  that  gets  the  most  out  of  jihotograjihy.  'I'o 
make  a success  of  it.  there  must  be  jilenty  of  hard  work 
and  enthusiasm  on  tlie  jiart  of  the  camerist.  'lake  my 
word  for  it.  it  pavs  to  give  one's  very  best.  The  re- 
turns in  awards,  honor-  and  fame  will  take  care  nf 
themselves.  ,\bove  all.  let  the  jiieliire  be  -juijile  and 
truthful.  'I'liere  ha-  been  niueh  striving  for  i-lfert  at 
the  exjiensc  of  simjilieity.  D-t  u-  remember  a fainoU' 
art-critie's  rlefinition  of  a great  jiieture — one  that  both 
a trained  connoi-seur  and  a humble  jieasanl  can 
understand  and  enjoy 


.\.  II 


BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value,  $2.50. 

Second  Prize:  Value,  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  he  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous" ; 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photo-materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer 
who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  work  submitted  here,  is  without  any 
practical  help  from  friend  or  professional 
expert.  Or,  in  case  of  dual  authorship,  names  of 
both  should  be  given.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect 
should  accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  x 334 
to  and  including  334  x 534  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8 x 10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two 
different  subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and 
printed  in  any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be 
entered.  They  should  be  simply  and  tastefully 
mounted.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible, 
nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or 
entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be- 
fore  PhotO’Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  sur- 
face paper  and  sepias  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction, 
and  should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  that 
have  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  he  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  at  request. 

tl.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Vlention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-PIra  M.vg.azine,  unless 
otherwi.se  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he 
may  di.spo.se  of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after 
he  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  mu.st  bear  the  maker  s name,  ad- 
dress. instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  shonld  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  (jiring  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  pdate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  hats,  .stop 
used.  c.rposurc,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return- po.staye  in  this  letter.  f)ata-blanks  sent  for  2-ccnt 
stamp.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  On  account  of  the  pre.sent  high  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  send  large  prints 
mounted  with  narrow  margins,  but  in  every  ca.se,  iirints 
should  be  protected  by  strong,  stiff  boards,  or  of  a 
kind  that  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  Targe 
packages  may  be  sent  by  express  (prejiaid). 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  June  30,  1922 

Fir.st  Prize:  Bernard  M.  Stern. 

Second  Prize:  Melvin  C.  Parrish. 

Honorable  Mention:  Charles  Ditchfield,  Miss  G. 
Finnie,  John  James  Griffiths,  Stephen  J.  Palicker, 
Sterling  S.  Smith,  Jr.,  James  G.  Tannahill. 


Do  Not  Neglect  Negatives  and  Prints 

It  is  said  that  experience  is  the  best  teacher,  and  I 
believe  in  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Obviously, 
experience  plays  a very  important  part  in  all  our  activi- 
ties, and  photography  is  no  e.xception.  Perhaps, 
practical  knowleilge  is  more  important  to  the  camerist 
than  to  some  others,  for  the  reason  that  errors  in 
photography  are  apt  to  be  costly,  financially  and  senti- 
mentally. A ruined  negative  is  gone  forever;  but 
another  print,  lantern-slide  or  enlargement  may  be 
made,  provided  that  the  neyatire  is  good  and  properly 
protected.  Hence,  the  value  of  practical  experience  in 
making  the  negative.  However,  in  this  little  article 
I wish  to  emphasi.se  the  importance  of  pre.serving  the 
negative  and  likewise  the  prints  and  enlargements 
that  may  be  made  from  the  negative. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  the  crop  of  travel-  or  vaca- 
tion-|)ictnres  is  being  harvested,  and  I cannot  call 
attention  too  strongly  to  the  importance  of  going  about 
this  work  carefully  and  sy.stematically.  Let  us  take 
the  average  beginner  or  vacationist  as  an  example. 
He  goes  to  the  mountains  or  to  the  seashore  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  Tiion  his  arrival,  he  proceeds  to  make 
pictures;  and  the  moment  that  he  has  completed  his 
first  roll  of  exposures,  he  hurries  to  the  nearest  local 
photo-fini.sher.  Within  a few  days,  he  receives  the 
negatives  and  prints,  carries  them  about  to  show  his 
friends  and  then  slijis  them  into  an  old  envelope  and, 
for  the  time  being,  forgets  all  about  them.  So  it  goes 
on  until  the  end  of  his  vacation.  Then,  as  he  packs  his 
bag  hurriedly  he  literally  throws  the  collection  of 
negatives  and  prints  into  one  corner  of  it.  When  he 
arrives  home,  he  is  very  likely  to  take  them  out  and, 
for  lack  of  a better  ]jlace,  to  put  them  in  some  unirseil 
drawer  in  his  desk.  Several  mouths  later,  one  of  his 
vacation-friends  invites  him  out  to  recall  their  vacation- 
days  together,  and  asks  him  to  be  sure  to  bring  along 
the  pictures  he  made.  Then  his  troubles  begin.  Where 
did  he  j)ut  those  pictures,  anyway.^  He  searches  high 
and  low.  Perhajis  he  finds  them  and  perhaps  he  does 
not.  At  any  rate,  he  has  licen  put  to  considerable 
annoyance,  and  all  of  it  was  needless.  If  he  had  only 
taken  care  of  the  negatives  and  prints  in  the  first  place. 
Suppo.se  that  our  vacationist  hail  made  a trip  to  Europe 
and  had  taken  no  better  care  of  his  pictures! 

Were  I to  go  on  a trip  or  on  a vacation,  I should 
jirovide  my.self  with  any  one  of  a nnmber  of  good  nega- 
tive-albums which  are  properlv  iiule.xed.  Then,  as  the 
negatives  and  prints  come  along,  I should  index  them 
carefully,  with  titles  and  data,  and  jiut  both  in  the 
negative-album  until  I arrived  home.  As  soon  as 
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possible  afterwards.  I should  ol)tain  a good  |)hoto-all)um 
and  make  a business  of  putting  all  the  prints  in  the 
album  in  chronological  order  and  properly  titled.  That 
done.  I should  decide  upon  ntie  place  to  keep  the  nega- 
tive-album where  it  might  1)C  found  at  a moment's 
notice.  With  this  done,  there  would  Ije  no  trouble  to 
find  and  to  show  my  vacation-pictures  whenever  I 
wished  to  do  so. 

It  may  not  lie  out  of  place  to  remind  my  readers 
that  gocKl  vacation-pictures,  expecially  those  of  a trip 
in  this  country  or  in  Kurope.  make  excellent  material 
for  enlargements  and  lantern-slides.  Whenever  possible, 
these  should  lie  made  by  the  camerist  himself,  liecause 
he  wHll  find  great  pleasure  in  the  work.  There  is  no 
more  pleasant  way  to  entertain  friends  than  with  a 
little  informal  illustrated  account  of  summer-days 
afield  with  a camera.  Modern  projection-outfits  are  so 
compact,  dependable  and  moderate  in  price  that  the 
amateur  photographer  will  fin>l  his  jileasure  in  camera- 
work increased  one  hundred  per  cent,  if  he  learns  to 
make  good  lantern-slide-. 

Then.  too.  the  matter  of  attractive  enlargement-  will 
prove  to  lie  a source  of  increasing  interest  and  delight. 
The  numVier  of  fir-t-cia--  enlarging-outfit-  now  to  be 
obtained  makes  it  virtually  imi)o— ible  for  the  intelligent 
cameri-t  to  go  wrong.  He  can  make  enlargements  by 
daylight  or  by  artificial  light,  a-  he  ehoo-e-.  Often,  an 
enlargement  will  bring  out  a picture  and  enable  the 
lieholderto  see  and  toappreciate  it-  real  iK’auty  Then, 
again,  what  liefter  wedding  or  ( liri-tma--gift  could 
one  find  to  give  a friend.'  Such  pir-ture-  are  not  to  lie 
bought;  and  there  i-  an  individuality  about  them  that 
adds  greatly  to  their  value.  .\lso.  for  home-decoration, 
the  enlargement  i-  mo-t  attractive  and  ajijiropriate. 
Incidentally,  there  is  a flemand  for  lieantifnl  enlarge- 
ments and  an  opportunity  for  profitable  camera-work. 
Many  magazine-  and  Iiook-publi-her-  are  eager  to 
purchase  goo<l  picture-  suited  to  their  ref|uirements. 


Therefore,  it  should  be  apparent  that  there  are  a 
number  of  very  good  reasons  why  the  camerist  .should 
take  care  of  every  negative  and  print  that  he  makes. 
There  is  no  greater  .source  of  enjoyment  than  a well- 
arranged  collection  of  kodak  jirints  or  a set  of  lantern- 
slides.  ,\s  the  collection  increases  from  year  to  year, 
it  eomiirises  a veritable  pictorial  record  of  a man’s  life. 
Then,  too.  as  time  moves  on  relentlessly,  many  of  the 
[licturcs  will  become  priceless,  for  they  will  be  all  that 
we  have  to  remember  the  face  of  a loved  one.  .Vgain. 
in  certain  cases,  there  may  be  a historical  value  to  a 
picture  at  the  eml  of  a perioil  of  years.  Changes  are 
occurring  constantly  in  our  cities  anil  towns,  and  old 
landmarks  are  disappearing  rajiidly.  By  all  means,  let 
the  lieginner,  and  every  camerist.  see  to  it  that  he  doe- 
not  neglect  to  take  good  care  of  his  negatives  and  jirints; 
for,  in  the  years  to  come,  they  may  have  a value  that 
he  never  dreamed  of  at  the  time  of  making  the  exposure. 

II.  B. 


To  Participants  in  Our  Competitions 

The  imrjiose  of  the  .\dvaneed  and  Beginner-'  Coni- 
jietition-  is  to  be  of  service  to  our  reader-.  By  jiar- 
ticipating  in  I he.-e  competition-  the  camerist  imiiroM  - 
hi-  photograjihic  knowledge,  learn-  to  work  -\-tc- 
matically  and  ha-  -omething  to  strive  for.  However, 
thelvlitor-of  l’linTO-Hli.\  .M.\o.\ziNEare  virt ually  lielji- 
les-  to  render  the  maximnni  service  when  participant- 
fail  to  ol>ey  the  rule-.  That  is.  when  they  fail  to  fiirni-h 
eomjilete  data  and  do  not  indicate  for  which  eonipeli- 
tion  a [lartieular  print  i-  intended.  With  the  be-t  in- 
tention.-. we  cannot  take  the  lime  to  write  to  tho-e  who 
fail  to  fnrni-h  n-  with  the  information  that  will  help 
n-  to  -erve  them  to  advantage.  \^e  -hall  appreeiale 
Ihe  eo-of)cration  of  our  reader-  in  Ihi-  iin))orlanl  neil  ter 
of  having  their  iiieliire-  pro|»erl\-  inark<  d. 
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Landscape-views  with  Strong  Contrasts 

In'  laiulscape-sulijects  there  are  often  very  strong 
contrasts  of  liglit  and  shadow  whicli  seem  to  l>e  inten- 
sified in  the  photograph.  Such  siilijects  reijuire  to  fje 
carefully  developed  so  as  not  to  further  increa.se  the 
contrasts  and  render  the  negative  incorrigihle.  To  be 
sure,  the  negative  can  be  treated  afterwards  with  an 
appro])riate  reducer;  but  it  is  much  preferable  to 
control  the  develoinnent  in  the  fir.st  jilace  so  that  the 
negative  will  come  out  harmoniously  and  later  require 
as  little  “doctoring"  as  possible.  In  our  photogra]>hic 
excursions  we  will  often  have  to  take  account  of  un- 
favorable lighting  which  after  a little  waiting  will  give 
better  conditions.  If,  however,  a ifitferent  hour  can- 
not be  taken  and  a more  distant  point  of  view  is  avail- 
al)le,  it  will  lie  better  to  study  the  most  suitable  light 
from  various  positions;  or.  jierhajis.  wait  for  a pa.ssing 
shower  which  will  jiresent  the  subject  with  moderateil 
contrasts.  This  ohl  warning  is  often  neglected  by 
beginners,  es])ecially  in  mountainous  regions  where 
dilliculties  in  making  foreground  and  distance  har- 
monise will  often  present  themselves.  If  to  this  is 
adde<l  an  ill-considered  treatment,  the  view  is  rendered 
uni  rue  to  nature  and  the  leading  lines  of  the  landscape 
are  confused  or  reproduced  only  irnperfeetly. 

I'liotdijni pli iachv  R u nilscha u . 

Counting  .Seconds 

When  making  time  exposures  it  is  often  desirable 
to  count  seconds  vithont  consulling  a-  watch,  says  a 
writer  in  KodaL'cri/.  it  is  dillienit  to  time  a one-second 
ora  two-second  exposure  with  a watch  becau.se  the  dial 
that  records  seconds  on  most  watches  is  vei'y  small,  ainl 
in  iioor  liglil  the  markings  that  indicate  seconds  cannot 
be  seen  <lislinctly. 

.\n  easy  rnclliod  to  count  seconds,  that  is  sulficii  iitly 
accurate  for  photogra|)hic  purposes,  is  to  repeat  a 
jilirasi'  that  it  takes  one  second  to  jironounce.  .Most, 
|)cople  will  recphre  one  second  of  time  to  pronounce  the 


words,  “one  hundred  and  one,”  as  rapidly  as  clear 
enunciation  will  permit.  The  last  word  of  the  .sentence 
should  always  indicate  the  number  of  seconds  that  have 
been  counted.  Six  seconds,  for  instance,  should  be 
counted:  “one  hundred  and  one,  one  hundred  and  two, 
one  hundred  and  three,  one  liundred  and  four,  one 
hundred  and  five,  one  hundred  and  six.” 

Many  who  use  this  method  can  count  from  thirty  to 
sixty  seconds  without  varying  more  than  one  or  two 
seconds  from  the  time  recorded  by  a watch.  An  error 
of  two  seconds  in  a time-exposure  that  is  intended  to 
lie  more  than  five  seconds  long  can  scarcely  be  de- 
tected in  the  negative.  Although  this  is  a simple  and 
rea.sonably  accurate  way  of  counting  seconds  for  short 
time-exposures,  long  time-exposures  should  be  timed 
with  a watch,  whenever  possible. 

An  Unusually  Exact  Test  for  Hypo 

.\n  original  method  of  using  a weak  solution  of 
eosin  to  color  the  fixing-bath  as  a,  means  of  verifying 
the  complete  washing-out  of  the  hypo  from  paper- 
prints  has  been  mentioned.  In  one  of  our  coteni- 
ijoraries  is  de.scribed  a methoil  of  treating  both  prints 
and  negatives  so  as  to  give  them  the  greatest  possible 
durability  by  the  total  elimination  of  the  hypo  where, 
on  account  of  special  importance  or  imiiossibility  of 
rejilacing,  .S]ieeial  care  has  to  be  taken,  lioth  good  and 
extraordinarily  exact  verification  can  be  had.  The 
method  can,  at  the  same  time,  do  good  service  in 
washing  both  jiositive  and  negative  plates  where  no 
running  water  can  be  obtained  and  the  “beloved”  and 
economical  washing  from  tray  to  tray  has  to  be  fol- 
lowed. It  is  now  jiossible  to  detect  the  one-mil- 
lionth  jiarl  of  hy])o  in  the  last  washing-water  if  some 
of  the  latter  is  poured  into  a.  test-tube  and  a few  drops 
of  a saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  added 
with  a medicine-dropiier.  Even  with  the  iidinitesmal 
(puintiiy  of  hyiKi  mentioned,  a greenish -yellow  jire- 
ci]iilate  is  shown  winch  in  the  case  of  a lesser  trace 
or  total  ab.sence  will  not  appear. 
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A New  Sensitising-Method  for  Chroma  ted 
Papers 

The  working  of  pignient-pappr  would  have  become 
more  general  long  ago.  as  well  as  the  gum-process, 
with  ready-prepared  p.iper.  and  would  ha\e  found  a 
much  wider  circle  of  users  had  it  not  been  for  the 
troublesome  sensitising  in  the  chrome-bath,  the  drying 
under  special  conditions  and.  lastly  and  chicH,''.  the 
lack  of  fhirability  of  the  prepared  paper. 

Prof.  Xamias  of  Milan.  Italy,  it  is  true,  many  years 
ago.  was  able  to  correct  the  latter  evil — the  lack  of 
durability  of  the  pigment-iiaper — liy  ailding  an  equal 
quantity  of  sodium  citrate  to  the  potassium  or  sodium 
bichromate  bath  as  was  used  of  the  latter.  By  this 
means  the  paper  became  less  sensitive  to  slow  drying 
and  a week's  durability  was  gained,  and  besides  this  an 
easier  solubility  of  the  uncxposed  colored  gelatine  in 
warm  water.  But  the  durability  of  the  paper  was  not 
yet  sufficient  to  allow  it  to  be  delivered  to  dealers 
direct  from  the  factory  to  be  sold  to  consumers. 

Prof.  Namias.  having  renewed  his  interest  in  this 
subject,  has  now  found  a method  that  seems  to  have 
achieved  the  desired  object — the  manufacture  of  a 
pigment-paper  that  will  keep  for  a long  time.  In 
Panoxc  Anminl  for  there  is  an  original  treatise 

by  the  inventor,  from  which  we  take  the  following 
important  points; 

Upon  exi>erimental  investigation  it  was  found  that 
the  light-sensitiveness  of  chromated  gelatine-paper 
decreased  with  the  quantity  of  alkali,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  durability  of  >uch  pai)cr  was  increased  enor- 
mously. By  the  addition  of  >uitable  quantities  of 
caustic  alkalis  or  alkaline  carbonates,  the  light-sensi- 
tiveness  can  be  completely  counteracted,  because 

finally  not  the  least  trace  of  chromic  oxide uperoxide 

of  chromium — can  I>e  formed  under  the  action  of  light. 

Accordintr  to  Prof.  Xamias's  view,  by  the  use  of 
neutral  chrf>mate  with  the  addition  f)f  a small  quantity 
of  pota-h.  or  l>etter  caustic  potash,  the  pigment-paper 
that  is  supplied  with  this  alkaline  chrome  s,alt  during 
manufacture  i-  unlimitediv  durable.  Deci-ivc  tests 
are  not  hx-fore  us.  but  the  inventor  believes,  it  is  -airl. 
that  the  attainment  of  thi'  ()bject  i-  in  -ight.  Durable 
chromated  paper  for  gmm-printinc.  gclatinc-p.apcr  for 
oil-print'  and  photo-lithograi)hic  proccs-c-  will  then 
Ix'come  po— ible.  and  Ix-fore  applying  the  gelatine 
coloring-mixture  or  the  j,i;re  gelatine  the  [)ro])er  quan- 
tity of  alkaline  chromate  solution  can  l>e  arhled.  The 
u-er  of  this  rlur.ible  chromat<d  paper,  but  in-en'iti\e 
to  light,  ha-  t)icn  to  render  it  -ensitive  Iq  a -imple 
treatment  Jicul rali-ing  the  alkaline  chrome  -alt  more 
or  le--  fomj)lc'cly  rjr  changing  it  back  to  bichromate. 

Xamia-  -ee-  for  thi-  piir|>o-e  a dry  tr/almcnt  which 
would  op<T;:fe  in  -mh  a way  that  'he  durable  chromated 
paper  will  br-  -u-pended  in  a tightl\-clo-ing.  wooden 
Ixix  in  the  bottom  ni  which  i-  pla'-ed  a tra\-  that  con- 
tain- ar-*  tic  acifl.  the  ri-ing  \ ;ji)or-  of  which  v j||  effect 
the  change  r>f  the  alkaline  nujiiochromatc  into  a bi- 
chromate in  alxmt  half  an  hour.  Bcg'arding  thi-  change, 
the  ex|>eriments  -eem  to  'rc  ?;ot  -.-cf  concluded.  -in<c 
othfr  method-,  such  a-  the  n-e  of  'dtric  a'ifl  in  dena- 
turerl  alcohol,  are  al-o  Ixdng  tried. — /b;.; 


.\  Substitute  for  Gold  and  Platinum 

The  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals  in  Europe,  which 
has  |)ractically  i)rohibited  their  u.se  for  toning-baths, 
has  led  to  the  almost  universal  use  of  devcloping- 
])ai)ers.  both  by  professional  i>hotograi)hers  and 
amateurs.  This  is  true  on  account  of  their  s])cc-ial 
advantages,  their  inde])endence  of  daylight,  their  sav- 
ing of  time  ill  printing  and  their  ca.sy  adaptability  to 
the  (piality  of  tlie  negative,  which  have  given  them  the 
preference  over  the  |)rinting-out  papers.  However,  a 
disadvantage  is  found,  in  that,  with  them,  artistic 
tones  can  be  obtained  oidy  to  a limited  extent.  What 
the  [trofessional  man  of  cultivateil  taste  j)refcrs  is  a 
pure  lirown  or  one  with  a greenish  tinge,  jjreferrcd  by 
copper-j)late  engravers.  This  latter  tone  has  a full- 
ness. depth  and  decidcilness  that  give  the  shadows  great 
transj)arency.  These  tones  work  on  a white  grouml 
with  an  effectiveness  that  is  specially  restful  and 
agreeable.  Two  novelties  just  i)ut  on  the  market  by 
the  Mimosa  Actiengesellschaft  of  Dresden,  (iermany. 
are  intended  to  satisfy  this  desire.  “Xovum,"  the 
new  Mimosa  brown  developer,  gives — especially  on 
\'elotyi)c  paper.  Xo.  2!) — at  once  upon  developing  the 
|>rint,  the  above-mentioned  fine  engraving-tone,  which 
can  be  varied  from  a ileep  black  to  a light  reddish 
browti.  Xo  after-treatment  is  re(piired.  For  after- 
toning  of  prints  alreaily  made,  the  “Mimosa  Skala 
Toner"  is  used.  'I’his  toner  gives  on  ^'eloty|)e  paper 
Xos.  1 and  (i  a rich  and  extremely  [jleasiug  tone  which, 
by  a varial)le  addition  of  potassium  bromiile.  eau  be 
obtained  with  absolute  certainty.  It  prorluces  ;i  new 
shade  of  color  of  notably  artistic  effect  which  will 
quickly  give  it  acce|)tance  in  the  leading  stuilios  and 
among  serious  amateurs.  A sjieeial  advantage  of  these 
two  new  i)roducts  of  the  Mimosa  .\ctiengesellschaft. 
which  are  sold  in  cartridge-form,  is  their  long-keeping 
(|ualitics  both  in  solid  anil  prepared  form.  The 
"Xovum  developer  will  even  bear  a 2t-hour  I’xposurc 
in  an  open  tray,  while  the  "Skala"  ki-eps  indefinitely. 
The  best  proof  of  the  gooil  quality  of  the  Mimo-a 
products  is  the  award  of  a gold  medal  for  Vidolype 
jiaperal  the  Weimar  Exiiosition  in  .Inly.  I!)2t. 

I'h olofi ni ph inch r I iiihiArIr. 

Barium -Chloride  as  Hypo-Eliminator 

I!\sim,  hi-  opinion  on  the  h.\polhe-i-  that  by  the 
n-e  of  barinm-chlorirle.  a-  addition  to  the  wash-wa'er. 
the  hy|)o  contained  in  it  and  any  traces  of  it  that 
remain  in  the  payx-r  or  coating  are  -o  combined  that 
•he  -odium  will  unite  with  the  cldoride.  forming  sodium 
chloride — common  -alt  and  the  barium  with  the 
-ulphate  formiru;  barium  -ulphate  two  iihotograjihi- 
cally  innoruou-  -alt-  Mi'.  Byron  in  tV/i/oo/  ( mfl 
advi-e-  the  u-e  of  barium  chloride  a-  eliminator  of 
the  hyjio.  e-peeially  in  the  ha-ly  jireparafion  of  pajier- 
[irint-.  The  author  wa-le'-  the  print-  for  one  or  luo 
minute-  only  ami  then  immer-cs  them  lor  three  minute  . 
in  a bath  of  half  an  ounce  of  barium  chloride  tIi--ol\cd 
in  ten  ounces  of  «atep.  The  jirint-  are  then  rin-ed  o(f 
and  brn-hed  over  with  a «ad  of  rotton  and  dried. 
'I  he  barinm-eliloride  bath  can  be  n-ed  rejea t.-,]|y. 
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THE  APPHOACHIXG  STORM 

YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


GEO.  L.  ROHDENBURG 


Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism  {not  over  150  words) 
before  the  lost  day  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from 
us  a three-month  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

The  winning  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  should  be  helpful  and  courteous. 

It  is  evi<leiit  that  .Mi.  True  did  nut  make  this  picture 
with  an  eye  to  the  pictorial,  hot  rather  as  a record  of 
the  niountain,  as  tlie  small  stop  was  sure  to  make  for 
needle  sliarpness  and  not  as  the  eye  sees  the  mountain. 
'I'he  focusing'  lends  strength  to  this  idea,  for  it  is  sliar)) 
on  tlie  mountain,  Imt  the  foreground  is  out  of  foens. 

'I'he  main  trouhle  is  that  there  are  too  many  attrac- 
tions, with  none  of  them  heing  of  sii])reme  importance. 
It  would  appeal-  that  the  lake  would  ha\e  made  a,  real 
pii'tnre,  with  the  wooded  shore  and  mountain  as 
accessories.  es|ieeially  with  clouds  around  the  moun- 
tain. There  are  .several  styles  of  composition  in  this 
print,  which  also  di\ide  the  intere.st.  'I’here  is  the 
lieantifnl  "S"  enr\e  of  the  foreground  shore-line;  the 
“I,"  style  of  the  middle-distanee  shore-line,  and  the  trees 
on  the  left.  rnit\’  is  lacking. 

There  are  eondilions  here  for  almost  any  kind  of 
lieantifnl  picture;  hut  Mr.  'I'rne  was  fortunate  enough 


to  .select  the  time  and  place  to  record  them.  Many 
exposiires  could  be  made  at  this  lovely  place  with 
advantage  and  without  waste. 

.1.  E.  Carson. 

It  is  a splendid  view  of  the  mountain;  lint,  pictori- 
ally,  would  be  imiiroved  by  cutting'  off  one-half  inch 
from  the  bottom.  .Vlso,  by  bringing  more  towards  the 
center  the  grou])  of  tall  trees,  inoi  ing  it  over  to  the  left 
when  making  the  pic'tnre.  canoe  or  rowboat  on  the 
water,  midway  between  the  log  and  the  point,  where 
the  further  water's  edge  strikes  the  right-liand  side  of 
the  print,  would  help  to  de.stroy  the  blankness  in  the 
foreground.  .V  few  (louds,  either  ]irinted  in  or  made, 
if  possible,  with  the  view,  would  de.stroy  the  baldness 
of  the  sky,  and  soften  the  lines  which  (-hiefly  cut  across 
the  ])rint.  .\  little  taken  off  the  right  side,  before  the 
lines  of  mountain  and  forest  ri.se  .so  higli,  would  also 
help  to  make  the  two  [leaks  dominate  the  view. 

AliTlH  H (ilLI.AM. 


'I'liE  priiK'ipal  fault  to  be  found  with  this  picture 
is  one  that  is  the  result  of  unsatisfactory  light  and 


Lit! 
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atnin>plieric  conditions.  There  is  a cjnnplete  lack  of 
atmosphere  and  the  distant  mountain  looks  very 
little  further  than  the  middle  di.stance.  The  tones  of 
the  foreprounrl  trees  and  distant  shore  are  the  .same 
and  the  general  impression  made  by  this  picture  is  that 
of  monotony.  The  water  also  looks  flat  and  unlike 
real  water.  The  sky.  unfortunately,  is  too  blank.  A 
few  clouds  would  have  improved  the  value  of  this  very 
much.  It  is  possible  that  no  other  opjiortunity  was 
available  to  make  this  picture.  The  viewpoint  was 
well  chosen  and  the  foreground  is  about  right  for  a 
picture  of  this  type.  .\s  it  is.  I sliould  trim  about  one- 
half  inch  from  the  top  and  the  same  from  the  right. 

^\  . FI.  I’OTE. 


The  picture.  “.Moat  iNFountain".  is  a very  good  one 
as  a whole,  although  the  trees  at  the  left  have  a ten- 
flency  to  firaw  the  eye  away  from  the  mountain  itself. 
To  trim  alKuit  three-fourtlis  of  an  inch  from  the  left 
side  of  the  print  will  cut  r>ut  the  trees  and  leave  the 
mountain  as  the  main  attraction.  Tlien.  the  mountain 
appears  almost  in  the  center  of  the  print  frmn  top  to 
iKittom.  which  might  be  improved  Fw  trimming  one- 
half  inch  from  the  top  of  the  print.  The  cliange  of 
position  cmild  Fx-  marie  by  trimming  frtrm  the  liottrrm 
of  the  print:  Fait  it  would  mean  the  los,  of  the  rlistant 
effect  whir-h  the  foregrmind — even  tlurugh  a lakf — aitls 
in  prrxiucing. 

A.  1,.  0\  EHTON. 

Mr.  Trt  e's  picture  of  a scene  familiar  tri  North 
t onway  visitors  is  an  attractive  recr>rr|.  It  lar  ks  unity 
of  parts.  fr>r  one  thing.  The  wirle  -trip  of  wrrrals  at  the 
frxit  r>f  the  mountain  stretches  acrr>ss  the  entire  pir  ture 
anr|  rests  on  the  trip  of  what  ajifX'ars  tri  lx — Fnit  from 
the  rlata  is  not — a surface  of  ]cc.  The  lake  lar  ks  r har- 


acter  anti  eorrcct  color-values.  The  shore-line — in 
fact,  all  the  outlines  are  too  sharjilN-  tlcfined  for  a |>ic- 
torial  jihotograph.  as  naturally  would  be  the  case  in 
using  so  small  a sto])  as  F i'i.  'I'hc  monotonously 
white  sky  is  another  liad  feature.  Mr.  True  rloulit- 
less  got  what  he  wanted;  but  to  .satisfy  me.  for  one. 
the  exposure  should  Fie  marie  late  in  the  afternoon, 
witli  mellow  lighting,  long  shadows  and  a low  tone  to 
the  surface  of  the  lake.  These  effects  might  have 
tenderl  to  obviate  tlie  pre.sent  inartistic  contrasts  and  to 
prorluce  more  harmonv  anti  unitv  in  the  result. 

\V.  .\.  F. 


Brown  Toning  of  Bromide  I’rints 

ToNTxr;  liromitle  anr!  chloro-broinitlc  jirints  by  the 
following  inethorl  ajipears  to  be  very  little  known; 
lint  tieserves  to  lie  remenilierctl.  as  the  results  are 
sujierior  to  those  jirotlucerl  Fiy  the  metliorls  commonly 
usetl.  TFie  deej).  warm-Firown  tones  of  prints  treated 
Fiy  this  method  resemble  those  of  heliogravures  and 
rlri  not  present  tlie  yellowisli  Fialftones  given  liy  those 
treaterl  with  sorlium  sul[)hirle  alone.  The  staliility 
of  tlie  Jirints  seems  to  lie  jierfer-t.  as  some  kejit  for 
months  unrler  v<Ty  unfa voralile  rrinditions  shtiw  no 
signs  of  rh'terioration. 

Place  the  jirint  to  lie  lonerl  in  a 1 to  1.000  sdhilitin 
of  sdrlium  suljiliitle:  it  will  show  no  alteration:  but  the 
final  result  will  lie  better.  M'asFi  liriefly.  ami  bleach 
in  the  following  bath:  water  100  jiarts.  jidtassinin  fer- 
rirvanirh’  '2  jiarts.  jiotassimn  lironiitir'  parts.  Wash 
well  to  remrive  the  yellow  tint  rer-eiverl  in  the  last  batli 
anri  trine  at  tmr-e  in  water  1.000  jiarts.  sdrlium  -uljihirle 
1.)  parts,  ami  suljiho-antimoniate  of  -dilimn  l-i  jiarts — 
knriwn  in  rnmmrrre  as  Srhlipji's  salt.  Wash  well 
anrl  rlry  immerliatrdy.  J’holn-I!'  rtir . 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

For  perfection  :inil  heniity  of  technique — attaine<I 
I)V  a conihination  of  ideal  conditions  controlled  by  a 
master  h:ind — I commend  all  a])preciative  Fiioto- 
Era  readers  to  the  work  of  Kenneth  Hartley.  An 
effort  has  been  made  to  reproduce  in  a fairly  adequate 
manner  a number  of  prints  which  illustrate  the  highly 
developed  executive  skill  of  this  master-photographer 
of  the  mountain-scenery  of  Colorado.  It  is  about 
thirty-five  years  ago  that  I wrote  an  article  on  archi- 
tectural i)hotograi)hy  for  Aiifho/u/'s  Annual  Bnlhiin, 
the  accompanying  illustrations  of  the  Old  State  House, 
Boston,  showing  a remarkalde  softness  and  delicacy  of 
delineation  which  I a.scribed  to  the  lens  I enqrloyed, 
viz.,  a ^hJigtlander  Wide  Angle  Euryscope.  This  lens 
was  analysed,  shortly  after  it  had  made  its  aj)pearance 
in  this  country,  by  an  eminent  American  physicist, 
who  pronounced  it  one  of  the  finest  lenses  that  was 
ever  constructed.  He  was  right.  The  only  lens  of  its 
character,  its  power  to  ])roduce  an  enormous  wealth  of 
detail — no  wiry  shar]mess — with  a resulting  softness 
and  delicacy  of  definition,  has  been  equaled  in  my 
experience  liy  only  r)ue  other  lens.  Harlot's  Symmetri- 
cal Anastigmat,  issued  a few  years  later.  The  difference 
in  result  between  these  two  types  of  lenses  and  others, 
it  seeTued  to  me,  was  that  which  exists  between  a very 
finely  executed  copper-plate  engraving  and  an  ordinary 
(not  inferior)  steel-engraving.  In  examining  the  exqui- 
site workmanship  of  Mr.  Hartley's  prints.  I am  inclined 
to  attribute  it  largely  to  the  lens  he  used.  .lust  what  it 
is  that  he  euqjloyed,  he  does  not  say.  The  experienced 
photo-worker  knows  that  “any  old,  .second-hand  lens 
I)icked  uj)  for  a song  in  some  jrawn-shop"  may  be  a 
jewel;  so  Mr.  Hartley's  reference  to  his  lens,  as  belong- 
ing in  the  category  of  “any  old  lens”,  is  teasingly 
unsatisfactory  to  the  .seeker  after  valuable  tips.  But 
the  circumstance  that  he  .stops  his  “any  old  lens” 
down  to  E./-K) — and,  ])erhaps,  even  smaller — may 
explain  to  these  eager  .searchers  one  of  the  means  to 
the  creation  of  the  beautiful  quality  of  Mr.  Hartley’s 
pictures.  Xaturally,  believers  in  straight-throughont 
photography  will  delight  in  viewing  this  unusually 
interesting  .series  of  ])ictures  and  acclaim  the  author 
as  one  of  their  brilliant  exemplars.  Let  them  go  to  it. 
Mr.  Hariley  de.serves  all  the  jjrai.se  atid  credit  they 
may  shower  on  him — anil  more,  besides. 

d'he  student  in  pictorial  composition  will  experience 
much  satisfaction  in  analysing  these  mountain-pictures 
from  his  point  of  view.  They  are,  indeed,  comiio.sed 
wilh  sound  artistic  judgment,  d’he  masses  of  rock, 
snow  and  verdure  are  well  placed,  and  the  foundation 
of  each  pic( ures(|ue  arrangement  is  .solid  and  .secure. 
The  uni(|ue  formation  of  twisted  limbs  of  sjiectre  trees 
has  lieen  certainly  well  ])icliired  by  the  artist.  This 
<'.xample  of  a bygone  age  worthily  merits  the  two  irlaces 
of  honor  in  this  issue. 

Data:  Front-cover  and  front isjiiece;  .Viigust.  .‘5. tit) 
I’.M.;  bright,  sun;  lens;  stop,  F/,‘5"t;  K ra,\- 

tilter;  t seconds;  .5x7  Standard  Ortho;  pyro;  I’ro- 
fessional  < 'yko  jiriiit.  “Oladios  Filt.ki)  with  Wild- 
I’LowKRs",  ])age  117;  .Fuly;  t)..'it)  a.m.;  bright  sun;  1(1- 
inch  lens;  sto|i.  F/SiS;  K '■I  ray-filter;  '■I  .seconds;  .same 
[ilate,  develo[)cr  and  iirint.  “.Sky-Fi ixu".  page  I'il; 
.lul\-;  ;!  I'.M.;  bright  sun;  11-inch  lens;  stop.  F/KI;  K i 


ray-filter;  .‘5  seconds;  same  plate,  developer  and  print, 
no  available  data  for  other  pictures,  except  that  same 
plate,  developer  and  print  were  u.sed. 

The  last  time  that  I remember  to  have  seen  a picture 
by  Louis  A,  Goetz  in  Photo-Era  was  about  twelve 
years  ago,  when  his  admirable  view  of  a French  fishing- 
boat,  aground  at  low  tide,  caused  considerable  dis- 
CTcssion  as  to  whether  it  was  going  or  at  rest.  No  doubt 
many  of  our  readers  recall  that  extremely  interesting 
topic.  To-day,  we  are  to  pay  our  resi)eets  to  an  unusu- 
ally attractive  picture  of  a Venetian  canal,  page  124. 
The  eye  would  re.st  on  the  sunlit  domicile  at  the  end  of 
the  visible  section  of  the  waterway,  which,  with  the 
old-time  balcony  at  the  right  and  what  appears  to  be  a 
small  gondola  below,  forms  an  interesting  group  of 
objects,  but  the  brilliant  reflection  in  the  immediate 
foreground  .seems  to  be  in  a negative  mood.  Unfortu- 
nately there  are  no  data. 

The  decorative  portrait  of  an  admirable  motion- 
picture  actress,  page  125,  repre.sents  a pleasing,  restful 
pose  and  does  credit  to  the  well-known,  imaginative 
style  of  the  artist. 

Alfred  Cohen  shows  true  artistic  feeling  in  his  pictures 
made  in  the  Catskills.  They  are.  as  he  suggests  in  his 
article,  examples  of  the  bountiful  camera-material  to  be 
found  in  that  locality. 

I am  glad  to  see  reminders  of  one  of  my  old  stamping- 
grounds — the  imj)ressively  beautiful  valley  of  Water- 
ville,  N.H.  Page  lfl5.  It  abounds  in  grand  scenery, 
whose  ])icturesque  beauty  is  enhanced  by  .several 
streams,  the  largest  of  which  is  Alad  Riv'er.  The 
Granite  State  is  bles.sed  with  a wealth  and  variety  of 
natural  scenery  surpassed  by  no  other  state  in  the 
Union,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  among  its  numerou.s, 
fascinating  valleys  there  is  one  which  in  silent,  impre.s- 
sive  and  inspiring  grandeur — enclo.sed  as  it  is  by  such 
stately  mountains  as  O.sceola,  Tecum.seh  and  Tri- 
pyramid— erpials  the  Valley  of  IVaterville.  None,  except 
lie  who  has  .sojourned  in  that  .serenely  attractive  region, 
can  aiipreciate  my  feeble  effort  to  indicate  its  charms. 
Phil  i\L  Riley’s  two  views,  however,  are  worthily  sug- 
ge.stive  and  significant,  although,  in  them.selves,  typi- 
cally beautiful  New  Hampshire  lambscapes.  No  data 
except  stop  F/11  and  1,  2.5  .second  exposure,  in  each 

M'aterville,  N.IL,  is  about  twenty-five  miles  .south- 
ca.st  from  Mt.  Washington,  White  Mountains,  and  .some 
fifteen  miles  from  Cainpton,  the  nearest  railway  station 
(Boston  & Maine). 

.Vs  stated  previously,  the  monthly  comiietition, 
“Bridges",  last  .May,  was  an  excejitionally  succe.ssful 
one.  The  jury  found  it  difficult  to  determine  the  three 
])ri/,es.  Naturally,  there  were  many  which  ought  to 
have  received  third  jirize,  and  one  of  the.se  was  preemi- 
nently the  “Park  Bridge",  by  ,V.  Dawes  DuBois,  page 
144.  Its  conqiosition  was  deemed  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful— s|)ontaneous,  harmonious,  re.stful.  The  bridge  is 
])laced  with  fine  judgment  near  the  up]ier  right  corner 
in  the  picture-space,  thus  affording  room  for  an  attrac- 
tive foreground.  The  .structural  foundation  of  the  pic- 
ture is  the  beginning  of  a graceful  line  sweeping  towards 
the  left,  upwards  and  (hen  to  the  right  culminating  in 
the  princi])al  object  of  pictorial  intere.st.  The  lighting 


is  soft  hut  atlor|uatc.  the  atniospherir  f|uality  superb 
and  the  execution,  throufrliout.  masterful. 

Data:  Made  in  Lincoln  Park.  S]irinyfield.  Illinois; 
April  -2!);  4 p.m.;  clear  liarht:  .5x7  Cycle  Craphic:  no 
lens  but  home-made  o..5  mm.  pinhole  about  10  inches 
from  plate:  !)0  seconds;  .5  x 7 Seed  -26  X:  Taliloid  Rytol: 
contact-print.  Azo  Xo.  -2. 

.\dvanced  Workers'  Competition 

.\LTHorGU  the  present  competition  yielded  a large 
numirer  of  finely  inter[)reted  subjects  it  may  be  well  to 
point  out  .some  of  the  reasons  that  so  many  really 
attractive  jirints  missed  winning  at  least  second  ju-ize. 
There  were  really  outstanding  examples  of  carelessness. 

view  of  the  ocean — or.  probably,  one  of  the  great 
lakes — vast,  still,  impressive,  at  sunset,  with  an  inter- 
esting sky  and  fine  tonal  value.s — a work  of  art.  though 
thematically  trite,  hackneyed.  The  one  obvious  fault 
was  that  the  waterline  was  deciiledly  not  level. 

-\nother  marine,  by  the  same  admirable  worker,  was 
made  near  the  shore,  at  evening.  Water  and  (clouded) 
sky  exactly  erpial  in  space  and  tone,  resulting  in  a dull, 
monotonous  effect. 

A night-scene  'not  an  underexposed  and  overprinted 
effect  . Seemingly  light  foreground  obscured,  lint 
probably  snow-covered.  View  across  a river  or  harbor 
towards  a shore,  the  background.  Vague  forms  must 
have  lieen  hou.ses.  for  there  were  about  a dozen  white 
dots  in  Chinese  white,  put  there  with  a brush,  made  to 
represent  indoor  lights  I This  is  the  crudest  sort  of 
faking — daring,  but  not  consistent  or  convincing. 
Besides,  the  picture  was  almost  erpially  diviilcd  into 
four  parallel  sections — foreground,  water,  backgrounil 
(shore;  and  sky. 

\ iew  of  magnificent,  rolling  surf — bold,  and  con- 
sistently defined  to  convey  sense  of  motion.  su|)erb  in 
tone,  but  marred  by  a high  foreground  composed  of 
confusing  mass  of  sharply  cornered  boulders,  which 
detracteil  from  the  lieautiful  surf. 

A sunset  view  on  river,  with  four  men  rowing  a boat — 
all.  including  nearby  shore  and  uppermost  section  of 
sky.  in  deep-black  tone.  With  sunlit  part  of  sky,  there 
were  four  broad,  parallel  masses,  alternating  in  tone, 
yielding  five  flistinct  objects  of  interest. 

A superbly  rendered  gToiip  of  cliffs  in  summer-time. 
Far  iielow.  the  white  surf  i>  seen.  Foreground  is  formed 
of  the  tops  r>f  cliffs  covered  with  wild  flowers — a very 
attractive  picture.  Unfortunately,  immediate  fore- 
ground down  to  bottom  of  print  is  composed  of  brightly 
lighted,  sandy  grouml  occupying  one-third  of  horizontal 
picture-space,  entirely  ruining  basic  structure  of  pic- 
ture. making  it  look  top-heavy  and  ilividing  [lictorial 
interest. 

A striking  marine — several  steamers  at  anchor, 
slightly  agitated  waters,  spectacular  sky.  sun  partly 
hidden.  The  eye  wanders  aimlessly  all  over  iiicturc 
suggestive  of  the  j>nf  rrr'inl — finding  no  [ilace  to  rest. 
The  three  conflicting  elements — water,  ships  and  sky — 
could  be  re<lufed  to  one  by  abbreviating  lower  section 
of  picture — the  foreground  or  watir. 

,\  beach-scenc.  five  bathers  wading  in  shal|r)w  water, 
foreground  and  water  interesting  enough  ;ind  tonal 
rjuality  cxrellent;  but  white  sky  nitir/h/  hlnnl:  and 
occup.ving  liro-ihirHs:  of  picture-space.  Figure  at 

extreme  left — near  edge  of  fiicture — with  u[)liftcd  leg 
and  turning  back  on  nearby  companion,  deliberately 
trolhng  out  of  pirturt.  thus  spoiling  the  entire  line  of 
bather-. 

By  way  r>f  contra-t  to  the  foregoing,  let  u-  f on-ider 
the  merits  of  the  succcs-fnl  three  [lictnrcs. 

for  simplicity  of  material,  singlene-,  r,f  purpr)se. 
fieaiity  of  interjiretation  and  perfection  of  technifpie. 


“The  Lone  Watcher",  page  147,  is  an  artistic  achieve- 
ment of  the  first  rank.  It  is  needless  to  draw  attention 
to  this  or  that  ob.servance  of  the  iirinciph's  of  pictorial 
composition;  everything  that  was  needed  to  carry  out 
the  design  he  had  in  mind  was  done  by  the  artist,  even 
to  the  omission  of  a single  object  or  elfect  that  might 
intrude  to  mar  the  cha.ste  and  uplifting  conccjition. 

Data:  (Made  off  Orient  Point,  Long  Islaml.  X.'^’.. 
from  steamer;  .Vugust.  8..‘?0  .v.m.  standard  time;  bright 
sun:  1/100  .second;  (’only  -Junior  camera  (2Kx.‘iK)t 
43^-inch  B.  H.  lens;  stop,  F Hi;  .\nsco  Speedex  Film; 
[lyro;  enl.  on  Eastman  Portrait  Bromide,  Orade  1); 
clouds  "iiriiited  in". 

I'red  .Mierle’s  "Fishermen",  page  1 4S,  portrays  a 
real  occurrence.  It  engages  the  beholder's  attention  l>y 
reason  of  the  spontaneity  of  the  comiiosition  anil  the 
story-telling  interest.  The  figures  on  the  beach  (in  the 
foreground)  arc  lower  in  tone,  as  they  should  be,  thus 
emiihasising  the  distance  lietwcen  themselves  and  the 
boat  with  its  occupants.  The  picture  is  well  graduated 
into  planes,  and  the  technique  throughout  is  prai.se- 
worthy.  Xcvertheless.  three-eighths  of  an  inch  trimmed 
from  the  bottom  of  the  reiiroductiou  would  have  the 
tendency  to  inqu-ove  it. 

Data:  -Inly.  !)  Rev.  Back  (inilh-x  (.‘iKx  tj^O; 

73^-inch  B.  & L.  Tc.s.sar;  stop,  F Iti;  (iraflex  Film; 
1 40  second;  enlargement,  P.  M.  ('.  Bromide  Xo.  7. 

With  the  rapid  march  of  progress,  which  often  entails 
the  extinction  of  familiar  olijects  and  customs,  we 
wonder  to  what  extent  the  artist  is  dciu-ivcd  of  pic- 
turesipie  and  inspiring  themes.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  sailing-craft,  which  includes  the  noble  and 
time-honored  square-rigger,  as,  with  all  sails  filled,  she 
sweeps  majesticall.v  over  the  waters.  What  a sight 
compared  with  that  of  a huge,  black-hulled  and  smoke- 
belching  steamer  of  tochqv!  F.  W.  (i.  Mocbiis  has 
favored  us  with  a superb  portra,val  of  a square-rigged 
ship,  of  the  tyjic  which  is  a rarity  in  .Vmcrican  waters. 
As  one  admires  the  slowly  sailing  craft,  one  cannot  hel]) 
wishing  that  the  artist  had  been  more  fortunate  to  be 
pre.sent  when  the  foresail,  mainsail  and  the  rest  of  the 
sails  were  set  and  filled,  so  that  the  great  “w  indjammer" 
could  be  seen  in  all  her  power  and  glory.  But  let  us  be 
thankful  for  what  Mr.  ^Ioebus  has  provided  ami.  also, 
for  the  compensations  in  comfort  and  speed  afforded 
liy  fhe  modern  grayhouml  of  the  .sea. 

Data:  Made  in  Pacific  Ocean  off  Sau  Francisco; 
August.  -2  ]>.M.;  good  light;  4 x .5  Kastman  camera; 
6-inch  Plastigmat;  stoj).  F 8;  I Kid  second;  film: 
p,vro;  enlarged  on  ( arbon  Black. 

Bejii liners'  Competition 

Theke  arc  scvcr.-d  points  of  merit  in  Mr.  Slern's 
“.Japanese  China",  [lage  1.5.‘5.  Jndecd.  they  far  outweigh 
the  shortcomings,  ami.  generally,  a suere.ssful  genre — 
as  good  as  the  one  under  consideration-  is  not  -o  easy 
to  profluee  as  a goml  landscape.  Of  course,  the  j)att('rn 
of  the  table-cover  i-  a little  obfrusi\-c.  .ami  the  c(|ual 
tone  of  the  object-  composing  the  groiqi  leml-  to 
monotony;  but  the  young  arti-t  did  not  commit  the 
unpardonable  -in  of  reversing  the  jxi-ition  of  the  tea- 
pot or  even  that  of  the  jiitchcr.  which  would  lunc 
destroyed  at  tmee  the  good  effect  of  th<’  arrangement. 
A little  more  room  at  eaeh  end  not  "eilhi'r"  end 
would  h.ivi'  imjiroved  the  prc-enl  pictorial  ilcsign. 
.\  genre  like  thi-  can  often  be  made  niori'  interesting 
by  a different  kimi  of  lighting,  which.  I ho|)c.  Mr. 
Stern  will  ap[)l>  to  hi-  next  reiire-entation  of  ' .Japane-e 
( hina". 

Data;  .lime.  Id.  \.M.:  cloudy,  but  bright:  Kastniaii 
.S'4  X 4^4  (ilate-camera  ; .5'4-inch  (>oerlitz  Ana-tigmat; 


stop,  F/22;  40  seconds;  Preino  Film  Pack;  pyro;  Azo 
print;  picture  made  near  screenecl  window. 

The  general  pictorial  effect  of  “Morning-Mist  on  the 
Sangamon’y  page  154,  is  what  gives  the  jjicture  much 
charm.  The  spacing  is  also  to  he  prai.sed.  The  hlack 
mass  of  the  boat  and  the  hit  of  sliore,  at  the  left,  is 
unfortunate,  as  it  is  too  heavy,  too  bulky,  for  the  rest 
of  the  picture.  Had  the  eameri,st  waited  until  this 
part  of  the  view  received  more  light — he  photographed 
at  .*5. 30  .\.M.! — the  picture  would  he  better  balanced 
and,  perhaps,  the  atmo.spheric  effect  would  not  have 
been  entirely  lost . One  cannot  but  admire  Mr.  Parrish’s 
energy  and  zeal  in  taking  advantage  of  the  early  morn- 
ing-liour  to  cajjture  an  attractive  jticture.  Such  en- 
thusiasm is  rare.  Perhaiis,  by  retanling  the  printing 
of  the  thin  parts  of  the  negative,  at  the  left — by  the 
application  of  .some  light  watercolor,  or  some  equally 
efi'ective  medium,  or  even  when  making  an  enlarge- 
ment— Mr.  Parrish  may  be  able  to  modify  the  present 
overpowering  effect  of  this  large,  heavy  mass. 

Data:  June,  3.30  .v.^r.;  dim  light;  .3  A Premo; 
inch  lens;  .stop,  F/Ki;  5 minutes;  Kodak  Film  Pack; 
Duratol  tor  film  and  paper;  Artura  Carbon  Hlack 
Studio  Special  Semi-Mat  enlargement. 

Example  of  Interpretation 

.\R('iiiTErTUii.\L  subjects  will  engage  the  artistic 
skill  of  tho.se  who  ))articipate  in  our  September  com- 
petition. Alemorial  arches  are  legitimate  subjects; 
and  how  they  may  be  lighted,  .selected  and  placed,  to 
ensure  a .satisfactory  re.sult.  may  be  judged  by  the 
e.xample  offered  on  page  150.  Data:  Collinear  lens, 
14-inch  single  element;  .stop,  F/.‘F2;  K-2  color-screen; 
(i  .seconds. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

The  jury  found  much  to  admire  in  Dr.  Hohden- 
burg’s  marine.  In  fact,  it  was  awarded  Honorable 
Mention.  Nevertheless,  the  author  very  generously 
offers  his  jricture  for  public  criticism,  and,  I am  certain, 
it  will  receive  lionest,  fair  and  courteous  treatment. 
Page  150.  Data:  July  13;  light  in  foreground  slightly 
overcast;  brilliant  sun  in  background;  Zeiss  Tessar 
F'4.5;  stoj),  F/l(>;  1/20  second;  Eastman  Ortho- 
chromatic  film;  hydro;  2j<4  x 3j^  film-negative  enlarged 
on  bromide;  picture  made  oF  Nantucket  Island,  Mass. 

The  picture  critici.sed  this  month  must  have  been 
easily  recogni.sed  by  all  beholders  who  have  visited 
North  Conway,  N.H.,  as  Moat  Mountain.  The  name 
was  s])elled  very  plainly  t>y  the  author  of  the  jilioto- 
graiih  as  “Moult",  probably  becau.se  a few  miles  .south 
of  the  locality  there  are  the  town  of  Moultonlioro  and 
the  hamlet  of  Moultonville.  The  name  Moulton  is 
very  common  in  New  llamiishire.  and  to  a stranger 
hearing  the  name  “Moat"  for  the  first  time  it  might  be 
easily  mistaken  for  “Moult",  .\nyhow,  the  name  of 
the  elevation  is  spelled  correctly  on  the  map — Moat 
Mountain. 

Interesting  Figures 

In  connection  with  the  San  Francisco  Salon,  con- 
cerning which  Sigisniund  Hlumann  writes  in  this  issue, 
we  are  jileased  to  add  a word  that  might  be  of  interest. 
'I’he  .'\rt  Mu.seum  where  the  exhibit  was  held  is  far  out 
of  town,  rather  inaccessible  an<l  reipiires  a walk  of 
several  blocks  from  the  neare.st  car-line  over  unpaved 
streets.  Officially,  in  spite  of  the.se  handicaiis,  17.454 
persons  visited  the  exhibition  in  thirty-four  days. 
J'here  was  an  average  attendance  of  500  daily  and  the 
greatest  number  on  any  one  day  was  .3,004.  Surely 
t his  speaks  well  for  I he  interest  shown  in  photography. 


City  and  Guilds  Examination  in  Photography 

It  may  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  see  the  ques- 
tions which  were  asked,  and  to  ascertain  for  themselves 
how  far  they  would  be  able  to  reply  to  them,  remarks 
The  Amateur  Photographer.  The  figures  in  brackets 
after  each  question  give  tlie  number  of  marks  which 
a correct  answer  would  secure.  In  addition  to  the 
questions,  there  was  a practical  examination,  in  which 
a lantern-slide  had  to  be  made  from  a negative,  the 
absorption  spectrum  of  a colored  medium  had  to  be 
drawn,  and  the  increase  of  exposure  it  necessitated 
given. 

1.  Describe  the  properties  of  photographic  objectives 
that  affect  the  briglitness  of  the  image  they  give 
(“rapidity”),  and  .state  with  regard  to  each  whether 
it  is  always  negligilile  or  of  prime  importance  in  its 
effects,  or  intermediate  between  these  two  extremes. 
(50  marks.) 

2.  fiive  a concise  account  of  the  work  of  Fox  Talbot, 
showing  in  what  matters  he  was  a pioneer  in  photog- 
raphy. If  you  hare  .ieen  the  apparatu.'s  that  he  used 
and  that  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society,  give  a short  de.scription  of  it.  (50.) 

3.  Describe  the  appearance  (shape,  etc.)  of  the  par- 
ticles of  silver  bromide  in  a gelatine-plate,  and  state 
what  relationship  there  is  (if  any)  between  the  size  of 
the  particles  and  .sensitiveness.  (50.) 

4.  .\mmonia  used  to  be  the  alkali  in  general  u.se 
in  develoi)ment.  Why  is  it  now  hardly  ever  used.^ 
Compare  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  ammonia,  sodium  carbonate,  and  caustic  soda,  as 
constituents  in  developers.  (40.) 

5.  Imagine  three  bold  black  crosses  on  white  grounds, 
each  held  to  the  wall  by  a nail  that  pas.ses  through  the 
])oint  of  intersection  of  its  arms  so  that  one  arm  is 
liorizontal,  and  that  you  photograph  them  simulta- 
neously with  a “rapid  rectilinear”  lens  so  that  the  image 
of  one  falls  at  the  center  of  the  plate,  one  at  the  middle 
of  the  side,  and  the  other  at  the  extreme  corner  of  the 
plate.  Each  cross  is  now  to  be  turned  on  its  nail  (in 
its  own  plane)  through  an  angle  of  45°  and  another 
photograph  made.  Describe  critically  the  characters 
of  the  resulting  six  images.  (45.) 

G.  What  would  be  the  effect  or  effects  in  platinum 
j)rinting  of  using  the  developing-bath  hot  instead  of 
cold?  What  would  be  the  effect  of  adding  a little  mer- 
curic chloride  to  the  developing-.solution  or  to  the  sen- 
sitive solution  with  which  the  paper  is  coated?  Will 
the  stability  of  the  print  lie  affected  by  any  of  these 
procedures?  (45.) 

7.  Write  a short  account  of  sensitometry,  especially 
in  connection  with  gelatine  dryplates.  (40.) 

8.  Of  what  does  the  image  consist  after  a plate  as 
developed  in  the  usual  way  is  intensified  by  each  of  the 
following  methods: — (a)  Alercury  and  ferrous-oxalate, 
(5)  mercury  anil  ammomnia,  (c)  the  chromate  method, 
(i/)  the  uranium  method?  State  clearly  in  each  case 
why  the  image  is  made  more  ojiaque  by  the  intensi- 
fication. (55.) 

0.  If  a silver-print  is  left  (say.  overnight)  partly  im- 
mer.sed  in  a hypo-.solution,  the  image  is  reduced  in  in- 
tensity where  the  surface  of  the  solution  meets  the 
print.  Explain  fidly  why  this  is  .so.  (40.) 

to.  State  and  explain  the  advantage  or  advantages, 
if  any,  that  apochromatic  objectives  have  over  achro- 
matic objectives  in  photomicrography.  (50.) 

[How  many  camerists  in  the  Fnited  States  are 
ei|uipped  to  an.swer  these  questions  correctly?  There 
should  be  a more  thorough  study  of  jihotography  as 
an  art  and  as  a .science.  Then,  such  que.stions  would 
not  apiiear  so  formidable. — Editor.] 


too 


ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


The  Hypo  Club  Counts  Seconds 

The  annual  ontinp  of  llie  Hypo  Club  evcntuatoil  on 
the  Great  and  Only  I'ourlli.  Tliirty-two  ladies  and 
gentlemen  assembled  with  cameras,  tripods  and  portable 
refreshments  at  the  club's  commodious  Cjuarters.  which 
we  have  been  enjoying  for  some  time  now.  owing  to  the 
corking  generosity  of  President  Hangs.  You  remember. 
I ccTote  you  about  that,  five  months  back.  We  have 
only  a handful  of  fair  workers.  The  new.  great  majority, 
however,  are  made  up  of  snapshooters  with  everything 
to  learn.  Charlie  Hangs'  business  has  taken  a big 
jump.  o«-ing  to  the  advertising  he  got.  and  still  gets, 
from  the  big  things  he's  done  for  our  camera  club. 
Hence  our  new  secretary.  Hilly  Hums,  has  taken  hold, 
(iee.  but  he's  a worker,  tool  lie's  named  and  started  a 
monthly  club  bulletin.  “The  Click'',  which  he  edits, 
ancl  gets  out  at  his  own  expense,  being  a printer. 

Just  as  we  were  preparing  to  be  off.  a thunder-.sliower 
let  loose  and  kept  us  cooped  up  for  nearly  an  hour. 
^^e  were  sort  of  cjuiet.  listening  to  the  noise  of  tlie 
shower,  when  Hilly  Stearns  si)oke  up.  “Somebody  start 
'omethingl  " Nothing  doing.  Then  Hilly  suggested 
that  we  start  a discussion  on  something  most  needed 
in  the  club,  seeing  that  most  of  us  ilidn't  know  beans 
aliout  correct  exposure,  or  how  to  measure  time.  So 
we  chose  the  liest  way  to  count  seconds,  since  we  had 
decided  to  make  nature-studies  in  the  woods.  Hellamy. 
who  is  n good  actor,  took  an  old  copy  of  PlioxccEn.x  out 
of  the  book-case.  Then  he  began  to  read  an<l  to  illus- 
trate an  article  written  by  a famous  Hritish  |)ictorialist . 
It  was  entitled.  “How  to  count  seconds  ',  and  recom- 
mended the  camerist  to  stand  with  feet  ai)art.  and  to 
sway  remilarly  from  side  to  side,  legs  stiffened,  raising 
the  foot  from  the  ground  each  time — after  the  manner 
of  the  once  famous  automatic  walking  to.v.  “The  Kleine 
f ohn  — and  s/iying  aloud.  “One.  two.  three,  fourl  " 
^^eII:  it  kept  iis  all  in  roars  of  laughter.  Stime  story. 
1 II  tell  Mars!  If  anyone  tried  that  dope.  ahme.  in  the 
street  or  anywhere  outsiile.  he'd  l)e  pinched  and  locked 
up  as  a lunatic.  Sure  he  would! 

Then  Jack  Floyd  descritx'd  a sensible  way.  by  hohl- 
ing  a string  tt’4  inches  long  with  a small,  round  leaden 
l>all  at  other  end  of  it.  l>etween  thumb  and  forefinger 
and  letting  it  sway  back  an^l  forth — each  l«'at  a half- 
-econd.  MTiile  he  was  performing,  we  pulled  out  our 
watches  counting  each  l>eat.  and  found  that  ten  of 
them  gave  five  second-:  twenty  of  them,  ten  second-; 
and  so  on.  ft  was  perfect. 

Mrs,  .\Imy.  one  of  our  l>est  workers.  sai<]  -lie  U'cd  an 
old  anri  popular  method,  namely  counting  -econds  and 
saying  aloud  and  regmlarly.  “one  hundred  anrl  one. 
one  hundred  and  two.  one  hundre'l  and  three.  " and  so 
on.  Me  checked  her  up  and  fruind  her  way  t)  K. 
Mr-.  Dyer  then  sair]  that  her  favorite  way  was  to  say 
out  loud.  “One  chimpanzee,  two  chimpanzee,  three 
chimpanzee.  " and  so  on.  Me  all  agreed  it  wa-  fine. 

bred  Hilman.  who  is  a better  mimic  than  phc)tog- 
rapher.  followed,  describing  a method  taken  frrmi  an 
kmglish  magazine  and  written  by  “Piffle,  the  Malm-  ", 
he  saifl.  It  arivr>cates  the  imitation  of  the  sound-  of 
•tnimals.  If  you  are  in  the  fiehl  and  f rows  are  eawing 
-hieh  happen-  -o  often,  count  the  interval-,  -aid  to  l>e 


one  second  ajtart.  “I  did  that  once,  in  October.  The  good, 
red  book  called  for  six  .secomls.  with  sto]>  '2'i.  al)out  t.JO 
p.M.  A crow  was  obliging  and  I got  my  six  seconds  all 
right.  In  calling  at  the  photo-finisher's  for  the  ])rints.  I 
was  told  that  the  ]>late  was  underexjioseil.  1 blamed 
the  red  book.”  “Sui>pose  you  illustrate  to  us  just  how 
your  crow  caweil."  called  out  Hellamy.  Hilman  at 
once  imitated  tone  and  action  of  the  bird,  cawing  six 
times  in  very  ipiick  succession,  M’e  all  let  loose  and 
roared,  it  was  so  funny.  “M'hy  that's  only  tiro  .secomls; 
three  caws  per  .second!  Must  have  been  a yoinuj  crow. 
A on  should  liave  taken  your  cue  from  an  old  one:  t hey're 
more  deliberate  and  caw  slowly."  explaineil  Hellamy. 
“That's  where  the  meter  was  lame.  It  didn't  say  a 
word  about  the  age  of  the  darned  old  crow!"  yelled 
Hilman.  .\nd  we  all  sat  back  ami  bleated.  M e hadn't 
strength  enough  to  laugh.  Hut  above  the  din.  we 
couhl  hear  Charlie  Hangs  sing  out,  “.Ml  aboard  for  the 
woods!  The  rain's  stopiied,  .Ml  clear  again!" 

.V  AIembeu. 

■Mnising  the  .Soft-Focus  Lens 

-A  STORY  is  told  about  M’illiam  Gladstone  and  .lohn 
Hright.  who  sat  for  their  jxirtraits  to  Sir  John  Millais, 
the  famous  F.nglish  portrait-painter.  Each,  .sejiaralely. 
on  seeing  the  unfinished  portrait  of  the  other,  tapped 
his  forehead  and  hinted  that  the  subject  was  not 
“all  right  here." 

The  above-relateil  anecilote  suggests  the  danger 
of  the  reckless  u.se  of  the  soft-focus  lens  in  the  hands 
of  an  ignoramus  or  a fanatic.  One  such  imliviilual 
held  a show  of  his  abominations  (alleged  portraits) 
in  a New  England  city,  last  spring.  One  of  the  visitors, 
in  beholding  the  alleged  portrait  of  one  of  his  friends, 
was  greatly  ])crturbed.  Pressing  Ins  hami  to  his  fore- 
head, he  exclaimed.  “Poor  fellow;  he  cannot  be  right 
in  the  upper  story!" 

Lon^  Chemical  Names 

“M'hehe  do  they  gel  these  weird  names  they  give 
roal-products'"  asked  the  Mere  Man. 

“I'hal  is  easily  explained,"  re|)lied  the  ch<‘mist. 
“For  in-lanee.  if  a laboratory  chemist  is  experimenting 
with  peoandreolonthraj)lomlrion  and  amalan|)ront- 
niblatkion  and  samnlanlhrandi)elian  ami  get-  residts  in  a 
new  drug,  he  merely  eombincs  the  naim's  and  calls  the 
new  flriig  peoa ndreolonthra|)lomlrionama la njiront nib- 
la  tkion -a  tnalanthrandi)elian." — C'uirhnifiti  Impiin  r. 

flyct  not  the  reader-  of  Photo-Era  reader  be  deeeivecl. 
The-e  exceedingly  long  woril'.  belonging  o-ten-ibly  to 
the  chemical  field,  are  merel\-  a hoax.  There  are  no 
such  Avords  and  the  uninitiated  M’eslern  new  -jiaper  “fell 
for  them".  If.  hoAvever.  any  one  i-  really  intere-tetl  to 
.see  a genuine  chemical  term  of  lon-iderable  length,  we 
present  the  following:  “'rribromanhydro|>ropion,\  I 

phenylenediamineh\drochloride"  ( , FI  Hr,  N < 

IF  li  t 1.  Hut  here  i- the  -odium  -alt  of  amidobeta- 
naphthollietamonosiilphonic  acid  or  Eikonogen,  the 
well-known  develofier.-  EniTon.) 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


October  is  Camera  Club  Month 

In  these  days  of  “Days”,  “Weeks”,  “Months”,  etc. 
set  aside  for  the  special  benefit  of  some  [jerson  or 
organization,  it  is  only  fitting  that  the  camera  club 
sliould  have  a “period”,  and  so  the  month  of  October 
has  l)een  set  aside  and  designated  by  tlie  Associated 
Camera  Chdis  of  America  as  “Camera  C'lub  Alonth”. 
The  difference  lietween  the  “Camera  Club  Month”  and 
many  of  the  other  designated  periods  will  be  that  the 
thirty-four  organizations  affiliated  with  the  national 
association  will  use  every  effort  within  their  means  to 
provide  a ])rogram  that  will  be  both  interesting  and 
instructive  to  every  camera-user  in  the  C.  S.  A., 
whether  amateur  or  professional,  withf>ut  cost  to  him. 
Special  weekly  programs  will  be  arranged,  and  so  made 
up  that  the  camera-using  public  will  be  interested  and 
will  miss  much  to  their  advantage  if  it  does  not  take 
advantage  of  the  ojjportuuity  and  visit  the  club  or 
I)hotographic  society  in  its  or  the  nearest  town.  Exhi- 
bitions and  demonstrations  will  predominate  in  the 
make-up  of  the  interesting  events.  A s|)ecial  ap))eal 
will  be  ma<le  to  the  amateur,  he  who  i)ushes  the  Inittou 
and  lets  the  corner  drug-store  “do  the  rest."  An 
attempt  will  be  made  to  show  these  camera-users 
that  they  are  missing  a tremendous  amount  of  the  real 
joy  of  ]ihotogra])hy  l)y  not  doing  their  own  work  and 
mingling  with  others  likewise  engaged. 

With  the  a<l\  eut  of  the  camera  club,  and  its  comi)lete 
facilities  for  i)hotograi)hic  expression,  the  day  of  the 
bath-tub  and  the  kilchen-siuk  with  their  resulting  mess 
has  long  since  passed.  The  camera  clulj  of  to-day,  iii 
most  instances,  is  often  better  equipped  than  a great 
many  of  the  coinmerciid  j)hotogra])hers.  This  has 
been  made  ])ossible  by  the  cooperation  of  numbers. 
Tliere  are  many  camera  clubs  in  the  I'nited  States 
which,  besides  the  darkroom  and  ])riutiug-room,  also 
have  enlarging-rooms,  lauternslide-rooms,  and  electri- 
cally c(|uippcd  studios.  One  organizatioTi  recently 
Ixuight  a thrce-stor\-  ami  fiasement  building,  and  the 
members  Ihcinselves  have  com]iletely  altered  the 
building  for  their  own  needs.  The  first  floor  is  devoted 
to  a combination  exhibition-hall,  library  and  meeting- 
room,  the  .secoml  floor  is  com])osed  of  locker-room, 
darkroom,  printing-room  and  general-work  room,  the 
third  floor  contains  several  ])rojectiou  (enlarging) 
rooms  and  a modern  stuilio.  The  steward  is  located 
in  the  basement,  as  is  also  the  commissary  department. 
So  far  as  our  knowledge  is  concerned,  this  is  the  oidy 
instance  we  know  of  where  such  pretentious  (piarters 
are  maintained  by  a ])hotographic  oi'gaiiizatiou  coin- 
])0SC(1  for  the  most  ]>arl  of  amateurs. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Amei'icans  are  known  to 
“try  anything  once",  it  is  woefully  true  that  there  lias 
been,  until  recently,  a reluctance  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  (.'amcra  Club,  d'his  condition  has  undoubtedly 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  camera-using  pnblic  has 
been  under  the  erroneous  inqiression  that  these  societies 
rcf|uirc  an  ailvanced  knowledge  of  photograjihy  to 
entitle  one  to  inendicrshi]).  Nothing  is  further  from 
the  truth.  In  fact,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
more  than  eighty  percent  of  the  ineinbcrs  of  these 
lihotographii’  clubs  learned  the  first  rudiments  of 


pictorial  iihotography  at  the  time  of  becoming  affiliated 
witli  their  organization.  To  correct  this  impression  is 
one  of  the  reasons  for  specifying  a Camera  Club  Month, 
and  attempting  to  interest  the  camera-using  public 
in  the  institution  of  the  Camera  Club  which  was  created 
solely  for  their  convenience  and  pleasure.  England, 
probably,  has  more  photographic  organizations  than 
any  other  country.  Many  of  their  societies  have  but 
small  quarters  in  which  they  meet  and  discuss  to  their 
mutual  advantage  the  various  elements  entering  into 
jiictorial  photograjiliy.  These  small  rooms,  however, 
are  the  .seed  from  which  larger  bodies  will  eventually 
grow.  And  so,  here  in  America,  many  new  camera 
clubs  have  been  organized  and  are  being  fostered  by  the 
Associated  Camera  Clubs  of  America,  The  public  is 
being  educated  to  uuderstand  that  the  camera  club 
does  not  exist  .solely  for  the  advanced  worker,  but  is 
maintained,  cooperatively,  for  the  mutual  advantage 
of  its  members  who  are  interested  in  photography. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  members  of  the  A.  C.  C. 
of  A.  who  are  assuming  efficient  management  and 
modern  methods  and  ecpiipment,  .so  that  their  members 
may  follow  their  hobby  under  pleasant  conditions  and 
pleasing  surroundings  at  small  co.st.  The  .spirit  of 
coiiperation  .shown  by  the  members  of  the  A.  C.  C.  of  A. 
is  commendable.  Many  of  the  more  progressive  and 
advanced  clubs  are  showing  the  way  to  their  less 
fortunate  and  newer  iissociates  in  pictorial  photography, 
ofttimes  at  considerable  sacrifice  to  them.selves  in  time 
anil  money.  That  is  the  .s])irit  of  the  Association,  and 
all  photographic  clubs  or  societies  in  America  which 
are  imbued  with  the  siurit  to  heli)  promote  and 
cultivate  the  science  and  art  of  jihotography  in 
cooperation  with  each  other  are  members.  Any  organi- 
zation that  looks  entirely  for  its  own  welfare  does  not 
and  will  not  long  continue  as  a member.  This  is  clearly 
expressed  in  a motto  n.sed  recently  by  the  As.sociation 
"One  for  all  — .\ll  for  one — Let's  work  together”.  And  so 
in  this  .same  sjiirit  of  coiiperation  October  will  be  known 
in  camera  club  circles  as  “Camera  Club  Month",  a 
time  when  a .special  etfort  will  be  made  to  bring  the 
camera-using  public  to  realise  that  the  camera  club 
exists  ])rinci])ally  for  their  convenience  and  pleasure. 
l\Ir.  Louis  E.  Jbicher,  Secretary  of  the  .\s.sociated 
Camera  Chd)s  of  America,  will  gladly  i)uf  empiirers, 
without  any  obligations  on  their  ])art,  in  touch  with 
the  camera  clnli  in  their  city,  if  they  will  addre,ss  him 
at  il  Franklin  St.,  Newark,  N..J. 


Motion-Pictures  as  a Hobby 

The  really  progressive  photographer — unless  he  is 
a pictorial  worker  in  the  strictest  .sen.se,  and  wedded  to 
regular  standanl  methods  of  ])holograi)hy — likes  to 
keep  pace  wilh  every  improvement  in  the  art-science. 
He  tries  the  various  ])rinting-proces.se.s — straight,  bro- 
mide enlarging,  gum  (single  or  multi])le),  Ijromoil  and 
carbon;  also  color-phot ograjihy — the  Lnmiere  Auto- 
chrome and  the  Paget.  If  he  is  very  energetic  he 
tries  Kiuemalography  (motion-pictnre  photogra])hy). 

He  attempted  it  on  a limited  scale  a number  of 
years  ago,  and  “got  slung",  according  to  modern 

1(H 


slanp.  Tlie  froulile  was  that  he  bought  a well-adver- 
tised equipment — below  standard  size — at  a ridieu- 
lously  low  price,  about  siOO.  and  discovered  that, 
though  it  seemed  plausible,  it  was  a swindle.  Fortu- 
nately it  was  never  advertised  in  I’hoto-Era  M a(;.\- 
ziVE.  On  the  contrary;  it  was  boldly  exiwsed  as  a 
sham. 

Naturally,  this  amateur  kinematographer  became 
di.seouraged.  and  vowed  that  he  had  got  through  with 
that  branch  of  photography,  unless  he  had  a change 
of  heart  and  acquired  an  equipment  of  the  jirofes- 
sional  type,  which,  of  course,  cost  many  hundreds  of 
dollars,  was  bulky  and  requires  the  use  of  a s])ecial 
and  heavy  tripod.  Hut  patience  is  rewarded. 

Here  bursts  into  the  limelight  a new  and  wonderful 
motion-picture  camera — the  Sept  Camera,  which  is 
used  like  a regular  camera,  but  without  the  use  of  a 
tripod,  and  even  dispemses  with  the  customary  hand- 
crank.  More  than  all  this — it  functions  automat- 
ically. i.r.,  you  sight  your  object  in  the  finder  and 
simply  press  a button  once,  and  it  works  away  mer- 
rily until  you  stop  it  1 It  weighs  less  than  four  pounds, 
and  can  Ire  used  to  make  “stiH”  pictures,  one  at  a time, 
besides  the  regular,  continuous  film-stri|)  of  fifteen  feet. 

This  is  a progressive  step  in  Kinematography  that  is 
simply  Ix-wildering:  but  as  the  equipment — which,  by 
the  way.  costs  only  .'<-’■1.5.  complete  with  carrying-case 
and  six  magazines — is  sohl  try  a photo-firm  whose 
name  is  a household-word  in  this  country,  viz.,  Wil- 
loughby. of  New  York  City,  the  imrehaser  runs  not 
the  slightest  risk,  anrl  everything  announced  in  favor 
of  the  Sept  Camera  is  gospel  truth. 

It  is  evitlent.  therefore,  that  this  compact  and  efficient 
motion-pieture  outfit  will  enable  its  n,-er  to  under- 
take a clas>  of  work  which,  with  the  large  and  heavy 
equipment.  would  be  inconvenient,  if  not  out  of  the 
que'tion.  Of  course  it-  u.-e  in  and  about  the  home 
will  l>e  the  first  thought  of  its  owner — to  ])hotogra])h 
the  little  ones;  the  antics  of  pussy  and  her  litter;  other 
domestic  animals;  wifie  making  a drc'S  or  trimming  a 
hat;  your  friend  .learning  to  play  golf;  accidents  in 
the  street — in  fact,  the  field  is  virtually  unlimited. 
Then  come'  the  greatest  enjoyment  of  all — the  j)ro- 
jection.  at  home  among  the  members  o(  your  famil\'. 
with  invited  friend',  of  the  captured  trophies.  Those 
who  are  interested,  and  there  will  be  many,  shmdd 
communicate  with  the  airent.  ( harlcs  (1.  Willoughby. 
Iff!  Wc't  .‘5-2n<i  street.  New  Yf)rk  City. 


.\  MVjrd  for  the  Film-Pack 

'ALTAipr..  livV'noRE.  N.5', 
.Inly  1 t.  ID-’’. 

Editor  of  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

I have  been  interested  in  Mr.  Kim heke's  articles 
in  the  .lune  and  -luly  i"ues  of  Photci-Eha  Mag.\zi\e. 
They  contain  much  valuable  infr>rmation  and  many 
imfiortant  suggestion'.  1 <lo  not  agree  with  him.  lit>w- 
ever.  in  hi'  statement  that  the  ii'C  r.f  film-pack'  i' 
“'imply  imfK)ssib]e"  in  Florida  in  summer.  I have 
“done"  Fh>rida  and  the  West  Indies  photographieally 
in  summer,  using  .5  x 7 film-pack'  with  my  firaiihic 
camera  and  Cooke  lens,  and  have  had  no  trouble  from 
softening  of  the  film,  conscquentls-  none  from  line,  in 
pulling  out  the  tab':  and.  frfim  the  resulting  neg.-itivcs 
anrl  print'.  I could  'ce  no  evidence  that  the  film'  did 
not  lie  fierfectly  flat  in  Pmii'.  Their  keej)ing-qualilies. 
I'“>.  I ffiund  to  tie  excellent,  not  having  develojied 
them  until  se-veral  week'  afterward'  on  my  return  to 
New  ^ork.  f)f  course.  I carried  them  in  tin-containers, 
each  made  to  hoM  a pack.  I had  tie-en  ad\  i-eil  that  I 


would  have  trouble  with  film-packs,  but  I wished  to 
avoid  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of  carrying  jilales 
and  filling  jilatcholdcrs  on  a long  trip.  I have  tested, 
by  actual  experience,  the  iiracticaliility  of  the  film-iiack, 
and  its  great  convenience  in  lightness,  portability  and 
the  little  sjiace  required  for  filing  and  storage;  and. 
with  a film-jiack  ailajilcr.  focusing  on  the  groundglass 
is  accomplished,  when  necessary,  and  this  is  a great 
convenience. 

Respectfully 

.Iames  II.  Downey. 


\ Collection  of  Interestiiifi  Folders 

We  like  to  keep  in  touch  with  old  friends  and  new, 
so  we  wrote  to  the  Gundlach-Manhattan  Optical 
Company,  Rochester,  New  York,  for  information  with 
regard  to  recent  adilitions  and  improvements  to  its 
optical  and  ])hotographic  products.  In  due  cour.se, 
we  received  a number  of  attractive  folders  which 
described  in  detail  the  well-known  d'urner-Reich  Con- 
vertible .Vnastigmat  h'  (>.<S.  Hyperion  Diffusion  Portrait 
lycns  F,  d,  Korona  Panoramic  ^'iew  and  Hanquet 
Cameras,  h'olding  Studio  Stand,  the  I'ltrastigmat 
F/1.9  (for  motion-iiicture  cameras).  Radiant  Pro- 
jection D-nses  and  d'urner-Reich  Prism  Hinoculars. 
We  believe  that  our  readers  will  feel  rejiaid  to  send  for 
one  or  all  of  these  folders.  They  are  well  worth  reading. 


New  Members,  Pittsburgh  Salon,  for  l')2.< 

TiiliorGH  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  ('has.  K.  .Vreher, 
.secretary,  we  give  the  names  of  the  new  members  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Salon  for  1!>2.‘}.  'I'he  list  includes 
Elizabeth  R.  .\llen.  Morristown,  N.  -I.,  Henry  .\. 
Hussey,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  W.  C.  and  T.  M.  .larrett, 
and  W.  W.  Zieg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  Myres  R.  .lones  and 
Sophie  L.  L.'iuffer,  Brooklyn,  N.^  . ^^c  anticipate 

seeing  the  work  of  thc.se  new  members  and  wish  them 
success. 

Exhibiting  I’nmounted  Prints 

The  packing  and  forwarding  of  mounted  prints 
destined  for  exhibitions,  [larticularly  those  in  foreign 
eountrie.'.  even  in  neighboring  Canada,  has  been  the 
source  of  much  hardship,  expense,  delay  and  disa])- 
pointmenl.  Ask  the  exhibitors  and  also  the  secretaries 
of  the  \arious  salons.  The  com[ilainl'  from  these 
sources  have  liecn  loud.  frc(|uent  and  fully  warranted. 

It  has  now  been  deeiileil  by  the  directors  of  the 
London  Salon,  in  soliciting  iirints  from  pielorialists  who 
live  abroad,  that  they  'hall  be  'cnt  unmniinlnl  to 
facilitate  tran'mi."ion  by  mail.  Prints,  iiaeked  flat, 
protected  by  very  stiff,  flexible  eardboanl  and  adef|ualc 
wrapjiing'.  may  be  ,'cnt  by  |)areel-po'l . to  foreign 
eountric'  only,  or  by  fir'I-ela"  m;nl  if  the  .'cnder  'o 
IirefcT'. 

Tbe  print'  will  then  be  lemjiorarily  attadied  to 

mount o that  Liter  the\-  can  be  ea'ily  detaelu'd 

without  the  lea't  injury  to  the  print  and  di'|ilay<'d 
under  ghi".  thumb-taek'  being  U'cd  to  hoM  I be  ghi" 
in  place, 

riii'  method  fif  'howing  print'  will  uudoubledl\- 
lie  adojited  at  .\inerican  'aloU'.  and  camera  club-  in 
gener.il.  a-  regard' print ' that  come  from  foreign  coun- 
tric'.  and  may  lie  extended  to  print'  by  uati\-e  worker- 
— provided  that  the  pre-ent  high  co-l  of  ghi"  will  juo’.e 
no  'Crioiis  ob'taele. 


More  About  the  Efficiency  of  the  Graflex 

Steitler,  Alberta,  Canada. 

Editor  Photo-Er.\  M.agazine: 

I was  pleased  to  read  the  article  by  Lehman  Wendell 
in  the  July  issue  on  "Increasing  the  Efficiency  of  the 
Graflex.”  For  some  time  now,  I have  been  using  the 
Jrnnt  element  only  of  my  Cooke  lens  for  very  close-up 
work  with  my  Graflex  Junior.  This  lens  is 
focus  and,  with  the  bellows-extension  allowed,  I can 
not  get  within  .‘50  inches  of  my  sidiject.  When,  there- 
fore, I had  some  copying  to  do  one  day,  I discovered 
that  I could  get  within  4 inches  of  my  subject  by  using 
{he  front  element  only.  Other  n.sers  of  cameras  of  this 
type  will  do  well  to  try  both  front  and  rear  elements 
sejiarately,  even  if  they  are  not  convertilJe.  which 
mine  is  not  suii[)osed  to  be. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  C.  CrXNI\(.H.\M. 

Camera  Pictorialists  of  Los  Angeles 

The  Sixth  Annual  International  Salon  of  Photog- 
ra])hy,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Camera  Pictoriali.sts 
of  Los  .\ngeles,  will  be  held  November  to  December 
11,  at  the  Museum  of  History,  Science  and  .\rt.  Los 
Angeles,  California.  llegular  entry-forms  will  be 
mailed  in  time  to  enaljle  contributors  to  have  their 
entries  reach  the  Salon  Committee  before  November 
1.  19'-2‘2,  which  will  be  the  last  day  for  receiving  prints. 
Further  jiarticulars  may  be  obtained  from  N.  P. 
Moerdyke,  secretary,  811  Washington  Puildiug,  Los 
Angeles. 

Cincinnati  Camera  Club 

The  Cincinnati  Camera  Club  has  shown  an  unusual 
degree  of  energy  at  a time — midsummer — when  most 
people  relax  and  a.ssume  a nonchalant  air.  This  wide- 
awake group  of  workers  ])repared  and  issued  the  initial 
number  of  its  bulletin.  The  Dcrelnper,  during  the 
last  week  of  July,  dating  it  August,  ID^'J,  vol.  l,No.  1. 
The  contents  are  distinguished  by  breezy  atmosphere, 
clarity  of  expre,ssion  and  spontaneous  wit — never 
descending  to  vulgarity  or  inanily.  It's  a liright,  clean 
and  creditable  four-page  sheet.  The  humorous  poem, 
“Smith  vek.su.s  Stress",  is  original  and  clever.  So  is 
the  introduction.  ,\ll  liears  the  impre.ss  of  the  nimble- 
witted  and  well-equi|iped  secretary.  G.  A.  (iinter.  Long- 
life to  The  Dcrcloper! 


Chart  to  Find  the  Depth  of  Focus 

In  this  issue  will  be  found  an  article  on  finding  the 
dejith  of  focus  by  means  of  charts.  It  was  carefully 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor  & Hobson,  Lt<l., 
makers  of  the  famous  Cooke  len.ses,  which  are  dis- 
tributed through  llurke  & Janies,  Inc.,  Chicago,  .sales 
agents  for  the  United  States.  The  charts,  described 
in  the  article,  may  be  obtained  at  a nominal  price  by 
writing  to  llurke  & James,  Inc.,  who  will  be  [ileased  to 
furnisli  them  to  those  who  are  interested. 


Ely,sian  Camera  Club 

'I'liE  Elysian  Camera  Club  of  Hoboken.  N .F..  has  an 
energetic  .set  of  officers  eager  to  act  efliciently,  harmo- 
niously and  successfully  for  t he  best  interests  of  I he  club. 
Its  summer  bulletin,  issued  during  Jnl,\-,  reflects  the 


spirit  of  this  young  club — organized  April  22,  1922 — 
and  rivals  similar  publications,  by  other  clubs,  in  solid 
.sense,  wholesome  humor  and  conscientious  effort.  It 
has  a department  devoted  to  popular  scientific  topics 
edited  by  a member  of  the  Scientific  Research  Com- 
mittee— a commendable  effort  and  one  worthy  of 
emulation.  The  Elysian  Camera  Club  has  our  best 
wishes.  J.  Henry  Wendt  is  the  corresponding  secretary. 

Photography  at  17,000  Feet  Above  Sea-Level 

On  the  morning  when  the  tragic  news  was  announced 
of  the  result  of  the  final  attempt  on  Mount  Everest  by 
the  gallant  members  of  the  1922  Expedition,  the  parcel 
of  which  a photograph  appears  lielow  reached  the  head 
offices  of  Hurronghs  Wellcome  & Co. 


Protected  by  a succession  of  coverings  was  a tin  case 
containing  two  negatives  and  a report  from  Captain 
Noel,  the  photographer  to  the  Mount  Everest  Expedi- 
tion, some  of  who.se  wonderful  pictures  of  the  mountain 
have  already  appeared  in  the  press.  This  parcel  had 
traveled  from  the  Expedition's  main  ba.se  camp  on 
Rongbuk  Glacier.  The  negatives  it  contained  showed 
a general  view  of  the  camj)  with  Mount  Everest  in  the 
background  and  a near  view  of  Cajitain  Noel  developing 
lO.OOO  feet  of  kinema-film  with  Rytol. 

The  entire  outfit  of  chemicals  for  photography  had 
been  entru.sted  to  Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.  as  the 
result  of  the  e.xperience  of  the  1921  Expedition  with 
Tabloid  Photographic  Chemicals.  That  this  trust  was 
justified  is  proved  by  Captain  Noel’s  report: 

Main  Base  Camp,  Mount  Everest  Expedition, 
Rongbuk  Glacier,  17,000  feet,  Tibet. 

Dear  Sirs: 

I have  jileasure  in  telling  you  that  the  chemicals  you 
su|)j)lied  to  the  Mount  Everest  Expedition  have  proved 
mo.st  excellent.  I consider  that  Tabloid  Chemicals 
together  with  Rytol  Kinema  Film  Developer  are 
perfect  for  travelers  and  expedition-work  on  account 
of  their  iiortability.  rapidity  in  preparation  for  use, 
chemical  purity  and  keeping-qualities. 

I am  develojiing  20.009  feet  of  kinema-film  with 
Rytol,  and  find  it  excellent  in  the  inten.se  cold  of  these 
regions.  The  image  and  contrast  which  Rytol  give  are 
perfect.  I enclose  vou  a photograph  of  the  Base  Camp 
of  the  Expedition 'below  iMount  Everest,  17.000  feet 
on  the  Rongbuk  Glacier,  the  negative  produced  with 
Rytol  Developer.  I also  enclose  yon  a photograph  of 
mv-.self  at  work  at  my  darkroom-tent,  developing  10,000 
feet  of  kinema-film  with  Rytol. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

(Signed)  J.  Noel.  CapL. 

I’liiitogniplier  to  tlio  Mount  Everest  Expeilitioii. 

May  5,  1922. 
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Photographing  Spirit-Ttnnis 


A Washington-  correspondent,  an  avowed  believer 
in  spiritual  phenomena,  sent  me.  last  .July,  a iiliotograidi 
of  my  good  and  esteemed  friend.  Senator  (ieorge  ^^har- 
ton  Pepper,  playing  tennis.  The  sender  of  the  ]netnre 
whieh  re])resents  the  .\meriean  statesman  with  rac<|nel 
raised  high  as  if  he  were  serving,  wishes  me  to  expl.iin 
the  pre.senee  of  the  many  sjnrit  tennis-halls  which 
seem  to  be  flying  about  promiscuously  near  the  player. 
The  photograjih  was  made  by  Harris  Ewing,  the 
leading  jihotographers  of  celebrities  in  the  National 
Capital  and  is  a perfectly  straightforw  ard  piece  of  work. 
If  it  had  been  made  earlier  in  the  season,  the  picture 
might  have  been  accpiirerl  by  the  veteran  novelist. 
Conan  Doyle,  and  used  by  him  in  his  propaganda  of 
spirit-manifestations.  Instead,  however,  it  apjieared 
in  the  admirable  rotogravure  section  of  Xcir  York 
Herald,  early  in  .Inly.  .A  strange  feature  of  the  jiicture 
is  the  presence  of  about  ten  "tennis-balls"  jdainly 
visible  alrove  the  head  of  the  player  and  relieved  against 
a mass  of  dark  foliage  which  constitutes  the  background. 
Two  of  the  "balls"  are  .seen  inside  of  the  racquet  poised 
high  in  air.  and  this  circumstance  greatly  per])lexes  my 
spiritualist-friend,  the  sender  of  the  photogTa])!].  who, 
however,  is  not  familiar  with  picture-making. 

I flislike  to  lie  disagreeable,  but  I was  obliged  to 
explain  to  my  correspondent  that,  contrary  to  what 
Sir  Oliver  Lo<lge  or  Sir  Conan  Doyle  might  claim,  these 
wildly  agitated  spheres  are  not  disembodied  spirits  of 
tennis-balls,  but  the  direct  result  of  optical  alierration 
known  as  “disks  of  confusion".  .Singularly  enough. 
the.se  round,  white  .spots  in  the  photograph  are  the 
size  of  standard-sized  tennis-balls.  In  order  to  make 
this  action-picture  at  a high  speed,  the  photogra[)her 
used  his  lens  at  a fairly  large  aperture.  F 8.  concentrat- 
ing the  definition  on  the  player,  the  distance  from  his 
feet  to  the  top  of  the  racquet  being  about  nine  feet. 
Hence,  objects  Iseyond  the  plane  of  sharp  focus  are 
indistinct  and  distorted.  In  the  case  of  the  many 
irregular  areas  of  light  or  sky  which  one  may  see  strug- 
gling through  the  foliage  of  trees  or  bushes,  these  are 
converted  by  the  caniera-len>  into  perfectly  round 
glolies  or  disks  of  light.  Df  course,  if  it  were  possible  to 
have  a lens  with  'Uch  depth  of  focus  or  penetration 
that  it  would  render  all  objects  or  all  planes,  from  the 
main  object — a tennis-player  in  action,  for  instance — 
to  the  extreme  backtTound.  uniformly  .diarp.  the  f)ptieal 
phenomenon  known  as  "disks  of  confu'ion"  would 
disappear,  and  the  numerous  bright  openings  which 
characterise  the  foliatie  of  tree-  or  bushes  when  seen 
against  the  lisilit  or  a brightly  illuminated  surface, 
would  app<-ar  in  the  photograph  as  the  eye  'CCs  them  in 
nature.  .\nd  yet  such  a photographic  feat  i-  easy  of 
accomplishment,  but  only  by  making  a “-till"  picture. 
To  do  this  'ucce"fully.  focus  sharply  f>n  the  figure 
placed  at.  -ay.  the  hyperfr>cal  distance  of  the  lens, 
'topping  down  to  F 8.  and  then  to  F -2-2  or  F .‘!2.  until 
the  background  i-  quite  sharp,  (dve  the  nece"ar\- 
exposure,  the  length  of  which  ma.v  require  the  u-e  of  a 
tripo<l  or  other  firm  foundation.  If  the  figure  and  the 
air  have  Iieen  pe'rfectl.v  still,  the  result  'houhl  rect)rd 
extreme  and  uniform  sharpnC"  of  (lefinition. 

As  a figure  plared  at  the  hyperfocal  flistance.  or  even 
within  it'  camera-ward  latitude  of  man.v  feet,  vicld'  a 
rather  small  image,  a verv  near  position  mav  tx'  pre- 
ferred. In  this  case,  plane-  or  object-  behind  the  figure 
are  not  so  easily  brought  into  sharp  focu-.  It  i-  there- 
fore neces-arv  to  "divide"  the  fexus.  i.e.  to  hxus 
sharpl\.  at  fir-t — with  the  lens  at  full  opening  or  nearly 
90 — on  an  object  the  position  of  which  defx-nd'  on  the 
total  depth  of  field  dr  the  distance  from  the  figure  or 
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foreground  to  the  extreme  Ijackground  or  horizon, 
and  then  adjust  the  diaphragm,  .selecting  the  .stop  that 
yields  the  ref|uired  clearne.s.s  of  definition. 

In  the  old  da.vs.  when  the  utmost  detail  throughout 
the  entire  picture  was  a sine  rnw  non.  tin*  rule  was  to 
[dace  the  sharpest  focus  in  the  center  of  either  half  of 
the  groundglass,  and  then  in.sert  str>p  F 22  or  F .‘!2. 
However,  a little  practice  will  soon  enable  the  worker 
to  determine  a quick  and  relialile  method. 

From  the  foregoing  in  may  be  seen  how  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  if  is  to  make  a high-speed  |)ictiire. 
jiarticnlarly  at  clo-e  range,  ami  have  anything.  excc|)t 
the  principal  object  or  olqects,  clearly  ilefined.  Iii- 
ciilentally.  the  data  of  Harri-  N Ewing's  action-picture 
of  Senator  I’epper  are  a-  follow- : .bine.  1!)22;  8 a.m.; 
gooil  light;  1 X .)  (iraflex;  7'4-inch  Wolleiisak  Icn-.  stop. 
F 8;  I 7.)  second.  Heing  exjierienced.  the  photog- 
rapher knew  that  the  relativel.v  -low  movement  of 
the  pla.ver  enabled  him  to  obtain  a succe— fill  re-ult 
at  such  a moilcrate  'hutter-s|x>ed. 

W.  A I 

Bromoil  Materials 

Iv  view  of  the  increasing  popularity  of  bromoil- 
print-  among  pictorial  worker-.  Ralph  Harri-  \ < <>.. 
regular  photo-dealer-  in  photo-supplics.  2(1  .‘!D  Rrom- 
field  Street  Bo-ton,  Ma--..  beg  to  armounce  that  they 
now  carry  a complete  line  of  bromoil  material-  of  the 
Ix-st  quality.  These  consi-t  of  bromoil  paiicr-.  jiig- 
ment-  and  -[lecial  bru-he-.  f’rice-li-t  sent  at  re(|iic-t. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


W.  B.  C. — If  there  is  depth  of  focus  in  a 
small  negative,  it  will  appear  in  the  enlarge- 
ment; if  ill  the  small  negative  there  is  no  depth  of 
focus,  no  amount  of  enlarging  will  put  it  there.  It 
must  be  reniemliered  that  enlarging  cannot  put  into  a 
])icture  that  which  is  not  in  the  negative.  With  this  in 
mind,  it  i.s  advisable  to  obtain  depth  of  focus  at  the 
time  the  picture  is  made. 

M.  A. — Drilling  glass  is  rather  a difficult 
matter  for  an  amateur.  The  usual  method  is  to 
ii.se  a.  steel-drill — a brace  and  center-bit  will  do — lubri- 
cated with  turpentine  in  which  some  camjdior  has  been 
dis.solved.  A professional  glass-cutter  can  manage  this 
easily  enough;  but  with  the  amateur  it  generally  results 
in  a good  deal  of  breakage,  mainly  owing  to  the  tend- 
ency to  drill  too  fast. 

F.  W.  G. — A concentrated  stock-solution  of 
hypo  may  be  kc|)t  conveniently  in  the  form  of  eight 
ounces  of  hypo  to  the  pint.  This  can  be  diluted  with 
its  own  bulk  of  water  to  fix  negatives,  or  with  three 
times  its  Inilk  to  fix  prints.  There  is  no  need  to  use 
greater  strength  for  negatives  than  for  prints,  although 
the  proportions  given  are  those  usually  given. 

B.  D. — The  dingy  or  dirty  white  on  your 
prints  may  lie  caused  from  the  paper  being  too  old; 
or,  jierhaps,  it  has  been  stored  in  a warm  or  damp  jdace. 
Fre.sh  supplies  of  paper  are  always  better  to  >i.se  than 
old  .stock,  even  though  the  guarantee-date  on  the  old 
stock  has  not  expired. 

C.  B. — Using  a color-screen  without  color- 
sensitive  plates  is  of  little  advantage.  An  ortho- 
chromatic-plate  and  color-screen  together  will  help 
greatly  to  give  true  rendering  of  clouds  or  of  many- 
colored  flowers,  of  di.stant  mountains,  or  of  objects 
re])re.senting  fine  gradations  of  color;  but  either  one 
without  the  other  is  handica])ped. 

B.  E.  AY. — To  prevent  stress-marks  when 
cutting  up  large  sheets  of  bromide  paper  we 
recommend  jilacing  two  ])ieces  gently  face  to  face  and 
cutting  them  together.  The  l)e.st  way  is  to  cut  them 
with  a goo<l  print-trimmer,  as  most  all  ti'immers  are 
marked  with  a lineal  scale  which  can  be  u.sed  to  get  the 
jiieces  nniform  in  size. 

II.  K.  C. — For  snapshot-work  in  city-streets 
on  bright  days  the  shutter  should  be  .set  at  1,'jO 
of  a .second,  the  stoj)  at  F/l(i  and  the  focusing-indicator 
at  twenty-five  feet.  This  combination  of  shutter-.sjieed. 
stop  and  focus  will  meet  all  onlinary  ref(uirements  of 
the  camerist  equipped  with  a.  hand-camera.  A irtually, 
any  hand-camera — thus  set — Ijccomes  C(|uivalent  to 
a fixed-focus  liox-form  camera,  and  is  eminently  suited 
to  genre-])hotograi)hy  in  cit\-streets. 

S.  B.  A. — The  advantage  of  a reflecting- 
camera  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  image  of  the  sidiject 
appears  on  the  groundglass  right-side  uj)  until  the 
shutler  is  relea.sed.  No  focusiug-cloth  or  tripod  is 
rcquire<l  to  eom])ose  each  ])ieture  jiroperly  and  to  the 
best  ad\anlage.  'I’here  are  many  excellent  reflecting- 
camcras  now  on  the  market.  Some  foreign  in.struments 
fold  into  a,  small  com|)a.ss  and  may  b<'  carried  as  easily 
as  a small  hand-camera.  Most  reflect ing-cameras  are 
equipped  with  a focal-plane  shutter,  and  are  u.sed 
extensively  to  make  sj)eed-])ictures.  However,  these 


cameras  are  equally  well  aflapted  to  all  forms  of  ama- 
teur and  professional  photography.  Owing  to  the 
remarkable  efficiency  of  the  focal-plane  shutter,  the  use 
of  an  anastigmat  lens  is  virtually  required  to  obtain 
satisfactory  results.  All  reflect  ing-cameras  are  listed 
with  high-grade  lens  equipments.  The  selection  of 
the  lens  depends  on  speed,  focus  and  cost,  and  rests 
entirely  with  the  individual  camerist. 

O.  C.  M. — Horizontal  scratches  on  roll-film 
negatives  are  .sometimes  cau.sed  by  trying  to  twist 
the  pajjer  more  tightly  arqund  the  spool  after  removing 
it  from  the  camera.  If,  in  addition,  small  particles 
of  emulsion  become  loosened  during  the  operation  of 
twisting,  they  are  apt  to  tear  long,  deep  gashes  in  the 
celluloid  base  of  the  film.  Such  abrasions  cannot  be 
removed  satisfactorily  by  retouching.  AA’henever  pos- 
sible use  a roll-film  camera  that  is  equipped  with  some 
form  of  tension  spool-holder.  This  device  prevents  the 
film  from  unrolling  faster  than  the  winding-key  is 
ttirned.  In  any  event,  it  is  far  better  to  wrap  lip  a 
loosely  wound  roll  in  heavy  manilla  paper  than  to  try 
to  twist  the  black  paper  more  tightly  around  the  film. 

C.  H.  AA . — Long  bellows  are  required  to  copy 
objects  natural  size  or  nearly  so.  Often,  very 
.satisfactory  copies  are  made  by  using  so-called  portrait- 
attachments  and  copying-lemses  in  connection  with  the 
lens  supi)lied  with  the  camera.  Technically,  the  best 
results  are  obtained  by  using  a plate-camera  equipped 
with  a double-  or  triple-extension  bellows  and  ground- 
glass  for  focusing. 

P.  O.  C. — On  a camping-trip,  films  are  pref- 
erable to  the  use  of  plates  unless  accurate  scien- 
tific ])hotf)grai)hy  is  to  be  attempted.  The  almost 
exclusive  use  of  films  throughout  the  AA'orld  AA'ar  is 
proof  enough  that  sati.sfactory  results  are  obtained. 
In  your  ease  weight  is  an  important  item;  and  likewise 
the  danger  of  breakage  must  be  considered.  A small 
vest-])ocket  roll-film  camera  equipped  with  arr  anastig- 
mat lens  should  meet  your  requirements  efficiently. 
The  best  negatives  may  be  enlarged  to  5x7  or  8 x 10 

J.  E.  L. — Long-focus  lenses  generally  im- 
prove the  perspective;  at  the  same  time,  they 
narrow  the  angle  of  the  picture  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  field  of  view  is  reduced.  The  entire  matter  depends 
upon  the  work  in  hand.  For  ])ictorial  photography,  it 
is  better  to  have  a lens  of  fairly  long  focus  than  one 
that  is  too  short. 

A.  B.  AV.  -An  F 4.,“>  lens  stopped  down  to 
F,  6.3  is  identical  in  speed  to  another  lens  of 
the  same  focus  that  works  at  F/6.3.  The 
speed  in  this  ca,se  is  not  a matter  of  the  construction  of 
the  lens,  but  the  size  of  the  slop. 

E.  B.  T.-  Damage  to  the  bellows  of  your 
camera  might  be  a cau.se  of  the  s]>oilage  of  your 
films.  The  greater  part  of  the  image  .seems  to  be  fogged 
by  ditfu.sed  light,  and  the  various  black  lines  repre.sent 
I)in-hole  images  of  the  sun  that  were  moved  about  on 
the  surface  of  the  film  as  the  camera  was  moved.  It  is  a 
common  experience  lhat  only  some  negatives  on  a 
spool  are  fogged  in  such  a ea.se,  as  it  depends  on  how 
long  the  camera  is  carrieil  with  the  bellows  opened; 
the  position  of  the  snn  and  the  volume  of  light  that 
strikes  the  camera  are  contributing  factors. 

!()() 
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CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 

The  weather  has  come  in  for  more  than  its  usual 
share  of  discussion  this  summer.  Those  photoirra])liers 
who  wisely  followed  the  advice  of  the  railway-ailvcrtise- 
ments.  and  took  their  holidays  early,  scored  con- 
siderably. They  had  an  uninterrupted  succe.ssion  of 
.sunny  days;  ami,  owing  to  our  daylight-.saving  plan, 
about  twelve  hours  a day  of  good  photographic  light. 
Hut.  since  the  middle  of  June,  there  has  liecn  a sad 
change.  For  some  weeks,  the  weather  has  been  uncer- 
tain and  dark.  Several  outdoor-functions  in  town 
have  had  the  heart  taken  out  of  them  by  cold  ami  rain. 
-Vseot  day  was  so  bad  that  one  doubted  the  authentic- 
ity of  a good  many  of  the  press-photographs.  The 
funeral  procession  of  Sir  Henry  Wilson,  who  was 
a.ssassinated  entering  his  own  house  in  London,  was 
carried  out  in  gloom  and  rain.  A kinematograph 
Iihotographer  had  obtained  a place  of  vantage  on  one 
of  the  railway-bridges  that  crosses  Ludgate  Hill.  It 
was  an  excellent  position,  as  it  faced  up  to  St.  I’anl's 
( athedral;  but  as  our  train  passed,  instead  of  an 
immense  crowd  lining  the  ])avement.  only  the  tops  of 
a forc't  of  umbrellas  cotdd  be  seen.  At  the  trial  of  the 
men  accused  of  the  murder  of  Sir  Henry,  for  obvious 
reasons  no  photographs  will  be  allowed  to  be  made, 
and  should  some  enterprising  cameraman  succeed  by 
stealth  in  obtaining  even  sidelights  of  the  scene  and  the 
actors,  publication  will  be  prohiliited.  So.  for  once, 
our  illustrated  papers  will  not  tell  us  the  news  in  pic- 
tures; and.  so  unused  is  the  man  in  the  street  to  secrecy, 
he  will  probably  feel  deframled. 

We  chose  the  quiet  luncheon-hour  to  visit  the  exhi- 
bition of  photographs  by  Mr.  Pirie  Macdon.ild  at  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society's  rooms.  They  were 
almost  empty;  and,  yet,  wc  had  the  embarrassing 
sensation  of  being,  what  old-fa shionerl  journalists  call, 
"the  cynosure  of  all  eyes."  Wherever  wc  turned,  there 
were  face-  of  men;  and  all  looking  at  us.  Even  if  their 
head'  were  turned  away,  their  eyes  were  upon  us.  Wc 
defy  any  one  to  wear  a “brazen  front"  under  such  an 
ordeal;  for  these  portraits  are  not  only,  many  of  them, 
life-ize.  but  they  are  so  real  ami  lifelike.  We  .'cemed 
to  l>e  gazing  at  the  man  himself,  and  not  at  hi-  effigy 
on  a flat  surface. 

Wc  need  not  dc'crilzc  Mr.  Pirie  Macdonald’s  work  to 
.\meriran  reader-,  they  know  it  well;  but  they  can 
hardly  reali-e  it-  effect  on  Hriti-h  photographer-.  P 
i-  a bad  foil  for  Engli-h  work.  It  can  be  comi)arc<l 
only  to  tho-e  graphic  .\mcrican  expre--if)n-  that  sax- 
in  a few  ter-e  word-  what  xxe  labor  to  conx-cv  in  a timid 
hundred.  Mr.  Macdonald  dm-s  not  spend  any  time 
lieating  about  the  bu-h;  you  xxant  a portrait,  xx-cll. 
you  shall  hax-e  it.  picture  of  the  real  individual, 
tnithfid.  conxincing.  original  and  amazingly  clex-er. 
We  walked  around  and  around;  and.  then,  -at  and 
-tudied  these  remarkable  photograph-,  all  big  head- — 
s')me  gax-e  us  the  impression  of  l»f.’ing  almo-t  more  than 
lifesize — with  xery  few  exr-eptions  all  looking  into  the 
lens,  and  all  with  such  natural  expres-ions.  -mh  off- 
guard looks,  that  we  sometime-  felt  xve  xxere  almo-t 
trespassing  on  psychical  prix'acy  by  looking  at  them. 
The  only  -itters  who  did  not  wholly  yield  up  their  inner 
-elxes  to  Mr.  Maerlonald's  inquisitf)rial  camera  were 
■sir  Robert  Barlen  Powell  and  Mr.  J.  < . ^quire.  lK>th 


of  xvhom  .seenual  to  be  axvare  that  tiu-y  were  facing  the 
camera.  Hut  the  others  known  to  us,  such  as  Sir  ()lix-er 
Lodge,  (L  K.  Chesterton,  Ian  Hay,  .Vrnold  Hcnnett. 
xxere  as  natural,  and  filled  xvith  character,  as  Elihu  Root 
xvith  his  granite  expression. 

The  foreword  to  the  catalog  could  not  be  improved 
upon  as  an  epitome  of  the  exhibition,  and  xve  take  the 
liiierty  to  quote  it,  "I  am  feeling  more  and  more,  as 
time  goes  on.  that  the  photographer  xvho  dex-otes  his 
energy  to  expressing  himself  instead  of  being  the  .sensi- 
tix-e  meilium  through  xvhich  the  subject  is  cx|)ressed. 
is  shooting  by  the  mark;  that  over-xvrought  technique 
or  artful  artiness  to  the  oliscurement  of  the  subject  is 
not  the  prime  imr])ose  of  Portraiture." 

Husines.ses  are  becoming  very  educational  in  .spite 
of  the  drastic  economy  that  is  ex-eryxviiere  to  be  .seen 
at  the  pre.sent  time.  Some  of  our  large  firms  are  taking- 
up  the  matter  and  organising  cla.s.ses  for  their  younger 
emiiloyees.  One  of  the  largest  and  Tiiost  progressive 
photographic  houses  in  London  is  adopting  this  .scheme, 
and  among  the  subjects  to  be  considered  is  “Corre- 
spondence." .Vs  the  originator  explained  to  us,  ex'ery 
letter  xvritten  by  an  emidoyee  should  be  ])ro|)aganda 
for  that  firm.  It  should  be  a real  letter,  not  a .string  of 
clichCs.  and  show  intelligence  and  interest. 

No  doubt  our  .\merican  readers,  xvith  their  experience 
of  lix-e-lcttcrs.  will  think  this  tuition  umieces.sary ; but 
xve  assure  them  that  it  is  mo.st  cs.sential.  for  some  of  the 
letters  xve  receix-e  from  important  and  recognised  firms 
are — xvell.  amazing.  We  hax-e  befon-  us,  as  xve  xvritc. 
an  exani])le.  being  a communication  from  a xvell-knoxvn 
photogra])hic  plate-  and  paj)er-making  firm.  The  xvrit- 
ing  is  almost  unilecipherable — no.  dear  rea<lcr,  it  is  not 
ex-en  tyjted — and  it  regrets  in  a stereotyped  and  rather 
caxalier  manner  that  the  bottle  of  toner  sent  xvas  just 
fifty  times  larger  than  xxe  onlered!  It  "trusts  xxe  may 
be  able  to  imike  use  of  same" — hardly  in  our  life-time  1 
— and  xvinds  up  with  that  shoekingohi  stager,  "awaiting 
your  further  fax-ors."  It  is  this  kind  of  letter  that, 
makes  ns  feel  that  corrcspondencc'-classes  xvouh!  cer- 
tainly have  their  Use-. 

Me  hax-e  been  much  interested  in  the  series  of  " hirst 
Photographs"  that  has  lately  been  couelndeil  in  I’miTo- 
Kn.x  M X(,  x/.ixr',.  atid  notcil  that  mo-t  of  the  contrib- 
utors, to  a certain  extent,  have  been  sueecssful  from 
the  \-ery  beginning.  That  is  to  say.  that  they  succeeded 
at  ome  in  obtaining  \-cry  creditable  negatives.  This 
seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  either  they  must  all 
have  been  careful  and  seientifie  in  their  lii'st  (-xjjeri- 
ments.  or  that  photography  is  tlie  child's  jilay  the  big 
firms  xx-onid  have  Us  believe.  Perhaps,  there  is  some- 
thing in  both  explan.'ition-.  for  the  careful  and  intelli- 
gent folloxving  of  direction-  goe-  far  to  oblaiTi  goml 
re-ult-  cx-en  from  the  Ix'ginning.  Pint,  xvith  that  much 
admitted,  xxe  xvho  have  u-ed  a camera  longer  than  it  i- 
nece-sary  tt>  be  exact  about,  still  coulend  there  are 
pitfalls,  and  many  of  them,  for  the  unwary;  and.  if  our 
first  plate  xxere  -till  jn  existence,  it  xx-ouhi  -how.  not  a 
picture,  but  ju-t  a -[)oiled  jdate.  Hut  xxe  think  that 
the  series  tlemon-trated  that  such  are  not  nece--arx. 
and  it  i-  only  the  c.-ireless  and  flu-tered  individual  xx  ho 
n/rds  emerge  from  the  darkroom  for  the  fir-t  time  xvith 
out  haxing  obtained  tangible  and  stimulating  re-ull-. 


RECENT  P H OTO  - PAT  E N T S 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


The  following  are  re])orted  exclusively  for  Photo- 
Era  iNlvGAZiXF,  from  the  law-offices  of  Norman  T. 
Whitaker  of  Whitaker  Building,  Washington,  D.C., 
from  whom  co])ies  of  any  one  of  the  patents  may  be 
obtained  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  stamps.  The 
l)atents  mentioned  below  were  those  issued  during  the 
month  of  July  from  the  United  States  fkitent-Office, 
the  last  issues  (.>f  which  have  been  disclosed  to  the 
public. 

John  S.  (ireene  of  Bochestcr,  N.Y.,  has  received 
patent,  number  1,4^21,071),  on  a.  ])hotographic-develoi)- 
ing  a])paratns. 

Patent,  number  1,421, 002,  has  been  issued  to  Edwin 
E.  iNIanter  of  Anburndale,  Mass.,  on  a camera. 

Photographic-printing  machine  has  been  invented 
by  Malcolm  L.  Co.ssitt  of  Alameda,  Calif.,  patent, 
number  1.421, 41,‘5. 

Charles  S|)iro  of  New  York  has  received  two  patents 
pertaining  to  Cameras.  Eir.st  patent,  number  1,421 ,7.‘l.j, 
on  a reflex  camera.  Second  patent,  number  1,421,730, 
on  a curtain  camera  shutter. 

Patent,  number  1,421,8.71),  on  a printing  machine, 
has  been  issued  to  John  I).  Thompson  of  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Eilm-holder  patent,  number  1,422,021),  has  l>een 
received  by  William  S.  Brackney,  Elizabethton,  Tenn. 

Guy  C.  Cross  of  Denver,  Colo.,  has  invented  a new 
|)hotographic  film  rack  i)atent,  number  1,422,341. 

Paul  J.  Marks  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  has  received  two 
j)atents.  Patent,  number  1,422,400,  on  a photograi)hic 
shutter.  .Also  jiatent,  number  1,422,401,  on  an  iris 
diaphragm. 

Eihn-testing  machine  patent,  number  1,422,00.7,  has 
been  issued  to  Gaston  L.  Cliaiiier  of  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

Rudoli)h  Klein  of  Roche.ster,  N.A  .,  has  invented  an 
iris-diai)hragm  ])atent,  number  1,423,224. 

Patent,  number  1.423,304,  has  been  issueil  to  Joseph 
Shar])e  of  Jlam])ton,  Va.,  on  an  aerial  mounting  for 
cameras. 

Plate  Envelojje  patent,  number  1.423,420,  ha,"  been 
issued  to  Alfred  P.  Ilantsch  of  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

George  A'.  Rowden  of  Hove,  England,  has  received 
patent,  number  1,423,4.77,  on  dayliglit-developing  tank 
for  ])holographic  roll  hlnis. 

.Alexander  J.  .Agnew  and  Frank  E.  Renwick,  both  of 
Ilford.  England,  have  received  patent,  mini  her  1, 124,002, 
on  a high-temperatnre  development  of  jihotographic 
materials. 


“Phodeko” — A Wonderful  Discovery 

We  recently  hail  the  privilege  to  witness  a demon- 
stration of  ])holograi(hy  by  the  aid  of  “Idiodeko" 
develojier  and  ‘'Pliodeko  ’ fixer  which  left  ns  wondering 
where  this  remarkable  invention  or  discovery  will  lead 
to,  says  The  Tholof/rapliic  Dealer  of  London,  England. 
'I'liat  a distinct  advance  has  been  made  can  lie  believed 
when  we  state  that  the  developer,  which  can  be  maile  to 
work  slowly  or  rapidly  at  will,  never  loses  its  strength. 
It  can  be  used  up  to  the  last  drop  and  ailded  to  as 
occasion  reipiires,  and  there  is  no  discoloration,  even 


if  exposed  for  months  to  the  open  air.  The  “Fixer” 
has  even  more  remarkable  qualities  since  it  not  only 
perfectly  fixes  the  photogra]ihic  image  in  ten  minutes, 
but  renders  the  surface  of  the  film,  plate,  paper  or 
card  practically  indestructible. 

Let  us  relate  exactly  what  occurred  at  the  demon- 
stration. Two  Wellington  plates  were  exposed  in  an 
ordinary  hand-camera  and  then  handed  to  us  for 
develoimient.  AVe  developed  them  both  in  “Phodeko” 
developer  and  obtained  two  first-class  negatives  filled 
with  gradation  and  possessing  every  detail.  The  plates 
acted  in  preci.sely  the  .same  way  as  they  would  have 
done  in  an  ordinary  metol  developer.  One  negative 
we  jilaced  in  the  ordinary  hypo  fixing-bath,  the  other 
in  “Phodeko"  fixer.  In  ten  minutes  the  negatives  were 
taken  out,  rinsed  in  plain  water  and  dried.  AA'e  should 
here  explain  that  negatives  and  prints  fixed  in 
“Phodeko”  require  no  washing,  merely  a rinse  in  a 
bucket  of  water. 

The  drying-iirocess  was  indeed  a revelation.  The 
negative  fixed  in  hypo  was  held  near  a gas-ring 
and  very  soon  the  emulsion  melted  and  could  be  wiped 
off  the  glass  with  a finger.  The  one  fixed  in  “Phodeko” 
stood  the  test  when  the  glass  was  too  hot  to  hold,  and 
in  a minute  or  so  was  perfectly  dry.  AVe  were  then 
invited  to  try  to  scratch  or  damage  the  film-side  of  the 
I>late  with  our  finger-nails.  AA’e  did  our  best,  but  all 
to  no  purjiose,  not  the  slightest  trace  of  damage  was 
visible.  This  negative  was  then  laid  upon  the  gas-ring 
until  the  glass  was  smashed  into  fragments  by  the 
inten.se  heat.  As  soon  as  we  could  handle  the  pieces 
we  tried  again  to  scratch  the  film  and  failed. 

A spool  of  Kodak  negative-film  was  next  placed  in  a 
kinematograph  camera  and  a short  length  e.xposed 
upon  a moving  subject.  This  was  develoi)ed  and  fixed 
in  “Phodeko"  solution,  and  dried  by  a gas-fire.  The 
him  was  placed  .so  clo.se  to  the  hre  that  it  became  too 
hot  to  handle.  In  a few  minutes  the  hlm-negative  was 
dry  and  pos.sesscd  the  .same  remarkatile  qualities  as  the 
unscratchable  ])late.  Not  only  was  the  coated  side  of 
the  him  (jrotected  from  damage,  but  the  plain  celluloid- 
back  was  also  e(pially  ])roof  against  destruction. 

The  strip  of  him  was  afterwards  run  through  a 
I)rojector  with  an  unprotected  “gate."  which  would 
])roduce  the  well-known  “rain"  markings  upon  any 
ordinary  him;  but  not  the  slightest  scratch  appeared 
iqion  either  side  of  the  him.  AA’e  have  a piece  of  that 
film  and  have  invited  many  to  have  a scratch  at  it, 
but  it  remains  perfect. 

'I'he  abolition  of  the  tedious  washing,  the  rapid 
drying,  the  lasting  jjroperties  of  the  develojjer  and 
the  jirotective  qualities  of  the  hxer  entitle  this  new- 
process  to  be  described  as  a very  important  advance 
in  ])hotography.  The  inventors  are  Ale.ssrs.  P.  S. 
Kooistra  and  C.  Dekker,  both  of  Dutch  nationality. 
On  the  .score  of  cost  we  are  informed  that  the  “Pho- 
deko" ])roce.ss  will  be  cheaper  than  present  methods. 

Our  own  best  photographs  are  the  result  of  rare 
fechnical  skill  and  exce])tional  artistic  ability;  other 
people’s  master])ieces  are  lucky  flukes. 

A.  Seamox  Ster. 


-SLENDBH  TREKS  WITH  TUFTED  TORs” 
II.  P.  WEBIi 
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Something  about  Photographic  Bookplates 


DR.  .JAMES 


fa>liion  of  bookplates  may 
:>]ierly  bo  calloil  ancient,  yet.  for 
lie  reason — perliajis  because  we 
' in  sneli  haste  to  make  money 
it  we  liave  time  only  for  intensely 
practical  things — here  in  America  knowledge 
of  these  imobtrnsive  works  of  art  is  confined 
largely  to  artists  and  a few  booklovers  who  own 
them.  lienee  a little  exjilanation  for  those  who 
have  no  iflea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
■■book])late”  will  not  be  amiss. 

A bookplate  is  a label  jiasted  on  the  inside  cover 
of  a book,  to  denote  its  ownership,  nof  its  anthor- 
shi]).  One  of  the  illustrations  shows  a book- 
plate in  a book.  They  vary  in  size,  the  smallest 
being  aliont  one  inch  sipiare.  and  nm  np  to  as 
much  as  six  by  ten  inches.  Some  institutions  and 
indivifhial'  have  different  sizes,  for  use  in  dif- 
ferent-sized books.  When  I was  in  jmblic 
school,  it  was  a common  thing  to  write  on  the 
flyleaf  of  onr  book': 

“Don't  steal  this  hook. 

For  fear  of  yoiir  life. 

For  the  owner  carric' 

.\  big  joe/.'-AvnYf." 

Thi'  was  my  fir't  bookplate! 

I have  seen  a bookplate  which  is  sinijily  a 
'liji  with  file  following  vct'C  jirinted  on  it: 

This  liook  T lend  to  give  yon  plea'iire. 

To  read  and  ponder  at  yonr  leisure. 

To  steal  it  would  be  mean. 

Turn  down  no  leave',  but  treat  it  ne||. 

'Vho  may  next  read  it.  none  can  tell. 

■so  please  to  keep  it  clean. 

Fis  lent  you  for  your  f>wn  peru-al. 

So  please  to  give  a fpiick  reftoal 
To  those  who  would  it  tiorrow. 

Your  pleasure  saterl.  let  it  be 
f^uirkiy  returned  again  to  me. 

,\nd  thereby  keep  from  sorrow 

^’ouT'  truly, 

•Foils  l)oi,. 


E.  HORNING 

Book])lates  were  iirobably  very  ancient:  some 
of  the  small  tablets  fonml  in  .Vssyrian  libraries  are 
intelligible  only  as  bookplates,  ami  some  arc 
attributed  to  Jaiian  in  the  tenth  century.  How- 
ever. the  earliest  <lefinitely  dated  Iiookplate  was 
made  about  ffSO.  and  since  tlien  the  list  of 
artists  is  a long  one,  who  with  infinile  artistic 
style  anil  mood  have  worked  out  ilesigns  of  this 
kind.  'I'here  are  associations  and  iieriodicals 
the  world  over  devoted  solel\’  to  the  interests  of 
the  bookjilate.  and  there  are  regular  “jirices 
current”  of  book|)latcs  among  dealers,  and 
auction-sales  as  of  books.  Collections  of  book- 
jilates.  though  a modern  hobby,  have  risen  to 
enormons  jiroportions.  such  as  that  of  the  British 
Aluseum.  containing  'iOO.lMH)  or  more,  and  a 
numlier  of  large  and  valuable  jirivati'  collections 
are  in  existence.  Before  IS7.>  thi-si'  works  of 
art.  however  rare,  w(>re  allowed  to  remain  securely 
within  their  volumes.  But  about  this  date  the 
collection  of  bookplates  became  more  of  a hobby, 
and  with  the  publication  of  "Guide  to  the  Study 
of  Book])lat('s”  by  the  Kngli'h  iioct.  .Inhn  B\  rnc 
beicc'ter  Warren,  afterward'  Ford  dc  'I’abley. 
in  ISSO  many  jieoplc  became  interested  in  this 
new  and  fascinating  jinrsnit.  In  many  cases 
the  little  bookplate  became  of  more  \alnc  than 
the  book  in  which  it  was  found. 

'1  he  earliest  bookjilatcs  were  ahno'l  entirciv 
armorial,  emblazoned  with  crc't'.  and  none  was 
coniiiletc  witlimit  its  motto.  These  were,  thcrc- 
lore.  more  an  exprc"ion  of  family  dignity  than 
of  |)iT'onal  taste.  I.atcr  came  the  .lacobean. 
with  a hiany  car\cd  a])i)carancc;  then  Chip|)cn- 
dalc,  lighter  and  innrc  airy,  with  graceful  'jiray' 
and  garland',  etc.  Abmit  1770  came  the  “Bibbon 
and  Wreath"  variety,  with  a 'hichl  dccnralcil  a- 
the  name  impbc'.  mnch  more  'im|ilc  and  ninrc 
la'Icfiil.  Nowaday'  the  tendency  i'  to  'im])lif\' 
the  dc'ign.  and  to  cut  down  the  iii'criplion  tu 
“I'/X  1/ibri'.  .Fohn  Brown  or  ".101111  Brown.  Ill 
Book  . etc.  'I  hi',  of  conr'c.  doe,  not  priwent 
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the  unobtrusive  introduction  of  heraldic  devices; 
but  possibilities  for  variety  of  style  and  mood 
on  the  part  of  the  artist  are  greatly  increased. 
There  is  a bookplate  society  in  England  that  asks 
its  members  to  be  interested  in  the  Art  of  the 
Bookjilate,  entirely  aside  from  its  historical 
association,  to  encourage  the  artists  and  engrav- 
ers to  produce  jilates  worthy  of  a place  in  a good 
book  and  to  stimulate  the  desire  of  all  interested 
to  produce  original  designs  of  merit  and  beauty. 

Mottoes,  hobbies,  allusion  to  personal  achieve- 
ments, portraits,  allegorical  emblems — such  ele- 
ments with  decorative  setting  form  material 
for  individual  designs,  in  which  we  can  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  man  behind  the  plate.  There 
are  no  more  charming  examples  than  those  which 
reflect  the  owner's  love  of  out-of-doors.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  jilenty  of  opportunity  for  an 
exhibition  of  poor  taste,  or  a parade  of  self- 
a<ivcrtiscment.  But  if  the  owner  may  be  too 
much  in  evidence,  so  may  the  artist,  by  over- 
elaboration  or  objectionable  dis])lay  of  his  own 
tcchni<|ue.  One  does  not  seek  stiffness  nor 
solemnity — some  exam])les,  inilccd,  arc  (|uite 
witty — but  a certain  dignity  is  called  for.  Apjiro- 
j)riateness  in  concc])tion  and  design,  and  co-ordi- 
nation of  the  different  elements  into  an  orderly 
whole,  are  necessary,  and  the  final  jnirjiose  .should 
always  be  kejit  in  view. 

The  bookjilate  is  well  worthy  of  eonsideratiou 
as  a work  of  art,  csjiceially  in  its  modern  mani- 


festations. Although  the  skill  and  individuality 
of  the  artist  are  eventually  the  dominating  note, 
it  is  based,  primarily,  on  the  personality  of  the 
one  who  orders  it,  and  should  give  some  indi- 
cation of  the  owner's  character  and  inclinations. 
In  fact,  this  impulse  and  the  pleasure  of  its 
artistic  expression  have  led  some  people  to  have 
a number  of  bookiilates.  The  ideal  bookplate 
is  achieved  ivhen  the  personality  and  ideas  of 
the  owner,  whether  a private  person  or  an  insti- 
tution, are  sympathetically  expressed  by  the 
artist;  not  only  by  his  skill  and  execution,  but 
by  his  choice  of  a suitable  medium  and  process 
of  reproduction.  A bookplate  that  is  distinc- 
tively and  beautifully  your  own,  and  no  other’s, 
is  a continual  joy. 

Bookplates  arc  usually  first  designed  and 
drawn  in  Iiulia  ink  by  the  artist,  then  plates 
are  made  therefrom  liy  an  engraver.  Usually 
zinc-i)latcs  are  made  from  line-draw  ings,  which 
are  not  very  ex])cnsive.  Additional  prints  can  be 
made  from  these  plates  from  time  to  time  by  the 
printer,  as  your  library  increases.  Sometimes, 
a halftone  ])late  is  necessary.  This  is  naturally 
much  more  expensive;  but  where  the  prints 
are  to  be  made  by  a printing-press,  the  final 
result  is  what  counts. 

The  reader  has  probably  asked  himself  before 
this,  “Why  does  such  an  article  ajipear  in  Photo- 
Era  iVlAGAZiNE?  What  is  ])hotographic  about 
this?"  'J’urn  now  to  the  illustration  that  shows 
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tlie  bookplate  witli  tlie  moonlifilit-view.  Tlie 
center  panel  is  one  of  iny  pet  j)ictures.  chiefly 
hecansc  it  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  artistic 
photographs  which  I have  ever  prodnced,  and 
partly  because  of  the  associations  eonnected 
with  it.  The  veranda  at  the  right  of  the  ]>ieture 
is  a corner  of  the  house  in  which  I grew  up,  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  I lived  from 
the  age  t>f  six  until  I was  twenty-two.  and  which 
has  always  been  home  to  me.  I had  seen  a 
number  of  bookidates.  and  had  always  jilanued 


ex])res.sed  herself  as  being  very  much  amazed 
and  delighled  with  the  results  I obtained  in  this 
way.  I do  not  need  to  point  out  the  financial 
saving,  nor  how  much  more  indi\  idual  it  makes 
the  booki)late,  when  I have  done  so  mneh  of  the 
work  myself.  Another  advantage  is  the  ease 
with  which  I can  make  several  negatives  of 
dilferent  sizes  to  ]>rint  from.  Of  this  bookplate 
I have  three  sizes  to  fit  different  books,  the 
largest  being  .5  .5  8 l)y  inches — excluding  a 

border  of  about  1 8 iiieh  all  arounil— the  next 
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to  ha'  c one  of  my  f>wn  some  da>'.  I finally  got 
in  loneh  with  an  artist  who  make'  a '])enalty 
r>f  book])late'.  aTid  this  i'  tlie  result.  The  arti't 
'aid  that.  <■,{  eonr'C.  a halftone  ))late  would  lie 
neee"ar>'  to  rejiroduee  ]iroperly  the  jihottiarajih 
and  a zine-plate  Wfuild  be  needed  for  the  border, 
d id'  would  mean  a eo't  of  from  ispyuo  to  sail. on 
for  the  ])lale'-.  then,  there  would  be  the  eo't  of 
jirintim,'  the  aetnal  br>okplate,  ;i-  well.  I ()er- 
'iiaderl  the  arti't  to  send  me  the  final  drawing, 
and  said  I wonhl  make  a pholograyihie  eojiy  of 
the  whole,  and  make  photographie  yirinl'.  She 
was  very  'keptieal  of  thi'  method,  but  has  'inee 


being  I!  5 8 by  g l.‘!  Ill  iiielies.  jind  the  smalh’st 
•2  5 8 by  a iiiehc'.  I can  hoiie.'tly  say  thal 
nolliing  in  iiiy  (ihotographie  work  has  given  me 
siieh  hi'liiig  sat isfaetioii  as  this  l)ook])late. 

I inighi  tell  an  iiitere'ting  detail  of  the  diwelop- 
nieiil  of  Ihi'  yilafe.  I liad  himteil  for  over  a \'ear 
for  a suitable  motto  for  my  photogra])h.  but 
without  siieec".  Wlieii  I finallx'  gave  it  ii|)  I 
wrote  the  arti't  that  she  w ould  lunc  to  t r,\-  to 
locate  a suitable  motto,  when  the  very  next 
'lay.  ill  ;i  novel.  I came  aero"  the  motto  I lia\«' 
il'C'l.  It  w,'i'  f|Uote'l  by  a mini'ter  who  was 
stan'liiig  on  a momit;im-))eak.  ami  r'dirnd  to 


tlie  rays  of  tlie  rising  sun  seen  over  the  clouds 
which  conceided  tlie  valley  below.  The  inonient 
1 read  it,  I knew  that  I liad  found  the  motto 
for  my  jiicture.  How  ajipropriate  this  is  in 
connection  with  the  moonlight-path  on  the 
water!  It  is  a <iuotation;  hut  the  author's  name 
was  not  given.  I would  consider  it  a very  great 
favor  if  any  of  the  readers  of  Photo-I^r.\  M.\g- 
.vziNE  who  might  hapjien  to  know^  the  author, 
would  inform  me  of  its  source. 

Many  readers  will  rememher  tliat  jiart  of  this 
moonlight-picture  was  honored  liy  being  used 
as  the  cover-design  of  Pjioto-Er.v  Magazixe 
for  July  l!)‘-20,  and  received  a fine  appreciation 
from  the  Editor.  I'nfortnnately,  however,  al- 
though the  motto  I have  used  on  the  book- 
plate was  sent  to  the  Eilitor  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  Jiicture  at  that  time,  it  was 
mislaid  and  an  inferior  motto  was  used. 

Bookjilates  are  made  so  easily  by  jihotograjihic 
methods  that  it  is  also  quite  a temjitation  to  have 
a number  of  different  jiatterns.  Vary  the  design 
to  harmonise  with  the  subject  of  the  book.  Eor 
natuial  history  works,  a jihotograjih  that  sliows 
.'ome  form  of  animal-life  would  be  very  ajijiro- 
jiriate;  for  examjile,  the  jiictnre  of  the  squirrel. 
Eor  eilucational  works  the  design  might  well  in- 
clude the  arms  of  the  owner's  school  or  college, 
with,  let  us  say,  a line-drawing  or  jihotograjih 
of  some  favorite  sjiot  among  the  buildings. 
For  miscellaneons  books  the  ornamentation 
need  not  take  an>’  definite  form,  or  a more 
foinial  liookjilate  would  be  very  ajijirojiriate. 
The  liookjilate  of  the  iri.s — which  I consider,  in- 
cidentally, the  finest  jihotograjih  I have  yet 
made — is  my  latest;  and,  so  far,  only  graces 
one  book,  a work  on  Wildflowers,  illustrated 
by  sixty  jihotograjihs  from  nature. 

The  simjilest  way  to  make  one  of  these  orna- 
menlal  labels  is  to  lake  a jirint,  trim  it  so  that 
it  measures  alioiit  t by  ‘ij/o  inches,  anil  jiaste 
across  it  a snnd!  sliji  of  jiajier  on  which  is  neatly 
jirinled  such  jiarlicnlars  as  name,  address  and 
dale.  Of  course,  a great  deal  dejiends  iijion 
the  jiliologi-ajih  whicli  is  selected  for  tlie  iiurjiose, 
and  llie  jiosilioii  given  to  the  label.  If  a,  jileas- 
ing  |)icture  is  used,  and  the  wording  covers  nji 
no  inijiorlani  jiart  of  it,  we  shall  not  go  far 
wrong.  The  s(|nirrcl  jilalc-  is  a,  good  exanijile 
of  this  sti  le. 

^^hen  the  jirint  is  being  made  esjiecially  for 
a bookplate-,  it  is  a,  good  jilan  lo  interpose  a 
Miiall  jiiece  of  ojiaque  jiajier  between  the  nc-ga- 
tive  and  the  sensitive  jiajiei-.  'I’luis  we  jiroi’ide 
a blank  sjiace  for  I lie  name  without  having  to 
fix  on  an  additional  sliji,  which  might  easily 
become  loosened  in  lime. 

Anollier  allraetive  form  is  made  by  tracing 


a flesign  on  a jiiece  of  transjiarent  pajier,  or 
draughtsman's  linen,  and  then  printing  from  it 
as  though  it  were  a negative.  The  lines  on 
the  tracing  will  come  out  white  on  a black 
ground.  They  should  be  jirinted  rather  deejily, 
so  as  to  get  good  clear  blacks.  These  designs 
need  not  be  original.  All  kinds  of  designs  can 
be  found  in  illustrated  books,  magazines,  and 
e\’en  in  advertisements. 

Another  way  of  making  bookjilates,  which 
have  all  the  ajijiearauee  of  line-drawings,  or 
of  delicate  jien-and-ink  sketches,  is  as  follows; 
An  old  bromide  jirint  or  enlargment  is  outlined 
in  its  main  features  with  waterproof  india  ink. 
After  being  thoroughly  dried,  it  is  bleached  in. — 

Iodine  .solution,  (4  gr.  per  ounce 


metliylated  spirits) 30  minims 

Potassium  cyanide  solution,  (.3  gr. 

jiCT  ounce  water) 5 minims 

Water 1 ounce 

.\fter  all  of  the  original  print  is  bleached  away, 


only  the  drawing  in  ink  remains.  It  is  then 
washed,  dried,  and  if  more  eojiies  are  wuuited, 
they  may  be  cojiied  in  the  camera  as  usual. 

Probably  the  most  u.seful  way,  especially 
w here  a hirge  number  of  jirints  are  w^anted,  and 
the  one  I have  followed  in  all  three  of  my  own 
bookjilates,  is  to  take  a white  card,  jia.ste  on  it 
a suitable  jihotograjih,  and  till  in  the  surround- 
ing sjiaee  with  a suitable  design,  together  with 
whatever  jirinted  jiarticulars  are  thought  desir- 
able. Cojiy  the  whole  card  in  the  camera,  aiul 
make  jirints  from  this  negative. 

■V  few  hints  liearing  on  this  work  will  lie  useful. 
(I)  India  ink  should  be  useil,  as  ordinary  ink 
shows  iiji  very  feebly  in  a cojiy.  (2)  A caril 
with  a yellowish  surface  must  be  avoided,  as  it 
will  jiroduce  a muddy  effect.  A lihiish-white 
color  is  much  to  be  preferred.  (,‘3)  Designs 
iieeil  lo  be  kejit  simjile,  as  for  instance  in  the 
iris  bookjilale.  (4)  Prints  to  be  cojiied  shonlil 
lx-  on  gaslight,  bromide,  or  jilatinotyjie  jiajier. 
Printing-out  jiajiers  or  sejiias  will  not,  as  a 
rule,  give  satisfactory  results.  (.5'  In  ca,sc  any 
i-eaders  would  care  to  know  my  technicjue  in 
cojiying,  I may  say  that  I use  Eastman  Por- 
trait film  if  I wish  to  jireserve  intact,  or  reduce 
the  contrast,  of  my  original,  with  a soft-work- 
ing jiortrait  develojier.  To  increase  contrasts 
I use  Eastman  Commercial  Ortho  films,  with 
the  Imjierial  Standard  develojier.  Interme- 
iliafe  results  can  be  obtained  by  using  a soft 
de\-elo|ier  with  the  Ortho  film,  or  the  Imjierial 
develo|)er  with  the  Portrait  film.  I have 
rigged  uji  a box  to  the  back  of  which  I fasten 
the  subject  lo  be  cojiied,  well  in  front  of  which 
I here  is  a 40-waft  tungsten  lamji  at  each  of  the 
four  corners,  d'his  gives  a jierfectly  even  illu- 
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minatiou,  and  tliere  is  never  any  trouble  with 
the  grain  of  the  paper  showing  up  in  the  copies. 
It  is  liardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  lights  are 
shaded  in  such  a way  that  no  direct  light  from 
them  shines  on  the  lens,  even  when  I am  copy- 
ing vest-pocket  prints  direct  to  5 l)y  7 size. 


If  I have  inspired  any  of  my  readers  to  efforts 
along  this  thoroughly  artistic  line,  and  they 
achieve  results  which  give  them  as  much  pleas- 
ure and  satisfaction  as  these  bookplates  have 
given  me,  the  purpose  of  this  article  will  be 
fulfilled. 


How  Pyro  is  Obtained 


who  are  close  obscrv'crs  have 
en  seen  swellings  or  excrescen- 
s on  the  branches  of  some  spe- 
s of  trees.  These  growths  are 
rd  and  have  a rough  surface. 
Whether  found  on  fruit  or  shade  trees,  on  the 
trees  of  the  field,  the  trees  of  the  forest,  or  on 
the  rose-lnishes  in  our  dooryards,  they  are  all 
due  to  the  same  cause — the  puncturing  of  the 
branch  by  an  insect  which  deposits  an  egg  in  the 
soft  tissue  which  underlies  the  bark. 

d'he  insect  wounds  the  tree  and  introduces  an 
unwelcome  guest  into  the  wound.  In  seeking  to 
repair  the  damage,  the  tree  builds  a prison 
around  the  intruder,  which  happens  to  be  just 
what  the  intruder  needs;  for  after  it  has  hatched 
from  the  egg,  the  material  of  which  the  jjrison  is 
composed  supplies  it  with  food  until  it  has  at- 
tained a certain  stage  in  its  develo])inent,  after 
which  it  cuts  through  the  priscm-wall  and 
rounds  outs  it  life  in  the  open  air.  These  ex- 
crescencies  are  known  as  galls,  and  when  they 
are  especially  rich  in  tannin,  as  are  those  on  the 
oak  and  sumach,  they  have  a commercial  value. 

For  many  years,  these  galls  have  been  exported 
from  Asia  Alinor  and  the  East  Indies.  At  the 
present  time  large  quantities  are  alsobeing  ship]>ed 
(nit  of  China,  and  it  is  from  these  galls  that 
pyro—  which  has  those  jieculiar  properties  ]ios- 
sessed  by  no  other  develo]>ing  agent — is  made. 
In  the  manufacture  of  ])yro,  the  galls  are  ground 
and  are  then  placed  in  water,  in  large  vats, 
\\'liere  the\’  are  allowed  to  ferment  for  several 
weeks.  After  the  alcohol  acid  and  other  ])rod- 
ucts  of  fermentation  have  been  removed  by 
apiilyiiig  ])ressure,  in  a press  that  somewhat 
resembles  an  ordinary  wine-iiress,  the  residue  is 
transferred  to  tanks  \\  here  it  is  dissoh'ed  in  boil- 


ing water.  The  li((uid  thus  obtained  is  drawn 
off,  boiled  down  and  cooled,  gallic  acid  crystals 
being  formed  as  the  temperature  lowers. 

After  the  crystals  have  been  separated  from 
the  liquid,  they  are  again  placed  in  water  and 
boiled  uiifler  pressure,  the  gases  that  form  during 
this  boiling-process  e.scaping  through  safety- 
v'alves  that  are  provided  for  the  purpose.  The 
mixture  is  then  placed  in  drying-pans  and  after 
all  the  moisture  has  been  evaporated,  the  residue 
is  worked  in  jacketed  stills  to  obtain  the  pyro 
crystals.  The  crystals  that  are  taken  from  the 
stills  are  in  large  lumps  which  are  ground  to 
form  the  crystal  pyro  that  is  furnished  by  dealers. 

Before  the  war,  most  of  the  pyro  that  was 
used  in  the  United  States  was  manufactured  in 
Europe;  but  during  the  late  war  it  became  evi- 
dent that  America  must  either  manufacture 
pyro  in  large  quantities  or  get  along  with  the 
restricted  supply  that  Europe  could  furnish. 

Pyro  is  only  one  of  the  essential  chemicals 
that  the  late  war  made  scarce  and  expensive. 
To  meet  this  emergency,  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Comj)any  enlarged  its  chemical  plant  to  include 
the  manufacture  of  pyro  and  produce  it,  in  spite 
of  great  difficulties,  in  exceptional  purity  and  at 
a price  that  was  low  compared  with  the  cost  of 
other  developers. 

Eastman  Crystal  Pryo  is,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, pyro  in  crystal  form.  It  has,  grain  for 
grain,  the  same  strength  and,  consequently,  the 
same  dcveloping-power  as  the  older  form  of  re- 
sul)limed  pyro;  but,  unlike  the  latter,  it  will  not 
fly  about  like  dust  and  settle  down,  where  it 
might  come  in  contact  with  films  and  prints. 
It  is  one  of  the  Eastman  Tested  Chemicals  and 
it  is  the  ])yro  that  is  used  in  the  Kodak  and 
Pre m o Ta  n k - Po V ( 1 c rs . — K od a keri/ . 
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Trees  that  Shed  their  Bark 

H.  P.  WEBB 


■v"  California  trees  don't  slied 
tlieir  leaves;  tliey  siied  tlieir  hark, 
d'he  writer,  as  a Ixn’,  liad  often 
lieanl  tliis  remark,  hnt  lie  had 
heard  so  many  California  stories 
that  he  simply  regarded  it  as  a "whop])er"  for 
whieh  he  lielieved  Californians  to  he  famous. 
It  was  not  until  he  had  eome  to  the  "Land  of 
Smishine"  and  had  seen  the  eucaly|)tus  at  elose 
range,  that  he  realised  that,  at  least  so  far  as 
that  remai’kahle  tree  is  eoneeriied.  the  state- 
ment is  indeed  literally  true. 

-Vfter  an  enforeed  vacation  of  several  years, 
due  to  the  war  and  its  after-etfects,  the  writer 
has  attemjited  recently  a "eoine-hack"  and  has 
I'einrned  to  his  first  love,  the  eamera  and  things 
pictorial.  lie  got  out  his  old  jihoto-maga/.ines 
and  annuals,  the  one  class  of  periodicals  whieh 
are  never  riestroyed  no  matter  w hat  else  may  go, 
and  looked  them  through  for  inspiration,  as  to 
])ietures  of  tree.s  and  things  woodsy. 

lie  found,  in  several  dozen  magazines  and  a 
half  score  of  ainnials,  impressions  of  what 
seemed  to  him  almost  everv  tree  on  earth,  save 
onl\  the  euealyiitus.  This  alone  seemed  to  have 
heen  ignored.  Hut.  at  last,  he  came  across  a 
stuily  of  the  familiar  tree.s,  one  that  might  have 


heen  made  in  almost  any  one  of  a thousand 
places  in  Southern  California,  a close-up  view 
of  a typical  I’ow  of  enealy])tus,  portraved  in 
what  might  well  he  the  halmy  atmosphere  of 
this  fa\oreil  .section.  The  neare.st  tree  shows 
plainly  a numlier  of  strips  of  hark,  curling  grace- 
fully away  from  the  tree-trunks,  during  the  proc- 
ess of  shedding.  The  title  accorded  this  tran- 
(|iiil  scene  is  "After  the  Hattie  with  the  Storm 
King";  as  though  they  were  mighty  oaks,  whieli 
thougli  they  had  withstood  the  onslaught  of  the 
tempest,  had  had  their  liark  torn  to  shreds  in 
the  contlict  with  the  furious  elements. 

After  all,  hmv  little  we  know  of  the  great  world, 
save  only  that  w Inch  immediately  surrounds  and 
concerns  us.  The  writer's  children,  natives  of 
the  (iolden  State,  were  recently  very  much  in- 
terested, though  somewhat  incredulously  so.  in 
a series  of  ])icturi>s  of  the  heautiful  designs  of 
frost  upon  the  window-jianes.  One  of  them,  a 
high-school  >outh  with  the  usual  iiroclivity  to 
slang,  remai'ked,  "How  can  it  was!  " 

Perhaps  the  youth  and  not  a few  elders  of 
more  vigorous  climes  may  lie  skeptical  as  to  this 
annual  hark  shedding  of  the  eucaly])tus;  hut  the 
writer  wishes  to  assure  them,  that  although  he 
li\es  in  Hollywood  he  has  used  none  of  the  tricks 
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of  tlic  niovic>  in  ])ortrayiii';  tlii>  feature  in  tlie 
aceoni])anyin"  illii'tratioii'.  The  hark  lianeing 
from  tlie  free',  or  >tre\vn  upon  the  ymiinil.  is 
just  as  nature  inteiiflerl  and  not  the  result  of 
storm  or  otl’.er  unusual  oeeurrenre. 

Altlioiiuh  not  a trojjieal  tree,  the  eueal>ptus 
rlrK-s  nr)t  witlistanfl  many  deerecs  of  frost.  Otlier- 
■rtiso.  it  is  a liardy  tree.  vip'orr)Us  and  raj>id  p'row- 
ins.  s,.eminf.dy  immune  to  attacks  from  |)arasites 
or  disease.  I here  are  sewral  huudro]  varieties. 
of  wdiieh  more  than  a hunclret)  are  saiil  to  he 
fc»uncl  in  .'southern  California.  The  hhie  eiim  is 
the  most  eommon.  ami  in  many  localities  it  clotni- 
nates  the  lam|sea})c>.  In  .\ustralia  mau.\-  speci- 
mens of  eucalyptus  have-  attainec]  a hcufcht  c)f 
over  four  hnncired  feet,  the  hishc'st.  thouL'li  not 
the  lary'cst.  trees  in  the  worhl. 

IntrcKlueed  into  California  only  about  half  a 
century  ago.  mme  of  them  ha^c  attainec]  nearly 
their  full  growth,  nevertheless  there  are  ?nany 


trees  already  one  huudre-d  or  more  feet  in  lu'ight 
and  |)erhaj)S  eight  feet  in  thickness.  In  shape 
they  vary  grc-atly,  sometimes  weird  and  fan- 
tastic hut  always  pieturcsc|uc.  IMore  commonly, 
thc'v  are  tall  ami  sh'iider  tree's  with  tufted  tops. 
.\  row  of  these-  silhe.uette>el  against  the  sky  pre-- 
se-iits  euic  e)f  the-  e-harms  e>f  the'  seiiit  hc'rn  landscape'. 

I’e-rhajes  no  eethe-r  tre'c  has  e-ve-r  heen  put  to 
sue-h  a great  varie-ly  of  uses.  Its  wooel  is  valu- 
ahle'  in  many  line's,  from  ship-t imhe-r  to  railwa\  - 
tie-s.  Kucalyptus  wood.  aUo,  tjike-s  a high  peelish 
ami  has  man\-  eernaieie-ntal  use-s.  It  is  \aluiihle 
as  fire-woocl.  aiiil  when  the-  tre-e-s  are-  e-ut  clown 
se-veral  main  trunks  greew  rapidly  from  euie 
stump.  J’lantc-d  close  teege-the-r.  limy  form  joi 
c'Xc-elle'ut  W'iml-hreals.  The-v  arc-  useful  in  re-for- 
c'sling  elenmle'el  are-as  ui  senn-ariel  re-gious,  ami 
whe're'  jelante'el  in  swampy  lamis.  the-v  do  iiiueh 
te)  c-liminatc-  malaria.  Emalypliis  oil  is  almost 
imh-sjjensahle'  in  im-dic-al  c-irelcs;  an<l.  l;is|  hut 
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not  least,  tlie  ])o(ls  of  the  tree  are  extensively 
usetl  in  making  ornainentall  .^)  ])ortieres. 

In  ])lu)t()grai)lnng  the  trees  the  writer  has 
obtained  his  best  results  in  the  late  afternoon, 
when  the  shadows  are  long  and  the  snn  l)reaks 
through,  lighting  the  lower  branches  and  the 
trunks  of  the  trees.  This  is  especially  true  when 
close-xi])  views  are  made.  Then,  the  most  im- 
])ortant  itemi  is  the  jday  of  light  njxon  the  trunks. 

As  a general  rule  he  endeavors  to  have  the  sun 
light  nj)  about  two  thirds  of  the  trunks,  although 
))ielorial  results  may  be  obtained  by  having  just 
an  edge  of  suidighl,  the  remainder  of  the  tree 
being  in  quite  deep  shadow. 

A three-  or  five-limes  filter  should  be  used 
generally,  although  on  some  afternoons  the  mel- 
lowness of  the  sunlight,  during  the  hour  jxreced- 
ing  sunset,  (Miables  one  to  dispense  with  the  filter. 

I’lenty  of  exixosnre  must  be  given.  It  is  difti- 
eult  to  suggest,  how  mueh,  lieeanse  the  (|uality 
of  light  varies  so.  Using  stops  F/0-‘?  to  F 8 the 
write)’  gU’es  ex|)osnres,  seldom  as  little  as  one 


fifth  of  a second,  ujj  to  one  second  and  even  more 
without  a filter,  multiplying  that,  of  course,  by 
the  rc(|uired  munlxer  when  the  filter  is  used. 

In  this  work  he  seldom  stops  his  lens  below 
F 8 and  prefers  F (i.tf  or  F (i.8.  He  believes  to 
stop  the  lens  down  to  F f(>  or  F/tf'-I  gives  usually 
a sharpness  that  is  unnatm-al.  He  believes  the 
nearby  objects  should  be  focused  fairly  sharp — 
that  is  the  w;iy  the  eye  sees  it — ;uid  that  the 
focus  on  distant  objects  should  be  a little  soft, 
though  never  blurred. 

['^I'he  seeming  eonti’ailictions  and  oddities  in 
what  we  call  natni-al  ixhenomena  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  always  make  interesting 
reading  to  those  situated  elsewhere,  as  Mr. 
Webb  shows  by  his  frost  story;  but  more  so 
when  illnsti’atcd  as  admii-ably  as  in  the  pre.sent 
instance.  We  luive  usefl  one  of  the  most  beanti- 
fid  of  Mr.  Welxb's  ])ictures  which  accomixany  this 
article  for  :i  cover  illnstration  and  fi’ontisixiece 
in  this  issue. — Editor.) 
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Lantern-Slides  and  Stereo-Positives 


ROY  L.  CLINE 


I may  l>e  of  interest  to  some  photo- 
grajihic  workers  to  read  an  account 
of  liow  one  of  the  "fraternity” 
hajipened  to  hegin  lantern-slide 
making  and  some  of  the  things 
that  he  experienced  after  doing  so.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  saying  that,  "Some  arc  horn 
great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and  others  have 
greatness  thrust  upon  them."  Lantern-sliile 


were  Kodak  ])icturcs  and  that  he  conld  get  some 
printing  and  enlarging  to  <lo.  When  he  fonixl 
that  stereo-])ositives  on  glass  were  wanted,  he 
began  to  "liaek  down";  hut  npon  second  thought 
— he  neeiled  the  money  and  saw  that  the  ])rofit 
would  he  greater — he  decided  to  atteiii])!  it.  as 
the  exi)erienee  would  he  interesting,  even  if  he 
failed  to  make  good  on  the  job. 

,\  special  ])rinting-frame  was  ordered  which 
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making  wa,-  literally  thrust  njion  this  wf>rker 
that  I am  writing  about  and  as  he  was  inelinerl 
to  experiment  and  disliked  to  admit  that  he 
could  not  do  anything  photographically  that 
other'  were  doing,  he  deeiflerl  to  make  an  attemjit, 
,\n  acfpiaintanee.  who  owned  a hi  x 107  MM 
stereo-camera,  harl  spent  several  months  in 
Kurope  and  had  aViout  six  hundred  negatives, 
some  made  on  lifiard  ship  and  the  remainder 
made  in  England,  Scotland,  France,  Italy,  and 
Helgiiim,  They  were  developed  and  printed 
en  route,  and  most  of  them  were  jirfifierly  expo-ed 
and  develo7)Cfl  in  gfKKl  shap^’. 

The  amateur  decided  to  see  this  aefjuaintanee 
upon  his  return,  with  the  hope  that  the  pictures 


provides  for  reversing  the  jiieture  when  |)rinting, 
d hese  frames  are  extra  long  and  have  an  opening 
the  size  of  the  picture  in  the  center  of  them.  In 
stereo-work,  it  is  necessary  to  reverse  the  |)ietures; 
that  is,  the  left  jiieture  f)ii  the  negative  must  he 
jirinted  on  the  right  end  of  the  jilate  and  vice 
versa  with  a line  dividing  th(>  two.  This  ap|)lies 
only  to  glass-])ositives  as  jirints  can  he  made  on 
pajier  by  regular  eontaet  printing,  then  ent 
afiart  and  reversed  at  the  time  of  mounting  on  a 
earrl.  'I  hese  s|)eeial  frames  are  made  so  that 
when  the  negative  is  slid  to  the  extreme  left  < nd 
and  the  plate  is  slid  to  the  extreme  right  end  of  the 
frame,  they  are  in  the  eorreet  jio'ition  over  the 
oj)ening  in  the  center  for  reversed  iirintiiiL'.  The 
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exposure  is  made,  the  film  is  sli<l  to  tlie  otlier 
end  of  the  frame,  l)ringiug  its  left  end  over  the 
center  ojieniiig  of  fhe  frame,  the  ])late  is  likewise 
reversed,  hriiigiiig  its  right  end  over  the  opening, 
and  the  second  exposure  is  nuule. 

This  frame  was  laid  on  the  glass-toj)  of  an 
ordinar\’  ])rinting-box,  the  glass-top  lieing  about 
two  and  one-lialf  inches  above  a groundglasswhicli 
covered  the  lights.  The  s])ace  between  was  hlled 
with  sheets  of  white  tissne-])aj)er  to  reduce  the 
\’olnme  of  light,  the  reiiniri'd  number  being 
found  by  fest,  and  the  exposures  were  timed  by 
couiitingthe  ticks  of  the  old  reliable  kitchen-clock, 
the  light  remaining  the  same  Imt  the  exjiosure 
being  varied  by  giving  more  or  less  time  as  the 
density  of  tlie  negative  re(|uired. 

Ilford  Alplia  j)lates  were  used  to  begin  with 
and  the  develojicr  used  was  the  regular  caustic- 
soda — hydrochinon.  The  first  ])late  was  ex]>osed 
ami  develoiimeid  watched  eagerly.  Nothing 
hap|)eucd,  it  just  naturally  faihsl  to  ilevelop. 
Another  was  tried  with  the  same  result,  d'he 
cause  of  the  trouble  is  still  a mystery;  but  it  was 
thought  that  the  caustic  soila  was  defective. 
At  any  rate,  after  a few  suitable  and  timely 
I'emarks,  some  Elou-h.\'drochinon  stock-solution 
for  Azo  pa])cr  was  diluted  with  twice  the  usual 
amount  of  water  and  that  ])articnlar  trouble  was 
cndc(l.  d'his  develo])cr  has  been  used  from  that 


time  on  with  varying  degrees  of  dilution,  and 
has  given  entire  satisfaction,  Tlie  plates  devel- 
o])cd  the  first  evening  were  all  overexposed  and 
underdeveloped  and  were  a failure.  The  next 
attem])t  resulted  in  a batch  of  underexjiosed  and 
underdeveloped  plates  which  were  also  failures. 

The  next  move  was  to  write  to  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Comjiany  and  get  their  booklet  on 
Lantern-Slide  Making,  which  is  one  that  every 
))hotogra])her  shoidd  own  and  costs  nothing. 
.Vfter  tliis  was  received,  it  was  found  that  the 
jilates  were  being  nnderdeveloiied  and  by  further 
reducing  the  light  and  giving  proper  develojnnent 
good  results  were  obtained.  About  this  time  the 
sujiply  of  Ilford  Alpha  plates  gave  out  and  East- 
man Stanilard  and  Standard  Slow  were  tried. 
They  were  easy  of  maid])ulation  anil  were  satis- 
factoiA'  in  every  way  and  have  been  used  exclu- 
sively since.  They  give  good  blacks  and  the 
Ilford  Alpha  has  a brown  tone.  Phther  plate  is 
good,  the  Ilford  jilates  being  more  ex])ensive,  as 
they  are  inpiorted  from  England. 

d'he  entire  lot  was  finished  at  a good  jirofit  plus 
some  valuable  experience  and  the  owner  is  now 
using  them  for  fwo  inirposes,  for  viewing  through 
the  stereoscope  and  also  for  lantern-slides.  Some 
illustrated  lectures  were  given  and  these  small 
])ositives  made  fine  ])ictures  when  projected  on 
the  screen  with  a good  lantern. 
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About  this  time,  some  otlier  ])oo])le  returned 
from  a nine  montlis'  trip  abroad.  Tliey  liad  a 
large  number  of  negatives  made  in  Canada. 
riiili]ipines.  Cliina.  Jajiau.  Korea.  Eg>pt.  and 
India.  Tliey  attended  one  of  tliese  lectures  and 
were  immediatelc'  seized  witli  a desire  to  liave 
tlieir  jiictures  ma<le  into  lantern-slides.  The 
amateur  reeeived  this  work  unsolieited.  the 
cpiality  of  the  first  job  eaused  inciuiry  as  to  wlio 
made  the  slides,  and  so  this  wcirker  wlio  was  at 
first  afraid  to  attempt  it  suddenly  found  himself 
with  a reputation.  I'his  should  teach  a lesson  to 
those  who  are  afraid  to  try  something  new. 

It  was  decided  tliat  the  second  job  would  lie 


using  the  e.\tension-bed  on  the  camera  the 
bellows  could  be  raekeil  out  suftieientlx'  to  do  the 
work.  That  this  discovery  eaused  |)rofound 
satisfaction  you  may  well  believe. 

The  next  thing  was  to  figure  out  a scheme  to 
hold  the  plate  on  tlie  easel.  For  this  ]iur])ose  it 
was  necessary  to  use  something  that  could  be 
moved  (piiekly  uji  and  down  or  sideways  or  partly 
revolved.  It  is  timely  to  remark  here  that  this 
last  batch  of  films  eontaineil  very  few  good 
examples  of  iiliotograjiliy.  A great  many  were 
out  of  focus,  buildings  and  water-scenes  were 
on  the  slant,  and  nearly  all  were  underexposed. 
The  develojmient  was  done  cn  route;  and.  at  eaeli 
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regular  lantern-slide  work,  using  standard-sized 
platC'.  ma'ks.  and  cover-glass,  and  the  slide> 
were  to  be  varnished  with  lantern-slide  varnish, 
d'he  first  difficulty  wa>  struck  when  the  worker 
found  that  contact  printing  could  not  be  em- 
ployc-cl.  3'  the  pictures  were’  all  c)n  larger-sizecl 
film<.  -2i'2x4j4^.  2'/i,x4Cs<.  ancl  •‘?’4X.)'2  «T'id 
would  have  to  be  reclueed  tc>  make  slides. 

His  nerve  being  in  better  >haj)e  by  tin-  time, 
on  account  of  his  former  sticcc".  he  took  tlic 
cjrder  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  sliclc'.  intcmling 
to  make  them  by  projecticui.  although  he  flid  not 
kncjw  whether  hi'  enlarging-outfit  wf)uld  do  the 
work  or  not.  a.'  he  hacl  never  V)eforc-  made  'lidc' 
by  this  niethc)d.  The  enlarging-outfit  wa'  a .j  x 7 
view-camera  fa'tc'ucd  in  frcuit  of  an  opeinng  in  a 
bejx  that  cf)ntained  a 200-watt  Mazda  in  a Paral- 
lax reflector  with  groundgla"-<liffii'er  f)etween 
reflector  and  negative.  It  wa'  found  that  bv 


stoj).  the  jK'r.'on  that  did  the  work  ai){)arently 
had  a different  id(>a  of  development.  Some  of 
them  were  ovcrdevelo])ed  ami  blocked  u]>.  others 
too  thin,  some  were  stained,  some  had  never 
fullc'  clc'ared  up  in  tlie  fixing-bath,  ami  others 
were  covensl  with  large  s])ots  of  a white  chalky 
sub'tance  which  di'solved  in  a fresh  fixing-bath, 
but  left  sjiots  that  showed  Ic"  density  than  the 
rest  of  the  film. 

After  considerable  thought,  a scheme  to  hold 
the  plate  was  cvolveil.  which  was  extremely 
flexible  of  adjustment  and  very  sii7i])le.  .\  .7  x 7 
])rinting-framc  was  suspended  against  the  ease] 
by  wciglite(|  strings  whieh  were  fastened  to  the 
two  to])  corners  of  the  frame  and  |)asscd  o\cr  the 
to])  r)f  the  easel,  the  weight'  hanging  down 
behind.  This  allowed  the  frame  to  slide  up  ami 
down  and  al'O  sideways  by  moving  the  string' 
flanging  over  the  toj)  of  the  easel,  .\fter  a trial. 


this  was  further  improved  upon  by  stretcliing 
rul)bcr-bands  across  the  top  and  ijottom  of  the 
frame  to  hold  it  tiglit  against  the  easel  and  keep 
it  from  moving  after  being  adjusted.  The  rubber- 
bands  were  fastened  to  the  easel  by  glass-headed 
push-pins  which  could  be  quickly  and  easily 
moved.  The  glass  was  taken  out  of  the  frame 
and  a |)iece  of  mat-board  placed  therein.  A short 
])iece  of  this  was  glued  across  the  bottom  of  the 
board  and  formed  a support  for  the  plate  to  rest 
upon.  Rubber-bands  were  then  stretched  over 
the  frame  and  adjusted  to  pass  over  both  ends 
of  the  plate  outside  of  the  picture-space.  This 
allowed  quick  placing  and  removal.  This  was 
necessary  as  an  old  undeveloped  plate  had  to  be 
used  to  focus  on  and  for  adjustment  for  size  of 
image,  then  taken  down  and  replaced  with  a 
fresh  plate  each  time  an  exposure  was  made. 
(The  first  picture  illustrates  this.) 

Ill  ortler  to  correct  pictures  that  were  made 
carelessly  by  not  holding  the  Kodak  level,  it  was 
necessary  to  partly  revolve  the  frame  so  that  the 
image  woidd  be  straightened  on  the  plate,  and 
later  masking  out  the  parts  not  desired.  This 
couhl  also  be  corrected  by  adjustment  of  the 
film  in  the  carrier;  but  it  saved  time  to  have 
things  arranged  so  that  either  could  be  done. 
The  rubber-bands  across  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  frame  held  it  tight  against  the  easel  in  any 
position  and  adjustments  were  quickly  made. 

Tlie  stereo-positives  were  fixed  by  placing  them 
in  a frame  set  in  a tray;  but  for  the  lantern-slides 
it  was  necessary  to  make  a fixing-box  and  frame 
which  was  done  in  a couple  of  hours.  A box  was 
made  and  lined  with  oil-cloth  and  had  a capac- 
ity of  thirty  slides,  which  was  all  one  cared  to 
turn  out  ill  one  evening.  (The  second  picture 
shows  method  of  fixing.) 

This  entire  job  was  handled  with  the  outfit 
shown  ill  ])icture  3 and  with  a loss  of  not  over 
lliree  dozen  plates.  Before  it  was  completed, 
some  warm-weather  trouble  was  encountered, 
reticulation  of  the  gelatine  on  the  plates  taking 
lilace.  This  was  overcome  by  setting  the  tray 
that  contained  the  developer  in  a larger  one  of 
cold  water,  and  keeping  the  water  cool  by  using 
a little  ice.  The  plates  were  also  laid  for  a short 
lime  in  a chrome  alum  hardening-bath,  between 
<levelo])ment  an<l  fixation.  This  bath  was  made 
up  of  water  (it  oz.,  chrome  alum  2)^  oz.,  suijihuric 
acid  C.P.  5 dro]is,  and  is  fine  for  jilates  and  films 
during  hot  weather. 

Although  a little  off  the  subject,  it  might  be 
mentioned  that  this  worker  found  that  the 
bellows  of  his  camera  leaked  light  at  several  of 
the  corners.  lie  discovered  it  one  night  when  it 
was  racked  out  at  nearly  full  extension  and  the 
light  shot  through  on  the  iiisiile.  It  had  not 


caused  trouble  before  because  it  was  normally 
used  at  short  extension  and  the  folds  of  the  bel- 
lows were  nearly  closed.  You  might  test  your 
bellows  before  using  it  at  full  extension. 

A Few  Hints 

Length  of  exposure  on  lantern  slides  must  be 
learned  by  experience. 

Develop  till  the  highlights  are  veiled  over  and 
begin  to  look  decidedly  foggy.  This  clears  up  in 
the  fixing-bath.  A little  experience  teaches  how 
to  judge  this. 

More  brilliant  slides  are  obtained  by  slightly 
overdeveloping  and  later  clearing  up  by  taking 
them  directly  from  the  fixing-bath  without 
rinsing,  and  placing  in  a tray  of  water  that  con- 
tains enough  ferricyanide  of  potassium  to  make 
the  solution  lemon-colored.  Only  a short  time  in 
this  bath  is  necessary,  then  wash  thoroughly. 
Rock  the  tray  while  reducing. 

After  washing,  each  plate  should  be  carefully 
swabbed  with  wet  cotton  to  remove  sediment  or 
other  foreign  matter. 

To  some  extent,  short  exposure  and  long 
development  increases  contrast,  and  long  expo- 
sure and  short  development  decreases  it. 

The  acid  fixing-bath  as  recommended  for 
paper  was  used. 

A ruby  bulb,  covered  with  one  thickness  of 
ruby  paper,  was  u.sed  for  a room  light  and  regular 
safe-light  with  ruby  glass  only  was  used  close 
to  the  developing-tray.  Some  recommend  yellow 
or  orange  light  for  this;  but  red  was  thought  to  be 
safer  and  gave  all  the  light  necessary. 

Develop  from  two  to  three  minutes. 

Observe  the  first  two  or  three  slides  after 
fixing  out  to  see  if  correct  density  is  obtained. 

Proper  density  is  best  judged  by  trying  the 
slides  in  the  lantern,  after  drying;  but,  after  a 
little  experience,  the  slide-maker  can  judge  this 
by  looking  through  the  slide  after  fixing,  using 
reflected  light  from  a white  paper  or  wall. 

To  prevent  the  film  from  absorbing  moisture 
in  damp  weather,  thereby  causing  condensation 
of  moisture  on  the  cover-glass  when  the  slide  is 
heated  in  the  lantern,  the  slide  should  be  var- 
nished with  lantern-slide  varnish.  This  is  trans- 
jiarent  and  is  flowed  over  the  face  of  the  plate. 
It  dries  quickly  and  forms  a protective  coating. 

Alats  are  purchased  or  cut  to  fit  the  picture. 

A cover-glass  is  bound  in  contact  with  the 
film-side  of  the  plate  by  strips  of  gummed  paper 
made  for  the  purpose. 

A white  sticker  can  be  placed  in  one  corner  of 
the  slide  to  serve  as  a guide  to  the  operator  when 
inserting  the  slide  in  the  lantern.  This  sticker 
can  also  be  numbered  .so  that  it  can  be  shown  in 
the  proper  order  for  travelogue-work. 
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Which  Shall  It  Be? 

W illiam  Liidlum 


••Wliicli  shall  it  1.0?  AVhich  shall  it  l.o?" 
This  is  a sorr\-  day  for  mo. 
iM>'  wife  has  said  that — “I  must  ].arl 
With  Olio.” — but  just  whore  shall  I start? 
She  claims.  “They  take  up  too  much  space  1 
.\iid  tolls  me  so — right  to  my  face. 

So.  to  jirovoiit  a family-row. 

I'll  make  selection,  here  and  now! 

“Which  shall  it  ho?"  Xow  lot  mo  think. 

W ho  at  this  hitter  cu].  must  drink: 
iMy  P.  K.  is  such  a mite 
I think  I'll  tuck  it  out  of  sight. 

I'll  pocket  it  in  some  old  vest 
Where  it  can  safely  hide  at  rest. 
iMy  Junior  Kodak?  Xixl  ami  no! 

I surely  cannot  let  ;/ou  go. 

!M.\'  ])ostcard-size?  !My  four  hy  five? 

X'o!  not  from  either,  while  alive! 

!My  fi\e  h_\-  seven?  Kight  hy  ten? 

\ on  take  up  room,  tis  true,  hut  then 
The  space  \ ou  occuj.y  is  worth. 

To  me.  much  more  than  all  the  earth. 

!My  first  love?  Little  battered  box. 

So  worn  h\-  thoughtless  blows  and  knocks? 
The  last — hut  fir't  I i-ver  owned 
I could  not  sleej).  with  you-- disowneil ! 

.\nd  so  I j.ause.  “Which  shall  it  he?  " 

Kach  one  is  surely  part  of  me. 

Shall  I discard  this  one.  or  —that? 
t )r  ehance  anotlier  faimlv-sj.at  ? 

\r  god'!  I cannot  make  a choice. 

Have  I.  in  matter'  such,  no  voice? 

“Which  'hall  it  he?"  It  shall  he  none! 

I'll  hold  to  each  and  every  one! 

From  hattcrcfl  box  to  eight  by  ten  - 
I II  pro\'e  that  Fm  a man  of  men! 

My  wife  ean  'taek  her  hat'  awa>' 

Px  neath  the  ice-box  or  buffet; 
f an  hang  her  'kirt'  on  trre  or  fenee. 

Put — not  a camera  'hall  go  hence! 

I'll  brave  her  wrath,  but.  large  or  'inall. 
Xot  one  'hall  go.  I'll  keep  them — all' 
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Some  Easy  Lessons  in  Composition 


WILLIAM 

Part 

IE  ;ner;igt‘  amateur  fights  sliy  of 
])ietorial  composition  for  two  reasons. 
First  l)ecause  of  the  idea  tliat  it  is 
too  complicated  a subject  to  look 
into.  Second,  tliat  knowledge  of 
conpiosition  is  not  called  for  in  ordinary  snapshot 
work,  so  had  Lest  he  left  entirely  to  the  "high- 
hrows  " who  go  in  for  art  with  a hig  A. 

The  correctness  of  the  first  supposition  depends 
entirely  n])on  how  decjily  one  delves  into  the 
matter.  Knowicilge  of  the  many  fine  points  of 
comjiosition  is.  of  course,  accinircd  only  hy  care- 
tnl  study  and  long  jiractice;  Vmt  the  more  elemen- 
tary rules  are  sinpile  enough  to  he  grasjied  (piickly 
hy  any  one  who  does  not  possess  a general 
knowledge  of  art-])rinciiiles,  for  the  reason  that 
they  do  not  rest  njion  ahstract  theories  or  dog- 
matic o])inions  of  a few  men,  hut  constitute 
a commonsense  summing-np  of  practical  ex])cri- 
ence  in  \ isual  exiiressiou  of  countless  workers. 

As  to  the  second  idea — that  regard  for  the  rules 
of  comjiosition  is  unnecessary  in  jiictures  which 
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are  not  intended  to  he  artistic — we  can  only  ex- 
jiress  the  ojiinion  that  this  is  a mistaken  view  to 
take,  since  ajijilication  of  even  the  simplest  rules, 
when  making  a snajishot,  will  certainly  helji  to 
"jmt  the  idea  across”;  in  other  words,  render 
one’s  imjiression  of  the  snhject  more  forcefully 
than  would  otherwise  he  the  ca.se.  This  is  due  to 
just  the  same  reason  that  a good  command  of  the 
w ritten  or  sjioken  woril  cnahles  an  individual  to 
dcscrihe  a scene  or  event  more  concisely  and 
lucidly  than  can  he  done  hy  another  who  lacks 
this  knowledge  and  has  to  grope  for  exjiressive 
words  and  then  forms  them  into  halting  sentences. 

Due  regard  lor  fundamental  jirinciples  of  com- 
jiosition makes  for  conci.se  and  orderly  exjiression 
of  an  idea,  as  well  as  jiictorial  heauty,  both  of 
w Inch  the  readerwill  doubtless  admit  are  desirable 
(|nalities  to  attain  even  in  casual  jiicture-making. 
Why  this  should  lie  so,  and  the  main  jioints 
required  to  make  one's  work  measure  uji  more 
closely  to  such  a standard,  we  will  try  to  exjilain 
as  clearly  as  jiossihle  in  the  followung  lessons. 


Lesson  I.  In  Divided  Interest 


Don't  tr//  to  tell  tiro  .storic.s  in  one  jiietnre.  This 
is  not  only  an  old  rule,  hut  a sound  jirincijile 
which  cannot  he  disregarded  without  sj)oiling  the 
cffci'tivencss  of  the  result,  for  the  reason  that  the 
mind  cannot  grasj)  jicrfectly  several  ideas  simul- 
taneously, and  in  an  endeavor  to  do  so  all  im- 
jiressions  become  more  or  less  hlurred,  the  ohscr- 
\cr  being  left  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  jiicture  is 
iuti'udcd  to  cxjircss.  Before  making  an  cxjiosnre, 
ask  your.sclf  what  is  the  feature  which  attracted 
\'our  attention  to  the  subject.  In  the  ca.se  of 
figures,  animals,  oi'  most  nearby  objects,  there  is 
no  occasion  fordonht  on  this  jioint;  hut  when  deal- 
ing with  more  cxtcndcil  scenes,  this  is  not  always 
true.  ]A)i-  cxamjile.  where  figures  or  animals 
aj)j)iar  in  a landscajx',  one  should  determine 
whether  the  landscajic  shall  simjily  constitute  a 
setting  for  the  figutvs,  or  wlu'thcr  the  latter  arc 
only  incidental  details.  If  the  figures  arc  con- 
sidered the  attraction,  the  landscajie-matcrial 
chosen  should  he  sullicicntly  simjile  in  character, 
that  it  docs  not  contain  sti'ong  countcr-jioints  of 
interest  to  draw  attention  away  from  th<-  figures, 
c\'cn  though  the  latter  <lo  not  fill  a,  l•clalivcly 
large  area  in  the  jiicturc.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  figures  or  animals  arc  thought  of  only 
as  accessories,  they  should  not  he  shown  on  too 
large  a .^calc  or  he  jilaccd  I’cry  far  away  from  the 


real  focal  jioint  of  interest  in  the  landscajie.  In 
jmre  landscajic,  the  jioint  of  interest  may  center 
njion  a tree  of  noticeably  indii  idual  character,  a 
cliinij)  of  trees  forming  a connected  mass:  the  line 
formed  hy  a roadw  ay  or  haidc  of  a stream  leading 
the  eye  along,  or  merely  a transitoiw'  effect  of 
light  and  shade  whicli  einjihasises  sonic  jiart  of 
the  Jiicture  for  the  time  being. 

Having  determined  what  constitutes  the  lead- 
ing feature,  look  for  a viewjioint  which  will  give 
it  due  jiromincnce  and  render  surrounding  jiarts. 
or  till'  background,  subordinate.  While  a jihoto- 
grajiher,  like  the  jiaintcr.  cannot  omit  objects  or 
ilctails  which  detract  from  the  general  effect, 
he  can  nearly  alw  ays  find  a l icw  jioint  from  which 
such  features  arc  hidden,  or  at  least  made  un- 
obtrusii'c.  In  this  connection,  one  should  keej) 
in  mind  the  I’aliic  of  utilising  the  varied  effects 
jirodnccil  by  the  change  in  light  and  shade  at 
different  hoiii’s,  together  with  the  value  of  mist 
as  a means  to  I'cil  distant  jiarts  w Inch  at  orilinary 
times  stanil  out  too  iusisteutly.  Light  is  a great 
accentor,  whereas  shadows  jiroduce  the  ojijiosite 
effect:  so  if  it  is  jiossible  to  be  on  hand  when  the 
light  and  shadow  is  jnst  right,  an  otherwise 
commonjilacc  .scene  may  be  found  (juite  trans- 
formed in  ajijicarancc  and  character. 

Once  the  best  viewjioint  for  the  leading  feature 
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has  been  determined  npon.  it  is  an  excellent  i)lan 
to  consider  how  much  of  the  surrounding  material 
can  he  exclnded  without  unduly  crowding  the 
image  of  the  ])rinci]ial  ])ortion  within  the  honnd- 
aries  of  the  j)icturc.  Everything  which  does  not 
contribute  to  the  jrleasing  a]i])earanco  of  the  fea- 
ture around  which  interest  centers,  or  in  any  way 
make  clearer  the  idea  one  wishes  to  express, 
should  be  kej)t  out  of  the  composition  as  far  as 
possible,  as  simi)licity  adds  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  result  in  the  same  way  that  a thought 
expressed  in  a few  well  chosen  words  will  be 
remembered,  whereas  a lengthy  discourse  leaves 
but  a vague  impression.  If  this  treatment  re- 
rpiires  the  exclusion  of  material  which  is  itself 
interesting,  though  unrelated  to  the  main  feature, 
utilise  it  for  other  pictures. 

The  ])roportionate  si>ace  which  is  taken  u]i  by 
the  principal  object  in  the  picture  may  vary  a 
great  deal,  according  to  the  character  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  desirability  of  the  surrounding  mate- 
rial as  accessory  elements.  In  the  case  of  a 
single  figure  or  a grou]).  for  instance,  one  would 
expect  it  to  fill  a relatively  large  amount  of  the 
s]iace.  On  the  other  hand,  the  point  of  interest 
may  come  to  a foctis  in  the  middle-distance,  or 
even  the  distance,  of  an  out-door  scene  instead 
of  the  immediate  foregrouml:  though  when  this 
is  true  it  will  be  found  that  theeyeisunconsciously 
led  up  to  such  jioint  by  the  contributory  char- 


acter of  the  intervening  objects.  But  more  of 
this,  hereafter.  Contrast  of  tone  is  a strong 
factor  in  attracting  attention  to  a given  ,s])ot. 
the  eye  going  at  once  to  a white  cottage  in  the 
distance  seen  against  a background  of  foliage,  or, 
in  a water-scene,  to  a vessel  staiuling  out  as  an 
isolated  object  n|)on  the  ex|)anse  of  water.  So 
you  see  the  size  of  the  object  or  ])art  of  greatest 
interest  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  com])osition 
is  a matter  to  be  decichsl  according  to  circum- 
stances and  not  by  fixed  rules. 

Fig.  1 is  au  exam])le  of  the  kiiul  of  dividi'd 
interest  often  found,  in  one  form  or  another,  in 
casual  snaj)shots  where  the  worker  was  undecided 
as  to  just  what  constituted  the  elcmeut  of  gia'at- 
est  interest.  As  here  shown,  the  two  largest  trees 
form  conflicting  ]>oints  of  interest,  being  of  e(|ual 
iiu])ortance  as  to  size  and  tone,  and  so  sci):irat('d 
that  the  eye  wanders  from  one  to  the  other.  In 
a subject  of  this  kind,  it  is  sometimes  possible 
— by  changing  the  \'iewpoiut  cousideral)l\-  to 
bring  the  comjieting  objects  near  enough  together 
to  constitute  a united  grou]).  or  mass;  but  where 
this  cannot  be  accomplished  satisfaetorifw  one 
or  the  other  object  must  be  exclnded  to  obtain 
unity  of  interest.  In  the  example'  Ix'fore  ns.  the 
latter  method  was  ailojited,  by  omitting  the  tree 
at  the  right,  which  left  the  eye  fr<'(>  to  go  direetl,\' 
toward  the  other  and  rest  npon  it,  the  result 
ap])earing  in  Fig.  '■2. 


Lesson  II.  Placement  of  the  Principal  Object 


Having  explained  in  the  previous  lesson  the 
importance  of  concentrating  the  interest,  we  will 
now  consider  the  jiroper  jilace  of  the  princii)al 
object  in  the  jiicture  space.  The  one  rule  which 
cannot  be  broken  without  injuring  the  effect  is — 
Don  t hair  flic  main  feature  in  fhe  r.rarf  renter  of 
the  pirtnrr.  This  seemingly  arbitrary  rule  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  the  attractiveness  of  a 
composition  flepends  to  a considerable  degree 
u])on  breaking  the  uniformity  of  s])aeing;  and  if 
the  main  feature  is  surrounded  by  an  equal 
amrinnt  of  space  on  each  siile.  or  above  and  below, 
a feeling  of  mechanical  symmetry  is  prodiued. 
and  the  effect  rendered  stiff  and  nifmotonoU'. 
By  placing  the  principal  object  'omewhat  off  the 
center,  the  rc~t  rjf  the  yiicture  i^  broken  into 
nnerjnal  area-  of  shape  or  tone,  which  adds  (o  the 
interest  and  make.,  the  resulting  jiicfnrc  ;i])))ear 
more  'prmtaneou'. 

I'or  the  same  reason,  the  -ky-line  -.honld  not 
di\'ifle  a tiicture  into  exact  halves,  -nch  being 
ino>t  unpleasant  in  the  ca-e  of  an  open  land-c.-ifir' 
with  an  almost  horizotital  sky-line,  or  a marine 
where  the  horizon  r-rnistitutcs  the  (li'  iding  line. 


In  subjects  of  this  character,  let  the  sky-line 
come  either  below  or  above  tlu'  eentf'r  of  the 
])ieture.  the  relative  space  allotted  to  sky  and 
foreground,  resjiectively,  \'arying  according  to 
conditions.  t snalfw  the  effect  is  agreeable  in 
the  case  of  an  o])en  seem'  when  this  line  is  sit  uated 
eitlu'r  one-third  or  two-fifths  of  the  distance 
from  the  bottom  or  toj)  m.argin  of  the  picture. 

.\side  from  this  one  negative  injunction,  there 
is  no  hard  and  fast  rnh'  for  jilacing  the  principal 
object,  though  it  is  not  well  to  go  to  the  o])])osite 
extreme  and  have  it  close  to  oni'  margin,  as  this 
draws  the  eye  so  far  to  one  side  as  to  create  an 
niibalaneed  feeling  ami  lead  out  of,  instead  of 
into,  the  picture. 

hen  the  interest  focuscs  upon  an  isolated 
object,  or  one  which  by  contrast  stands  out  with 
uuii'iial  iirommcncc  from  surrounding  material, 
it-  location  is  rendered  more  than  usnall\-  im- 
p<)rtant.  If  a moving  object,  it  is  considered  be-t 
to  allow  irmre  -jairc  in  front  than  liai  k of  it.  a- 
this  give-  the  feeling  there  i-  room  enough  for  the 
objer-t  to  mo\e  freely,  'flic  term  "object  ".  n-ed 
in  tin-  -eii-e.  I-  a])))lii'd  to  any  conm  eted  group 


as  a w liole,  even  thougli  tlie  interest  is  focused 
u])on  a single  unit  of  the  grou]).  In  a railway- 
train,  for  example,  the  locomotive  would  l)e  the 
focal  ])oint,  no  iloiild;  but  in  ])lacing  it  in  the 
])ictnre,  one  would  have  to  consider  it  a part  of 
the  train  as  a mass;  consec|nently,  if  more  space 
were  allowed  in  front  of  the  locomotive  than  to 
the  rear  of  the  last  car,  the  effect  would  he  in 
accord  with  the  suggestion  already  made,  al- 
though such  an  arrangement  would  probably- 
])lace  the  locomotive  past  the  center  in  the  ])icture. 

The  height  of  the  principal  feature  in  the  pic- 
ture-s])ace  is  not  governed  by  fixed  rules,  but  is 
best  determineil  by  gooil  taste  in  relation  to  its 
character,  and  the  effect  one  wishes  to  convey. 
In  a sitting  figure,  for  instance,  lack  of  sufficient 
si)ace  above  may  give  the  impression  that  the 
subject  would  l)ump  its  head  on  tlie  top  boundary 
of  the  ])ictnre  in  case  of  rising,  whereas  in  a study 
of  a full-length  standing  figure  the  space  above 
has  much  to  do  with  conveying  a truthful  iilea  of 
the  person's  height.  From  a i)ractical  point  of 
\ iew,  it  is  often  well  to  include  a little  more 
material  all  around  than  seems  necessary;  then 
trim,  until  a sati.sfactory  effect  is  arrived  at. 

In  a marine-view  it  is  not  well,  as  a general 
thing,  to  let  the  horizon-line  eimie  al)ove  the 


middle  unless  the  interest  centers  upon  some  low- 
lying  object  in  the  foreground;  for  the  rea.son, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  surface  of  a body 
of  water  ap])ear  to  lie  on  a horizontal  plane, 
when  it  fills  a large  part  of  the  picture.  On  the 
contrary,  a high  sky-line  helps  to  give  the  desircfl 
im])rcssion  in  the  case  of  a mountain-scene  or 
a landscape  consisting  of  rolling  hills. 

Fig.  ;i  shows  a marine  composition  in  which 
Ixjth  the  sky-line  and  vessel  are  badly  placed, 
the  former  cutting  the  whole  into  two  ecpial 
oblong  areas  of  light  and  dark  tone  respectively, 
while  the  vessel  is  directly  in  the  center.  These 
errors  are  both  corrected  in  Fig.  4,  the  result  de- 
pending simply  upon  how  the  prints  are  trimmed. 
The  lowering  of  the  sky-line  in  the  second 
illustration  gives  a more  natural  impression  of 
the  relative  amount  of  sky  and  water  seen  in 
nature  when  the  interest  is  concentrated  upon  a 
fairly  distant  object  on  a level  with  the  .spectator, 
besides  reducing  the  amount  of  relatively  un- 
important matter  between  the  schooner  and  the 
siicctator.  The  additional  space,  ahead  of  the 
craft,  conveys  an  idea  of  its  coming  into  the 
picture,  instead  of  l)eing  alxait  to  pass  out  of 
range,  and  at  the  same  time  cuts  into  the  area  of 
the  sky  in  a more  pleasing  manner. 


Lesson  III.  Balance 


The  fact  that  the  princi])al  object  should  not 
occupy  the  exact  center  of  the  picture  naturally 
brings  up  the  matter  of  balancing  it,  since  it 
often  com])rises  the  most  prominent  mass  of  tone 
in  the  coni])osition. 

When  ])laced  (juite  close  to  the  center,  the 
need  of  ai<l  in  maintaining  balance  may  not  l)c 
felt;  but  in  cases  where  a large  mass  of  either 
ligld  or  dark  tone  lies  well  to  one  side,  or  frills  a 
corner,  the  result  will  be  sure  to  look  ‘’lop-sided", 
unless  counter-balanc’cil  by  a suitable  spot  of 
lone  in  another  ])ortion  of  the  ])icture-space. 

A mechanically  balanced  effect  is  ])roduced 
when  (objects  of  eiiual  size  are  situated  upon 
o|)])osite  sides,  eciuidistant  from  the  center,  such 
treatment  being  com])arable  to  a "see-saw" 
pivoted  in  the  center  and  kept  level  by  objects 
of  e<|ual  weight  at  either  end.  This  method  is 
ada|)lc(l  oidy  to  formal  decorative  compositions, 
however,  as  the  result  is  not  in  kec])iug  with  the 
\ai-icty  and  spontaneous  elfect  of  groui)ing 
associateil  with  the  general  run  of  subjects. 

I'nsymmctrii-al  balance,  on  the  other  liaml, 
looks  natural  and  informal,  one  of  the  simplest, 
wa>s  to  obtain  it  being  to  think  of  the  center  of 
the  ])icturc  as  the  fulcrum  of  an  imaginary’  "see- 
.saw",  and  the  objects  of  different  size  on  cither 


side  as  varying  weights  which  must  be  .so  dis- 
tributed as  to  keep  this  level.  As  every  one 
knows,  a light  weight  can  be  made  to  balance  a 
heavy  one  by  moving  it  enough  further  from  the 
center  than  the  heavy  one.  so  that  it  will  exert 
greater  leverage  upon  the  fulcrum,  d'he  same 
]jrinci])le  works  out  in  practice  when  dealing  with 
the  distributi(m  of  objects  in  a composition. 
Figure  .)  illustrate', s this  jjoint,  the  small,  dark 
mass  near  the  right  margin  acting  as  a counter- 
poise to  the  large  mass  just  to  the  left  of  the 
center.  Figure  (!  shows  another  way  to  utili.se 
the  same  j)rinciple  when  jjarts  of  a subject  fall 
into  triangular,  or  wedge-shaped,  masses.  In 
this  instance,  the  tree-lineil  l>ank  of  the  jjond 
constitutes  the  main  feature.  This,  however, 
takes  the  form  of  a wedge,  which  character  is 
emphasised  by  the  reflections,  the  thickest  side 
being  at  the  right-hand  end.  d'o  offset  this,  a 
])osition  was  chosen  which  would  show  a portion 
of  the  near  shore  as  a triangular  mass  in  the  lower 
left  corner — the  thick  side  of  this  wedge  being 
upon  the  o])])osit('  side  from  the  other. 

Taking  the  matter  a stej)  further,  attention 
,shonl<t  be  called  to  the  fact  that  a larger  s])ot  of 
moderate  tone  w ill  act  in  a similar  manner  to  a 
smaller  one  of  darker  tone;  conse(|uentl\',  to 
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FIGURE  .) 


provide  a halaneing  note,  it  is  not  needfnl  to  look 
for  an  object  of  the  same  tone  as  the  j)rineipal 
mass.  A lower  corner  containing  a dark  mass, 
such  as  might  he  produced  by  heavy  foliage  or  a 
rocky  shore,  can  be  balanced  perfectly  by  a 
strong  clond-formation  filling  the  opposite  upper 
corner,  anil  when  the  entire  foregronnd  is  such  as 
to  form  a dark  base  to  the  comj)osition  a larger 
area  of  moderately  light  tone  filling  a good  ]>art 
( To  he  cotidudnl  in 


of  the  remaining  space  above  will  restore  the 
balance.  Reversing  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple: the  top-heavy  feeling  caused  by  a large 
area  of  ciiiite  dark  tone,  situated  above  the  middle 
of  a jficture  possessing  a foreground  which  is 
mainly  light  in  tone,  can  be  overcome  by  the 
introduction  of  a corn])aratively  small  spot  of 
decidcflly  darker  character  than  anything  else 
well  below  the  center  of  the  picture. 
the  November  i.s.siie) 


Photography  for  a Living 

SIGISMUND  BLUMANN 


M.VX  may  do  what  he  desires  when 
the  recompense  shall  be  his  being 
])lcased;  but  when  he  does  it  for 
money,  he  must  bend  to  the  will 
of  the  [)ayer.  He  may  enjoy 
making  good  jiictures  or  ])oor  ones,  may  be  an 
artist  or  a sna])shooter:  and,  in  either  status, 
hold  himself  beyond  criticism  so  long  as  he 
accepts  no  j)ay.  AVhen  dollars  change  hands, 
it  is  thereby  constituted  a business-transaction 
and  becomes  subject  to  the  prime  law  of  business 
— satisfaction  guaranteed.  This  sounds  hard, 
sordid;  but  it  is  fact.  As  hard  as  rock — the 
rock  on  which  the  keel  of  many  a ])h()togra])her's 
ship  has  grounded  and  gone  to  pieces.  Does 
tins  mean  that  the  artist  must  i)rostitnte  his 
talents  to  bad  taste  and  cater  to  the  vulgar!-' 
It  need  not.  That  dc]>ends  on  what  he  is  striving 
to  get.  It  it  l>e  the  approbation  of  ])osterity 
and  of  a small  cotemporary  clientele,  let  him 
follow  bis  own  bent  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else; 
but  should  he  desire  to  get  the  money  of  the 
realm  and  ])rosper  materially,  he  will  have  to 
coid'orm,  modify,  ada])t  in  a word,  strive  to 
])lcase.  as  the  saying  goes. 

Nor  need  he  stoo])  too  low  even  in  this.  I’oiiular 
demand  is  not  necessarily  for  the  inferior.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  nearly  as  bad  as  our  long-haired 
radicals  would  have  us  believe.  'I'hc  general 
class,  common  folk,  as  you  will,  may  appreciate 
the  b(‘aul>-  of  the  clouds  that  variegate  the 
a/.ure  oM-rhead  for  all  that  they  insist  on  kceiiing 
their  feet  on  solid  earth,  d'hc  i)co])le  at  large 
may  not  be  so  ignorant  of  .Vrt  -with  a cajiital 
‘hV’  please — as  they  arc  accused  of  being, 
althongh  they  refuse  the  tcar-])roducing,  cock- 
eye clfects  of  the  nltra-dilfnsionists.  'riiis  will 
apply  especially  to  portradists. 

.Vn  ordinary-  famil.w  with  ordinarily  good 
taste  and  avcragi-  cnitnre  decides  to  have  their 
pictures  made.  Shall  the  jihotographer  insist 


that  they  accejjt  what  he  arbitrarily  rules  is 
“first-class  portraiture"  or  may  they  have  what 
they  want?  They  do  not  want  slab-sided  light- 
ing, nor  blotchy  shadows,  nor  freaky  highlights, 
nor  fnzzy-wuzzy  outlines,  nor  sloppy  mounts, 
nor  a dozen  other  things  which  yesterday’s 
amateur,  gone  into  to-day's  profession,  puts 
before  them  as  artistic.  They  do  want  that 
three-ciuarter  lighting  which  shows  them  as 
their  friends  commonly  sec  them,  they  want  a 
clear,  clean  image  that  doesn't  strain  the  optic 
nerves,  they  want  a mount  that  can  be  stood 
up  ox  mailed  without  unusual  re.sources  and 
com])licated  maniijulation.  The  average  man 
will  not  bother  with  comidcx  things. 

We  have  siiecialists  in  se])ia,  in  steel-blue, 
in  extreme  lighting,  in  Habl  >y  mountings,  in 
imitation  gum,  in  i>ale-gray,  almost  platinum- 
tones,  in  diffused  focus  and  what  not  else.  In 
the  name  of  common  sense,  let  us  have  special- 
ists in  common  sense.  Let  us  have  more  ])hotog- 
raphers  who  can  and  will  make  an  honest-to- 
goodness  |)ortrait.  The  amateur,  as  an  amateur, 
has  done  more  than  he  ever  will  be  credited 
with  in  the  interests  of  photography;  as  a pro- 
fessional, he  h:is  much  for  which  to  answer. 
And  much  will  be  and  is  being  said  to  him.  It 
is  expressed,  not  so  much  in  words  as  in  a gradual 
decrease  of  custom.  Faddists  are  not  only 
comparatively  few,  but  their  fads  are  ephemeral. 
They  are  ])oor  customers.  Strauss.  Garo,  Hoyt. 
— these  are  artists  with  a studied  knowledge  of 
real  art;  yet  their  masteriiieces  of  ])ortraiture 
are  i|uitc  conventional  in  those  elements  which 
the  ainateur-])rofessionals  revel  in  outraging. 
There  is  no  poc-sy  in  this.  It  is  meant  to  be  a 
business-talk.  If  you  arc  selling  ])icturcs,  know 
Art,  ])ractisc  .Vrt.  deli\cr  Art;  but  do  not  con- 
found Art  with  Oddity.  Selling  portraits  is  a 
l)roressioii ; a ])rofession  is  a trade;  a trade  is  a 
dcfineil  i)ractice.  lujt  a debauch. 


A Removable  Kit  for  the  Printing-Frame 

A.  D.  Du  BO  IS 


VERY  satisfactory  and  convenient 
"kit"  to  liold  small  glass-negatixcs. 
in  a jirinting-frame  of  larger  size 
than  the  i)lates.  is  constructeil 
easily-  out  of  a cigard)ox  lid  and  a 
])iece  of  cardl)oard  as  ncccssarx'  materials. 

Referring  to  the  accompanying  illustration, 
a eardhoard-mat.  A.  !s  selected  of  the  same 
thickness  as  the  glass-negatives  and  a reetangnlar 


openina  i'  cut  in  it.  of  the  -a!iic  -ize  a>  the  nega- 
ti\e'.  Ihc  negative^  ^hoidd  tit  ca-ily  into  the 
o))cning  without  any  nnnccc-~ary  clearance. 
I hc  f)iit-idc  dimcn'it»ii'  of  the  cardi)f)ard  --honld 
he  'tich  that  it  will  fit  >nngly  hnt  ca-il\'  into  the 
))rinting-frame.  I hc  cardhoard  is  Ihon  glneil  to  a 
thin.  wofKicn  hoard,  'iich  a^  the  hottotii  or  top 
of  a cigar-hox.  which  ha'  heen  cut  to  the  'amc 
ont'ific  flinien'ion'  as  the  cardhoard;  hnt  with 
the  rectangular  o|)cning  'fiinewliat  'inalhr  than 
the  negative'  tfi  he  print'd.  ,\  rahh'  t will  tlni' 
he  forme'l  for  the  'ii])|)ort  of  the  negative,  the 


film-surface  of  which  will  he  ihish  \\  ilh  the  card- 
hoard-snrface.  The  width  of  the  rahhet  need 
not  he  more  than  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  so 
that  virtually  the  entire  negative  can  he  ])rintcd 
If  the  wood  should  give  tronhie  hy  warping,  a 
cleat  of  the  same  matt'rial  mav  he  glued  across 
each  end,  on  the  under  side,  in  such  a manner  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  frame;  hnt  this  is  not 
nsnall.v  necessary. 

Snell  a kit,  to  accommodate  \ or  lx.) 
negatives  in  a .)  x 7 ])rinting-frani(‘,  is  easily 
made  and  is  a great  convenience  to  ]>rint  ])ost- 
cards  or  to  make  prints  with  wide  w hite  margins. 
It  is  esi)eciall.v  convenient  when  printing  tintcil 
borders,  hy  donhie-printing,  as  it  holds  the 
negative  exactl.v  in  phu'e  without  difficnltv.  if 
the  kit  has  heen  made  carefnlly.  'I'he  opening 
in  the  kit  mav  either  he  central  or  jilaccd  nearer 
one  end;  the  latter  heing  snitahic  for  vertical 
])rints,  such  as  portraits,  with  the  wider  margin 
at  the  hottom  of  the  ])rint . 

For  ])rinting  postcards  from  1 x .)  lu'gativcs, 
using  a .5  X 7 frame,  a mask  shoidd  he  cut  from  a 
.)  X 7 slu'et  of  post-ofhee  pa]>er,  or  hlack  jiaper  - 
having  a rectangular  o])cning  as  long  as  the 
opening  in  the  kit.  and  as  wide  as  the  postcard, 
minus  the  desired  white  margins.  <listinct 

outline  of  the  size  of  the  jiostcards  should  he 
drawn  with  pencil  or  ink  on  the  mask,  to  serve 
as  a guide  in  the  placement  of  the  cards  for 
printing.  ^Vith  this  comhination  Ihc  negative 
is  held  rigidiv  in  place  hy  the  kit.  the  mask  is  held 
in  place  hecanse  it  just  fits  into  the  printing- 
frame,  anil  the  ])ost cards  can  he  regisicrcil  i|nicklv 
hy  the  guide-lines  on  the  mask. 

.\  kit  of  this  kind  docs  away  with  the  miisanci' 
of  a small  negative  sli|)ping  ahoni  on  Ihc  usual 
jirinl  ing-framc  glass,  which  it  is  apt  to  do  if 
centered  merely  hv  a loose  cardhoard  mat. 
It  al'o  ohviatcs  the  danger  of  hreakage  which 
sometimes  occurs  when  one  sheet  of  glass  i' 
jires'i'd  against  another,  if  the  glass  is  not  flat. 

If  a iirofc'sional  jirmlmg-frame  is  used,  the 
thieknc"  of  the  kit  will  not  eanse  any  dilfienlly 
in  the  operation  of  the  sjirings.  as  it  will  he  dee|) 
enough  to  aeeommedale  the  eigar-hox  wood  ))hi' 
the  thiekne's  of  the  gla 's-nega  I i ve.  I f an  amateur 
frame  of  the  ii'iial  eoiislnietion  i'  to  he  ii'id, 
either  with  this  kit  or  with  a ghi"  to  support  a 
'inaller  gla"-negalive.  it  will  he  ea'\  to  remodel 
it  hy  fa'teiiing  to  the  hack  of  the  frame,  with 
wood-'erews.  two  'trip'  of  wood,  t . t , m which 
reee^„e,  havi-  heen  elll  a'  'hoW  n at  1),  to  ae- 
eomniodale  the  end'  of  the  pre"iire  -prillL''. 


The  Sad  Experience  of  an  Autochromist 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  Ph.D. 


fruits. 


j ( )CIETY  is  still  talking  of  the  famous 
Raeehaiialian  pageant  given  hy  the 
Reiitleys  at  “Walhalla,”  their 
summer-home,  in  Septemher,  to 
eelehrate  a hoiuitifnl  eroj)  of  autum- 
The  jiartieiiiants  were  arrayeil  in 
costumes  which  were  aiiprojiriately  scanty  and 
eonsjiieuously  colorful.  “If  only  this  hrilliant 
s])eetaele  and  some  of  the  individual  costumes 
could  he  ])erpetnateil  hy  some  good  painter!" 
exclaimed  the  art-loving  Mrs.  Rentley;  hut 
strangely  enough  no  artist  was  jiresent.  although 


several  had  heen  invitc'd,  and  none  of  the  amateur 
watercolorists  in  the  party  dared  make  the 
attem])t.  Mrs.  Bentley  heartily  welcomed  the 
suggestion  to  send  to  the  city  for  a eameraman  to 
kinematograph  the  jrageant;  hnt  after  eonsnltiiig 
with  her  friends,  she  decided  against  it.  Here  it 
was  that  Adrian  Curtis,  one  of  the  guests,  asked 
permission  to  he  excused  for  alxmt  fifteen 
minutes.  This  reiiuest  was  reluctantly  granted. 
Afterthe  lapse  of  nearly  two  hours,  he  rea])peared, 
hut  arm  in  arm  with  Rohert  Lee  Hayden,  the 
noted  Autochromist,  carrying  his  outfit.  Hearty 
applause  greeted  the  annonneement  that  Mr. 
Hayden  was  to  make  a numher  of  jihotographs 
in  natural  colors  (Autochromes)  of  the  jiageant. 
The  light  was  good,  the  models  posed  well  and 
ke])t  perfectly  still,  and  the  Autochromist  was 
satisfied  with  the  result.  He  was  taken  hack  to 


the  city  at  dusk,  after  having  ])romised  Mrs. 
Bentley  to  bring  her  the  finished  Autoehromes 
early  next  morning.  Among  the  subjects  Auto- 
ehromeil,  and  which  the  two  men  disenssed 
enthnsiastieall>',  was  one  of  Bacchus  (Alarshall 
Hooj)er)  decorated  with  elnsters  of  grapes,  ivy 
and  ehrysanlhemnms,  clasping  a lovely  nymph 
(Eleanor  Bentley,  the  host's  oldest  daughter) 
and  holding  aloft  a large  hurieh  of  hiseious 
( atawha  grapes  at  which  the  girl  was  eagerl>' 
looking,  with  U])t limed  face.  What  a masti'r- 
pieee  that  was  to  he! 

Hayden  had  heen  hardly  ])re|)ared  For  the 
important  task  asked  of  him  without  an\'  notice. 
Ih'  hadn't  used  his  .3  x 7 ])late-eainera  w hich  was 
lilted  with  an  automatic  iuter-leus  shutter,  for 
lw(i  years;  nor  had  he  exposc'd  an  Autoehrome 
plate  of  any  size  during  that  long  jieriod.  Luckily, 
he  was  able  to  ])urehase  two  boxes  of  .3  x 7 .\ulo- 
clirome  plates  of  a local  dealer  and,  hiring  a taxi, 
hr  had  sped  to  "Walhalla,"  in  n'sponse  to  the 
111^0111  tele])hone  message  and  had  made  eight 
correct  exposures.  Lnforl iinately,  he  had  no 
solutions  in  which  to  develo])  tlie  ex])osed  jilales, 


nor  could  the  necessary  chemicals  he  obtained, 
for  all  the  stores  were  closed.  Moreover,  he  had 
an  im]X)rtant  engagement  for  that  evening,  and 
the  only  thing  to  lie  done  was  to  engage  the 
services  of  Snelling,  the  foremost  Autochrome 
specialist  in  the  city.  The  ])lates  were  to  he 
ready  early  the  next  morning.  On  calling  for 
them,  according  to  agreement,  Hayden  was 
informed  hy  Mrs.  Snelling  that  her  husband  had 
heen  suddenly  called  away  on  business  and  had 
asked  her  to  deliver  photo-finished  material  to 
customers.  Handing  Hayden  Ids  box  of  Auto- 
chromes,  she  remarked  sadly,  “Sorry  Air.  Hay- 
den; hnt  the  plates  arc  all  blanks.  They  haven't 
heen  ex])osed."  The  artist  was  stunned,  and 
accepted  the  package  with  trembling  hands. 
He  couldn't  understand  and  was  unable  to 
sj)cak.  Regaining  his  composure,  he  procured  a 
taxi  and  manfully  decided  to  face  the  music  and 
acee])t  the  con.secjuenees.  On  the  way,  he  stopped 
at  his  ajiartment  and  got  his  camera,  with  the 
aid  of  which  he  now  began  to  reason  out  the 
caii.se  of  his  failures  and.  if  possible,  to  present 
some  plausible  excuse  to  the  expectant  Airs. 
Bentley.  In  a dazed  .sort  of  a way,  he  looked 
through  and  studied  the  uniformly  blank  Auto- 
ehromes; examined  each  of  the  four  donl)le 
plateholders,  and  the  eight  pieces  of  black  card- 
board used  to  back  the  .Vutochrome  plates  during 
exj)osure.  He  recalled  every  step  of  his  prep- 
arations, including  specially  the  state  of  dark- 
ness of  the  room,  yesterday  noon,  when  he  had 
filled  the  plateholders.  He  (piestioned  the  skill 
and  even  the  honesty  of  Snelling,  and  doubted 
the  freshne.ss  of  the  ])late.s,  although  he  remem- 
l>ered  that  the  time-limit  or  guaranty  would  not 
expire  for  another  month,  and  knew  that  the 
ilealer  kept  his  stock  of  plates  in  a suitable  jjlaee. 
How  was  he  to  ex|)lain  to  his  genial  patron  that 
he,  Robert  Lee  Hayden,  an  Autochromist  of 
high  rank,  an  exhilritor  and  medalist,  had  failed 
to  make  good.  He  felt  the  ])erspiration  break  out 
all  over  him.  But,  ])erhai>s,  he  could  get  some 
more  ])lates  and  induce  Airs.  Bentley  to  let 
him  Iry  again,  provided  he  could  prove  that  the 
failures  were  due  to  no  fault  of  his.  He  tried  his 
dealer,  aud  elsewhere.  Not  an  Autoehrome  of 
any  size  was  to  be  had!  ".VII  sold  r)ut;  more  in  a 
few  days!"  was  all  the  satisfaction  he  could  get. 

.Vh!  he  had  diseovercsl  the  cause  of  his  mis- 
fortune! h'ool  that  he  was  not  to  have  examined 
his  camera;  not  to  have  tested  the  shutter! 
He  remembered  now  that  when  he  had  used  it 
the  last  tiim — two  years  ago — the  shutter  had 
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luMMi  inclined  to  stick.  During  tlic  excitement 
of  making  tlic  pictures  of  the  jiageant.  lie  liadn't 
thought  of  that.  Yes;  he  liad  .set  tlic  shnttcr  at 
15  ' 15nll))  for  all  of  the  eight  exposures:  had 
liressed  the  Imlli.  thought  that  he  heard  the 
iisnal  click,  and  had  given  each  exjiosnre  the 
required  six  seconds,  and  pressed  the  hnlh  again 
— closing  the  shutter.  The  shutter  should  have- 
ojiencd.  and  remained  open,  each  time,  for  six 
solid  secondsi  Calming  down  a hit.  Ha\ilen 
reached  for  his  camera,  ojiened  it  hastily,  hnt 
carefnll.w  and  tested  the  shutter,  rejieating  tlie 
oiicrations  of  the  day  before.  The  shutter 
functioned  jicrfectly!  Not  the  least  sign  of 
hesitation  or  slnggislmessl  If  it  had  acted 
cajiriciously.  unevenly-,  then  some  of  his  cxjiosures 
might  have  been  sueccsses.  But  they  were  all 
failures — all  alike  in  appearance.  He  was  non- 
])ln.'sed.  njiset.  He  again  jiecred  through  the 
eight  ill-starred  plates,  all  the  way  to  his  des- 
tination— nearly  twenty-five  miles  distant  - 
hojiing  that  all  might  be  a dream  and  that  he 
should  wake  nj)  to  find  blissful  reality.  But  no! 
However,  there  was  some  consolation  in  the 
thought  that  if  he.  liobcrt  Lee  Hayden,  with  all 
his  knowledge.  ex])crience  and  rc]iutation.  conid 
not  account  for  his  lack  of  success,  jiroviflcd.  as 


he  was.  with  a first-class  ci|ni|)mcnt.  how  could 
an\-  other  exyiert  be  exjicctcd  to  furnish  a solu- 
tion.^ AVasn't  he  justified  in  facing  his  patron 
with  a great,  imiienctrablc  mystery? 

Arrived  at  "Walhalla,  " Harden  qnictlx'  and 
conrageousl.N'  walked  up  to  the  eagerly  waiting 
Mrs.  Bentley  sixited  on  the  \ eranda  among  deepl> 
interested  friends,  and.  handing  her  the  box  of 
plates,  remarked.  “Here  is  all  that  fate  has 
jiroN'ided  for  us."  Opening  the  box.  with  friends 
crowding  imjiat icntl\-  around  her.  Mrs.  Bentlex' 
held  up  one  jilate  after  another  and.  having 
lookcil  through  each  one.  turned  with  a jiiizzlcd 
ex|)ression  to  the  hapless  .Vnlochromist  with  the 
exclamation,  "But  Mr.  Haxilni!  There  must  be 
some  mistake,  'riici'c  isn't  the  least  thing  on 
any  of  these  |)lates!"  d'he  poor  man  stood  with 
downcast  eyes,  unable  to  nt1(>r  a word  in  rcjily. 
He  felt  as  if  the  earth  were  gixing  way  under 
him.  He  mumbled  a few  incoherent  words. 
Just  then  a motor-car  Hew  np  the  drive-way  and. 
with  a roar,  stojijicd  under  the  ])orte-cochere. 
■V  man  jumped  out  -Snelling!  He  rushed  up 
and  caught  the  swax  ing  Haxden.  Handing  him 
a jiackage,  he  cried.  "Banlon;  Mr.  Hayden. 
Mx  wife  gave  yon  the  xx  rong  box.  Here's  yours  — 
eight  corking  .\ulochromes!" 


Will  Photographic  Research  Upset  the 
Wave-Theory  of  Light? 


is  a nexv  theory  of  light. 
1 itself  is  not  at  all  distnrb- 
thc  ax'cragc  jierson.  Light 
no  xvay  changed,  and  nexcr 
I’nt  it  is  interesting  to  knoxv 
that  this  mx'tcrion'  and  chisixc  thing  xvhich 
enable'.  U'  to  see  and  xvhich  has  made  jiho- 
tography  po"ible.  may  be  belter  nnder'Ioorl 
and  it'  action  more  clearlx-  diamio'cd  bccaii'c 
of  ]ihotoeraj)hic  rc'earch.  The  nature  of  liaht 
ha'  been  the  'iibject  of  one  of  the  mo't  famoii' 
controxfT'ie'  of  'cience.  Sir  Haac  Nexvton  hchl 
that  li-ht  coii'i'tcd  of  di'tinct  jiartielc'  or  cor- 
jiii'cle-  'liot  off  from  the  'onrec.  Traxcline 
xvith  extreme  xelocity.  they  bombarded  anx- 
• ibiif't  in  their  path  and  xvere  refieeted  to  the 
eye-  of  the  ob'erx-er.  xvhere  they  prodneed  'ieht. 

Thi'  theory  had  the  advantage  of  explain- 
iiu,'  reflection  x-erx-  ea'ily.  and  xvith  'ome  diffi- 
cnltx  Newton  xxas  able  to  exjilain  the  bendinij 
of  a ray  of  li<.'ht  xvhen  it  entered  a traii'jiarent 
'ub'tance.  'iieh  a'  ela"  or  xxater.  But  there 
xvere  flifficnltii'  whieh  di'placed  thi'  theory  for 
the  "waxe  theory.  ' .\r'cordin<;  to  thi'  theory. 


light  xvas  held  to  consist  of  small  xvaxes  of  a 
definite  high  velocity  traxcling  in  a medinm 
xvhich  the  scientists  termed  the  "aether." 

J'his  theory  xvas  ado]>tcd  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  centnrx-  and  has  proved  x’crx-  sat- 
isfactory. C'peciallx'  after  investigation  showcil 
that  these  waves  could  be  treated  as  an  electro- 
magnetic disturbance  in  the  aether.  Uecently. 
hoxvex-cr.  a number  of  things  liaxc  been  obsciwcd 
xvliich  are  difficult  to  explain  liy  the  waxc-theorx'. 
and  it  max-  be  neccssarx-  to  turn  again  to  a theory 
of  corpii'clcs  similar  to  Xcxxton's. 

I he  origin  of  light  i'  noxv  a'cribed.  not  to 
moleciiles  or  cxeii  th<-  finest  dixi'ioii  of  matter, 
the  inx'i'ible  atom,  but  to  jiartielc'  of  neiiatixe 
electricity  called  "electron'."  xvhich  an-  sn|)- 
po'Cfl  to  rexolxe  around  the  iinclcii'  of  the  atom 
xvhich  earrii-'  a po'itivc  electrical  charge,  the 
atom  a'  a xvhole  lieiiig  electrically  neutral. 
^^e  will  admit  thi'  i'  a jirefly  deep  theorx-  for 
the  laxnian;  but  the  scieiiti't  in'i't'  that  theory 
1'  nothing  more  than  an  expl  anatioii  of  fad  .. 
'O  we  mu't  take  iii'  word  for  it. 

ff  a 'hoek  rli'tnrb'  the  revolxin-  ol  thc'C 


electrons,  if  they  impinge  on  one  another  and 
are  then  attracted  hack  to  their  nnclens,  they 
give  otf  pnlses  of  energy  in  the  form  of  waves 
in  the  aether  wliose  frequency  is  proportional 
to  the  energy  which  tlie  electron  releases.  The 
wave-length  depends  upon  the  fretinency;  the 
more  waves  in  a given  time  the  shorter  they 
must  he.  since  the  velocity  of  light  is  always  the 
same.  The  wavedength  also  determines  the 
color  of  light.  X-rays  differ  from  light-rays  he- 
canse  their  frec|uency  is  a thousand  times  as 
great  as  light.  This  gives  them  their  remarkahle 
l)enetrating  power. 

The  new  light  that  has  heen  thrown  on  the 
<|uestion  of  the  radiation  of  light  is  due  to  the 
study  of  photographic  films.  It  has  always  heen 
a mystery  how  a j)hotographic  emulsion  adds 
up  light  during  a long  exposure,  looking  at  it 
from  the  wave-theory.  The  emulsion  consists 
of  microscopic  crystalline  grains,  most  t)f  which 
have  definite  forms  when  viewed  under  a power- 
ful microscope.  Some  are  large,  some  are  small, 
hut  in  clumps,  and  some  are  harely  visible  as 
specks  under  the  highest  powers  of  the  micro- 
scope. Wiien  these  grains  have  received  suf- 
Hcient  exposure  to  light,  they  hecome  develop- 
ahle.  But  the  difhcidty  has  heen  to  determine 
how  they  added  up  the  light  until  they  had 
enough,  for  it  is  (initc  certain  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  them  to  get  the  light-impression  in  any 
definite  time. 

Tor  example,  if  a film  is  exj)osed  under  a tele- 
scope to  the  image  of  a star,  an  exi)osure  <d'  five 
minutes  may  not  render  any  grains  develop- 
able. Some  action  has  occurred,  however,  for 
at  the  end  of  several  five-minute  exposures  a few 
grains  can  l)e  develo])ed,  and  after  several  hours 
of  exposure,  a good  image  of  the  star  can  he  de- 
\eloped.  The  hard  thing  to  understand  is  how 
the  sensitive  grains  can  store  uj)  the  lullions  of 
light-waves  that  fall  on  them.  We  know  they 
must,  because,  if  the  exposure  is  only  half  made 
and  then  started  again  weeks  later,  the  grains 
will  not  have  lost  their  record  of  the  first  exposure. 
'Idle  second  exjiosnre  will  start  iiractically  where 
th(>  first  left  off.  It  seems  fhaf  the  large  grains 
are  much  more  sensitive  to  light  than  the  smaller 
ones;  hut,  if  a number  of  grains,  even  of  the  same 
size,  are  sorted  out  under  the  mic7-osco])e  and  ex- 
])osed  to  a uniform  flow  of  light,  some  will  he  de- 


velopable before  others,  which  would  .seem  to 
indicate  that  even  grains  of  the  same  size  differ 
in  sensitiveness.  If  it  were  possible,  however, 
to  see  these  grains  develoj)  as  fast  as  they  received 
the  necessary  amount  of  light,  you  would  hardly 
he  able  to  imagine  a continuous  stream  of  light 
falling  on  them.  You  would  imagine  that  the  light 
was  raining  on  the  grains,  hitting  them  here  and 
there,  and  the  effect  would  he  that  of  raindrops 
falling  on  a dry  sidewalk  until  finally  the  entire 
walk  became  wet. 

Apjily  this  theory  to  the  effect  of  light  on  the 
grains  of  a sensitive  film  and  you  have  the  ex- 
{ilanafion  of  why  large  grains  are  most  sensitive. 
Idiey  are  more  likely  to  be  liit.  This  theory  is 
made  stronger  because  we  know  that  light  strik- 
ing any  ])ortion  of  a grain  makes  the  entire  grain 
callable  of  development. 

This  assumption  was  made  by  Dr.  Ludwik 
Silberstein,  who  is  studying  the  problem  in  the 
Ilesearch  Laboratory  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Comiiany.  He  likens  light  to  a rain  of  pro- 
jectiles which  he  calls  “light-darts"  and  has  been 
able  to  calculate  the  relation  between  the  size 
and  the  number  of  grains  that  will  be  develop- 
alile  after  a certain  exposure,  a relation  which 
has  been  most  accnratcly  confirmed  by  special 
experimenfs  in  the  same  Lalioratory.  And  from 
the  rate  at  which  grains  of  different  sizes  be- 
come developable,  the  average  diameter — which 
appears  to  be  very  mimite — of  the  projectiles 
or  darts  of  light  can  be  calculated.  And  this 
calcTdation  has  been  done. 

On  any  chemical  theory,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  imagine  that  one  grain  is  more  sensitive  than 
another,  and  a nnmber  of  calculations  tend  to 
prove  the  new  theory  of  a rain  of  light-particles 
to  be  more  likely  correct  than  that  of  an  un- 
broken stream  of  light.  Of  cour.se,  many  cpies- 
tions  regarding  the  new  theory  remain  un- 
answered. Because  it  is  new,  it  will  have 
many  difficulties  to  meet.  It  offers  much  food 
for  scientific  thoughf  and  will  lead  to  many 
exjieriments.  If  it  is  eventually  accepted,  it 
may  jirove  of  much  value,  as  all  scientific  work 
eventually  does,  for  all  of  the  advances  in  the 
material  advantages  of  our  moilern  civilization 
may  be  traced  either  directly  or  indirectly  to 
some  laboratory  of  research  in  which  a ])ioneer  has 
discovered  a new  basie  ])rinciple. — Stmlio-Li</hf. 


Drawing  and  Painting  Self-Taught 

ANSON  K.  CROSS 


|AN\  who  use  tlie  caiiUTa  \\  ill 
j>  3T^  rl  know  of  a new  metliod 

!» i that  permits  rajjid  gain  of  ])ower 
I draw  and  jnrint  from  nature, 
t'jiecial  at)ility  is  not  needed,  tol- 
as any  one  may  learn  to  ])la\"  the  ])iano.  so.  1)\' 
similar  effort,  ability  to  sketch  from  nature  ma\' 
he  gained  if  one  will  make  the  effort. 

'I'he  ac'cepted  lielief  that  there  must  he  s])eeial 
ability  for  one  to  draw  at  all.  is  due  to  the  failure 
of  art-instruction  to  offer  sure  tests  and  artistic 
nudhods  for  training  the  visio!i.  This  forces  the 
talented  to  study  a score  or  more  of  yi'ars  in 
order  to  gain  the  true  vision  that  might  he 
ac(|uired  in  a few  months  if  students,  who  now 
depenil  upon  their  teacher's  eyes,  wc-re  forced 
to  rely  ii[)on  their  own  use  of  absolutely  sure 
test'  in  judging  their  work. 

The  student  of  music  begins  with  finger- 
('xercises  and  makes  no  early  attempt  to  i)ro- 
dnce  nni'ic.  but  the  art-student  begins  by  making 
j)icture'  through  reliance  on  his  teacher's  eyes 
if  not  hi'  hantls.  and  often  spends  hours.  da.\s, 
weeks,  and  even  month'  on  one  picture. 

Though  true  drawing  is  not  art.  it  is  the  neces- 
sary alphabet  of  art.  and  so  the  art-student 
'pemls  most  his  school-rlays  in  simi)l\-  the 
effort  to  draw  and  paint  truthfully  from  nature. 

The  mistaken  idea  that  any  skill  in  drawing 
i'  proof  of  genin'  is  fo'tererl  by  artists,  teachers, 
and  text-book',  and  so  drawing  is  coiisiderecl 
an  accom])li'hment.  instead  of  the  most  neces- 
'ary  and  helj)ful  f>f  all  studies,  on  account  of 
its  development  of  the  j)erceptive.  rea'oning. 
and  moral  faculties. 

1 te-ire  to  ])aint  i'  ])roof  of  ability-  lo  paint, 
ami  all  who  have  the  dc'ire  will  welcome  the 
method  that  make~  it'  fnifihnent  |)0"ible  with 
'licdit  expenditure  of  time  ami  money. 

I he  fir't  full  year's  tc't  of  thi'  method  in  the 
.''ehool  of  the  Mii'enm  of  Fine  .\rt'.  Ito'ton. 
i!i  eonneetion  with  a longer  tc't  in  the  |)ublie 


'chool'  of  Stoneham.  Ma"aehu'ett'.  'eeni'  ton- 
ehi'ive  evidence  that  any  j)U])il  who  ean  eom- 
j)lete  a granii7iar-'ehool  eonr'C.  ean  learn  t<i  draw 
from  nature,  and  any  high-sehool  graduate,  not 
color-blind,  ean  learn  to  paint  from  nature. 

lii'tead  of  pietnres  at  the  'tart,  this  method 
aini'  to  train  tlie  vi'ion  by  means  of  'ketelie.. 
I7iade  l>\-  e\'e  ahrne.  in  frf)771  07ie  tr»  fi\-e  77li  7 7 7 7 te' 
withoi7t  the  aid  f>f  jx-neil  n7ea'7ir<''  or  te,ts. 
It  pro\'('.  tof).  that  pf>wer  to  exee77te  f|e\-eh)p' 
with  the  ()OWer  to  'ee.  by  77eg|eeti77g  teeh7li<(l7e 
a77(l  alh)wing  the  'tuflent  to  'eleet  hi'  77iediu7U. 


a77(l  work  oi7t  his  o\\  I7  w;7.\-  of  using  it  to  7iiake 
his  sketch. 

d'he  7nethod  has  |)ro\ed  that  theoi’.v  dot's  77iore 
har77i  thati  good  to  the  sti7de7it  who  hits  tiol 
giiitit'd  tniich  ])ower  to  see:  therefore  A'ision- 
traitiittg  sketches  take  the  ])lace  of  theories. 
Diiriiig  the  first  vciir  the  tciicher  refuses  to 
draw  for  sfudetits.  or  bt'fore  thetit.  or  to  tell 
thetit  what  chatiges  to  tuiikc  iit  their  work. 

Itistructioit  is  cotifitied  to  itiKiee  its  to  the 
sniiject  iiiid  the  titne  to  be  s])ent  u])oit  it,  ittnl 
the  pro[)cr  use  of  the  tests  to  Ix'  applied  1).\-  tin' 
stiideilts.  Cotii])leted  skt'tches  are  giscti  ehiss 
criticistn  once  itt  a while,  but  studetits  iire  seldom 
iillowed  to  work  tiixin  thetn  later,  as  rai)id  prog7-ess 
ih'7niinds  self-7-eliant  effort,  d'lu'  student  who 
is  w illing  to  work  ca7i  find  his  owm  7nistiikes  7no7-e 
siirel.v  ii7id  (|uickl,\-  thai7  aii.\-  tciicher  could 
revciil  theiii  to  hii7i. 

The  d7-awi7ig-77iethod  is  based  071  tlu'  old  |)cr- 
']ieetive-7nethod  of  iuaking  a di’iiw  ing  l>y  li'iie- 
ing  the  object  ui)oi7  a i)ane  of  glass.  onl.\'  the 
studciit  is  iiot  alloweil  to  triiC'(>.  iiiid  driiws 
e7itirel.v  by  cyr  upon  a sheet  of  eleiir  glass  Ihiit 
hiis  a white  slide  behind  it.  No  measures  are 
iillowed  iind  the  drawing  must  be  ehiinged  b\ 
e,\'e  alone  until  it  seems  to  be  licrfect.  The  driiw- 
iiig  is  made'  with  ii  spec'ial  era.son  iind  tested  li\' 
dniwing  out  the  slide  and  holding  ii])  the  gliiss  iit 
right  iingles  to  ii  line  from  the  e.vi'  to  the  otijeet. 
iind  then  seeing  if  the  lines  of  tlii'  driiwing  will 
iiplieiir  to  eo\-er  those  of  the  object  iis  they  would 
cover  if  they  laid  been  traced.  If  they  will 
not  do  this  when  th(>  spirit-lescl  set  in  the  friime 
shows  thill  it  is  held  level,  the  students  see  their 
mi'liikc'.  Correetions  iire  niiide  not  by  triieing 
or  erii'ing  ii  piirt.  tint  liy  enising  the  entire  sketch 
iind  repeating  the  effort  until  a correct  sketch 
is  produced  f)ii  the  ( iliiss. 

hen  able  to  draw  correctly  on  the  tdii's.  the 
'tudeiit  make'  ski  tehes  on  piijier  without  meii'iire- 
menl'.  tc't'.  or  erii'ing  until  the  work  seeiii' 
perfect.  Then  he  tc'ts  liy  ii'c  of  the  spirit- 
le\'el  and  in  other  wiias  explained  in  the  text- 
book. but  ne\'er  by  tracing. 

few  months'  U'c  of  the  tihi"  will  gi\e  the 
beginner  'lieh  Jierfeet  \i'ion  that  he  Ciiii  draw 
lielter  without  the  CfIii's  than  with  it  and  tliii' 
natnridl\-  di'Ciird'  it.  d'he  trlii"  ma>  lie  ii'cd 
Ill-door'  and  ont-door'.  from  'lill-hfe  and  eoiiimon 
object',  and  from  hnman  and  iinimal  foriii'. 
It'  II'C  i'  more  of  a game  than  the  hard  work 
which  'Irawing  often  become^. 

Ill  the  'tiidy  of  |)iiiiitiiig,  ii'C  i'  iiiadi-  o!  two 


louses  fixed  in  one  side  of  tlie  frame.  TJiese 
hliir  away  details  and  [n-esent  sini])ly  the  es- 
sential masses.  The  student  studies  his  snh- 
jeet  through  one  lens  before  he  begins  to  paint, 
and  after  he  has  re])resented  the  masses  shown 
h,\-  the  lens,  he  ]daees  the  ])ainting  a few  feet 
away  from  the  subject,  and  holds  the  lenses  so 
that  with  one  eye  closed  he  sees  the  ohjeet 
in  one  lens  and  the  ])ainting  in  the  other  lens, 
ddien  he  sto])s  looking  throngli  the  lenses  ami 
looks  between  them  so  as  to  see  equally  the  two 
blurred  jjietnres  of  the  ohjeet  and  its  painting 
without  shifting  the  glance  of  the  nsed  eye. 
d'his  vision  enables  him  to  forget  the  facts  be- 
hind the  lenses  and  see  the  effect  ni)on  the  pietnre- 
plane  of  the  lenses.  This  makes  the  eoini)ai'ison 
that  of  two  ]hetnres  on  the  same  j)lane.  and 
])ainting  from  nature  is  thus  as  easy  as  copy- 
ing a ])ainting. 

Just  as  any  one  can  eojj.w  so  most  of  the  stn- 
ilents  in  a class  can  see  the  difference  between 
their  ])aiiding  ami  the  effect  of  the  ohjeet  as 
show  n on  the  adjacent  lenses,  and  the  first  lesson 
in  painting  is  often  a smqjrising  sneeess. 

The  method  makes  color  easier  than  draw  ing, 
and  students  who  stnd\'  Itotli  together,  as  is 
advisable,  soon  find  that  they  fail  in  ])ainting, 
not  heeanse  the\’  eannot  get  the'  colors  right, 
hilt  heeanse  they  eannot  jilaee  them  iirojierly. 
^Vhen  this  is  realized,  the  students  turn  hack  to 
drawing  on  the  (ilass  and  often  wish  to  droj) 
iminting  entirely. 

Thus  the  driidgeiw'  of  art-study  disaiijiears. 
for  students  teach  themsehes  using  the  medium, 
method,  and  snhjeet.  that  interest  tliem.  Art- 
erities  who  have  seen  results  say  that  more 
jiower  of  \'ision  is  ae(|iiired  in  the  hrst  year,  in 
onl\’  eight  hours  a wi'ek.  than  is  gained  in  man>’ 
\ears  by  usual  methods. 

'J'lie  ti’xt-hook  does  not  pretend  to  leach  art. 
hilt  simpl\  tliat  true  ^■ision  which  has  always  in- 
flnenei  d the  work  of  the  greatest  masters  in  jiaint- 
ing.  W hen  true  \ ision  is  gained,  students  should 
attend  an  art-school  to  study  art.  At  jiresent, 
art-school  students  spend  most  oF  their  many 
school  x’ears  in  trying  to  master  drawing  and 
painting,  d'liis  is  necessary  heeanse  the  piihlie 
schools  ti-aeli  art  insteail  of  drawing,  and  until 
llieir  graduates  go  to  an  art-seliool  they  often 
have  no  eoneeiilion  of  how  to  use  their  e\'es  to 
see  trillliflilly. 

This  met  hod  has  reeeiwd  sneli  gimeral  sii])- 
port  from  arlists.  arl-sehools  ami  ediieators 
that  in  lime  llie  jnihlie  will  |)i'ohahly  demand 
I hat  real  draw  ing  he  laiiglit  m the  (iraiiimar 
Schools  in  siieh  a way  lhal  it  will  enable  the 
grade-tea.elier  to  gel  as  good  resiills  in  draw  ing 
as  in  an>’  ollii'r  snhjeet. 


The  method  has  enabled  low-grade  grammar- 
school  pupils  to  draw  better  than  many  art- 
school  students,  and  so  in  time  there  will  result 
a jnihlie  able  to  judge  art  on  its  merits  and  thus 
eager  to  buy  good  jjietures  for  their  beauty,  and 
not  because  the  artist  is  famous  and  dead. 

This  method  will  also  benefit  the  teachers 
by  multi])lying  the  number  of  students,  and 
deereasing  the  number  of  jjoor  artists,  for  when 
all  can  draw  and  paint,  there  will  be  no  temp- 
tation for  those  of  average  ability  to  follow' 
art  as  they  do  at  [iresent. 

Xo  method  can  make  it  easy  to  become  an 
artist,  for  art  is  more  than  truthful  representa- 
tion and  demands  a life  of  consecrated  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  most  talented.  This  method 
does,  however,  shorten  the  time  needed  to  gain 
true  eyes  to  such  an  extent  tliat  those  who  per- 
severe for  a year  will  often  find  their  eyes  truer 
than  the  tests.  Rightly  used,  the  tests  soon  be- 
come unnecessary  and  the  work  so  free  that  it 
]jroves  this  method  to  be  the  most  artistic  of  all. 

'I'he  beginner  who  works  at  home  may  gain  as 
rapidly  as  the  student  who  attends  a cla.ss,  and 
often  more  gain  is  made  in  a year  of  home-study 
than  is  generally  made  in  a year  of  art-school 
stnd\-  by  usual  methods. 

d'he  School  of  the  IMuseum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Ihiston,  has  formed  a new  class  to  enable  students 
to  ]>re])are  at  home  by  this  method,  so  that  they 
may  enter  the  school  able  to  advance  rapidly. 
The  value  of  the  Glass  in  this  connection  cannot 
be  too  strongly  brought  to  the  attention  of  pros- 
l)ective  students  w'ho  are  eager  tt>  make  thorough 
and  rajiid  i)rogress  in  their  art-studies. 

d'his  class  for  a fee  of  ten  dollars  will  supply 
the  text-book  and  the  Glass,  and  give  criticisms 
upon  home-woi’k  sent  by  mail.  ,Vn  hour  a 
day  thus  s])ent  will  gi\e  aTiy  one  power  to  draw 
and  jjaiiit  from  nature.  There  is  no  (jbligation 
to  attend  the  school  later,  and  no  lu'cd  to  senil 
in  drawings  oftener  than  once  in  a month,  or 
two,  or  three.  Tims  the  exjuMise  for  j)rogress 
that  w ill  sa\’e  a \ ear  or  two  of  art-school  study 
is  so  slight,  that  all  who  wish  for  it  may  now 
obtain  the  very  best  instruction  that  cam  be 
gic’en  in  drawing  and  painting. 

'I’his  new  class  is  for  the  art-students  of  the 
nation,  when  its  value  is  widely  known  it  will 
])rol)abl\'  leail  to  donations  from  art-lovers  all 
o\’er  the  country  sufficiently  to  enable  the  school 
to  aid  talented  students  who  have  |)roved  their 
ability  by  home-study  to  attend  the  school  in 
Hoston.  d'hus  the  stamlards  of  the  .school  will 
Ik-  raised  and  also  those  of  the  artists. 

A])])ly  for  information  to  the-  "Home  Stud\- 
Glass,"  School  of  the  iMusenm  of  Fine  .Vrts, 
R os t o n . IM a ssac h II set t s . 
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The  October  Landscape  in 
Monochrome 

Thanks  to  tlie  invention  of  color-j)lioto"- 
raphy — fifteen  year,'?  ago — tlie  i)hotogra])iier 
ha?  heen  enabled  to  ,?ecnre  l).v  direct  and  simple 
means  truthful  cojiies  of  tlie  antnmnal  landscajie. 
But  while  the  flevotee  of  photograjihy  in  natural 
colors  is  engaged  in  his  hobby,  the  worker  in 
monochrome  is  content  to  get  liis  results  without 
color.  In  viewing  the  October  landscajie  in  its 
dress  of  brilliant,  variegated  colors,  of  which  red. 
orange,  yellow  and  green  are  predominant,  the 
inexperienced  worker  may  wonder  what  will  be 
its  ajijicarance  in  the  ultimate  jihotograjihic 
jirint.  If  he  uses  an  ordinary  dryjilate.  he  will 
find  that  the  relative  color- values  will  not  be 
rendered  correctly:  for  what  colors  aiijieared  as 
li"ht  tones  in  the  original  landscajie  will  have 
jihotographed  dark,  and  vice  versa.  He  may 
remember  to  have  heard  that  blue  will  jihoto- 
grajih  white,  or  nearl\'  so.  and  that  a yellow, 
w hich  is  higher  in  the  scale  of  brightness,  w ill  be 
darker,  in  the  finished  print. 

-\'  a simjile  and  convincing  exjieriment.  let 
the  worker  look  at  an  ordinary  blue-jirint  of  an 
architect's  design  first  through  a light-bine  filter 
and  then  through  a red  one.  In  the  former,  the 
blue  backgronufl  will  apjiear  as  a grayish  white 
with  the  white  design  and  lettering  finly  faint  1,\' 
indicated;  whereas  in  the  other  the  background 
will  ajijiear  a?  a solid  black,  the  design  standing 
out  clear  white.  Ami  thus  the>-  will  ajipear  when 
jihotograjihed.  re-jicctively.  with  an  ordinary' 
dryjilate.  and  with  a Panchromatic  jilate  aiih-d 
l.y  a red  filter.  A dark-blue -kv  relieved  by  w bite 
cloud',  'iibstitiited  for  the  l)lne-j)rint.  w ill  yie'il  a 
'imilar  re-nlt.  only  tlie  rational  jihr,tograjiher 
will  ii'C  an  orthoehromatie  jilate  and  a two-time 
yellow  filter,  whir h will  give  him  a eoH'i-tent  and 
trnthbi!  re-nlt.  If  the  worker  will  further  \ iew  a 
groiij)  of  orange  and  yellow  dahlia'  through  an 
orange  filter,  and  find  them  both  look  alike  in 
color,  he  will  rli'Card  that  filter  and  thoo'C  a 
two-time  yellow-  one  .'■een  through  a K ■’ 
yellow  filter,  jinrjile  flower'  will  ajijiear  brow  n 
in  color,  but  normal  when  viewed  through  a K I 
filter,  and  the  latter  i'  the  filter  to  loe.  The 
critical  jiietorial  worker  'hould  be  eareful  to 
avoi'l  the  ihinger  of  overeorrer  t 'oji  through 
eomjien'ating  filter'  for  rea'Oii'  gi->en  b -lo.' . 


.Vnother  temjitation  is  to  crowd  too  much  into 
the  limited  jiicturc-sjiace  and  make  the  land- 
.seajie  ajijiear  sjiotty.  Judgment  in  choosing  the 
light  will  tend  to  obviate  this. 

If  in  exjiosing  an  ordinary  dryjihite.  the  eam- 
erist  may  wish  to  know  how  the  scene  w ill  aj)j)car 
in  the  final  result,  he  should  view  it  through  a. 
light-blue  glass  or  a color-screen  (ra\’-fiUer)  of 
the  same  color.  He  will  observe  no  relative 
change  in  the  value  of  the  colors.  If  the'  land- 
scaj)c  looks  right  when  viewed  through  a light- 
green  filter,  he  shotdd  use  an  orthoehromatie 
j)late  and  a light-yellow  (two-time)  ray-filler. 
Ray-filters  sold  by  reliable  j>hoto-suj)j)ly  dt'alers 
are  better  than  home-made  devices.  Ray-filters, 
also  test-charts  eoinjjosed  of  filters  eorro'sj)onding 
to  ray-filters  to  be  used  by  lieing  affixed  to  the 
cauK'ra-lens.  are  j)rej)ared  for  the  trade  by  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  color-sensitive  (ortho- 
chromatic)  j)latcs  and  may  lie  j)roeurcd  at  an,\’ 
first-class  j)hoto-suj)j)l.\'  store.  In  using  a ray- 
filter  for  lamlscaj)c-w ork.  some  workers  are  in- 
clined to  select  one  of  too  <lark  a shade,  wh'ch  is 
detrimental  to  the  artistic  success  of  the  jjhoto- 
graj)hic  j)rint.  Such  j)ractice  tends  to  eyaggerate 
the  tone-values  of  the  colors  in  the  landseiij)c  and 
make  them  aj)j)ear  abnormally  dark.  The  l)lue 
sk>-  will  aj)j)car  too  deej)  in  tone  and  the  clouds 
stand  out  t(;o  j)rominently  ami  unnaturally;  flic 
beautiful  atmosj)herie  C|uality  will  disaj)j)ear:  so 
will  the  gradations;  distant  objects  or  masses. 
j)arl  ieularl  v the  far-off  horizon,  will  merge  in 
nearer  j)lanc'.  ami  the  atmo?j)herie  i)er,'i)eel  i\'e 
be  utterly  ilc'tro\-ed.  ,\s  a eonse(|ueuee.  the 
enlire  j)ieture  will  as'Ume  an  urnlulx'  flat  and 
liar'll  ajijM'aranei — devoid  of  dejitli.  truth,  feeling 
and  charm.  The  aim  of  the  truly  arti.'fie  jiholog- 
rajiher  i'  to  interjiret  the  laml'Cajie  as  it  jireseuts 
it'clf  to  the  normal  eye.  in  all  it'  natural  beaul>  . 
If  he  find'  that  certain  iini'sC'  of  color  will  lie 
record*  d in  the  fini'hed  jirint  so  a'  to  imjiair  hi' 
eomjio'il ion.  he  may  fie  obliged  to  change  hi' 
^•iewJloinl  or  'ch ct  a time  of  day  when  tin'  light 
i'  more  favorable.  Simlighl  i>  the  life  ami  glory 
ot  the  ( tefober  laml'Cajie.  Here,  a medium-y*  How- 
filter  will  enable  the  wurker  to  'Ce  the  gorgeoU' 
.'lutumnal  laml'e;iiie  a'  it  will  ajijiear  in  a iiioiio- 
ehrome  Jirint  -with  all  tlu'  eolor-nia"e'  iu  their 
relative  brightue".  ami  the  eomjio'it  ioii  th' 
re-ult  of  hi' art i'tie  intentions — iu  its  full  be;iiily 
o-  form,  iialajiee  ;,nd  jii  r'p*-et i\-'-. 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

Fir.'it  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

llonorahle  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 

worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sokl  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Maga- 
zine, or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first 
prize  may  have  a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  profe.ssional. 

e.  Mo  more  than  two  subjects  may  be 
tered,  but  they  must  represent,  throughout, 
the  personal,  unaided  work  of  competi- 
tors. Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be- 
fore Photo-Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  .surface 
and  sepias  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  having  the  same 
gnidations  and  detail.  All  prints  should  be  mounted 
on  stiff  boards. 

.3.  UnsnccessfnI  prints  will  he  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  hear  the  maker's  name  and 
adilress.  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  he  aeeom panied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  dedc,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  .dop  used,  exposure, 
developer  aneP/irinling-process.  Enclo.se  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-hlanks  sent  for  a 2-ccnt  stamp.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex- 
actly for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  ITints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  lu'operly  of  IhioTO-EKA  Magazine,  unless 
olhcrwi.se  rerpiestcd  by  the  contestant.  However,  this 
does  not  [iiTwent  the  photographer  from  <lisposing  of 
other  jiriiits  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have 
received  official  recognition. 

(>.  On  account  of  the  pre.scnt  high  iirices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  .send  large  prints 
mounted  with  narrow  margins;  but  in  every  ca.se, 
prints  should  be  protected  by  strong,  stiff  boards,  or 
of  a,  kind  that  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  be  .sent  by  express  ([ircpaid). 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  jirizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter,  d'he  too  fref|uent  capture  of  the 
fir.st  ])rize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
di.sconrage  other  jiart icipants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions ajipear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Awards — Landscape  with  Figures 
Closed  July  31,  1922 

First  Prize:  Emily  H.  Hayden. 

Second  Prize:  J.  Thornton  Johnston. 

Third  Prize:  F.  E.  Jlronson. 

Honorable  Mention:  Alec  Blackie,  Paul  T.  E.  Carden, 
. E.  Donahue,  Allan  Fra.ser,  Miss  G.  Finnic,  \V.  H. 
Finch,  Louis  Garday,  Chas.  T.  Graves,  W.  Percy 
Hardy,  Bertran  F.  Hawley,  W.  X.  Kincheloe,  Dr.  K. 
Koike,  W.  S.  Lee,  F.  W.  G.  Moebus,  Alexander  Murray, 
Herbert  Roderick,  H.  B.  Rudolph,  J.  Herbert  Saunders, 
Eleanor  L.  Smith,  James  G.  Tannahill,  Joseph  Wada, 
Erne.st  J.  Webb,  Cornelius  We.stervelt,  Frederick 
Willson. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1922 

“Parks.”  Closes  September  30. 

“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 

“ Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1923 

“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  January  31. 

“ Mi.scellaneous.”  Closes  February  28. 
“Child-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 

“Still-Life.”  Closes  April  30. 

“Bridges.”  Closes  May  31. 

“ Marines.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“.Summer-Sports.”  Closes  August  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  .\dvanced  Workers'  and  Be- 
ginners’ Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
lie  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other- 
wise, how  is  the  jury  to  know.^ 


THE  RIVER 


FIRST  1>HV/.K — LANDSfAPE  WITH  FIGURES 


EMILY  II.  HAVHE.N- 


Distant  Landscapes 

Authors  of  Pxposure-pHi*le>  clas>ifv  laniLfapc-'ul)- 
jec't.s  under  three  heading'.  The'e  are  de'ignatefi  di>- 
fant  landscape',  ordinary  lanfLeape'  and  nearby  lanil- 
'Capp'.  These  rlassification'  are  nfit  jiurely  arbi- 
trary. continues  a contributor  in  Knilahrr}/.  but  are 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  distance  l>et\veen  the  camera 
and  the  particular  land'cape-feature'  tliat  are  to  lie 
the  chief  object'  of  intere-t  in  the  picture,  affects  expf)- 
sure.  .V  flistant  lantl-cape  may  be  defined  as  one  on 
which  the  chief  ol>ject'  of  interest  lull'  and  valleys, 
'treanis  and  iKxlie'  of  water,  etc.  are  from,  let  Us  say, 
half  a mile  to  'everal  mile'  from  the  ob'crver. 

.\n  ordinary  land'cape  is  one  on  which  the  chief 
objV't'  of  intere't  tree',  fence',  building',  roadway', 
cattle,  etc.  are  within  a few  hundred  feet  of  the  ob- 
server. and  a nearby  land-cape  i-  one  on  which  the 
chief  objects  of  interest  arc  Ic"  than  fifty  feet  away. 
In  phototTaphing  an  ordinary  land-cape  or  a nearby 
landscape,  we  expose  for  the  foreground  detail,  but  in 
phototTaphinc  a far  distant  lanriscapc.  we  expO'C  for 
the  objects  of  interest  in  the  di'tance.  'I'he  problem 
in  distant  land'ca[>c-work  is  to  obtain  anifile  contrast 
between  the  tf>ne~.  The  farther  awa\-  the  subject  i'. 
the  less  will  l)c  the  visiVde  lontra't  Ixtwfcn  the  earth 
and  sky  and  landscape  objects,  and  tip-  h"  will  be  the 
c-mtrast  fietween  the  tr)ne-  in  the  picture. 

.■since  nearbv  nbjcf  ts  alwavs  Ick  lart'cr  than  tibjer  ts 
that  are  far  away,  their  shadow  s,  which  appear  a'  dark 
tones  in  contrast  with  lighter  ones,  will  Ix'  lufire  promi- 


nent. and  add  more  contrast  to  a picture,  than  the 
shadow.s  of  far  di.stant  object.s.  d'lie  atmo.s|)here  also 
affects  the  obtaining  of  contrast  between  the  tones  in 
distant  landscape-work.  'I'he  air  iisiiall.v  contains  parti- 
cles of  dust  and  nuire  or  less  water-vapor.  In  speak- 
of  water-vajior.  we  do  not  mean  fog  or  mist, 
ich  is  Cf)mi)oscd  of  comparatively  large  water- 
rticles.  but  we  mean  the  faint  ha/.e  that  is  often  .seen 
the  distance  and  which  is  largel.x'  due  to  extremel.v 
minute  water-particles. 

On  a clear  summer-da.v  the  iliist-and-water-vapor 
suspended  in  the  air  that  is  between  the  camera  and 
objects  a few  hundred  feet  away  is  usiiall.s'  uimoticial, 
but  that  su'ix-nded  between  the  camera  and  object'  a 
mile  or  more  awav  is  often  'ufficienl  to  be  vi'ibli-  as  a 
blui'h  haze  in  the  dist.ancc.  In  order  to  understand 
wh.v  this  haze  is  blui'h  we  mu't  remember  that  light 
consists  of  waves  anil  that  the  different  color'  of  light 
correspond  to  waves  of  different  length',  the  longer 
waves  Ix-ing  red  ami  orange,  those  of  medium  length 
being  gTecn.  and  the  shortest  wa\'C'  .are  those  of  blue 
and  vitilet  light.  l,ight-wa v<’s  which  are  shorter  than 
vir)le|  are  not  visible  to  the  eye.  but  t hi’V  do  affect  the 
photographic  film,  and  the  light  of  thc'C  waves  i-.  calli  d 
ultra  violet. 

The  hght-wa\-es  whi(  h arc  scattered  bv  the  particle- 
of  water-vapor  arc  chi<  fl,\  the  shorter  wa\cs,  th.at  is. 
the  bluc-\io|et  and  especially  the  idtra  violet.  It  we 
remo\-e  the  shorter  ligiit-wa\-e'.  therefore,  wc  'hall  !_<T 
rid  of  most  of  the  scattered  light  and  can  mak<-  the 
picture  b.\-  the  other  ra;,  . whieli  penetrate  the  li.-rze  and 
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are  not  scattered  hy  it.  The  .sliorter  liglit-wave.s  are 
ah.sorhed  l>y  a Kodak  Color-Filter,  wliieh  cuts  out  the 
ultra  violet  and  violet  ray.s  .so  that  the  .scattering  effect 
is  largely  eliuiinaled,  and,  a.s  a con.sequence,  contrast 
hetweeu  the  tones  of  the  subject  i.s  increased.  .Still 
more  contrasts  can  ire  obtained  with  a Wratten 
Filter,  as  this  ffiter  is  of  a deeirer  yellow  color  and  cut.s 
out  more  of  the  violet  and  blue.  For  .sirecial  work, 
such  as  photograirhing  far-distant  snow-ca])i)ed  monn- 
tains  against  a,  clear  sky,  or  other  very  distant  .scenes 
in  which  .sti'ong  contrast  i.s  wanted,  a Wratten  C Filter, 
which  i.s  a deep  yellow-contrast  filter,  should  tie  u.sed 
to  increa.se  the  contrast. 

In  photogra])hing  distant  land.seajie.s  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  overexjio.se  the  film,  because  overexjiosure 
reduces  the  contrast  between  the  tones.  On  a distant 
landscape  no  tones  can  be  .seen  that  are  as  dark  as  the 
■Nhadows  of  nearby  objects,  the  shad.'iws  on  a distant 
land.sca|ie  apiiearing  faint  ami  of  about  the  value  of  tlie 
halftones  (the  tones  between  the  light  and  dark  ones) 
seen  in  a subject  a few  hundred  feet  away.  In  many 
regions  whei'e  the  distance  appears  ha/.y  in  warm 
weather,  the  air  becomes  so  clear  when  the  temperature 
drojis  after  a storm  that  distant  laiid.sca])es  can  be 
clcarl,\-  recorded  without  a lillcr. 

U'hcn  no  lilter  is  used  1/50  of  a .second,  vith  stop 
F/KI.  is  ani|)lc  v hen  the  snn  is  shining.  ^Vhen  using 
liltcrs  the  wi'itcr  has  olitaincd  \cry  satisfa.ctoi'y  results 
by  using  sto|i  f'  Iti  and  gi\ing  a 1/10  si'cond  exposure 
with  the  Kodak  Color-Filter,  a,  1 .)  .second  with  the 
Wratten  KM.  and  a 1 .second  exposure  with  the  \Vratten 
(I  Filter.  As  distant  landscaiies  alwa.\’s  rec|uirc  eom- 
parativel\'  short  exposures  it  i.s  very  important  to  fully 
develoj)  the  negative.s. 


A Question  of  Quantity 

One  of  the  questions  we  are  frequently  asked  is 
concerned  with  the  quantify  of  solution  required  for 
some  iiarticular  photographic  proces.s — let  us  say,  for 
exauqile,  the  development  of  gaslight  postcards.  Such 
a que.stion  is  not  capable  of  being  answered  by  some 
definite  figure,  says  77/e  Amateur  Photographer,  because 
the  actual  quantity  that  is  necessary  is  governed,  not 
by  the  area  of  the  card,  but  by  the  extent  of  the  work 
which  the  solution  is  called  iqion  to  do.  A small  vi- 
gnetted head,  with  most  of  the  card  practically  a blank 
white,  might  not  exhaust  one-tenth  of  the  developer 
which  was  demanded  by  a jiicture  of  the  same  area, 
but  with  most  of  its  surface  covered  with  a dark  image, 
just  relieved  here  and  there  by  a patch  of  light.  It  is 
interesting,  but  without  any  real  bearing  on  practice, 
to  note  that  in  such  a couple  of  hyiiothetical  ca.ses  the 
demands  iqion  the  hyi)o-bath  would  be  reversed;  there 
would  be  more  unaltered  sil ver-.salt  to  be  dissolved 
out  in  the  ca.se  of  the  light  picture  than  in  that  of  the 
dark  one.  'I'he  iiractice  of  photographers,  therefore, 
is  not  to  work  with  some  just  sufficient  quantity  of 
developer  or  of  fixer,  but  to  u.se  such  a iiroportiou  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  having  an  ample  margin. 
This  i.s  in  the  ca.se  of  the  fixing-bath,  the  action  of  which 
on  a jirint  cannot  be  .seen.  As  far  a.s  the  developer  is 
concerned,  we  can  see  how  it  is  working,  and  so  long 
as  the  activity  of  the  solution  is  not  impaired,  and 
the  iirints  given  are  of  a gooil  color,  we  can  go  on  using 
the  .same  lot  of  lii|uid  for  print  after  (irint.  But  if  the 
Iirints  are  to  be  a.s  good  a.s  they  can  be,  a fresh  lot  should 
be  taken  the  moment  there  is  the  slightest  sign  of  the 
color  no  longer  being  a [mre  black.  Faper,  ])lates,  and 
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films  are  so  much  more  costly  than  the  solutions  applied 
to  them  that  it  is  very  false  economy  to  risk  getting  a 
failure,  for  the  sake  of  saving  a few  ounces  of  a bath 
costing  some  small  fraction  of  a cent. 


A Use  for  Roll-Film  Spools 

The  accumulations  of  empty  spools,  which  occur  in 
photo-finishing  rooms,  often  give  ri.se  to  the  question, 
"Cannot  anything  useful  he  done  with  them?"  or  the 
remark.  “What  a pity  to  waste  all  those."  Although 
not  pretending  to  have  found  a use  for  the  masses  of 
spools  which  collect  every  season,  1 have  found  an 


This  is  naturally  a matter  of  guesswork  rather  than 
precision;  but  a couple  of  No.  1 Rrownie  spools  will 
hold  at  least  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  and  two  will 

hold  very  much  more.  Having  removed  the  nail,  the 
spo()l  is  hammered  in  by  blows  on  the  metal  end.  There 
is  no  risk  of  splitting  the  wood,  and  when  the  cap  is 
flush  with  the  wall,  it  hides  any  unsightliness  due  to 
loo.sened  mortar.  The  hole  for  screw  or  nail  is  already 
in  position,  and  again  splitting  is  avoided,  and  a long 
screw  can  lie  u.sed  with  advantage.  Small  bracket- 
shelves  can  be  fitted  to  the  workshop- wall  in  a minimum 
of  time  in  this  way.  It  is  al.so  possil)le  to  construct  a 
set  of  shelves  by  obtaining  further  j)ieces  of  shelving 
to  the  first  by  sets  of  four  equal  sized  si)ools  without 
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oecasional  use  for  odd  ones,  for  a i)uri)o.-e  for  which 
they  are  eminently  .'uited. 

They  make  very  efficient  wall-plug'.  Most  photog- 
raphers, at  some  time  or  other,  have  need  to  put  up  a 
new  fixture,  or  repair  an  old  one.  and  these  jobs  are 
never  so  awkward  as  when  siij,j)ort  is  taken  from  a 
brick-wall.  The  time-honoret|  method  of  .smashing  a 
hole  in  the  wall  with  a cold  chi-el.  anti  jtiugging  it  with 
a lump  of  wood,  is  neither  pleasant  to  do.  nor  nice  to 
look  upon.  M ith  the  aid  of  an  ohl  spr^tl  the  matter  is 
greatly  simplified.  ,\11  that  i-  neec'-ary  is  to  make  a 
tleep  hole  between  two  bricks,  with  a -ix-ineh  nail  ami 
a hammer,  and  to  remove  the  metal  cap  from  the  -plit 
end  of  the  -pool.  This  entl  then  neeib  -having  tlown  a 
trifle.  The  nail  must  be  driven  into  the  wall  as  cleanly 
as  possible,  and  removed  without  enlarging  the  -urface- 
end  of  the  hole  any  more  than  can  l>e  helped.  If  a 
selection  of  different  sized  spr>ol-  i-  at  hand  a length  can 
be  chosen  according  to  the  dej)th  of  the  hole,  which, 
in  its  turn,  should  depenrl  on  the  weight  n{  the  fixture. 


cap-  removed,  screwed-leg  fashion  at  the  corners  of  the 
-helve-.  If  the  .series  is  carried  any  height,  however, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  fix  both  toj)  and  bottom  shelves 
to  the  wall. — Thermit — The  Hrilixh  Joiiniiil. 

■\nent  Foreign  Travel 

"Do  you  remember  that  fortnight  we  -pent  together 
on  the  .Mj)s?" 

“I’atherl  Riiiping.  wa-n't  it?" 

‘Ac-.  .\nfl  do  you  remember  that  lovely  gorge  up 
the  mountain-?" 

T sfiouhl  shay  -ho.  I haven't  harl  a meal  lik‘-  it 
since." 

"1  wonder  how  people  cook  their  grub  on  tho-<’  icy 
mountain-?" 

"1  expect  they  u-e  the  mountain-range-?  "— 
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Advanced  Competition — Domestic  Pets 
Closes  November  30,  1922 

It  is  rare  to  find  a person  who  does  not  respond  to 
Uie  a|)peal  of  a pet.  To  lie  sure,  .some  prefer  a do»  to 
a cat  or  a canary  to  a turtle.  However,  there  are 
coni|)aratively  few  who  do  not  like  some  sort  of  ])et 
in  the  home.  'I'he  eamerist  may  admire  handsome 
huildings,  revel  in  the  ever-changing  moods  of  the  sea. 
and  devote  his  lime  to  the  marvels  of  photo-microg- 
raphy; hnt  when  it  comes  to  his  pets — there  is  heart- 
interest!  One  ontstainling  feature  alxnit  the  photog- 
raphy of  i)cts  is  that  it  is  ha.sed  on  attachment  and 
not  solely  on  pictorial  interest.  The  photogra])hie 
portrayal  of  that  which  is  dear  to  the  photographer 
nsnally  calls  forth  his  hest  artistic  and  technical  skill. 
It  matters  little  whether  the  pet  is  a canary,  turtle, 
goldfish,  rahliit,  i)arrol,  cat,  dog,  calf,  colt  or  chicken — 
there  is  no  question  that  it  fills  its  own  niche  in  the 
hearts  of  the  hoasehold.  'I'here  are  ])ersons  that  be- 
little the  affection  and  care  bestowecl  upon  pets;  but 
give  me  the  man  who  can  win  a dog’s  devotion  in  j)ref- 
erence  to  one  who  cannot. 

It  is  a comparatively  simple  matter  to  photogra.])h 
a |>et.  if  no  attention  be  paid  to  the  composition  or 
aj)peal  of  the  [lictiire.  At  the  ont.set,  it  will  be  well 


for  contestants  to  remember  that  this  competition 
does  not  call  for  record-phnto(/r(iphs  of  domestic  pets. 
There  must  be  apiieal,  and  it  must  not  be  artificial. 
Do  not  attempt  to  dress  up  pets  in  all  manner  of 
grotesque  costumes,  or  induce  them  to  simulate  some 
human  act  like  smoking  a pipe,  being  ill  in  bed,  etc. 
Snell  pictures  do  not  express  the  purpo.se  of  this  com- 
petition. Let  us  have  our  jiets  as  we  know  them,  free 
of  all  artificiality.  However,  with  regard  to  com- 
mercial jiictiires  made  to  appeal  to  the  general  public, 
pets  may  be  dressed  iqi  and  induced  to  perform  strange 
antics. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  Domestic-Pets  competi- 
tion must  lie  confined  to  those  usually  kept  in  the  house; 
it  may  include  jiets  kept  in  the  farm  or  estate.  How- 
ever, such  animals  must  be  pcin.  not  merely  domesti- 
cated animals.  An  intelligent  hor.se  may  become  just 
as  great  a jiet  as  a cat  or  a dog.  Even  racoons,  foxes 
and  iiheasants  have  been  known  to  become  great  pets. 
In  short — any  animal,  liird  or  reptile  or  fish  that  has 
been  made  a pet,  is  eligible  to  have  its  picture  sent  to 
tins  comiietition.  However,  remember  that  such 
pictures  must  make  an  aiijieal  to  the  beholder,  and 
not  represent  merel.i'  a commercial  record.  Par- 
ticular enqiliasis  should  be  placed  on  some  little  trick 
or  habit  that  is  out  of  the  ordinary. 
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If  unusual  comhinations  of  animals  arc  ohtainahle, 
a pet — such  as  a raccoon,  cuh-bear,  fox  or  deer — offers 
excellent  opportunities  to  the  intelligent  eamerist.  The 
very  fact  that  these  animals  arc  more  often  wild  than 
tame,  is  an  entreaty  that  few  can  resist.  Although 
the  animals  hold  the  interest  of  themselves,  it  is  just 
as  important  as  ever  to  use  care  with  regard  to  pic- 
torial composition.  Try  to  avoid  a haekground  of 
clapboards,  shingles,  bricks,  picket  fences  and  other 
vertical  and  horizontal  lines.  .\  elumi>  of  bushes,  a 
flower-l>ed.  a wheat-field  may  be  utilised  to  advantage. 

There  is  one  important  point  to  Ije  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Some  persons  are  better  fitted  than  others 
to  manage  animals  successfully.  I'nless  the  eamerist 
can  make  friends  with  the  pet  to  be  jjhotographed, 
his  chances  of  success  are  reduced  to  a minimum.  No 
animal  will  act  or  appear  natural  if  it  is  frightened  or 
distrustful.  Sometimes,  personalit.v  alone  is  respon- 
sible for  the  restivene.ss  of  pets:  and.  whenever  this  is 
found  to  be  the  case,  the  eamerist  had  better  seek  other 
subjects.  I do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  camerist's 
personality  is  repellent,  but  rather  that  his  physical 
or  mental  characteristics  are  such  as  to  arouse  fear  or 
suspicion.  Some  of  the  most  refined  and  likable 
people  have  an  aversion  to  cats  and  dogs:  and  usually 
the  cats  and  dogs  reciprocate  heartily.  Fortunately, 
in  most  cases  there  is  harmony,  and  the  eamerist  can 
devote  his  entire  attention  to  his  willing,  although 
somewhat  unruly,  subject. 

Without  a doulit,  the  reflecting-eamera  is  l)cst  suitcil 
to  the  photography  of  domestic  pets.  The  invaluable 
advantage  of  Ijeing  able  to  watch  the  subject  up  to 
the  moment  of  exposure  enables  the  photographer  to 
obtain  the  l:)est  and  mo.st  natural  residts.  Of  course, 
other  types  of  cameras  may  be  used  successfully.  I 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  they  cannot  be  used;  how- 
ever. the  fact  remains  that  the  refiecting-camera  is 
the  Ijest  adapted  to  the  subjects  under  discussion. 
Next  in  utility  are  those  cameras  that  are  equipped 
with  a groundglass  focusing-baek.  These  permit  the 
eamerist  to  focus  accurately  and  to  compose  the  back- 
ground: but  with  regard  to  catching  the  psychological 
moment — that  is  out  of  the  question:  for  by  the  time 
the  plateholder  i.->  inserted,  the  subject's  position  is 
apt  to  change.  In  using  a camera  of  thi^  type,  the 
most  satisfactory  method  is  to  focus  and  compo.se  the 
backtrround.  then  insert  the  filled  i)latcholder.  remove 
the  slide,  and  then  with  the  wire-release  or  bulb  in 
hand  await  the  flesired  position  of  the  subject.  Roll- 
film  cameras  and  other  l.s^pes  that  have  no  ground- 
glass  focusing-baek  must  be  focuserl  on  a given  point 
as  accurately  as  jmssible  bv  scale,  and  the  subject 
mu't  be  placed  at  this  point  in  order  to  regdster  sharply 
at  the  moment  of  exposure.  .V  flirect-view  finder  is 
of  great  assistance  although,  obviously,  it  cannot  have 
control  over  the  focus.  To  sum  uj)  the  question  of 
cameras  suited  to  dome-tic-pet  photography,  there  i' 
no  question  that  the  reflecting-eamera  i'  supreme. 
However,  other  camera'  may  l>e  used  succc"ftdly. 
providefl  that  the  fwii-,  exposure  and  composition  arc 
carefully  co-ordinated.  Ferhap-.  the  greatest  a'set 
of  all  is  technical  anti  artistic  ingenuity.  By  that, 
I mean  the  ability  to  meet  the  uncxjtectetl  problems 
that  ari.se  inevitably  in  thi'  branch  of  phtitt,grapliy. 
There  are  all  kintB  of  little  expe-tlicnts  that  may  lie 
usetl  to  gain  a point,  anti  the  intelligent  eamerist  shouhl 
l»e  alive  to  each  an<i  every  one  o(  them,  tinly  by 
quick  thinking  and  alertness  can  siitit  ss  Ik'  achicvctl. 

ftften,  it  is  pt>ssjble  to  obtain  interesting  and  some- 
times pathetic  -ubjects  by  studying  contrast-.  For 
example,  the  life  of  a high-V)red  riog  owncfl  b.v  a wealthy 
woman  on  Fifth  .\venue.  New  "iVirk  t'ity,  and  that  of 


a good-natured  mongrel  who  loves  and  is  loved  by  the 
children  of  the  slums.  In  the  former  ease,  we  might 
portray  little  “Fifi”  or  big  “Hollo”  sitting  beside  the 
chauffeur  or  mistress  in  a luxurious  limousine:  and  in 
the  latter  c;i,se,  “Jerry”  or  “Tim”  .seeking  his  dinner 
in  .some  back-alley  or,  perchance,  a child  may  be 
sharing  a piece  of  cake  with  the  homeless  dog.  Obvi- 
ously, it  is  not  neccs.sary  to  visit  New  York  City  to 
obtain  such  material.  It  may  be  found  in  virtually 
every  city  or  town  the  world  over.  It  might  not  be 
amiss  to  point  out  that  hunting-dogs  in  action  offer 
.some  splendiil  subjects.  Shepherd  dogs  an<l  collies 
are  also  excellent  studies.  I remember  how  last  winter 
a neighbor  of  mine  made  a light  harne.ss  for  his  collie 
so  that  the  dog  cmdil  imll  his  two  small  boys  oti  a 
sled.  The  boys  and  the  collie  thoroughly  enjoyed 
racing  up  and  down  the  street  at  breakneck  s|K‘cd. 
The  companionship  of  the  three  was  iileal  and  their 
good  times  together  were  enjoyed  by  all  who  saw  them. 
To  make  a picture  of  this  collie,  as  he  stood  in  his  little 
harness,  with  his  face  alight  with  mischief  and  gooil 
nature  would  be  a task;  but  what  a |)icture  he  would 
make  without  the  harness,  alert  to  his  little  masters’ 
every  move! 

In  the  picture  on  the  opposite  page,  Mr.  Smith  has 
indicated  another  rich  source  of  picture-material. 
Often,  highly  interesting  studies  of  our  i>ets  may  b(' 
made  in  circumstances  that  are  out  of  the  ordinary. 
In  “Fighting  Tom”,  we  have  the  very  opi)osite  of  the 
usual  portrayal  of  a cat.  As  we  look  at  this  picture, 
we  become  aware  of  a certain  sus|)ense  which  usually 
precedes  the  clash  of  battle.  Something  is  about  to 
happen  and  to  happen  quickly.  Mr.  Smith  pre.s.seil 
the  shutter-release  none  too  soon.  The  next  instant 
there  was  action  of  a character  that  would  require  the 
maximum  speed  of  a focal-plane  shutter. 

The  ideal  method  to  i>hotograph  ])ets  is  the  one 
with  which  the  eamerist  waits  for  tlie  subject  to  a.ssume 
a natural  poxc  in  natural  surrnnndinf/x.  Many  cam- 
erists  attempt  to  u.sc  force.  I?y  that  I mean  that  they 
pick  U[)  a kitten  or  jiuppy,  take  it  out  of  doors  in  the 
sun.  try  to  make  it  look  euiming.  and  end  the  farce 
by  obtaining  a picture  that  has  no  merit  other  than 
that  j)os.sessed  by  a reeord-[)icture.  la't  me  assure  the 
reader  that  no  suece.ssful  domestic-pet  picture  can  be 
made,  unless  the  subject  is  natural,  unafraiil  aiul  in 
its  natural  en vironnicnt . .\ftcr  all.  the.se  require- 
ments ensure  the  truthfulness  of  the  picture  and  arc 
the  factors  in  its  technical  ainl  artistic  niake-u|)  that 
cause  it  to  ap))cal  to  the  beholder.  In  short,  it  rings 
true;  atnl  that  is  what  every  i)ieture  that  we  make 
shoidd  do. 

•VII  in  all.  there  ma.v  be  no  eomiietition  that  interests 
a wirier  circle  rrf  our  readers  than  the  prr-sent  one. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Kriitors  of  I’uoto-Fh.v  M \(;azixk 
are  lovers  of  [rets  and  have  harl  many  of  them,  it  may 
be  -aid  that  intraest  in  thi-  comjx'tition  is  keen  among 
all  those  coneernerl.  We  a))preciate  the  ilifficult ies 
that  mu-t  be  surmruinterl  ainl  the  itdinite  patience 
that  is  often  ref(uirerl  to  obtain  a result  that  i-  ap- 
jrarentlv  verv  sinijilc.  There  is  a common  bornl  Iw- 
twerui  all  lover-  of  animal-  an.l  bir-Mife:  ami  thi-. 
arhlet)  tf)  f)ur  mutual  intere-t  in  plmtography.  'liouM 
?nake  thi-  ermipelilion  more  jxijrular  than  ever  for 
tlm-e  that  sentl  print-,  for  tho-e  that  jmltre  them  anr|, 
finally,  for  tho-e  that  -er'  the  |>rize-winning  picture- 
in  Fhoto-Fra  .MAt;A/,lVK.  Ixt  thi-  be  II  mutually 
enjrryable  anri  [rrofitable  competition.  Morerrver.  I't 
it  Ik-  rememlK-rerl  that  thi-.  ami  every  t runpetit  irui. 
is  nrrt  for  the  few.  but  for  the  benefit  anrI  p|ca-uri- 
of  manv, 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

Prizes 

^ First  Prize:  Value,  $2.50. 

Second  Prize:  Value,  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous” ; 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photo-materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer 
who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  work  submitted  here,  is  without  any 
practical  help  from  friend  or  professional 
expert.  Or,  in  case  of  dual  authorship,  names  of 
both  should  be  given.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect 
should  accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  ju'ize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  jirints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  234  x 334 
to  and  including  334  x 53-2  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8 x 10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two 
different  subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and 
printed  in  any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be 
entered.  They  should  be  simply  and  tastefully 
mounted.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible, 
nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or 
entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be= 
fore  Photo‘Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  sur- 
face paper  anil  sepias  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction, 
and  should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  that 
have  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the.  rate,  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  at  request. 

C.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unle.ss 
otherwise  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he 
may  dispose  of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after 
he  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  mu.st  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress. instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  he  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particidars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Endo.'se 
return- postage  in  this  letter.  Data-hlanks  sent  for  2-cent 
stamp.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  On  account  of  the  present  high  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  send  large  prints 
mounted  with  narrow  margins,  but  in  every  case,  jirinfs 
should  be  ])rotected  by  strong,  stiff  hoards,  or  of  a 
kind  that  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  be  sent  by  express  (jirepaid). 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  July  31,  1922 

First  Prize:  Cornelia  Clarke. 

Second  Prize:  A.  H.  Scott. 

Honorable  Mention:  A.  Clouser,  M.  A.  Fernandez, 
Philip  Mehler. 

Insist  on  a Photographic  Evening 

In  the.se  days  of  hurry  and  Imstle,  theaters,  motion- 
pictures,  dances,  clubs  and  other  evening-attractions, 
the  phrase,  “long  winter-evenings”,  no  longer  has  the 
same  significance  that  it  had  fifty  years  ago.  In  those 
days,  anything  that  Would  help  to  pass  the  time  be- 
tween sunset  and  bedtime  was  most  welcome.  How- 
ever, even  to-day,  there  are  long  winter-evenings 
which  may  be  rendered  less  uninteresting  provided 
that  photography  is  allowed  to  play  the  part  of  en- 
tertainer. The  beginner  and  even  some  amateur 
jihotographers  do  not  appear  to  appreciate  the  po.s- 
sibilities  that  lie  in  photographic  work  in  the  evening. 

To-day,  with  the  modern,  compact  equipments  that 
may  be  obtained,  there  is  no  reason  to  say,  “I  can’t  do 
my  own  photo-finishing  because  I haven’t  any  dark- 
room, :ind  to  do  my  own  work  means  getting  so  much 
apparatus  that  I simply  can’t  bother  with  it  in  my 
small  apartment.”  With  care  and  a little  planning, 
virtually  all  ordinary  developing,  printing  and  enlarg- 
ing can  be  done  comfortably  in  a space  no  larger  than 
the  top  of  a kitchen-table.  Moreover,  much  of  the 
work  may  be  done  with  the  room  well  lighted;  and  the 
old,  red  darkroom-lamp  is  almost  a thing  of  the  past. 
To  be  sure,  certain  proces.ses  require  the  irse  of  a ruby 
light  or  one  of  the  newer  safelights:  but  by  the  use  of  a 
de.sensitiser  even  dryplates  may  be  developed  with- 
out a red  light.  For  develoiiing,  there  are  many  ex- 
cellent developiug-tanks  for  plates,  filmpacks  and  roll- 
films;  for  printing  there  are  compact  and  very  service- 
able electric  printers  and  for  enlarging  there  are  a 
number  of  high-class  eidarging-outfits  to  fit  every 
purse.  In  short,  the  darkroom  is  virtually  eliminated 
for  the  a^•erage  amateur  photographer. 

Now,  to  return  to  tho.se  long  winter-evenings.  Let 
us  take  for  example  the  experiences  of  a number  of 
camerists  and  roll  them  all  into  one  composite  ca.se, 
typical  of  the  average  amateur  i)hotograj)her.  The 
\acation-days  are  over.  Our  "composite”  camerist 
arrives  at  home  with  a miscellaneous  collection  of 
))rints,  negatives  and  undeveloiied  plates  and  films. 
Owing  to  his  ab.sence,  the  work  at  the  office  is  behind 
and  it  re(|uires  a week  or  ten  days  to  get  things  straight- 
ened out.  That  done,  he  receives  notices  from  his 
lodge,  clul)  or  fraternity  that  the  meetings  for  the 
winter-season  are  about  to  begin.  There  are  two  plays 
in  town  which  he  feels  that  he  should  .see;  and  then,  too, 
there  is  that  wonderful  Russian  pianist  at  the  Sym- 
]>hony.  Last,  but  not  least,  two  or  three  of  the  “great- 
est moliou-i)ictures  in  a decade”  are  in  town  for  a 
limited  run.  At  hoTiie,  his  wife  has  several  bridge- 
whist  jiarties  all  ]danned  and  his  daughter  simj)ly  nni.st 
entertain  her  sorority.  His  son  is  on  the  high-school 
ba.sket-liall  team  and  insists  that  he  go  to  every  game. 
There  may  be  other  events  scheduled;  but  I have 
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mentioned  enough  to  show  that  the  op])ortunity  to 
make  a few  prints  or  enlargements  is  extremely  limited 
unless  our  "eomposite"  friend  insists  that  he  is  as 
mueh  entitled  to  have  a photographic  evening  at  home 
as  the  rest  to  have  their  parties.  Not  only  should  a 
definite  evening  he  appointed,  but  nothing  should  he 
allowed  to  interfere  with  it.  Otherwise,  photogra])hy 
will  he  squeezed  out  altogether.  Of  course,  there  are 
homes  where  outside  attractions  do  not  come  so  thick 
and  fast  that  there  is  not  an  evening  or  two  during 
the  week  when  much  pleasure  and  benefit  may  he  oli- 
tained  from  developing,  printing  or  enlarging. 


terested.  It  should  he  self-evident  that  a thorough 
reading  of  the  photograjihic  magazines  ought  to  he 
jiart  of  the  ])rogram.  Moreover,  there  are  a innnher 
of  excellent  ]diotograi>hic  textbooks  tliat  should 
receive  his  attention.  The  combination  of  thorough 
reading  and  practical  work  will  enalile  our  ‘‘com- 
posite" friend  to  get  the  greate.st  7)leasure  and  |)rofit 
from  i)hotography.  Even  as  in  other  pursuits,  the 
more  he  puts  into  it  the  more  he  is  .sure  to  get  out  of  it. 

i\Iy  plea  in  this  little  article  is  for  every  reader  to 
make  the  most  of  the  available  winter-evenings.  There 
is  a tendency  to  let  other  matters  interfere  with  i)hoto- 
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CORXELI.V  CL.XUKE 

FIRST  PRIZE  — beginners'  COMPETITION 


Let  US  assume  that  our  ‘‘compo.'ite"  friend  has  won 
"his  rights"  and  that  one  evening  a week  he  ha.'  free 
access  to  the  kitchen,  bathroom  or  his  own  workroom 
where  he  may  print  or  enlarge  until  the  wee  'mall  hours, 
if  he  so  dc'ire,'.  A'ide  from  the  so-called  regular  work, 
there  is  much  that  he  can  do  to  add  variety  to  the  long 
winter-evenings.  The  careful  cataloging  of  his  nega- 
tives is  a tedious  but  very  important  task.  Mount- 
ing hi'  prints  and  titling  them  in  an  album  i'  another. 
Then,  also,  there  are  enlargements  that  may  be  colored 
for  Christmas;  lantern-slide.'  to  be  made  for  an  illus- 
trated talk  at  the  club;  bookplates  may  be  made  as 
descritied  by  Ijr.  Horning  in  this  i"iie;  and  window- 
transparencies  of  some  of  the  choice  negatives  wotild 
be  an  additional,  pleasant  experiment.  If  our  friend 
had  access  to  a good  microscope  he  wf)uld  find  a fas- 
cinating evening  ' work  in  photomicrography,  provided 
he  were  properly  equipped  to  attempt  it.  fV)'sibly, 
our  frienrl  might  own  a stereo-camera;  if  'f>.  his  photo- 
graphic evening  would  t>e  unusually  interesting.  Per- 
haps, he  might  even  coax  member'  of  the  family  to 
act  as  models  and  he  might  attempt  at-luime  pr)rtrai- 
tiire  with  considerable  pleasure  anri  success.  In  this 
connection.  I might  arhl  that  practice  with  flashpowrlcr 
and  various  morlern  artificial  lighting-equipment' 
would  prove  of  interc't  and  prartical  value.  In 
short,  our  friend  might  find  that  mf)re  than  one  evening 
a week  would  be  required  to  enable  him  to  ac.  ,,mpli'h 
all  the  work  in  which  he  could  not  help  becoming  in- 


graphic jirogress  and  thisshmdd  not  be  .so;  for  the  .sake 
of  the  camerist  and  for  the  future  of  ])hotography. 
Persistent  effort  all  the  year  around  .shouM  lie  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception.  If  the  work  is  [danned  care- 
ftilly.  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  a pleasure. 

One  of  our  oM  .sub.scriber-fricnds  called  a few  days 
ago  and  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  it  developed 
that  he  had  given  up  active  work  in  photography  .several 
years  ago.  P>usiness-duties  interfered  and  gradually 
he  lost  hi.s  former  keen  interest.  However,  he  still 
read  ]’hoto-Er.\  M.\g.\zine  and  thus  kept  in  touch 
with  his  former  hobby,  .''^udilcnly,  an  event  occurred 
that  re-awakened  his  love  of  all  things  photographic, 
and  today  he  apjiears  to  be  more  enthusiastic  than 
ever.  He  told  me  that  he  deeply  regretted  his  period 
of  photographic  apathy,  because  hi.s  equipment  be- 
came obsolete  or  useless  and  when  he  wished  to  bccorue 
at'tively  interested  again,  it  cost  him  considerable  time 
and  money  to  re-equip  himself  to  do  good  work.  In 
'hort,  had  he  maintaincrl  active  interest  he  woiihl 
have  been  much  belter  off  in  c\-ery  way.  lie  looked 
over  this  little  article  and  when  he  had  finished  he  'ai<l. 
".Vmen!  ' If  my  sugge.'tii-)ns  and  the  experience  of 
the  reader  ju't  mentioned  will  'erxe  to  keep  iij)  i)ho1o- 
graphic  enthusiasm  during  the  -o-called  “dull  winter- 
months".  thi'  artif  Ic  xvill  haxe  accotnpli'lied  it  - purpo-e. 
Hegin  now  to  make  sure  of  at  lea-t  o»c  /ihulO'/rfijilnr  , -n- 
iiuui  n!  bomf  rif  ry  vrrl-  fluring  the  cfiming  u inter.  It 
xvill  I>e  fminently  xvfirthwhile.  \ II  I!. 
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My  Outdoor  Darkroom 

Kditoh  of  PnoTo-pAiA  Magazixe; — I have  gotten 
a great  deal  of  fun  out  of  Ijuilding  myself  an  outdoor 
darkroom  this  summer.  Perhaps,  your  readers  may 
like  to  hear  about  it.  It  is  at  the  end  of  the  garden, 
hack  of  my  hou.se,  in  Newton,  where  I live.  It  measures 
eight  hy  ten  feet,  and  is  .seven  and  one-half  feet  high; 
has  running  water,  sink,  opening  in  ceiling  topped  hy  a 
tiny  cu]K)la;  has  shelves,  two  long  tables,  a lounge  and 
several  chairs,  being,  I think  the  only  darkroom  .sfi 
furnished,  d'here’s  also  wall-space  for  a number  of 
framed  prints  (Macnaiightan,  Edwards,  Osborne, 
Mortimer  and  Hinton).  My  per.sonal  oH'ences  are 
kept  in  a table-drawer — out  of  sight,  yet  available. 
'I'here's  the  entrance — a door  protected  by  a partition 
and  opening  at  one  end,  in  case  I am  develoi)ing  or 
ex])osing.  Each  of  the  other  three  sides  has  a large 
glazed  window  covered  with  ruby-fabric  (safe,  te.sted 
with  a S|iectrosco])e)  and  hinged  at  the  to])  so  as  to 
swing  out  and  up.  in  hot  weather — of  conr.se,  when 
.safe  to  do  so — but  across  the  witidow-frame  is  stretche<l 
a fine  wire-netting.  No  Hies  or  mospuitoes! 

Thus  I have  a darkroom,  summer-house  and  den — 
all  in  one.  Comfortable.^  Yon  bet.  it  is!  'riieii.  too, 
I've  installed  one  of  tho.se  Ica  enlarging  and  projecting 
eqni|)ments,  and  when  I'm  making  enlarged  iirints, 
I just  lie  on  the  lounge  and  count  the  .seconds  duriTig 
the  exposure.  IIow.^  ^ on  can't  gue.ss,  noranyoneel.se. 

Well;  while  building  the  shelves  one  night — the  last 
week  in  July — I was  being  entertained  by  a dear  little 
tree-frog  in  a tree  clo.se  by,  and  was  glad  to  have  such 
pica.saut  company.  The  first  week  in  August  I made 
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my  first  enlargement,  Imt  when  I came  to  liming  the 
e.xposure,  I found  that  1 had  left  my  watch  in  the  house. 
1 was  mad,  though  1 really  didn’t  need  it.  At  that 
moment  my  little  friend  in  the  tree  began  to  trill — 
regularly,  steadily.  I began  to  count  the  intervals. 
They  .seemed  exactly  one-half  second  apart.  After 
taking  the  expo.sed  sheet  off  the  easel,  developing  it 
and  placing  it  in  the  sink  to  wash,  I rushed  off  into  the 
house  and  got  my  watch.  I .sat  down,  watch  in  hand, 
and  counted  the  notes  of  my  little  assi.stant  in  the  tree. 
He  had  kept  right  on,  as  before,  never  wavering,  just 
like  a clock,  the  intervals  between  each  note  registering 
two  per  second,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  the  minute! 
Can  you  beat  it.^  He  kept  it  up,  without  the  least 
change,  until  long  after  midnight.  Once  he  rested  for 
about  ten  minutes,  then  ])romptly  resumed  his  part  as 
a member  of  Nature's  universal  orchestra. 

And  thus  it  has  been  going  on,  night  after  night, 
with  few  exceijtions.  Eye  and  bye,  of  course,  my  little 
friend  ami  time-keeper  will  have  to  stop — for  the  season. 

C.  L.  1). 

August  10, 


Good  English  Preferred 

“I  PUT  in  French  phrases  here  and  there,”  said  the 
would-be  writer,  “to  give  the  article  an  atmosphere  of 
culture.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  the  editor,  “but  it  would 
have  helped  still  more  if  you'd  put  in  a little  good 
English  here  and  there.” 
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THE  CRUCIBLE 

A MONTHLY  DIGEST  OF  PHOTO -TECHNICAL  FACTS 

Edited  by  A.  H.  BEARDSLEY 


Desensitising  in  the  Development  of 
Autochrome  Plates 

The  advantages  of  the  desensitising  process  in  the 
development  of  Aiitochrome  plates  arc  the  snliject  of 
strong  recommendation  by  iM.  .1.  Cateron  in  a recent 
issue  of  La  Pholo-Praliquc.  M.  Cateron  confines  him- 
self to  the  use  of  phenosafranine  as  a preliminary  bath, 
which,  he  finds,  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  desensitiser 
can  be  employed  with  Autochrome  plates.  A suitable 
strength  of  bath  is  1 part  phenosafranine  in  2.000  parts 
of  water. 

h'or  developing  a rpiarter-plate  Autochrome  about 
three  ounces  of  this  de.'ensitising  solution  is  placed  in  a 
f|uarter-plate  dish,  and  the  Aiitochrome  plate  immer.sed 
in  it  in  the  dark.  After  the  expiration  of  one  minute, 
rieveloprnent  may  l>e  done  by  bright  yellow  light  or 
by  the  light  of  a candle  placed  about  five  or  six'  feet 
from  the  development  dish,  with  or  without  the  inter- 
position of  a pale  yellow  screen  in  front  of  it.  Develop- 
ing under  these  conditions,  the  appearance  of  the  image 
may  lie  readily  followed  either  by  reflected  or  trans- 
mitted light. 

The  developers  usually  eni[)loycd  for  Autochrome 
plates  serve  ecpially  well  when  a desensiti.ser  is  employed. 
The  following  metol-hydrofiuinone  is  a very  good  one: — 


Metol 

."  gm  -. 

2.7  grs. 

>oda  sulphite,  anhy- 
drou- 

7.)  gms. 

] 1-^  07..-. 

Ilvdroquinonc 

S gnis. 

70  grs. 

.Sida  carlionate.  cry-t  . . 

(Ifl  gm.-. 

ozs. 

I’ota— bromide  B)  per 
cent,  solution 

•ices 

to  minimi 

Water,  hot 

1.000  e.c.s. 

20  07^. 

The  water  -honld  be  tioiled  before  use,  and  emplo.ved 
after  it  ha-  cooled  a little. 

.\  developer  of  hydrof|uinonc  alone  may  be  n^ed. 
since  the  preliminary  bathing  of  the  plate  in  the  desen- 
'itiser  CTeatly  accelerate-  the  developing-power  of  the 
hydrofpiinone.  particularly  if  the  bath  contains  pota-s- 
bromiiie.  It  then  yield-  rc-nlt-  which  do  not  -iiffer 
from  exec— ive  contra-t;  in  fact,  the  re-ults  are  clo-cly 
similar  to  those  obtained  with  metol-hydrorpiinone. 

Fr)t;  i-  con-pieiiously  ab-ent.  and  development  can  be 
continued  as  long  a-  ref|uired.  working  either  on  the 
factorial  or  time  system,  or.  aeeordimr  to  the  method 
by  which  the  process  of  development  i-  judged,  by  the 
chant'c  of  the  imaire  from  a negative  tt>  a po-itivc. 

■\-  soon  as  development  i-  fini-hed.  it  i-  -een  that  the 
.\utochrome  film  retain-  a certain  rpiantity  of  the 
phenosafranine.  which  five-  it  a yellt)wi-h  tint.  Thi- 
coloration  cannf)t.  of  cour-e.  l>e  allowed  to  remain  in  an 
.\utochrome  tran-pareney.  but  it  rli-apjK'ars  in  the 
rever-inf  bath  of  aeiti  permanfanate.  I he  pheno-a- 
franine  ha-  no  injuriou-  ai  tion  whatever  on  the  render- 
ins  of  the  color-  by  an  .\utochroine  plate. 

.\fter  rin-inf  the  plate  for  thirty  -eeond-  in  clean 
water,  it  is  placed  in  the  eii-tomary  rever-intr  bath  marie 
up  of  jK)tass-permant:anate  an'l  siilpbnric  acid,  the 
reversinf  action  ticing  followet]  in  full  lifht. 

M.  f'arteron  dwells  particularly  upon  the  a<lvantafe 
of  the  flesensitisinc  methrKl  in  the  treatment  of  ,\uto- 


chromes.  Ajiart  from  the  elimination  of  fog,  there  is. 
he  finds,  an  advantage  in  the  satisfactory  use  of  plates 
which  have  exceeded  the  time-limit  allotted  to  them 
by  the  makers.  Moreover,  he  is  inclined  to  think  that 
stronger  results  are  obtained  when  the  plate  is  de.sen- 
sitised.  and  that  thus  better  results  are  obtaineil  when 
exposure  has  been  .somewhat  cut  down. 

Priti.<:li  Journal. 


Hypo-Strength  and  Economy 

Although  it  is  an  unwise  policy  from  every  point 
of  view,  to  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  hyjio  in  the  making 
of  negatives  and  prints,  yet,  there  are  ways  of  wasting 
hypo  which,  jicrhaiis,  are  unsuspected  by  many  photog- 
raphers. cautions  a British  cotem|iorary.  It  is  imagined 
that  the  mere  use  of  plenty  of  hypo-.solution  neces,sarily 
imjilies  that  ample  provision  is  being  maile  for  cllicient 
fixation  of  prints.  Nevertheless,  the  manner  in  which 
[irints  are  handled  may  do  much  towards  wasting  hypo, 
ami,  what  iswor.se,  creating  a false  im]ire.ssion  that  all  is 
well  as  regards  fixation.  We  h.ave  often  .seen  an  a.ssist- 
ant  in  a printing-room  tran.sferring  [irints  from  the 
developer  to  the  fixing-bath  without  a pau.se,  so  that 
the  latter  is  eontinnously  diluted  by  the  ilevelojier  or 
by  the  wash-water,  in  the  case  in  which  an  intermediate 
washing  is  given  between  developing  and  fixing.  It  is 
scarcely  reali.scd  to  what  a eonsiclcrable  degree  the 
hypo-.solution  is  reduecd  in  strength  l>y  this  jiractice. 
The  amount  of  developer  or  water  eonveyed  into  the 
fixing-bath  is  not  noticed,  for  the  reason  that,  in  remov- 
ing jirints  from  the  fixer  the  same  procedure  is  adopted, 
a considerable  tpiantity  of  hypo  being  removed  through 
omission  to  allow  each  print  to  drain  before  transferring 
it  to  the  wash-water.  Thus,  in  the  cour.se  of  a day's 
continuous  work,  the  lixing-bath  can  become  greatly 
reduced  in  strength;  not  as  the  result  of  performing  its 
I>roper  work  in  dissolving  the  surplus  emulsion,  but 
through  physical  transference  of  the  hypo  into  the 
washing-tank.  .\s  a result,  the  hypo-bath  comes  into  a 
weakened  comlition.  in  which  it  is  likely  to  produce 
prints  which  within  a little  time  will  show  the  brownish 
stains  eharacteristie  of  imperfect  fixation. 


Lettering  Kino-Diapositives 

.Max  I’k.xsf.h  of  Berlin  ha-  taken  out  a [latent  in 
Germany  for  a method  of  [)re[iaring  int rodnetory  dia- 
[)o-itive-  for  kino-film-.  Heretofore.  thes(>  have  been 
made  only  by  |ihotogra[)hing  large  de-ign-  made 
specially,  -o  that  mo-t  film-  have  had  to  go  without 
any  effective  introductory  notiei’  referring  to  it-  own 
text.  B;.  this  invention  the  motion-|)iet ure  theaters 
can  pre[)iire  in  a few  minute-  an  announeenieiit  for  ea<  h 
film  from  a written  cojiy.  For  thi-  [uirpo-e  light--en-i- 
tive  diapo-itive  [ilate-  are  u-ed.  on  the  coated  -ii|e  of 
which  the  announcement  i-  written  with  t lie  [loint  of  a 
neeille  mounteil  in  a wooden  handle  and  heated  over  a 
-[lirit-lamp.  When  thi-  written  diapo-itive  i-  -hown 
the  lettering  a])[>ear-  white  on  a dark  ground;  or  by 
introducing  a -tri[i  of  colored  gla--  in  front  of  the  dia- 
po-itive it  may  lie  -hown  in  any  color  dc-ired. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 


A KUKAL  BKIDGE 


YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


EDGAR  S.  SMITH 


JV/ioerer  sends  the  best  criticism  (not  over  150  irords) 
before  the  last  datj  of  the  current  month,  nill  receiie  from 
us  a three-month  subscription  to  Photo-Eka  Magazine. 

The  ninnimj  criticism,  in  our  ojrinion,  is  the  first  one 
irrinted  below.  Criticism  should  be  helpful  and  courteous. 


I'liE  keynote  of  siieli  a picture  a-s  Mr.  Griffitli.s  lia.s 
attenipte(i  in  hi.s  “Jfead  Me  To  Sleej)’’  i.s  ea.se  and  re- 
laxation. and  tlie.se  elements  .seem  to  me  to  he  lacking 
in  his  photograph.  Perha])S,  1 am  iiersonally  preju- 
diced agaimsl  the  type  of  hammock  depicted,  Imt  1 
think  that  it  would  he  a jiliysical  imiio-ssihility  for  the 
lady  to  fall  asleep  while  the  child  remains  with  her  in 
the  hammock — con.sidering  the  tendency  that  it  has  to 
crowd  them  together.  A better  arrangement,  ]ierhaps, 
would  have  heen  to  have  the  child  sit  heside  the  ham- 
mock rai  her  than  in  it. 

Now  let  us  stnily  the  figures.  The  child's  pose  ap- 
pears to  he  natnrai  enough,  although  we  have  the  un- 
easy feeling  that  if  .she  isn’t  careful  she  will  fall  over. 
Hni  note  the  lady’s  ten.se  attitude,  the  unnatural,  forceil 
smile — yon  almost  imagine  that  she  is  holding  her 
hreath  until  the  click  of  tlie  .shutter  rclea.ses  her  from 
her  .strained  jiose.  Her  coiffure,  too,  gives  one  the  un- 
comfortahle  impression  that  it  makes  a ridge  under- 


neath her  neck  which  prevents  her  head  from  leaning 
hack  on  the  hammock.  Then  her  folded  arms,  be- 
side giving  her  a set  attitude,  .strike  one  as  scarcely  con- 
ducive to  repose  and  slumber — although  it  is,  perhaps, 
possible  to  .sleep  in  that  position.  How  much  more 
graceful  and  imselfconscious  would  she  seem,  had  she 
carelessly  flung  her  right  arm  above  her  head,  while 
her  left  liand  rested  on  her  bosom.  The  picture,  then, 
would  have  at  once  attained  a spontaneous  note  which 
now  is  lacking.  Unfortunately  for  the  composition  of 
the  picture,  Mr.  Griffiths  did  not  photograph  it  from  the 
other  side  of  the  hammock.  Of  course,  that  would  have 
necessitated  rearranging  the  figures,  but  it  would  also 
have  eliminated  the  unsightly  veranda-railing  and  the 
other  distracting  accessories  in  the  background,  thereliy 
greatly  improving  the  .scene.  Another  improvement 
wouhl  have  been  to  include  the  supports  of  the  ham- 
mock in  the  ]ucture. 

Moreover,  the  picture  is  a trifle  out  of  focus  and  un- 
dertimed. The  texture  in  clothing  and  hammock  and 
details  would  have  registered  better  had  the  exposure 
heen  somewhat  longer,  or  by  increasing  the  exposure 
and  reducing  the  size  of  the  diaphragm.  Themes,  such 
as  thi.s — in  which  human  beings  are  portrayed — are, 
as  a rule,  quite  difficult  of  rendition,  especially  for  the 
novice,  as  the  models  generally  assume  poses  which 


THE  PICTURE  CRITICISED  THIS  MONTH 


are  at  the  same  time  awknard.  selfconscions  and  un- 
natural; but  patience,  practi.se  and  study  together  ac- 
complish great  things.  A.  E.  Tr.vh.vx. 

It  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  in  the  world  to  get  away 
from  a pose  in  snapshot-photographs  when  the  sub- 
jects are  conscious  th.it  the  picture  is  about  to  tie  made. 
To  do  so  recpiires  finished  artists,  both  before  and  be- 
hind the  camera.  This  picture  bears  all  the  earmarks 
of  a pose. 

The  title  is  “Read  Me  To  Sleep. ’’  This  naturally 
presupposes  one  party  in  a restful,  relaxed  attitude  and 
another  in  the  act  of  reading.  What  do  we  find.' 
“.\untie"  is  not  comfortably  stretched  out  in  repose — 
half  awake,  half  asleep.  On  the  contrary,  one  gets  the 
impression  that  with  her.  every  nerve  is  on  the  alert, 
every  muscle  taut,  ready  to  jump  up  the  moment  the 
shutter  clicks.  Nor  i'  the  attitude  of  the  reader  con- 
vincing. \ person  settled  down  to  the  ta'k  of  read- 
ing another  to  sleep  would  assume  a more  natural, 
busine-'-like  attitude.  One  feels  that  this  girl  has 
simply  sat  down  for  a second.  girl  who  is  really 

reading  would  hold  the  book  differently.  In  reading, 
one  moves  the  lip-.  This  girl  - lip'  are  ilrawn  tight; 
not  a sound  seems  to  issue  or  could  is-uc  from  them  in 
that  position. 

.■suggestions.'  First,  get  away  from  that  horrid  baek- 
groiind  with  it-  heavy,  straight  line'  and  un-eemly 
angles,  .-secondlv.  catch  vour  subject'  unaware'. 

E.  L.  ( . M'iR'E. 

The  major  fault  in  iMr.  firiffiths'  picture.  “Read  Me 
To  Sleep.”  lies  in  the  composition.  There  i'  no  union 
between  the  two  models,  ancl  too  many  line',  running 
in  all  directions.  caU'C  the  eye  to  gvralc  aimlessly 
from  one  feature  to  the  other,  never  rc'ting  ver.v  long 
on  any  one.  finallv  ending  in  the  background,  carried 
thenr-e  bv  the  line'  of  the  piazza. 

Nor  is  the  po'ition  of  either  of  the  moflels  rc-tful. 
particularl.v  the  ohler.  She  appears  strainerl.  and  lK)th 
seem  to  sen'C  the  pre'Cnre  of  the  camera.  riie  piazza 


and  the  detail  in  the  background,  particularly  the  chair 
in  the  lower  right  cornei;.  are  ver.v  objectionalile,  for 
the.v  detract  from  the  center  of  interest. 

I\ere  the  mother  (?)  reclining  at  full  length  upon  the 
hammock  with  the  girl  .seated  clo.se  to  her  upon  a chair, 
so  as  not  to  di.sturb  the  sleeper  when  .she  has  fallen 
asleep,  and  a point  of  view  chosen  farther  to  the  left  so 
as  to  exclu.de  the  piazza,  the  composition  might  be  im- 
proved. 

Technicall.v.  the  lighting  is  too  flat — resulting  in  no 
shadows  and  poor  mo<lcling  in  the  face  of  the  sleeper. 
•Mso  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  is  too  short  for  this 
viewpoint,  as  shown  in  the  exaggerated  height  of  lioth 
models. 

Carefull.v  planning  the  iiicture — first  eliminating  ob- 
trusive cletail.  then  bringing  the  models  in  closer  com- 
positional union  and.  finall.v.  selecting  the  proper  view- 
point. should  result  in  a good  picture,  for  the  theme  is 
good,  but  the  pre.sent  treatment  is  poor. 

,J.  r.vKROLL  Toni.vs. 

The  picture.  “Read  me  to  sleep."  is  evidently  more 
of  a record-picture  than  one  noted  for  its  jiictorial 
fjualities.  To  me.  the  attitiule  of  the  l;uly  .seems 
strained.  Then,  perhaps,  the  fact  that  the  viewpoint 
shows  the  lad.v's  face  from  below  makes  it  look  un- 
natural. as  one  U'Uallv  loriks  at  a face  from  a viewyioinl 
nearer  level  with  the  face.  The  little  girl  appears  to 
much  better  advantage,  and  ha-  a jilea'iug  ap- 
pearanee  and  a ver.v  natural  and  unaffeeteil  jiose.  The 
baekgroimd  is  rather  obtrusive.  e'peeiall.X'  the  |iiazza- 
railing.  which  seems  to  'how  that  the  camera  was  not 
helrl  level  when  the  picture  was  made.  Mea 'UnaiienI - 
show  that  the  palings  are  vertic.al  in  the  print,  however. 
The  tonal  values  in  the  picture  ajipear  gotul.  and  it  i' 
otherwise  well  done.  .\.  I,.  <)\i.nTov. 

I HE  title  tends  to  concentrate  interest  in  the  o rupa- 
tion  of  the  reader,  thu'.  in  a mea-ure.  aitiiding  llie 
dualitv  of  interest  common  in  pholograjih'  riepiclini.' 

TV,»/f„i,cd  m,  ]'nu<  ..'.'1 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


The  soft,  ingratiating  qualities  of  II.  P.  Wehli's 
tree-studies — front -cover,  frontispiece  and  pages  178 
to  ISO — will  be  a])i)reciated  by  all  true  lovers  of  the 
pictorial  land-scape.  A part  of  the  .secret  of  the  unusual 
beauty  of  these  tree-photographs  will  be  found  in  the 
accompanying  data: 

Cover  and  frontispiece — March,  late  afternoon; 
bright  sky;  734-i»fh  ^’inco  lens;  stop,  P/8;  5-time 
ray-tilter;  1 second;  Eastman  Speed  P'ilm;  Edinol; 
enlarged  on  Wellington  Cream  Crayon  Bromide; 
Edinol.  “They  V.\RY  IN  Sil\pe",  page  178;  January, 
ju.st  before  sun.set;  dim  sun;  7iq-inch  Vineo;  stop,  F/8; 
;5-time  ray-filter;  lj.4  seconds;  Metol;  enlarged  on  Well- 
ington Cream  Crayon;  Edinol.  “Seveiul  Trees  in 
One",  page  17!);  January — late  afternoon;  734-hich 
Vinco;  stop,  E/  (i.3;  ,‘5-time  ray-filter;  Yl  second;  Eastman 
Film;  Metol;  enlarged  on  Wellington  Cream  Crayon; 
Edinol.  “Groups  of  Euc-Ylyptus”,  page  180;  January 
afternoon;  bright;  No.  3 (ioerz  Dagor,  back-lens; 
stoj),  F71I:  quick  liulb-e.xposure;  Standard  Orthonon; 
Edinol;  enlarged  on  Ilford  Cream  Bromide. 

Edmund  II.  Garrett,  a laiukscape-painter  and  classic 
illustrator  of  high  rank,  also  a successfid  lecturer 
(“Shakespeare's  Fingland"  and  “Baronial  ('astles  of 
England”),  was  one  of  the  first  eminent  American 
artists  to  ]>ractise  photography  in  connection  with  his 
profession.  Long  ago  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
th;it,  among  all  the  developing-agents  placed  upon  the 
market,  pyrogallol  or,  as  it  is  pojndarly  known,  Pyro, 
was  the  best.  Hence,  he  was  not  reluctant  to  exiire.ss 
his  opinion  in  tangible  form — a pen-and-ink  sketcli, 
rejiroduced  on  jiage  177. 

,Vs  usual,  the  ])ictures  used  by  W.  S.  Davis  to  illus- 
trate the  points  he  wishes  to  enqdiasise,  arc  clear  and 
convincing.  Pages  187,  188,  191. 

The  |)ictures  (])hotographs  from  original  paintings 
executed  liy  a very  young  ])upil),  page  199,  are  but 
two  of  a large  collection  of  sindlar  efforts  l)y  students 
of  .\nson  K.  Cross’s  new  method  of  learning  how  to 
draw  ami  paint  r'orrectly.  'I'his  method,  which  can  be 
taught  very  successfully  by  corres|)ondence,  as  well  as 
in  ])re.sence  of  the  teacher,  has  been  investigated  by 
the  Editor  and  found  to  be  revolutionary  in  character, 
as  it  U])set.s  traditions  and  theories  of  teaching  art- 
students  how  to  paint  fi-oni  life.  But  Mr.  Cross's  method, 
as  described  briefly  iu  his  article,  is  almost  unbelievably 
.simple  and  effective,  and,  what  is  of  ])arainount  im- 
portance, /V  prodnera  rcunlls.  ,Vnd  the  results,  as 
critically  examined  by  the  Editor,  are  astonishingly 
con\incing. 

Herbert  B.  'rmner,  iihotographer,  traveler  and 
president  of  the  Tnion  ( 'amera.  Club  of  Boston,  Ik  S.  A., 
whose  jiictures  of  various  climes  have  a[)i)cared  with 
generous  fre(|uency  in  the  ])ages  of  Photo-Era 
Maoazi.xe  during  the  pastfew  years,  lias  gone  a-tield,  as 
would  appear  from  his  coiitenqilal  ive  study  of  one  of 
nature's  moods,  page  ‘100.  It  is  a land.scape  built  of 
strikingly  etfectivc  mas.ses  and  well  balanced  in  eom- 
position. 

Data:  May,  lO'i'J;  (i  P.M.;  heavy  clouds  thriauih 
which  the  sun  peekcil  out  for  a moment ; P.  A S.  1 toulilet : 
F/8:  3-lime  ra,\  -liller;  Standard  Orthonon;  ii\  ro;  rain- 
ing at  moment  of  exjiosure. 


Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

The  Editor  regrets  that  there  are  some  participants 
in  the.se  competitions  who  neglect  to  read  carefully  the 
advance  editorial  directions  regarding  each  subject  to 
he  interpreted.  As  a natural  con.sequence  such  workers 
often  go  wrong,  and  reap  only  disappointment.  The 
incurred  exqienditure  of  effort  and  material  is  no  small 
item,  either,  and  Photo-Er.y  cannot  be  held  account- 
able for  results  that  are  purely  personal  with  the  dis- 
appointed competitor.  In  many  instances,  the  figure 
was  so  large  in  the  landscape,  that  the  pictures  came 
under  the  cla.ss,  “Figures  in  Land.scape”,  meaning  that 
the  figure  was  the  dominant  intere.st.  In  other  pic- 
tures entered  in  this  competition — Landscapes  with 
Figures — the  figures  took  their  proper  (secondary) 
place  in  the  competition,  but  the  landscape  did  not 
receive  sufficient  care.  It  was  sadly  out  of  focus,  where- 
as the  figures  (or  figure)  were  sharply  delineated. 
Again,  there  were  jirints  in  which  the  landscape  was  very 
complicated,  or  confu.sed,  in  design,  and  that  feature 
sufficed  to  mar  the  entire  composition.  It  was  but 
to  be  expected  that  some  workers  would  place  the 
figure,  or  group  of  figimes,  in  close  proximity  with  a 
very  iirominent  object,  such  as  a tree-trunk,  and,  in 
this  way,  create  a large  solid  mass,  which  had  the 
effect  of  throwing  the  entire  [lictorial  design  clearly 
out  of  balance.  .\s  it  is  natural  to  err,  so  several 
jiarticipants  situated  the  figure  somewhere  in  the  middle 
distance,  making  it  too  small  to  con.stitute  a feature  in 
the  view,  or  to  be  even  distinctly  visible.  Then,  too, 
the  ciiscmhli — jirincipally  the  land.scape — lacked  pic- 
torial beauty  or  attractivene.ss  and,  consequently, 
a reason  for  being. 

Whether  by  intent  or  liy  accident.  Airs.  Hayden’s 
I)rize-])icture,  “The  River”,  page  :203,  suggests  vividly 
Corot’s  .style  of  ]>ainting — dreamy,  imaginative,  charm- 
ing. The  design  is,  jierhaps,  a little  involved;  but 
the  general  artistic  scheme,  indicative  of  solemn  beauty, 
compels  admiration.  As  to  the  solitary  figure,  it  oc- 
cupies ju.st  the  right  spot. 

Data:  July;  afternoon-light;  Spencer  (>34x83^  Port- 
Land  lens;  at  full  opening;  view  liox-camera;  1/ 
.second;  ti' 2 y 877  Seed  '2(i  plate;  print,  Willis  & 
Clements  Platinoiypc,  Black,  toned  brown  with 
mercury. 

In  “The  Short  Cut”,  page  J.  Thornton  Johnston 
has  expres.scd  pictorial  ability  of  a high  order  and  a 
direct  appeal  to  tlie  beholder’s  imagination.  The 
iigurc — ap|)arently  a young  woman — is  placed  with 
obvious  design  in  the  immeiliate  foreground;  for  she 
is  eA'idently  on  tier  way  home,  just  beyond  the  hill — 
not  by  llie  main  road,  but  by  a “short  cut”.  To  some, 
the  trees  in  the  land-scape  may  ajipear  a bit  too  sketchy. 
'I'lie  tree  at  the  extreme  right  does  look  a trifle  out  of 
drawing,  which  makes  its  genus  a little  difficult  to  de- 
tc'rmine.  J’his  technical  shortcoming  is  jirobably 
due  to  careless  focusing;  but  as  the  acceunpanying  data 
are  incomplete,  one  is  reluctant  to  hazard  a definite 
o])inion.  .Vs  a [lictorial  composition,  however.  Air. 
Johnston’s  |)icture  could  be  im]>roved — the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  figure,  the  horizontal  division  of  the  view, 
and  the  atmospheric  perspective. 


Data:  Ideal  weatlier-conditions;  Premo  Xo.  1:2; 
Kodak  Anastisrmat  F stop.  F S;  1 i~>  .second; 
Film-Pack;  elon-hvdro;  print.  Wellington  Promide; 
.\inidol. 

“School-Days  ",  page  represents  F.  K.  Bronson's 
artistic  ability  at  its  Ix’st.  In  pictorial  design,  pro- 
portions and  significance,  as  well  as  in  technical  skill, 
the  picture  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  story- 
telling interest  is  centered  in  the  little  people  wend- 
ing their  way  to  school  along  a road  that  gracefully 
curves  to  the  left  and  disappears  behind  high  rocky 
ground.  This  theme  the  jury  considered  very  con- 
ventional— and  there  were  many  entries  having  a 
similar  motive — but.  on  account  of  the  admirable, 
artistic  and  technical  qualities  of  the  [)icture.  it  was 
deemed  worthy  of  distinction. 

Data:  .5x7  R.  B.  Cycle  Craphic:  Goerz  F .5.(1; 
K-5  Wratten  ray-filter;  1 -2.5  .second:  Orthonon  plate; 
Ilaloirl  print. 


Beginners’  Competition 

Tite  junior  class  of  competitors  has  good  reason  to 
l')e  proud  of  its  first-prize  winner  this  month.  Seldom 
has  a landscape  of  such  impressive  beauty  of  subject 
lieen  entered  in  this  monthly  competition.  Page  -20it. 
It  so  happens  that  the  Editor  has  mafle  pic-tures  in 
this  very  .same  locality — once  in  19(t.‘?  and.  again,  in 
1909.  The  reader  is  referreil  for  description  and  pictures 
to  the  .Tuly  issue.  190(5.  Cornelia  Clarke's  view  was  made 
from  a steamer  in  the  southwestern  arm  of  Lake  Mag- 
giore  'Major  . Italy.  Behind  the  spectator  and  a little 
towarfls  the  shore,  at  the  left,  lie  the  Borroinean  islands 
of  Bella  and  Pe.schatori.  The  beholder  is  looking  across 
the  bay  towards  the  Swiss  .\lps.  the  snow-cai)ped  eroiq). 
partly  hidden  by  clouds,  being  seemingl\-  the  Monte 
Rosa  tTOiip.  In  the  center,  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  lies 
the  little  town  of  Fierolo.  .Vt  the  left  is  the  beginning 
of  Monte  Mottarone.  which  rises  to  a height  of  nearly 
five  thou.vand  feet  and  is  a favorite  climb  for  tourists 
who  do  more  than  merely  visit  the  islands.  Thi‘ 
locality  i'  visited  frequently  by  rain  and  cloudy  weather 
in  the  fall,  and  photograplis  matle  at  thi'  time  possess 
trreat  atmospheric  beauty,  as  indicated  by  “.\fter  the 
Storm". 

Data;  Octol>er:  2 p.m.;  thin  clouds;  9.\  Kodak 
X -iH  : '5-inch  B.  .k  L.  Rapid  Rcct.;  1 2.5  second;  East- 
man film:  pyro:  print.  Xo.  2 .Vzo;  photograph  was  made 
from  steamer. 

.Vlthough  portraiture,  at-home  portraiture  not 
excepterl.  i>  by  far  the  mo-t  difficult  branch  of  jjhoto- 
eraphic  f)ractice.  Pm)TO-Eriv  has  made  it  one  r>f  the 
chief  feature^  of  the  magazine.  It  has  published 
example-  by  the  master-photogTaphers  of  .\merica  and 
foreign  cmintries.  and  ha-  -f>ecialiserl  in  al-home  por- 
traiture for  the  piirpf)se  of  helping  amateur'  to  |)erfect 
themsehcs  in  this  -eemingly  ea-y  but  in  realitv  diffi- 
cult art.  It  is  for  thi-  reason  that  PnoTo-En\  likes  to 
recognise  the  effort-  in  thi-  branch  even  of  beginner-, 
believing  that  -ome  nf  them  may  de-ire.  at  -f>me  time, 
to  prar  tise  it  professionally.  But  they  -hould  nf>t  lo-e 
sight  of  the  fact  that  good  [)o-ing  and  lighting.  aj>pro- 
priate  expression,  are  in>li-fK-nsable  to  a -ati-factf)ry 
at-home  [K>rtrait.  Indee^l.  in  -ome  re-pect-  a really 
artislic  pf>rtrait  made  in  the  surrounding-  of  the  home 
or  the  office  present-  rertain  flifficidties  not  met  in  the 
professional  -tudio  where  lighting  and  background 
frequently  remain  unchanged — i.r.  rarlically — for 

months.  This  may  I)C  seen  by  examining  a cf)llection 
of  specimen  jx>rtraits  done  by  the  average  profe--if)nal 
portraitist. 

.Ml  the  more  praise,  then,  to  the  iinprctentiou- 


amateur  portrait-idiotograjdier  when  he  succeeds  in 
I)roducing  a jairtrait  without  .serious  faults.  In  com- 
l)ari.son  with  a meritorious  outdoor-scene  it  is  a real 
achievement.  In  .\.  II.  Scott's  sinqile  jiortrait,  page 
210.  there  is  evidence  of  much  skill  in  the  management 
of  the  head  and  the  light.  The  position  of  the  youthful 
sitter  is  a little  awkward,  but  not  entirely  inapproiu-iate. 
if  the  i)icture  were  regarded  as  a genre  rather  than  a 
portrait. 

Data:  .July;  1..‘50  I'.xi.;  bright  light;  place,  shady  side 
of  house,  blanket  for  background;  lea  Ideal  camera 
9 X 12  cm.;  1.9..5  cm.  (focus)  Carl  Zeiss  .\matar  lens; 
stop.  F/7..5;  1 2.5  .-econd;  Seed  (iraflex  (iO  plate;  elon- 
hydro;  print,  .Vrtura  Iris  1)  Rough  Mat. 


Example  of  Interpretation 

Eesewhere,  the  Editor  has  declared  [)ortraiture  to 
be  <lecidedly  the  hardest  problem  in  j)hotograi)hic 
practice.  .Vmong  other  activitie.s — in  the  sport-line, 
so  to  speak — is  the  photograi)hing  of  dome.stic  pets. 
In  his  regular,  monthly-  advance  notice,  the  Publisher 
has  given  hel[)ful  suggestions  how  to  approach  this,  to 
many,  troublesome  theme.  Let  it  be  reail  carefully  by 
the  uninitiated.  It  may  save  .some  carele.ss  amateur 
a jjaiuful  bite,  scratch  or  kick,  and  the  Publisher  is  not 
I)repared  to  be  sia-d  for  damages!  "Fighting  Toth". 
|)age  20(5.  an  excellent  and  impressive  example  of 
domestic-pet  photography,  should  .serve  as  a warning. 
(^iir  ccla  roiia  xcrir  dc  IcQon.  mrs  amis! 

Data:  Xovendier  10;  5-. 30  P.  xi.;  bright  light:  -I  x .5 
-\uto  (Iraflex;  B.  & L.  Tessar  F d..5;  u.sed  at  full  o])eniug. 
S(>cd  (iO;  pyro;  print.  .Vrtura  Iris  C. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

M.\xy  members  of  our  editorial  staff  of  Contributing 
Critics  may  expend  considerabh-  gray  matter  before 
they  discover  anything  th'’  matter  with  Edgar  S. 
Smith's  “.\  Rural  Bridge".  Let  them  and  the  rest  go 
to  it! 

Data:  x iLi'  Craflex;  lens  at  stop  F (!;  1 2.5 

seconds;  (iraflex  Film:  p.\ro  in  tank;  enlargement  on 
P.  M.  C.  Xo  3;  developed  in  Eastman  M.  (j. 


.\  Son$  of  .\utumn 

IIo  for  the  bendinc  shcavc.s 
Ho  for  the  crimson  Icave- 
Flaming  in  -plenilor! 

Season  of  ripened  cold. 
Plenty  in  crib  and  fold. 

Skies  with  depth-  untold 
Liquid  and  tender. 

Far.  hke  the  -mile  of  ( lod. 
Sec  how  the  <;old/-n-rod 
Ripple- ami  to-e,-! 

ondcr.  a crim-on  viiu' 
Trail-  from  a bearded  pine 
Thin,  a-  .-i  thread  t>f  wine. 
St.'iinim:  the  mo-c-. 

.\utumn  i-  here  acain 
Banner-  fin  lull  and  plain 
Bla  dne  and  flyine. 

Hail  to  the  .\mb-r  morn 
Hail  tr>  the  hunter'-  horn 
Swcllinc  and  d;.  in;.'. 


l!u,Ur 


Autochrome  Notes  from  an  Expert 

Although  the  Aiitochrome  process  was  introduced 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  very  few  amateurs,  at  tlie 
present  time,  liave  taken  advantage  of  this  wonderful 
discovery  of  Lumiere's,  and  investigated  this  simple 
method  of  producing  ])hotographs  in  natural  colors. 
Of  the  few  who  have  tried,  .some  have  not  been  alto- 
gether successful.  It  is  in  an  effort  to  help  them  that 
this  brief  article  is  written.  As  mentioned  above, 
the  whole  procedure  is  very  simi)le.  The  writer  has 
many  times  placed  the  plates  in  tlie  rack  to  dry  within 
four  minutes  of  the  time  development  was  begun. 
However,  one  must  be  painstaking  and  exact,  as  no 
slipshod  work  will  produce  good  results. 

Now  let  us  first  consider  exposure,  for  the  final  result 
depends  more  on  this  than  any  other  factor.  Auto- 
chromes have  as  much  latitude  as  any  other  j)late;  but 
underexposure  must  lie  shunned,  as  there  is  no  help 
for  it.  Overexposure  can  be  controlled  within  reason- 
able limits.  The  manufacturers’  manual  gives  this 
direction:  Average  landscaiie,  under  a midsummer 
sun,  F/8,  noon-time,  one  .second.  As  I believe  in  a full 
exposure,  let  us  give  it  two  .seconds.  Now  we  will 
develop.  With  what.^  Well;  1 have  found  nothing 
better  or  .so  easy  as  an  E.  K.  Co.  M.  Q.  tube  di.s.solved 
in  the  regular  amount  (8  ounces)  of  water.  A Series  .‘5 
W.  & W.  .safelight  is  all  right  to  use.  if  you  ilon't  happen 
to  have  Virida  jiapers.  A timer  for  .seconds  is  almost  a 
necessity.  Holding  a small  tray  behind  and  out  of  the 
light-rays,  as  the  timer  points  to  sixty,  we  pour  on  the 
developer  with  one  sweej).  Still  keeping  the  plate  in 
the  <lark,  we  watch  the  timer  come  to  Fourteen  and 
examine  the  plate  quickly.  The  image  is  just  appearing. 
Place  the  tray  back  in  the  dark,  lor  we  know  that  if 
the  temperature  of  the  developer  is  00°,  we  shall  remove 
the  [ilate  in  exactly  two  minutes.  Uin.se  otf  the  jilate 
in  two  changes  of  fresh  water  and  |>lace  in  the  rever.ser. 
The  writer  uses  nothing  except  Uun-oughs  Wellcome's 
rever.ser  taliloids:  my  e.xperience  has  proved  them  to  lie 
the  best.  Potassium  permanganate  gives  identical 
results,  Imt  is  messy.  Uever.sal  is  carried  on  under  a 
bright  Mazda  light — preferalily  KtO-watt.  This  opera- 
tion takes  not  over  two  minutes.  In  warm  weather, 
it  is  advisalile  to  rinse  the  [ilate  directly  after  reversal 
and  then  let  it  dry  before  the  .second  (levclopment,  as 
the  emulsion  is  quite  tough  when  dry.  Li't  the  plates 
.stay  in  subdued  light  until  dry.  Amidol  or  Dianol  is 
be.st  for  the  .second  dei’clojiment,  as  neither  contains 
carbonate  which  softens  the  emulsion. 

Second  development  in  Autochrome  work  is  about 
the  same  ;is  liyjio  in  an  ordinary  ]ilate,  as  it  gets  rid  of 
the  free  silver  and  cleans  things  n|i  generally.  The 
time  consumed  for  this  jiart  is  about  two  minutes. 
Uinsing  in  three  changes  of  water  completes  the  work. 


PnINTEliS 

If  the  image  does  not  ajipcar  in  twenty  seconds, 
develop  for  three  minutes. 

If  the  image  does  not  a.iipear  in  thirty-five  .seconds, 
develoj)  as  long  as  yon  like.  It  will  never  lie  good, 
undei’exiiosiire  is  the  cause. 

Kee]i  all  of  the  .solutions  at  as  nearly  same  tempera- 
ture as  possible,  including  rinse-watei-.  Noueabox  e (i()°. 

If  the  tenqiei'atnre  of  the  air  is  above  70°,  mix  a 
solnlion  of  alum  (either  white  or  chrome),  one  oz.  to 
ten  of  water.  Transfer  the  plate  directly  to  this  solu- 
tion from  till'  develo]ier.  Leave  for  two  minutes,  then 
rin.se  and  place  in  rei'crser. 

Do  not  handle  the  plate  more  than  is  absolutely 
iK'cessary.  It  induces  frilling. 


If  you  intend  to  u.se  your  results  as  lantern-slides,  a 
trifle  longer  exposure  than  normal  is  desirable,  as  the 
tendency  of  autochromes  is  toward  density. 

Do  not  attempt  to  make  an  exposure  of  less  than  one 
.secoml.  It  can’t  be  done. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  let  the  Editor  know  if  I have 
overlooked  yonr  special  difficulty.  I really  do  better 
work  in  the  darkroom  than  acting  as  chauffeur  to  a 
Corona. 

W.  M.  Snell. 

Feminine  Ears 

With  trembling  knees  and  frightened  looks  the 
.studio-photographer  has  received  the  disheartening 
news  that  feminine  ears  will  be  again  exposed  to  public 
view.  He  has  hitherto  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  re- 
sponsibility to  perpetuate  an  ear  or  a pair  of  ears, 
which,  but  for  the  charitable  hair-puff.s — in  certain 
embarrassing  cases — woulil  liave  required  the  utmost 
skill  and  tact  to  arrange  to  the  complete  satisfaction 
of  the  sitter. 

But  the  sad  news  is  here  reprinted  as  stated  fully  by 
the  ('Icveland  Plain  Dealer. 

“Irene  Castle  brings  the  startling  information  that 
Paris  women  are  showing  their  ears.  A western  world 
of  skepticism  greets  the  announcement.  Paris  has 
been  guilty  of  numerous  acts  of  daring,  but  this — this 
taxes  the  imagination.  Women,  the  world  has  dis- 
covered, ha\"e  calves,  some  plump  and  delectable,  some 
that  had  been  better  hidden;  they  even  have  knees, 
some  flimjiled  and  desirable,  some  over-inclined  to 
boniness.  But  who  ever  suspected  our  lady  fair  had 
ears  I 

Irene  proves  the  point  by  uncovering  hers,  to  the 
amazement  of  New  York.  Hesitatingly  at  first,  she 
confesses,  lifting  the  barrage  by  degrees,  she  finally 
reached  the  auricularly  undressed  stage  of  complete 
ear-exposure.  And  what  Irene  has  dared  do,  countless 
others  of  her  sex  may  be  expected  to  emulate.  Out 
with  the  ears! 

Ears,  we  snppo.se,  are  in  one  respect  much  like  knees; 
some  of  them  were  better  covered  than  expo.sed.  But 
on  the  whole  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Irene  [iroves  no 
false  prophetess.  Women  who  vote  and  cling  to  car- 
strajis,  wear  flat  heels  and  rnn  for  office,  asking  no  odds 
on  account  of  sex,  may  well,  likewi.se  waiving  sex-priv- 
ileges, acknowledge  the  pos.se.ssion  of  ears.” 


How  not  to  suit  Everybody 

Orp,  e.stimab!e  English  cotemporary,  the  Photographic 
D“uler,  prints  the  following  ami  thinks  that  it  can  get 
away  with  it: 

■■(letting  out  this  journal  is  no  jiicnic. 

If  we  print  jokes,  folks  say  we  are  silly;  if  we  don’t, 
they  say  we  are  too  seriou.s. 

If  we  ])nblish  original  matter,  they  .say  we  lack  variety; 
if  we  pnblish  things  from  other  papers,  we  are  too 
lazy  to  write. 

If  we  stay  on  the  job.  we  should  be  out  rustling 
advertising;  if  we  rustle  for  advertising,  we  are  not  at- 
tending to  bnsine.ss  in  our  own  department. 

If  we  don’t  print  contributions,  we  don’t  show  proper 
a])i)i’eciation ; if  we  ilo  ja'int  them,  we  are  accu.^ed  of 
lining  up  with  tosh  (trash). 

Like  as  not  someone  will  say  tliat  we  "lifteil'’  this 
from  an  exchange.  So  we  <iid.’’ 


ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Selling  Pictorial  Enlargements 

Oi  l!  editorial  in  tlie  Au!iu>t  i»iie  .'iigpesting  liow  a 
photo-pictoriali't  may  ilerive  a sejiarate  income  h\- 
'elling  framed  enlargement'  of  hi'  best  negatives  .seems 
to  have  aron.seil  considerable  interest.  One  worker, 
however,  complains  that  the  best  two  jilaces  in  his  city 
— the  kind  we  cited  as  examples — hail  already  been 
secured  by  a |)rofe"ional  landscape  photographer,  one 
wide-awake  enough  to  have  acted  immediately  after 
having  read  the  hint  in  Photo-Eha.  What  to  do.' 

We  arc  willing,  even  eager,  to  serve  our  snbscriliers 
and  readers  to  the  liC't  of  our  best  ability:  but  we  can 
hardly  lie  expected  to  look  up  o|)])ortnnities  for  profit 
other  than  what  come  along  in  a regular  and  convenient 
way.  Nevertheless,  the  sale  of  technically  snjierl) 
enlargement'  of  'triking.  nnusiial  subjects — as  already 
de.'crilied — may  l>e  conducted  in  high-class  book-stores 
that  have  suriilu'  wall-'pace.  We  saw  such  a one. 
recently,  in  Boston.  Noticing  a number  of  large. 
unc()vered  areas  above  book-shelves  which  exteniled 
the  lencdh  of  the  store  on  one  siile.  we  broached  the 
'ubject  of  decorating  them  with  large,  framed  iiholo- 
craph'  of  attractive  subject',  but  to  1^  sold  to  whomever 
they  ai)j)ealed.  and  to  Ire  immediately  replaced  by 
'imilar  picture'.  The  sugge'tion  was  received  with 
favor,  and  the  manager  of  the  place  i'  waiting  for  the 
risrlit  man  to  eome  alone. 

Here  then  is  an  opportunity  for  him  who  would  eo 
out  and  investigate:  and  where  there  is  one  o|)porl  unity, 
there  mU't  be  others.  It  mii't  be  remembered,  though, 
that  mediocre  worker'  will  wa'te  their  time  and  energy. 


Photographic  .Aberrations  in  Nature 

Therk  was  a time,  which  many  Photo-Er\  reader' 
may  recall,  when  a 'inele  object  was  jihotocTaphed 
fpiite  'hardily,  and  everythimr  that  'Urronnded  that 
object  was  blurred  or  out  of  focus.  The  result  was 
ipiite  nnsatisfactory  to  the  lieholder  who  complained, 
and  ju'tly  so.  ami  desired  to  see  every  object  in  the 
[licture  clearly  defin“d:  whereas  the  jihotographer  re- 
torted that  hi'  picture  wa'  true  to  nature,  for.  tlwl  ini.~ 
iu.-i  Ihf  irny  hr  .nnr  it!  He  wa'  richt.  in  a wa\  : for  the 
human  eye.  with  it'  optical  limitation',  ha'  not  the 
power  to  -ee  all  the  vi'ible  plane'  in  focii'  at  the  'ame 
time.  It  wanders  all  over  the  view  from  'jiot  to  spot, 
and  if  normal,  will  have  seen  distinctly  everythini!  that 
i'  vi'ible. 

But  the  phototTapher  who  U'C'  a type  i,i  -oft- 
fofU'  lens  that  renders  rpbjeet'  with  double  tiullinc'. 
f>r  a thin,  licht  iKirder.  cannot  truthfulls'  a"crt  that 
this  effect  is  seen  in  nature:  nor  i-  the  defet  t know  n 
as  halatirpn  a 'trictly  roirert  tran-rrijit  of  nature. 

PhfptrptTaph t'cnerally  of  the  hit;h-'[)eed  varietx- 

— which  depict  fitrurc'  in  af  tion  relieved  auaiii't  a back- 
CTound  of  tree-  or  foliat'e.  often  'how  round,  white 
'fK)t'  known  3'  circles  or  di'k'  of  confusion.  The-<- 
are  al'O  technical  defect',  pure  and  -imfile.  I'lie  c\< 
does  not  see  them.  ff>r  they  rlo  not  exi't.  except.  r>f 
course,  in  imperfectly  exerutcil  jihotfiiTaph'  or  in  the 
imaee  reflef  ted  on  the  CTfiundt'la"  fo'-ii'inc-'creen. 


Nevertheless,  these  two  kinds  of  jihotographic  im- 
perfections do  exist  in  nature,  only  in  another  I'orin. 
If  you  will  examine  your  own  shadow,  as  yon  go  .dong 
the  street,  when  the  sun  is  low  behind  yon,  you  will 
notice  that  the  outlines  are  markeil  by  a thin  border,  a 
little  lighter  than  the  shadow  proper — a sort  of  i><‘- 
numbra  effect,  as  it  were.  In  fact,  the  shadow  of  any 
opaque  object,  as  .seen  on  a smooth,  light  surface,  pro- 
duces this  elfect.  which  closely  resembles  the  thin 
border  characteristic  of  an  inadequate  soft-focus  lens. 

.As  I was  walking  along  a Back  Bay  street,  on  my 
return  from  the  .Art  Club,  about  two  o'clock,  one  day. 
recently.  I luqipened  to  look  at  the  strong  shallow  of 
a young  Knglisli  elm  cast  on  the  granolithic  sidewalk 
before  me,  and  was  not  a little  astoiushed  to  see  that 
it  containeil  a large  nimdier  of  w hat  closely  resembled 
disks  of  confusion.  They  were  about  three  inches  in 
diameter.  .A  little  farther  on.  1 noticed  the  shadow 
cast  by  a small,  slender-trunked  maple,  which  also 
contained  a large  number  of  tliese  disks,  only  the> 
were  smaller.  ( )\  ercome  by  curiosity.  I examined 
the  shadow  of  the  third  tree.  'Fins  was  composed  of 
innumerable  light,  jagged  areas  of  polygonic  shape 
which  are  seen  in  trees  or  masses  of  foliage  that  form 
the  background  of  certain  high-speed  ])hotogra|)h'. 

Elsewhere,  on  exannning  the  shadows  cast  by  low 
barberry  hedges.  1 found  them  filled  with  count l<‘". 
similar  disks  of  light,  only  much  smaller — about  onc- 
(piarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  fact,  every  species 
of  tree  maple,  beech,  poplar,  linden,  even  larch  and 
other  coniferous  trees — whose  foliage  alfonls  opeinngs 
for  sindight  to  pass  through,  will  cast  shadows  made 
uj)  largely  of  the.se  curiously  formed  s|)ots  of  light 
each  being  a reduced  image  of  the  sun  the  size  of 
which  depends  u]>on  the  distance  of  the  foliage  to  tlw 
ground. 

'Fhese  phenomena  are  as  old  as  Nature  herself:  I 
oidy  wonder  if  they  have  been  luiticed  by  othiT'  in- 
terested in  or  [iractising  photography.  Naturally, 
from  now  on  until  next  May.  the  sliadows  of  decidnoii' 
trees  will  assume  a different  aspect:  for  with  foliage 
gone,  there  will  be  no  opportnnity  for  the  solar  rays 
to  filtiT  through  and  caU'C  these  curiously  shaped 
spot'  of  light  which,  for  the  lack  of  a better  name, 
might  well  be  ternieil  '’disk'  of  diffusion”. 


His  Pictures  .Shine 

l)r.M!  EiUTni!:  — Most  of  the  jiicturcs  wm  In-Ip 
publish  in  your  excellent  and  helpful  magazine  arc 
filled  with  'Uli'lnnc.  So  arc  your  cheerful  paragraph' 
filled  with  rays  of  'Uii'hinc.  But  as  occa'ionall\  there 
i'  a picture  that  has  no  'Un'hine.  at  all.  I lake  I he 
lilicrl\-  Ifi  send  you  twt>  photograph'  I have  made,  ot 
the  same  subject  ,-i  land-cape  with  -mall  lake  in  fore- 
ground . • )t'C  of  llic-c  pictures,  a-  yon  will  nolix-.  i- 

balhcd  in  'Un'liine.  the  other  in  mooU'hinc.  T '• 
your  choicf  . 


\ f;-xKK.  V .1. 


I’c-pcct  full;\- 

EnnuMii.  I!i :\. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


The  Dallas  Camera  Club 

Thk  Dallas  Camera  Cliih  was  fmmded  a little  over 
a year  ago  hy  the  association  of  five  earnest  workers 
with  a vision  of  ])laeing  Dallas  on  the  i)hotograi)hic 
ma]>.  One  was  a eoniinereial  ])hotogra])her,  another  a 
news])aper  man,  a third  was  chemical  man  for  a i)hoto- 
snpi>ly  house  in  the  city  and  the  other  two  were  just 
])lain  camera  enthusiasts.  Since  that  time  the  club 
lias  grown  until,  at  the  iiresenl  writing,  the  memher- 
shii>  stands  at  thirty-five,  and  with  bright  |)ros[)ects  of 
increasing  this  lignre  until  the  authorized  limit  of 
sixty  is  reached. 

,\t  first  the  clnh  met  in  the  homes  of  the  memhers; 
later,  through  the  conrte.sy  of  two  of  the  dealers  in 
town,  in  stores  in  the  city.  Now  the  clnh  maintains 
its  own  ((uarters  that  consist  of  an  exhihition-room 
and  anditorimn  capable  of  seating  api>roximately  one 
hundred  people,  darkrooms  divideil  for  developing, 
lirinting.  enlarging  and  .special  work  such  as  hromoil, 
gum.  carbon,  etc.,  complete  developing,  printing  and 
enlarging-a])paratns  is  in.stalled.  and  a .studio  is  in 
course  of  construction.  -V  .special  room  is  re.served  foi 
the  ladie.s — the  wives  and  guests  of  memhers.  When 
the  darkrooms  were  hnilt.  it  was  thought  best  to  keep 
the  washing  of  ]>rints  and  negatives  and  the  mixing  of 
chemicals  sejiarate  from  the  actual  develoijing  and 
jH’inting.  'I'he  result  is  that  we  have  what  is  jMijinlarly 
known  as  "'I'he  (’ommnnity  Bathtub"  for  washing 
])rints  and  negatives,  and  the  darkrooms  are  thus  kejit 
dry  and  clean. 

.Vs  far  as  the  writer  knows,  Dallas.  Texas,  is  the  only 
city  in  the  South,  with  the  excejition  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  that  has  a.  camera  club.  There  are  .several 
reasons  for  this;  but  the  j)rinci|)al  one  seems  to  be  the 
temperatures  with  which  we  have  to  contend.  We 
have  received  exhibitions  of  pictures  from  Northern 
clubs  and  within  half  an  hour  after  hanging  them, 
several  of  the  jiictures  have  come  loose  from  the  mounts 
and  fallen  to  the  floor.  Mounting  with  glue  or  white 
paste,  solid,  seems  to  be  the  only  .solution  of  this  diffi- 
culty. One  widely  adverti.sed  iiroduct  is  jiractically 
useless  here.  Some  of  the  members  have  delved  rather 
deejily  into  the  hot-water  develoiiing-problem  and  we 
now  have  .several  formnlas  for  developing  negatives 
in  water  up  to  100°  without  the  ii.se  of  formalin  which, 
as  yon  know,  has  a tendency  to  crack  the  gelatine. 
( )ne  of  our  formulas,  in  iiarticular,  is  remarkable.  Witli 
it  we  are  able  to  develo]),  rinse,  fix,  and  wash  in  rinniitiii 
water  at  temperatures  up  to  without  the  slightest 
sign  of  fog,  frilling,  reticulation  or  even  softening  of  the 
gelatine.  We  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  wurking  out 
formulas  for  doing  this  w ith  paper,  but  are  now  working 
on  the  |)roblem  and,  no  doulil.  will  finally  .solve  it. 
The  average  lemiieralurc  of  the  water  here  is  !l(l°  to 
in  summer.  'I'he  air  is  consiilerably  higher  and  the 
use  of  ice  is  rather  expensive,  not  to  mention  "messy", 
and.  even  with  ice,  it  is  iiracfically  imiiossible  to  main- 
tain nuiform  temperatures.  We  honestly  believe 
that,  when  we  have  sohed  the  iiaper  question,  you  will 
sec  other  clubs  s|)riug  up  in  the  South.  In  fact,  we 
h.-n-e  recei\'('d  numerous  iu(|uiries  from  people  in  f’ort 


Worth.  Texas,  who  want  to  establish  a club  but  are 
deterred  mainly  becau.se  of  the  temperature  problem. 

Recently,  the  annual  election  of  officers  was  held 
with  the  result  that  Mr.  A.  M.  Belsher  was  elected 
president,  Mr.  V.  11.  Schoffelmayer  wars  elected  vice- 
])resident.  Mr.  E.  11.  Brown  was  re-elected  .secretary- 
treasurer.  and  Ale.ssrs.  Wm.  C.  Alorton  and  II.  AI. 
Sutton  were  elected  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
to  .serve  with  the  three  officers  named. 

Several  months  ago  the  club  opened  a school  in 
elementary  ]ihotogra|)hy  for  the  benefit  of  kodakers  in 
general  in  Dallas  and  vicinify.  Instructions  are  given 
in  the  use  of  the  camera,  proper  exposure,  developing, 
printing  and  enlarging.  No  attempt  is  being  made  to 
inculcate  artistic  perception,  it  being  our  belief  that 
this  is  or  is  not  a natural  instinct  in  a man.  Some  will 
never  produce  an  artistic  pictorial  photograph  as  long 
as  they  live — excejrt  by  accident — and  others  wdll 
never  produce  anything  else.  So  the  efforts  of  the 
.school  have  been  confined  strictly  to  technical  detail; 
and.  in  spite  of  the  poor  attendance,  we  have  been 
fairly  successfid  in  this.  Two  men  joined  the  club 
after  attending  the  school  for  some  time,  and  we  believe 
others  will  follow.  N'o  charge  is  made  for  the  in.struc- 
tion.  it  being  open  to  any  amateur  ])hotogTapher  in 
Dallas  ('ounty. 

In  November  the  clnh  ])lans  to  holil  an  exhibition  of 
])ictorial  [rhotography  and  we  hope  to  give  the  people 
of  Dallas  :i  new  coucei)tion  of  what  pliotography  is, 
or  may  be.  'I'his  exhibition  will  be  limiteil  to  members 
of  the  club,  as  it  is  really  more  of  an  advertising  cam- 
paign than  a competition.  'I'he  club  holds  competitions 
once  a mouth  for  the  members;  but  the  annual  exhibi- 
tion is  intemled  first,  to  give  the  members  an  o[)por- 
tunity  to  dis])lay  their  work  to  the  public,  and  to  adver- 
tise the  camera  club.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  publicity,  the  right  kind,  and  lots  of  it,  is  vital  to 
the  well-being  and  growth  of  the  club.  We  shall  be 
])lea.sed  to  correspond  with  any  reader  or  .secretary  of 
another  camera  club  who  may  be  interested. 

E.  il.  Biiowx,  Sccniary. 

A Successful  Autochromist 

Oi'  late,  our  pages  ha\e  contained  numerous  ref- 
erences to  the  autochrome  and  to  its  practical  effective- 
ness in  making  pictures  in  natural  colors.  One  in- 
terested reader  was  inclineil  to  think  that  what  was 
said  about  the  autochrome  was  a bit  exaggerated  and 
that,  a fter  a II,  autochrome-])hotogra])hy  was  a sort  of 
"catch-as-catch-can"  proce.ss.  In  this  connection  we 
an>  glad  to  call  attention  to  the  remarkable  succe.ss  of 
Will  Rounds.  'I'he  Studio  Cardens,  1 T2  Eir.st  Street, 
Lowell,  Alass.  After  a long  .scries  of  experiments,  Mr. 
Rounds  succeeded  in  obtaining  a method  of  develoi)- 
ing  which  has  ))ro\'cd  alrsolntely  reliable,  so  much  .so. 
that  he  is  virtually  sure  of  a good  autochrome  every 
time  that  he  makes  an  exposure.  'I'liis  enter[)rising 
autochromist  makes  beautiful  ])ictures  of  gardens  and 
nature-scenes  in  natural  colors  and  reproductions  ol 
paintings  and  works  of  art.  .Mso,  he  has  lieen  very 
successfid  in  autochrome-pori raiture.  Obviously,  Mr. 
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l?omi(ls  (jt!  rr.v»//.v.  hecau.'e  he  <all>  liiin>elf  an 

Autociiroinist  and  makes  tliis  work  a specialty  in  con- 
nection witli  Ins  heantifnl  Stndio  (Tardens.  wlierc  one 
may  see  and  purchase,  if  desired.  Irises  in  >ireat  jiro- 
fnsion.  and  also  desirable  hardy  jdants.  such  as  ('hrys- 
anthemnms.  Larkspur.  Foxglove.  Hollyhocks.  Forget- 
me-not.  K veiling  Primrose,  (ioldenglow.  Sweet  AVil- 
liam.  Dahlias  and  many  others,  \ isitors  arc  always 
welcome  and  interesting  descriptive  matter  may  iie 
obtained  at  rerpiest. 


The  Value  of  Membership  in  the  P.  P.  of 

There  is  no  ilonbt  that  an  exchange  of  views  and 
g<x)d  comradeship  helj)  ns  all  to  a better  understand- 
ing of  ourselves  and  of  others.  This  is  esjiccially  true 
in  photograiihy.  The  test  of  onr  photographic  ac- 
eoinpli.shments  is  made  best  by  an  impartial  com- 
parison of  onr  efforts  with  those  of  others  who  are 
acknowledged  leaders.  By  becoming  a member  of 
the  Pictorial  Photographers  of  .America  the  ambitions 
worker  is  enabled  to  fiml  himself  idiot ograjihically. 

I’erhaps  a brief  reference  to  the  purpose  of  this 
splendid  organization  may  be  of  service.  It  aims  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  those  engaged  and  interested 
in  the  .Art  of  Photography;  and  to  honor  those  who 
have  given  valued  service  to  the  advancement  of 
lihotograph.v.  The  methods  employed  arc  to  form 
centers  for  intercourse  and  for  exchange  of  views;  to 
facilitate  the  formation  of  centers  where  photographs 
may  always  lie  seen  and  imrchascd  by  the  public;  to 
enlist  the  aid  of  mnsemns  and  public  libraries  in  aild- 
ing  photographic  prints  to  their  departments;  to 
stimulate  public  taste  through  exhibitions,  lectures 
and  publications;  to  invite  exhibits  of  foreign  work  and 
encourage  participation  in  exhibitions  held  in  foreign 
countries;  ami  to  promote  education  in  this  art.  so 
as  to  rais<‘  the  standards  of  .photography  in  the  Fnitcil 
States  of  .America.  MemlK'rship  is  open  to  persons, 
professional,  amateur  and  those  interested  in  pictorial 
photography.  The  more  every  member  puts  into  it 
the  more  he  will  take  out  of  his  membership  ami  the 
stronger  and  more  helpful  will  Ix-come  the  organization. 
Readers  of  PnoTri-Eliv  AI ag.vzixe  who  are  eager  to 
advance  in  pictorial  photography  and  who  are  willing 
to  do  their  share  to  lielp  others  to  success  should  write 
to  -los.  R.  Mason,  correspomling  secretary.  (Ill  West 
l.SOth  Street.  Xew  A'ork  City,  for  membership  blanks 
and  other  information. 


The  A'alue  of  .Specialising 

Not  very  long  ago  a reader  asked  U'  to  suggest  some 
way  whereby  he  could  get  out  of  the  photographic  rut 
in  which  he  found  himself.  He  said  that  he  was  hav- 
ing fair  siieccs,  with  hi'  portrait  and  nimmercial  work; 
but.  for  some  reason,  he  tlid  not  -eem  tf>  be  able  to 
stimulate  sale-,  .''oon  after  receiving  thi'  letter,  we 
received  an  advertisement  from  the  well-known  firm 
of  .].  H.  Dallmever.  Ltd..  ( hiirch  End  Work-  Wi)|s- 
den.  High  Road.  Ixmdon.  X.W.  Id.  Englaml.  which 
answereil  our  correspontlenfs  rpiestion  ilearly  and 
helpfully.  Briefly,  the  advertisement  called  atten- 
tion to  the  Dallon  .Ana-tigmat  Telephoto-Dn'  and 
pointed  out  that  by  it'  u-e  it  was  iio-sible  to  make 
out-of-the-ordinary  piftiire-  which  were  not  to  lx- 
obtainerl  with  the  ordinary  len'  usually  supplied  on 
cameras.  The  Dallon  len'  may  lx-  -crewed  in  to  t la- 
front  of  the  shutter  after  removing  the  regular  len-- 
erpiipment.  The  equivalent  frxal  length  of  the  -erie- 
of  Dallon  Telephoto  Dn'C-  i-  approximately  twic< 


the  camera-extension.  For  example,  one  .series 
cmploy.s  a camera-extension  of  only  six  inches 
and  gives  an  C(|ni\alcnt  focus  of  fifteen  inches  or  a 
magnification  of  two  and  one-half  limes  over  the  normal 
six-inch  lems.  Our  correspondent’s  attention  was 
called  to  the  simplicity  and  effectiveness  of  teli'i)hotog- 
ra])h\-  with  the  Dallon  and  he  agrees  that  in  this 
s|)ecialty  may  lie  the  solution  of  Ids  problem.  Dis- 
tant mountains,  shiiis.  buildings  and  clo.se-nj)  studies 
of  inaccessible  subjects  o]5cn  a new  and  profitable  field 
for  nnnsnal  and  attractixe  ]deturcs.  'Fhose  who  know 
advi.se  amateur  and  professional  photographers  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  |iossibilil ies  of  telephotog- 
raphy. .1.  II.  Dallmeycr.  Etd..  will  be  pleased  to  lx- 
of  service  and  to  .send  deseriptixe  maltei-  to  any  reader 
of  I’llOTO-Eli.X  M XG.X/.INE. 


Des  Moines  PhotoMaterials  Co. 

Ir  is  xvith  iilcasnrc  that  xve  call  attention  to  the 
nexv  store  of  the  Des  Moines  Photo-Materials  Company. 
S0S-SL2  Locust  Street.  Des  Moines,  loxva.  Tnfor- 
Innately,  the  annonncemenl  arrived  too  late  to  be 
ineinded  in  the  September  issue.  'I'hc  enlarged  space, 
splendid  shipping  facilities  and  large  stock  of  ])hoto- 
gra|)hic  supplies  xvill  enable  this  enterju-ising  stock- 
house to  serve  its  jialrons  to  better  advantage  than 
ex-er  before.  We  are  confident  that  readers  of  Pnoro- 
En.x  ALxg.xzixe  xvill  avail  themselx’es  to  the  serxiec 
that  is  offered. 

.Arthur  AAarmisliam  Xow  a Director  of 
Taylor,  layhtr  & Hobson,  Ltd. 

Wk  are  glad  to  annf>nnee  that  Mr.  .Arthur  War- 
misham.  M.Se..  has  been  eh'cted  a director  of  Taylor, 
'I'aylor  .k  Hobson.  Ltd.  Mr.  Warmisham.  during  the 
years  in  xvhich  he  has  been  xvith  this  firm,  has  intro- 
dneed  a number  of  im])ortant  inventions.  .Among 
these  are  the  xvell-knoxvn  Taylor-I  iobson  Cooke  .Aviar 
Li-nscs.  xvhich  achieved  so  much  success  for  .A(>rial 
Photography  during  the  late  xvar.  It  xvas  to  these 
lenses  that  the  president  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  referreil  in  his  opening  adilress  in  tilKi  xvhen 
he  stated  that  I’rilisli  lenses  had  dcmonstratefl  at 
last  their  sujieriority  over  all  F.nropean  makes.  Mr. 
Warmisham  also  succeeded  in  jirodueing  a Kinema 
Projection-Lens  xvhieli  transmits  more  light  to  the 
screen  than  does  any  other  lens  of  the  same  diameter. 
These  Kinema  Project ion-l/eiises  arc  ra])idly  taking 
their  jilaee  in  the  Kinema  'Frade  as  the  finest  ob- 
tainable. Air.  Warmisham’s  abilities  xvill  no  doubt 
continue  to  proxc  of  great  xalne  to  'I’avlor.  'Faxlor  K 
Hobson.  Ltd. 


,A  Help  to  the  Camerist 

In  the  pa-t  fexv  years  a number  of  dex  ices  have  been 
|)laced  on  the  |)hotogra])hic  market  xvhich  baxc  proved 
of  help  to  the  camerist.  Those  of  onr  readers  xvlio 
ii'C  a roll-film  camera  xvill  be  interested  in  the  ()|)lical 
Dixergence  Determiner,  made  by  the  .A.  Freeman  Pw- 
torial  Photo,  and  Mannfaeturing  Company.  ( Olorado 
Springs.  Colorado.  Thi'  ilevice  Ix-Ip-  to  o1)taiii  ])erfecl 
vertical  or  curx-ed  line-  xxilhout  forc-horl<-ning  or  di-- 
torting  the  |)iclure  and  al-o  aid-  greatly  in  com|)o-ing 
the  I)icliire  to  adxantage.  It  i-  virinallx-  to  the  roll- 
film  camera  xvhat  the  gronndgla"  i-  to  the  profe--ional 
camera.  De-cripti\e  matter  and  further  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  manufacturer-. 


Photographic  Exposition  in  Spring  of  1923 

It  is  not  necessary  to  remind  onr  readers  of  the  im- 
portance and  Irenefit  f)f  the  automobile,  motor-boat. 
s])ortsman,  graphic  arts,  style,  business,  .stationers’ 
and  other  expositions  of  a national  character.  Now 
it  is  proposed  to  hold  a national  jdiotographic  exposi- 
tion in  New  York  City  in  the  .spring  of  Whether 

it  becomes  a reality  or  not  will  depend  upon  the  pho- 
tograpliic  imhistry  and  those  who  are  intere.sted  in  its 
growth  and  prosperity.  In  addition,  it  has  l)een  sug- 
ge.sted  that  the  motion-picture  indn.stry  lie  combined 
with  the  photographic  exposition.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  such  an  exposition  will  be  of  benefit  to  every 
exhibitor  and  to  the  industry  in  many  ways;  first, 
from  a .sale.s-standpoint ; second,  from  the  individual 
advertising  that  exhibitors  obtain;  third,  and  most 
important,  the  exposition  furnishes  a basis  for  a tre- 
mendous campaign  of  educational  propaganda,  which 
arouses  interest  and  stimulates  Inlying  on  the  part  of 
the  buyers  and  the  public.  Every  known  publicity 
j)lan,  of  a dignified  character,  would  be  used  to  make 
the  ex])osition  a pronounced  success.  It  is  hoi>ed  that 
mention  of  the  matter  at  this  time  will  lead  to  a con- 
structive discu-ssion  in  the  trade  which  wilt  be  of  bene- 
fit to  everyone  concerned.  Those  who  would  like  to 
obtain  further  information  are  referred  to  IVIr.  Harry 
A.  Cochrane,  president.  National  Exposition  Comyiany, 
Hotel  Mc,\l|)in,  New  A’ork  City. 

True  Photographic  Teamwork 

We  believe  that  it  will  interest  our  readers  to  know 
that  the  author  of  the  article,  “Trees  that  Shed  Their 
hark,"  is  blessed  with  a wife  who  works  at  his  side  in 
his  photographic  undertakings,  with  the  result  that 
together  they  produce  exceptionally  lieautifnl  colored 
enlargements  which  are  in  constant  demand.  The 
Publisher  received  a superbly  colored  enlargement  of  a 
group  of  eucalyptus  trees  which  Air.  Webb  .sent  with 
his  comiiliments  and,  with  this  evidence  at  hand,  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  photographic  teamwork 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  is  a iironouuced  succe.ss.  The 
photography  is  done  by  Air.  Webb  who  turns  over  the 
enlargements  to  Airs.  Webb  who,  with  rare  taste  and 
artistic  skill,  imyiarts  to  the  monochrome  iirint  all 
the  lieautiful  colorings  of  nature.  Permanent  body- 
()aints  arc  u.sed  and  in  mo.st  cases  original  .skies  are  in- 
troduced. 'I'hose  of  our  readers  who  really  ayipreciate 
first-class  coloring,  and  who  would  like  to  obtain  one 
or  more  of  these  charming  pictures  of  California,  should 
communicate  with  Air.  II.  P.  Webb,  tit."!  El  ('entro 
.Avenue.  Hollywood,  California. 

Three  Facts  About  Advertising 

ExpuurENcE.  backed  by  the  law  of  general  averages, 
yiroves  that  the  first  ajiiiearance  of  an  advert i.semeiit 
does  not  bring  business  or  create  much  curiosity.  The 
.second  a|)i)carance  does  little  else  than  sugge.st  atten- 
tion; the  third  may  mean  business,  and  the  fourth  may 
mean  more  business;  the  fifth  impresses  the  reader, 
and  the  sixth  is  felt  by  the  advertiser. 

The  man  who  ex|)ccts  his  advertisement  to  bring 
bnsine.ss  or  create  comment  immediately  is  as  foolish 
as  the  man  who  finds  fault  with  the  water  because  it 
does  not  boil  as  soon  as  he  starts  a.  fire  under  it.  'I'lie 
strength  of  advertising  is  in  its  latent  power. 

d'o  discontinue  advertising  is  to  destroy  a large 
[iroportion  of  the  jireliminary  education  of  the  possible 
customers  who  arc  beginning  to  feel  its  influence. 

Exchange. 


Pittsburgh  Salon  of  Photography,  1923 

The  Tenth  .Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Pitt.sburgh  Salon 
of  Photography  under  the  auspices  of  the  Photographic 
Section  of  the  Academy  of  Science  and  Art,  will  be  hekl 
in  the  Galleries  of  the  Carnegie  In.stitute,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  from  Alarch  i to  31,  1923.  The  exhibition  will 
be  open  daily  10:09  a.m.  to  10:00  P.M.,  Sundays  to 
(too  p.M.  Press  views  Friday,  Mareh  2.  192.3,  from  8:00 
A.M.  to  10:00  p.M.  The  aim  of  the  Pitt.sburgh  Salon  is 
to  exhibit  only  that  class  of  work  in  Pictorial  Photog- 
raphy in  which  there  is  distinct  evidence  of  personal 
arti.stic  feeling  and  exeeution.  All  work  submitted  to  the 
Committee  of  Seleetion  will  be  carefully  and  impartially 
considered  and  no  preference  will  be  given  the  work 
of  members  of  the  Salon.  .All  pictorial  workers  are 
cordially  invited  to  contribute.  For  entry-forms  and 
other  information  address  Chas.  K.  .Archer.  Secretary, 
H'12  Carnegie  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Studio-Photographer’s  Dilemma 

The  Boston  Post  is  running  a daily  feature,  “AVhat 
AA  ill  You  See  Today. ^ " to  which  any  one  may  contribute 
a short  account  of  an  original  and  interesting  occur- 
rence. The  be.st  one  of  tho.se  printed  each  day  receives 
a motor-car,  the  others  the  sum  of  one  dollar  each. 
AA’ell;  .fared  Gardner,  the  enterprising  photographer, 
of  Plymouth,  Alass.,  came  very  near  winning  a car  for 
a story  he  .sent  in  recently,  a Post  man  told  the  Editor. 

Here  is  Air.  Gardner's  .story  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Post: 

This  morning  a man  came  to  my  .studio  to  have  his 
portrait  made.  .After  placing  the  man  in  the  posing- 
chair,  under  the  skylight,  I noticed  a large  lump  on  the 
side  of  his  face  which  I did  not  wish  to  show  in  the 
irhotograph.  I tried  every  light  and  position  that  I 
could  think  of,  but  the  lump  only  .seemed  to  be  grow- 
ing larger.  .At  last,  in  desperation,  I made  three  expo- 
sures. .As  the  man  arose  to  leave,  he  .said,  “I  don’t 
s’pose  it  made  any  difference  in  the  pitcher;  but  I had 
a chaw  o'  tobacca  in.  AA'here’s  the  cuspidor?’’ 


Sensitometry  of  Photographic  Emulsions 

We  have  received  No.  439  Scientific  Papers  of  the 
Bureau  of  Stanrlards,  Department  of  Commerce,  pre- 
pared by  Raymond  Davis  and  F.  AI.  AA’alters,  .Ir. 
This  pai>cr  deals  with  the  .sensitometry  of  photographic 
emulsions  and  contains  a .survey  of  the  characteristics 
of  iilates  and  films  of  .American  manufacture.  Part  1 
is  a discussion  of  the  general  characteristics  of  ])hoto- 
gra|)hic  emulsions;  iiart  2 describes  the  apparatus  and 
conditions  of  testing  as  practi.sed  at  the  Bureau,  and 
jiart  3 gives  data  on  virtually  all  brands  of  emulsions 
(made  in  the  Fnitcd  States)  coated  on  glass  and  cellu- 
loid, the  trade-names  of  the  emulsions  being  omitted. 
There  arc  120  pages  of  text,  diagrams  and  charts. 
Co|)ies  of  this  jiaper  may  be  obtained  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington;  price,  thirty-five  cents. 


Selecting  a Lens 

Perhacs  there  is  no  one  thing  of  greater  importance 
in  photograiihy  than  a.  lens.  Plates,  films,  paper, 
chemicals — all  are  valueless  until  the  lens  does  its 
work.  In  short,  a len.s — excepting  the  jiiidiole — is 
virtually  the  beginning  and  the  eml  of  jiicture-making. 
Obviously,  the  purchaser  of  a camera  or  a lens  .should 


take  sufficient  time  to  consiiler  well  before  he  makes  a 
selection.  To  heljr  the  amateur  and  the  professional 
photographer  decide,  the  Bausch  & LomI)  Optical 
C ompany.  Rochester.  New  York,  has  issued  a booklet. 
"What  i,ens  Shall  I Buy?"  Whether  the  reader  is 
"in  the  market"  or  not.  he  shovdd  obtain  a copy  from 
his  dealer  or  from  the  manufacturer.  The  leus-infor- 
mation  that  it  contains  is  practical,  helpful  and  interest- 
ing. To  keep  well  informed  is  a photographic  asset. 


Dr.  Pardoe  ins  in  ,\ew  York  Ei'ening  Post  Contest 

The  first  prize  in  the  Summer  Camera  C.'ontest  for 
July,  conducted  by  the  .Vck'  York  Krcniiig  Post,  was 
captured  by  Dr.  .T.  B.  Pardoe.  His  successful  entry — 
published  in  the  Saturday  (Iraphic  .section  of  that 
paper — consists  of  a study  of  a southern  colored  woman 
making  soft  soap.  Although  our  friend,  a highly  suc- 
cessful D.D.S..  has  already  won  several  prizes,  including 
one  first  prize  in  Photo-Er.v's  Advanced  Competition, 
two  years  ago  this  month,  he  may  sur])ri.'^e  us  by  win- 
ning another.  He  i>  welcome  to  try  again. 


The  Graphic  Arts  Exhibition 

The  Ciraphic  .\rts  Exhibition,  in  connection  with  the 
annual  convention  of  the  International  .\ssociation  of 
Printing  Hotise  ( raftsmen,  was  held  in  Mechanics 
Building.  Boston.  IMass..  .\ugust  ^28  to  ^epteml)er  2. 
and  was  a marked  success  from  every  point  of  view. 
Every  part  of  the  great  building  was  utilised,  anrl  there 
were  exhibit>  of  every  kind  of  machinery  for  the  pro- 
duction of  printed  matter,  from  the  making  of  the 
paper  to  the  binding  of  the  completed  job.  including 
the  making  of  the  ink  and  jdates,  .setting  the  type, 
presswork.  folding.  Ijinding  anil  trimming,  so  that 
complete  lxK>ks  were  printefi  and  bound  at  the  exhibi- 
tion. .\mong  the  many  thousand  .samples  of  high- 
class  printing  from  all  parts  of  New  hlngland  which 
were  on  display.  Photo-Er.v  M \gaztxe  was  in  evidence 
at  the  lx)oth  of  the  Geo.  H.  Ellis  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Boston. 

Now.  although  phf)tography  i'  included  among  the 
graphic  arts  as  well  a>  the  fine  art',  it  was  scarcely  rep- 
rC'Cnted  at  the  show.  An  examination  of  the  offi- 
cial list  of  exhibitors  revealed  none  but  photograph- 
ically allied  near  and  distant  imiustries.  including 
pre-eminentl.v  photo-engraving,  photogravure,  photo- 
lithograph.v  and  multiple-color  printing;  whereas  by 
going  the  rounrh  of  the  booths  and  stand',  we  unex]>ect- 
edly  met  the  Maynards,  commercial  photographers  of 
Boylston  Street,  tio'ton.  They  had  a goodly  exhibit 
of  admirable  print',  mostly  outdoor-work. 

It  was  pleasant,  alsf).  to  notice  among  the  regular 
exhibitor'  those  who  contriluite  materiall.v  to  the  pro- 
duction of  Bhoto-Eb.\  M.vg.vzine  each  month,  viz,. 
The  MTiitaker  Paper  Company.  J'he  Geo.  H.  Ellis 
Company,  printers,  and  the  Boston  Mailing  Company, 
binders — all  of  Boston.  Mass. 


.Sixth  International  Salon.  Eos  ,\nfieles 

We  are  pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  our  rearler' 
to  the  ''ixth  International  Salon  of  I’hfitography.  to 
be  held  under  the  auspicc'  or  the  Camera  Pictoriali't' 
of  Los  .\ngeles  at  the  Gallery  of  I'ine  an<l  .\pplied  ,\rt', 
Ix)s  .\ngeles  Museum  of  History.  Sr-ience  anfl  ,\rt.  Ex- 
position Park.  Ix)s  .\ngeles.  NovemI>er  20  to  De- 
cember 11.  1022.  Entry-forms  and  other  information 
ma.v  be  obtained  from  X.  P.  Moerdyke.  secretary-,  811 
Washington  Building,  !»'  .\ngeles.  California. 


More  about  Horizontal  Scratches 
on  Roll-film  Negatives 

Editor  Photo-Era  Magazine:  Referring  to  ,\nswers 
to  (Juerie.s  Dept..  Sej)t.  issue,  subject;!).  C.  M.  - 
"Horizontal  Scratches  on  Roll-Eilm  Negatives,”  per- 
mit me  to  advi.se  that  I recently  experienced  similar 
difficulty  with  the.se  scratches.  I also  located  the 
trouble  and  correctcil,  or  rather  overcame  it,  and  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  due  to  a ditl'erent  cau.se  from  that 
cited  in  your  rc])ly  to  O.  C.  M..  - 1 thought  that.  ]jo.s- 
sibly.  his  troul)le  might  be  similar  to  mine  ami  that  ,vou 
might  care  to  ])ass  on  to  him  a little  more  "dope.” 

In  my  ca.se,  I found  the  trouble  to  be  in  one  of  the 
two  small  rollers  over  which  the  .sensitive  side  of  the 
film  passes,  found  at  each  side  of  exposure  area,  in 
liack  of  camera.  One  of  these  I found  to  be  not  re- 
volving freely  enough  to  turn  with  the  i)assage  of  the 
film  over  it.  and  though  very  minute,  there  were  small 
])articles  or  rough  i)laces  on  this  roller,  sufficicntl.y 
sharp  to  mar  the  delicate  surface  of  the  film  and  streak 
it  as  it  i)assed  over. 

The  roller  was  found  to  be  set  too  close  to  the  wooden 
frame-work  in  the  back  of  the  camera,  and  was  rubbing 
on  .same.  After  removing  the  roller,  and  |)aring  otf  a 
small  shaving  from  the  frame,  and  re-blacking  the  cut 
surface,  my  troubles  in  this  line  entirely  vanished. 
The  thought  occurred  to  me  that,  possibly.  <).  C.  M. 
might  be  experiencing  the  .same  difficulty. 

Yours  very  tndy, 

Cn.xs.  Z.  V.vuoHAX. 


Mars  and  the  Camera 

Ef)irnrii;o  with  a jwwerful  telescoi)ic  camera,  “LVcil 
telescopique”.  French  astronomers  ho])c  to  obtain  proof 
of  the  exi.'tence  of  life  on  our  nocturnal  satellite.  In 
this  connection,  it  iiiay  interest  amateur  astronomers 
to  know  that  if  they  own  ten-inch  tele.scoi)Cs  they  can 
obtain  more  satisfactory  results.  ])articularly  when 
observing  Mars,  than  do  the  big  lookers  with  their 
gigantic  apparatus  at  the  Mt.  Wilson  and  Elagstatl 
observatories.  This  was  proved  conclusively  fluring 
the  universal  examinatifui  of  the  Martian  surface  last 
June,  which  was  ma<le  with  tele.scoifes  from  the  largest 
tf)  the  smallest.  Next  .vear.  Mars  will  be  still  nearer, 
ami.  in  R)2J.  at  its  minimum  ilistance  from  the  earth, 
viz.,  about  3.5  million  miles.  What  a chance,  then,  for 
our  a.stronomers  who  have  Rl-inch  telescopcsl 


One  Way  to  Do  It 

One  f)f  our  aflverti'crs  was  giving  a lecture  in  .New 
'5’f)rk  City,  rpiite  recently,  on  the  subject  of  phf)tf>g- 
raphy  as  a profitable  sifleline.  He  slufwed  that  alnufst 
any  one  of  intelligence,  energy  and  resourcefulness 
cfiuld  Use  his  spare  time,  especially  evenings,  in  making 
pictures  at  a j)er'on’s  home,  fflficc  f>r  studio  and  ?nakc 
fpiite  a bit  of  money  fiut'ifle  of  his  regular  business. 
If  very  successful,  aiifl  having  a business  not  partic- 
ularly remunerative,  he  conhl  give  it  up.  and  make 
his  photograjfhic  sifleline  his  regular  ami  finly  vffcatifin. 
as  many  fftliers  hatl  alreafly  fUme.  "But  at  first,  df> 
it  on  the  side,  on  the  si/lr!"  the  speaker  deflarcfl  with 
emphasis.  He  then  'tf)ppefl  tf>  >f'f  ;i  small,  miihlle- 
agcfl  man  in  the  rear  f>f  the  hall,  eviflenlly  hard  f)f 
hearing,  lean  forwanl  and.  cupping  hi'  ears  with  his 
hanrls.  ask  in  a Ifiml  tfine  f)f  voice.  "Do  it  fin  the  'ly. 
difl  Vfiu  say?  Do  it  fin  the  'ly?" 


BOOK -REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


Phactical  ('oLOH-PiioTocuAPiiY  hy  E.J.  Wall.  P.  C.  S., 
I'Ml.P.S.  ])ages.  ‘-27  drawings.  Taldes  of  con- 

version of  weights  and  measures.  l)ihliogra|)liy  and 
inde.K.  I’rice.  cloth.  $:5.()0.  Poston:  American  Pho- 
tographic Pnblishing  (.'ompany, 

'I'liere  is  no  question  that  the  day  is  coming  when 
most  pictures  made  hy  photogra|)hy  will  be  in  natural 
colors  and  that  the  processes  recpiired  to  produce  them 
will  1)6  within  the  mental  and  financial  reach  of  the 
average  amateur  i)hotographer.  Slowly  but  surely, 
this  day  is  drawing  neairer.  One  has  but  to  reail 
“Practical  Color  Photography”  by  E.  J.  Wall  to  be- 
come aware  of  the  remarkable  |)rogre.ss  that  has  been 
made  in  the  past  few  years. 

In  this  late.st  addition  to  tlie  works  on  color-photog- 
raphy. Mr.  Wall  coTifines  himself  strictly  to  methods 
and  formuhe  which  he  has  testeil  personally  in  practise. 
.Vs  far  as  jjossible.  all  historical  and  theoretical  data 
have  been  omitteil.  In  short,  the  book  is  filled  almost 
exclusively  with  tried-out  facts  that  will  enable  the 
reader  to  stej)  into  a darkroom  with  the  assurance  that 
what  he  has  reail  will  hel])  him  to  make  a success  of 
color-photography.  There  are  uineteeu  chapters  of 
practical  information,  .\mong  these  may  be  mentioned 
'I'he  Spectrum.  Sensitive  Plates.  Color-Eilters.  The 
Darkroom,  The  Camera  and  Exposure,  Subtractive, 
Imbibition,  lielief,  Mordantiug-and-Toning  I’rocesses. 
'I'hree-Color  Lantern-Slides  and  de.scriptions  of  the 
Eippmann,  Seebeck  and  other  |)rocesses.  The  final 
cha])ter  discus.ses  Kiuematograiitiy  in  (.'olors  with  a 
review  of  its  history  and  a consideration  of  its  future 
possibilities.  The  table  of  Conversion  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  Pibliograjjhy,  Possible  Sources  of 
\hirious  Dyes  and  Index  complete  a volume  that  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  "stiU''  or  motion-picture  pho- 
togi'apher  who  wishes  to  be  well-informed.  Mr.  Wall's 
descriptions  of  proce.sses  are  written  in  a.  clear,  non- 
tecluucal  style  that  will  enable  the  a\crage  reader  to 
gras))  the  subject  without  constant  reference  to  the 
diclionar\-.  ddie  book  is  well  jirinted  and  neall.\- 
bound  111  rci  1 cloth. 


TioLUPiiiiTofUiAi'UY  — by  Cyril  F.  Lan-Davis,  h'.R.l’.S. 
Second  Edition,  reviseil  by  Lionel  Barton  Booth, 
M.A.,  l''.B..\.S.,  E.O.S.;  lit  |)ages;  seventeen  full- 
|)age  illustrations  and  .seven  diagrams  and  index. 
Biograjihical  sketch  of  the  author;  I’rice,  stilf-board 
cover,  $1.00.  London:  (ieorge  Bouticdge  Sons,  Ltd. 
In  photography,  there  is  no  more  fascinating  branch 
than  telephotography.  I'he  ability  to  ])hotogra])h 
distant,  mountains,  ships  at  sea  inaccessible  points  of 
intcre.st,  is  a couslant  soui’ce  of  delight.  In  addition 
to  these  uses,  the  telephoto-lens  is  of  great  value  to 
make  jiictnres  of  subjects  clo.se  at  hand.  Even  in  por- 
trait me,  its  use  helps  toa\'oid  distorted  hands  and  feel. 
.VIso,  the.se  lenses  are  of  great  .service  to  reproduce 
jewelry,  siiccimcns  in  natural  history,  for  astronomical 


study,  solar  iihotography  and  to  make  pictures  of 
small  olijects  of  all  kinds.  Commercially,  the  tele- 
j)hoto-leus  is  a distinct  a.s.set  to  the  photographer 
who  wishes  to  make  and  to  sell  pictures  that  are  out 
of  the  ordinary. 

In  Mr.  Lan-Davis’  practical  and  interesting  little 
x’olnme,  we  find  the  basic  principles  of  telephotog- 
raphy .set  down  clearly  and  thoroughly.  By  means 
of  illustrations  and  diagrams,  he  shows  the  advan- 
tages, as  well  as  the  limitations,  of  the  telephoto-lens. 
In  six  chaiiters  Mr.  Lan-Davis  considers  his  subject 
from  ever\’  angle.  He  explains  what  is  meant  by  the 
.scale  of  a iiicture,  jiositive  and  negative  lenses  and  tele- 
Ijhoto-lenses  in  relation  to  distant  objects.  He  de- 
.scribes  fully  some  commercial  telephoto-lenses,  vari- 
able types,  and  devotes  consideralile  space  to  the  tele- 
|)hoto-lens  in  relation  to  near  subjects,  exposure,  depth 
of  focus,  iierspective  and  tlie  swing-back,  telephoto- 
micrography, simple  meiisurements,  calculations  rules 
and  tables.  In  the  last  chapter  there  is  much  prac- 
tical information  nnrler  the  head  of  working-data. 
’Pile  reader  is  made  to  feel  that  telephotography  is 
within  his  grasp;  and  .so  it  is,  if  he  will  follow  the  prac- 
tical ailvice  of  Mr.  Liiu-Davis. 

Photo-Era  Competitions  Helped 
Him  to  Success 

Lt'sc.-ir,  Moi’ntain  P.ahk  Hraxcii, 
Albehta,  Canada.  .July  3fi,  l!)a-2. 

Dear  Mr.  Beardsley: 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  of  the  success  I have 
been  having  recently  with  my  photographs  in  exhibi- 
tions and  comi)etitions.  In  tlie  Calgary  Industrial 
Exhibition  I entered  in  three  classes,  one  entry  only 
in  each  of  Enlargements  and  Cronp  of  Six  Pictures, 
exposed,  develojied  and  jirinted  by  the  exhibitor,  and 
two  entries  in  the  class  of  Moving  Olijects.  I took 
three  first  jirizes.  the  jirize-winner  in  the  Enlarge- 
ments being  the  jiicture  of  the  Irises  which  was  given 
Honorable  Mention  by  I’uotii-Era  Magazixe  in  the 
May.  l!)ll),  comiietition,  but  has  never  yet  been  jnib- 
lislu“d.  In  the  Edmonton  Flxhibition  I entered  in  only 
two  cla.s.ses,  but  took  both  first  and  .second,  only  two 
jirizes  being  given.  In  the  class  of  Enlargements,  the 
first  jtrize  was  awarded  to  the  Moonlight  Avhich  was 
u.sed  by  I’iioto-Era  ALagazin'E  as  a cover  in  July, 
1!)20.  One  of  the  judges  told  me  that  this  is  the  finest 
jiictiire  that  has  ever  been  exhibited  here,  and  it  did 
not  take  them  but  a moment  to  decide  the  jirize-win- 
ners.  'Phe  other  class  was  Naturc-I’hotography.  in 
which  I entered  a card  bearing  sixteen  of  my  jiictures 
of  birds,  but  my  only  competitor  entered  no  less  than 
fifty-five,  and  in  many  ca.ses  the.se  were  of  rarer  birds, 
so  that  he  was  given  first.  'Phis  same  judge  told  me 
that  m\'  work  was  su|)crior  bofh  artistically  and  jiho- 
fographically,  but  the  number  of  his  jiictures  really 
swung  the  verdict,  though  they  had  to  take  a .second 
day  to  decide.  .Vs  he  has  had  some  sixteen  years'  ex- 
perience, and  all  mine  are  this  year's  work,  my  first 
in  this  dcjiai’tmcnt.  I am  well  .satisfied  to  have  made 
them  think  twice.  In  a comjictition  run  by  the  Edmon- 
ton (.'amcra  (.'lub,  which  closed  Jul\-  17.  my  Irises  took 
first  again,  and  the  judges  had  no  tlifliculty  to  arrive 
at  this  decision,  though  there  were  over  one  hundred 
jirints  .snbmittcd,  some  of  a Acry  high  order  of  merit. 
•Vs  this  is  tlie  first  exhibition  I iiave  ever  done,  and  1 
have  entered  in  no  comjietitions  save  those  in  Photii- 
Ek.a  Mag.az.i.ne,  I am  \-ery  much  iilca.sed  with  my 
success. 

Sincerely  yours. 


J.  E.  IIOR.XING. 


LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 


I’lioTofiKAPHY  lia-  come  aiiiun  to  tlie  aiil  of  tlic 
newspaper'  (luring  the  printer''  strike  tliat  is  di'- 
orcanising.  and  in  some  places  stopjnng  altogether,  the 
publication  of  important  newspapers.  There  is  nothing 
like  a change.  It  must  have  been  somewhat  diverting, 
and  even  attractive,  for  reader'  to  open  their  morning- 
|)aper.  and  instead  of  the  deadly  regularity  and  same- 
ness of  make-up  to  which  they  arc  accustomed,  find  a 
variety  of  methods  used  in  its  production.  For  instance, 
the  Shi'ffiihl  Daili/  Tihrmiph — an  important  news- 
paper in  its  district — had  an  i'sue  that  coii'i'ted  of 
four  paecs  of  the  ordinary  size,  with  some  of  the  week- 
end news,  a leading  article,  and  ten  columns  of  adver- 
tisements set  in  the  usual  way.  The  rest  of  the  jiaper 
was  composed  of  ])ietures.  ami  more  than  seven  doulde- 
eolumns  of  photoi.Taphed  typeserijit.  reproduced  by 
means  of  process-blocks.  The  lirixiol  Titiicx  mid  Mirror. 
although  informed  only  three  hours  before  the  nornud 
time  of  beginnins  work  that  their  compositors  were 
coing  on  strike,  brought  out  an  eight-|)age  paper  which 
had  a page  of  typescript  reproduced  by  photogravure. 
"Heautiful  Bath."  as  the  town  is  locally  and  lovingly 
filled,  published  no  papers  at  all.  and  crowds  as'cndilecl 
at  the  offices  to  read  the  telegrams  disjdayed.  Neecllc" 
to  add.  a Bath  Wirelc"  ( lub  has  been  formed. 

But.  since  the  war.  people  take  such  trivial  interrup- 
tion' as  the  abrui)t  cessation  of  the  daily  news  with 
comparative  eompo'Ure.  ^^e  grew  used  to  far  more 
serious  ineonvenienee'  then,  and  the  habit  of  patience 
has  evidently  come  to  stay.  If.  as  it  is  hinted,  the 
'trike  will  interfere  with  the  jnddieation  of  the  .VugU't 

railway-timetable the  general  holiday-season-  and 

the  printing  of  the  minutes  and  document'  of  the 
Wesleyan  ( onferenee.  now  taking  place  at  Sheffield, 
as  a nation  we  are  not  perturlxal. 

Houghtons  Ltd.,  the  wholesaler'  who  'Upi>ly  virtually 
everything  jdiotographie  of  British  make.  Ix-'idcs  being 
manufarturers  themselves,  have  i"Ued  a new  profes- 
sional catalog,  lately,  which  in  'ize  and  eomprelieii'ive- 
nc"  mark'  our  gradual  return  to  normal  times.  It  i' 
profusf'ly  illustraterl.  an<l  the  'ubjeels  treated  range  from 
darkr<v)m-pin'  to  photographic  machinery.  .Vlthougli 
the  iKiok  i'  double  the  'ize  of  the  la-t  catalog  sent  out. 
eompleteness  is  not  claimed  for  it.  'o  \arir)Us  an<l  multi- 
tudinous are  the  {(hotographic  el  cetera'  of  the  [(resent 
day.  Houghtons  al-o  i"Ue  a monthly  pajar  calle(| 
Tiir  P'riU  .•xdinril  Hnlhfiii.  In  the  la-t  numl(er  of  Ihi' 
live,  little  magazine,  a new  feature  has  la-en  addc(|  in 
the  s)ia[>e  of  short  hnmoroii'  'toric'  by  .Mevander 
Maekie.  F.aeh  tale  illustrates  and  elmidalC'  (|earl> 
some  knotty-  |>oint  that  i'  likely  to  trouble  [diolog- 
rapher-.  One  treat'  of  the  [wnalfics  to  l>e  suffered  if 
the  darkroom-ta[i  i'  left  running  •'in  that  [irett;,  . 'ilenl 
stream  that  hx.k'  like  a erv'lal-ro'l.  ' when  the  Waler 
IFiar'l  insja'ctor  di-'seers  the  extravagance.  .Vnolher 
show-  how  necessary  it  i'  to  regi-ler  the  fancy  name 
given  to  a 'tiidio  nii'ler  the  Ihi'inc"  NaniC'  \<l.  if 
there  i-  likely  to  la-  litigation;  and  a Ihiril  make'  (har 
• he  positive  "ipyright  of  the  -itter  in  all  neg.ili-c- 
maile  in  pur'Uanef-  of  an  onler.  whether  artnally 
ordered  from  or  not.  The  entire  magazine  'how-  that 
bn-inc"  is.  at  last,  getting  into  it'  stride.  an«l  that 
health;  competition  i'  stimulating  enter[iri'e. 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  I’lrie  MacDonald  is 
among  the  .judges  of  the  Pictorial  Section  of  the  forth- 
coming F.xhibition  of  the  Royal  Photogra|diic  Society. 
It  i.s  all  to  the  good  that  oceasioually  one  country  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  mature  ex|)erienee  of  distin- 
guished pictorial  workers  from  another,  as  if  must  tend 
to  broaden  views  and  [U'event  a too  close  adhesion  to 
what  is  often  a passing  and  local  st\le.  The  other 
members  of  the  .Judging-( 'ommittee  are  Marcus  .\dams. 
Bertram  ( 'ox.  .1.  Dudley  -lohnsou.  .Vlexander  Keighley. 
Herbert  Lambc'ii  and  .j.  F'urley  Lewis.  It  is  a strong 
committee,  and  if  [denty  of  good  work  is  sent  in.  shoidd 
result  in  a Pictorial  Section  of  high  ([uality. 

Thanks  to  tho.se  energetic  and  enl husiasl ie  members 
of  the  Professional  Photographers'  .Association.  Messrs. 
R.  \.  Speaight.  Marcus  .Adams  and  .Alexander  ( 'orbel  I . 
the  .Annual  Congress,  which  is  to  be  held  al  Princes 
Gallery  from  Se[)tend)er  11  to  l.'i.  promises  to  be  a 
great  success.  .Also  coming,  as  it  does,  al  the  beginning 
of  the  autumn,  it  may  attract  .American  visitors  to 
exhibit  their  work  or  their  g(.)ods.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  one  afternoon  shoidd  be  s|)ent  in  visiting  the  Salon 
and  the  Ibiyal  Photogra|.)hie  Society,  whose  exliibitions 
will  be  on  at  the  same  time.  There  is  eviih-nlly  going  to 
be  a perfect  "jandioree"  of  [)hotogra|>hy  and  [ihotog- 
raphers  in  London  next  month,  and  we  are  led  to 
expect  all  kinds  of  amazing  and  exciting  develo|)menls 
from  such  [)nr[)osefid  meetings. 

Mr,  .A.  C.  Banfield.  at  a meeting  of  the  Roval  Photo- 
graphic .Society's  Pictorial  Gron[).  has  been  advocating 
the  '2G,  X S'o  in.  reflex  camera  for  the  serious  tourist- 
ydiotograjdier.  AA'ith  siieh  a camera  as  I he  Soho  reflex, 
he  is  able  to  eni|)loy  lenses  with  focal  lengths  varying 
from  D)  to  12  inches.  This  confirms  our  notes  of  last 
month  in  which  wc  dwelt  on  the  [(resent  [((([ndarity 
((f  the  small  camera,  (‘'[(ceiall.v  hu'  traveling.  .As  t<(  the 
l(attery  r(f  lenses.  ti((  doubt  Mr.  Banfield  is  right  h(r 
the  rrri/  seiTnis  wad'ker;  but  there  is  aindher  side  t(( 
the  (|uesti((n.  Over  and  ((ver  again,  we  have  met 
[(h((t((gra|(hers  (di  a h((liday-tri[(  with  delightful  and 
e((in[(lex  armaments  ((f  leU'es.  that  denndi'trated  tlie 
last  word  in  ingcdiuit.v  and  eom[(rehensiv(diess.  But 
we  ((ften  n((tiee(j  that  the  extra  hdises.  which  in  the(d;\ 
WKiild  suit  any  subjeet  ene<(Untere<l.  had  a way  ((f  l.ving 
(|uiet  and  nndistnrbe(l  in  their  velvet-eases.  We.  (dir- 
'■'Ivcs.  must  ((difess  in  byg(die  days  l<(  having  earrierl 
a very  res[(eelable  ViU'iety  ((f  hdis(''.  tii.at  were  tc(((  ((ften 
in  the  ranlvs  ((f  the  nneni[(h(,ve(|.  But . a las  1 nnni  is  weak 
and  fallitde.  es[(eei;dly  (di  Indidav.  and  there  will  ((ften 
be  '(due  seemingly,  al  the  nndnent.  g((od  reas(di  why 
it  i'.  ((r  (([([(ears  l((  be.  im[((("ilde  to  [dank  <h(wn  onr 
kit  and  change  the  leU'.  The  light  may  be  weakening, 
and  we  are  'lire  the  atm((s[(herie  effect  will  have  gone 
if  we  Iicsitiile:  ((r  the  [del ure'((ne  figure',  that  are  jii't 
in  the  right  [dace,  will  have  moved  (di.  .And  -o  wc 
eom[(romi'c;  U((t.  [(erha[(s.  b(dng  in  the  ( hi"  of  the  nio'l 
serious  [(holograydiers.  WC  reduce  onr  oiiltit  to  the 
'Unydcst.  taking  wh.'il  the  goiF  give  ii';  for  after  all. 
[detiires  run  be  made  with  the  most  orilinar;.  camera 
I'he  re<lneti((ii  in  onr  hotne  [lO'tal  ralc'.  I ' 
letters  aii(|  ^d.  on  [(osleard'.  we  hear  ha'  'timnlated 
eriorm'di'l;.  the  'cniling  of  both  (ar<l'  and  leller'.  and 
f'oiillinird  on  /’ag'  ) 
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RECENT  PHOTO- PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


The  following  patents  are  reported  exelnsively  for 
Photo-PIra  Magazine  from  the  law  offices  of  Norman 
T.  Whitaker  of  Whitaker  Building,  Washington.  D.C., 
from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of  the  patents  may  be 
obtained  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  stam))s.  The 
patents  mentioned  below  were  those  issued  during 
the  month  of  August  from  tlie  Ihiited  States  Patent 
Office,  the  last  issues  of  which  have  been  disclosed  to 
the  ])ublic. 

Walter  Pack  of  Takoma  Park,  Maryland,  has  re- 
ceived patent,  number  1.4'24, 7.3(1,  on  a Sensitized- 
Pflement  Package  for  Photograiihic  Aiijiaratus. 

(Jombination  P'ilm-Camera  and  Develo]iiug-Tank 
has  been  granted  to  j\nthony  P'.  (irillone  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  patent,  number  1.4‘2f,S10. 

Patent,  number  1,4'24',S73.  a Film-Treatment  Cage 
has  been  i.ssned  to  Augustus  G.  Hoxell  of  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Leon  P'.  Pfouglass  of  Menlo  Park,  ('alifornia,  has 
invented  a Method  and  Aiiparatus  for  Producing 
Mnltii)le-]mage  Effects  in  Photograjiliy,  patent,  num- 
ber LL24,88(1. 

.Vntomatic  Pilectric  P^ilm-Cutter  has  been  issued 
jointly  to  Arthur  W.  Miller  of  Roselle  Park  and  Walter 
L.  ('onklin  of  Bonndbrook,  N.J.  Patent,  number 
l,L3.').4()o. 

Patent,  number  1.425, 450,  Pdhn-Printing  Machine, 
has  been  issued  to  Gaston  L.  Chanier  of  Jersey  City, 
N.J. 

Henry  R.  Pivans  of  lyondon,  Pingland.  has  received 
liatent,  number  1.425,461,  on  an  .Apparatus  for  Printing 
Motion-Picture  P’ilms. 

Photographic  Printing  Apparatus  patent,  numlier 
1.425,52(>.  has  been  granted  to  William  C.  Ilnebner  of 
Bnlfalo,  N.Y. 

I’atent,  number  1,425,630,  has  been  i.ssued  to  Phili- 
bert M.  Dnbief  of  Courbevoie,  P'rance,  on  an  Ajipa- 
ratusfor  the  Reiirodnction  of  Drawings  by  Artificial 
],ight. 

Rudol])h  Klein  of  Itochestcr,  N.Y.,  has  invented  a 
Photogra])hic  Shutter  patent,  number  1,425,080. 

Patent,  number  1,426,117,  Photograjihic-Prinling 
Machine,  has  been  issued  to  Julian  II.  Smith  of  Seattle, 
Washington. 

Isidor  Kitsee  of  Philadeljihia,  Pa.,  has  invented  two 
|)atents,  lirst,  number  1 .426,005,  on  Process  of  Producing 
Multicolorc(l  Screens  for  Photography.  The  other, 
number  1 ,42(i.i)!)6,  is  on  a YIethod  and  .\])i)aratus  for 
Matrices  and  for  Producing  Color  Screens  therefrom. 


Our  Contributing  Critics 

{('oniinnrd  from  Po<jc  213) 

two  models.  But  this  merit  is  vitiated  by  outstand- 
ing defects.  Note  the  |)osition  of  the  subjects'  heads; 
what  is  |)ractically  a horizontal  line  .starts  at  the  left 
margin  and  i nns  across  the  print,  the  strijie  in  the  ham- 
mock being  the  terminal  segment.  The  heads  thereon 
arc  like  two  spheres  .strung  on  a wire.  A short-focus 


lens  has  greatly  distorted  the  nearest  plane;  moreover, 
the  focus  is  not,  well  taken,  and  the  background,  sharper 
than  the  bices  of  the  models,  clamors  for  attention. 
Neither  model  is  well  posed.  We  doubt  that  the  lady, 
even  when  read  to  slee]i,  will  be  able  to  slumber  com- 
fortably. The  lighting  is  flat;  flesh-values,  nil;  other 
values  little  better.  Yariety  of  tone  neces.sary  to  give 
life  wholly  lacking.  Beet  Leach. 

The  picture  this  month  is  difficult  to  criticise  be- 
cause one  experiences  difficulty  in  finding  a .starting- 
jioint.  Generally  .speaking,  a picture  can  suffer  only 
three  main  faults:  composition,  theme  and  technique. 
Sometimes,  however — as  in  this  case — the  effect  pro- 
duced by  a jiicture  may  be  very  displeasing  and  yet 
difficult  to  analy.se. 

I believe  that  the  most  flagrant  fault  in  Mr.  Griffiths’ 
picture  is  the  ungraceful  position  of  the  lady  reclining 
in  the  hammock.  This  effect  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  fore- 
shortening. The  young  lady  absorbed  in  her  reading 
does  not  know  that,  in  leaning  to  the  left,  she  is  assist- 
ing in  the  general  effect  of  unbalance.  Both  of  them 
.seem  in  danger  of  falling,  although  the  upward  curve 
of  the  hammock  helps  a little  to  counteract  this  ten- 
dency. Still,  one’s  mind  is  not  at  ease;  for  the  hammock 
has  no  visible  means  of  support.  The  balcony,  with 
its  obtru.sive  lines,  insi.sts  on  carrying  the  eye  up  into 
the  upper  left  corner,  whereas  the  eye  very  naturally 
desires  to  remain  anfl  watch  the  impending  fall.  As 
a re.sult,  we  have  an  annoying,  if  not  painful,  conflict. 
Commendable  in  this  print,  however,  are  the  soft  tonal 
qualities.  Had  the  photographer  been  as  succes.sful 
with  the  artistic  as  he  was  with  the  technical  side, 
there  would  lie  general  praise. 

George  A.  Beane,  Jr. 


London  Letter 

[Continued  from  preceding  page) 

should  do  .something  to  revive  the  picture-postcanl 
business  that  has  been  languishing  under  the  absurdly 
high  inland  po.stage  of  \}<2d.  From  a continental 
source  we  glean  that  we  are  likely  soon  to  revert  to 
penny  iiostage  for  letters  up  to  one  ounce  in  weight, 
and  it  is  also  forecasted  that  a similar  price  will  be 
charged  to  the  United  States  in  the  near  future. 

'I'here  is  talk  of  a F'ir.st  Irish  Salon  of  Photography 
in  the  Metroiiolitan  School  of  Art.  Dublin,  in  August; 
but  uide.ss  the  Irish  Parliament  has  been  able  to  meet, 
and  things  are  more  .settled,  it  .seems  hardly  likely  that 
Irish  peojile  can  devote  their  minds  to  such  a peaceful 
pursuit  as  photography.  However,  feeling  between 
the  National  .Vrniy  and  the  Irregulars  .seems  so  good, 
that  ill  sjiite  of  the  shootings  and  the  wide  destruction 
of  property,  we  should  not  be  surjiri.sed,  when  once 
hostilities  cease,  if  the  contending  elements  devoted 
their  attentions  as  energetically  to  the  succe.ssfni  run- 
ning of  the  First  Salon  as  they  have  to  the  breaking  of 
each  other’s  heads. 
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The  Tale  of  a Portrait-Lens 

AUGUST  KRUG 


OEBEGOXf]  and  pathetic  behind 
the  unwaslied  jilate-glass  window 
it  lay.  a symbol  of  outworn  nse- 
fnlness.  AVcarily  it  seemed  to 
shrink  within  the  tarnished  brass 
of  its  mount,  and  the  clear  glass  in  its  cells  was 
dulled  with  the  passing  of  years.  There  was  not 
a more  uninteresting,  drat)  unit  among  all  the 
heterogeneous  collection  in  the  show-window 
upon  which  fell  the  shadows  of  the  three  golden 
globes  swuiging  idly  over  the  shop-entrance. 
It  consorted,  unwanted,  forgotten,  and  all  but 
obsolete,  with  the  discarded  and  nndesired  of 
a hundred  different  fields  of  labor. 

A cheerless  picture,  indeed,  with  an  outlook 
no  less  cheerless;  yet.  what  of  the  past.'  Mho 
can  tell  of  the  lineaments  the  old-fashioned  lens 
has  drawn — rich  man.  poor  man.  beggar-man. 
thief:  with  what  williiurness  it  had  responded  to 
the  touch  of  the  skilled  finger  upon  its  focus- 
ing-pinion.  endowing  with  permanence  the 
fleeting  expression?  In  its  half-century  or  more 
of  existence,  how  many  mortals  have  there  been 
with  cause  to  thank  that  derelict  fiit  of  glass  and 
metal  for  its  part  in  producing  a faithful  likeness 
of  a deyiarted  loveil  one.' 

On  one  side  of  the  plate-glass  partition,  the 
march  of  Time  jiroceeded  undisturbed — meas- 
uredly — dustily — why  bother  to  keep  the  window 
clean  when  the  dust,  by  conccalina  defects  under 
its  kindly  coat,  increased  the  price'  to  be  a'kerl 
for  the  articles  which  had  founil  their  wa>'  to  this 
port  of  unavailinc  hopes.' 

Outside,  the  tide  r>f  traffic  roared  and  nimbler] 
along  the  Bowery,  detaching  now  anrl  then  an 
individual  who  woukl  pazf  perfunctorily  over 
the  dingy  assortment  in  tlie  windriw.  unmovrrl. 
for  the  most  part,  fiy  the  caliprTs.  aecorrlions. 
umbrellas,  drafting  instniments  or  leii'es.  yet. 
yielding  to  the  fascination  rif  thr>  hr>ck-shr>y) 
winrlow  whicli  Alan  finrls  it  so  har'l  to  resist. 


Erom  the  time  he  stamls.  as  a bo>'.  with  a heart 
yearning  for  the  battered  brass-cornet  hang- 
ing besitle  trays  of  unnoticed  jewelrx-.  up  to  the 
memoralde  occasion  when  his  wife  sees  fit  tn 
warn  him.  in  no  uncertain  jihra.seology.  of  the 
inadvisability  of  sjientling  too  much  time  in  front 
of  the  loan-office,  lest  public  opinion  incline  to 
the  belief  that  he  has  just  emergerl  therefrom, 
the  lure  of  the  hoek-shop  window  with  its  tar- 
nished treasures  is  potent,  indeed. 

It  drew  the  A'outh.  one  fine  S|)ring  afternoon. 
He  was  .sauntering  easily-  down  the  Bowery,  on 
his  wa\-  from  Cooper  Union,  refreshing  himself 
by  jia.ssing  glimjises  of  the  window-displays 
winch  line  the  avenue,  tho.se  of  dingy  jiawn- 
shops  alternating  with  those  of  tlie  most  modern 
of  electric  lighting-fixture  e.stablislnnents.  garish 
in  their  artificial  brilliance.  He  .stojiped  liefore 
our  fiawnshof).  fierhaps  because  it  was  a trifle 
dingier  than  the  rest,  and  stood  for  a few  minutes 
looking  at  the  lens,  yieering  through  the  dimmed 
gla.ss  which  shut  him  off  from  it.  The  sun  shone 
brightly  into  the  window,  and  the  three  daue- 
ing.  circular  shadows  lent  a .sparkle  to  the  tar- 
nished lirass  which  finally  made  ii[)  the  A'outh's 
mind  for  him,  for  he  turned  suddenly  and  en- 
tered the  ding\  -looking  shop. 

A small,  dark  scion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  stood 
rubbing  his  hands  behind  the  counter,  waiting 
until  the  Aoiith's  eyes  should  accu'tom  them- 
selves to  the  change  from  bright  sunlight  to  semi- 
darkness.  ,\n  oily  smile  adornerl  his  sharj)  fea- 
tures: here  was  a gentleman-customer  come  to 
buy.  not  one  of  those  hard-ups  tr\iug  yet  to 
swindle  an  hone.st  jiawnbroker  out  of  se\-en  dol- 
lars on  a goki  watch  that  is  worth  no  more  e\en 
than  thirty  dollars. 

"Ehl  (r'd  afternoon.  " 'aid  he  finally,  neser 
ceasing  the  circular  motion  of  his  hands.  I he  one 
within  the  other.  “tYhat  will  yon  have  I 'hould 
do  for  you  tfKlay.'  ’ This  i\as  calculated  to  make 


the  Youth  feel  at  ease,  as  though  he  were  an 
old  and  valued  patron  of  the  house. 

The  Youth,  however,  was  somewhat  diffident. 
This  was  an  experience  for  him,  since  pawn- 
shops were  rather  out  of  his  line.  “Why,”  he 
said  uncertainly,  almost  regretting  the  impulse 
which  had  brought  him  to  the  shop,  “I  would 
like  to  find  out  the  price  of  one  of  the  lenses  in 
the  window  there — ” 

“Sure,  yes!"  came  the  ready  assent.  “Which 
one  was  it  you  was  meaning.^” 

If  the  Youth  had  heen  more  accustomed  to 
the  usages  of  purchasing  in  pawn-shops,  he  would 
not  have  indicated  his  choice  as  readily  as  he 
did.  For  in  such  emporiums,  the  price  of  an 
article  is  in  direct  proportion  to  its  desirability, 
or,  in  other  words,  its  value  to  the  buyer.  The 
seller's  intuition  in  respect  to  this  value  is  un- 
canny, and  with  the  inherent  aptitude  for  bar- 
gaining ])ossesscd  by  the  race,  the  purchaser 
who  saves  money  is  fortunate,  indeed.  There 
is,  however,  as  the  man  who  loves  to  mix  proverbs 
would  say,  a Frovidence  watching  over  those 
M'ho  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,  and  this 
Ih-ovidonce  provided  for  our  Youth. 

Giving  the  lens  a surreptiticnis  wipe,  as  he  re- 
moved it  from  the  window,  the  pawn-broker  set 
it  down  between  them  on  a little  felt-mat,  aiid 
deliverefl  himself  of  a modicum  of  sales-talk  be- 
fore ])ermitting  the  Youth  to  handle  it.  “Such  a 
tine  lens  they  don't  make  it  no  more  nowadays. 
Feel  how  heavy  and  strong  it  is!” 

The  Youth  weighed  it  in  his  palm,  and  it  was 
even  as  claimed.  With  mind  educated  from 
much  looking  in  at  i)hoto-snpj)ly  house  windows 
and  much  reading  of  books  photographic,  he 
was  inclined  to  doubt,  however,  that  the  exces- 
sive weight  was  an  advantage  or  tliat  the  moilern 
lenses  were  so  much  inferior.  He  therefore  held 
his  i)cace,  having  wit  enough  to  classify  the  state- 
ment in  its  projjer  jdace  as  sales-hokum.  With- 
out a word  he  ])ulled  a rule  from  his  j>ocket  and 
measured  the  diameter  of  the  lens-glasses,  after 
which  he  focused  tlie  window  of  the  sho|)  on  an 
envelope,  and  measured  the  back-focus. 

"Inch  and  a half  into  six  inches  goes  four  times.'' 
lie  muttered  to  liimself.  “An  F/4  Fetzval  lens, 
sure  enough,  lietwcen  six-  and  seven-inch  focus, 
near  as  J can  make  out.  Why,  the  blamed 
tiling  is  iiearl,\'  six  inches  hnig — and  heavy! 
AVhy, — ” lie  left  the  sentence  unfinished. 

Tlic  jiawn-broker  solemnly  watched  the  ])cr- 
forniance,  noted  the  evident  tallying  of  the  lens 
w itli  specifications,  and  decided  to  add  two  dol- 
lars to  the  jirice  he  had  intended  to  ask. 

d’lie  ^'oiith  finished  his  insjrcction  of  the 
lens  by  going  over  it  for  scratches  and  dents, 
and  seeing  that  the  rack-and-pinion  focusing- 


attachment  was  in  working-order.  He  had 
studied  photography — really  studied,  not  snap- 
shooting, YOU  know — for  over  six  months  of  his 
almost  eighteen  years,  so  that  the  examination 
he  gave  the  lens  was  especially  thorough.  He 
looked  up  finally.  “How  much  for  this.^”  he 
asked  directly,  thus  again  betraying  his  in- 
experience in  hock-shop  bargaining. 

The  pawn-broker  saw  the  desire  in  the  eager 
eyes,  and  added  a dollar  to  the  mental  estimate. 
“Eight  dollars,  special  to  you,”  he  said  with  af- 
fected nonchalance,  while  keeping  his  keen  eyes 
fixed  on  those  of  the  Youth. 

Now,  at  the  time  of  this  tale,  334  x I34  plates 
were  obtainalile  for  twenty  cents  a dozen,  and 
amateur  photographers  were  wont  to  object 
strenuously  when  the  price  of  hydrokinone  and 
of  pyro  rose  to  nine  cents  an  ounce,  in  ounce-lots. 
Metol  substitutes  were  unknown.  A dollar  was 
a unit  of  purchasing-power  that  meant  some- 
thing. It  would  l)uy  a day’s  labor,  and  com- 
manded a certain  amount  of  respect  in  a grocery- 
store  or  haberdasherv. 

The  Y outli,  therefore,  had  felt  rather  affluent 
u|)on  entering  the  shop  with  two  dollars  and 
seventy-eight  cents  crowding  his  wallet:  certainly 
he  had  not  exjiected  such  a casual  death-blow 
to  his  hopes  of  owning  the  lens. 

"What!”  he  gasj)cd,  horrified.  “Eight  dol- 
lars.^ Go  on!  For  that  dirty  old  relic?  Not 
on  your  life!”  Unwittingly  he  had  adopted  the 
cmTcct  tactics,  which  he  made  more  effective 
than  usual  by  his  ai)parent  sincerity.  He  laid 
the  lens  back  on  the  felt-mat  with  reluctance, 
and  with  a muttered  "Thanks,  anyway.”  he 
preiiared  to  leave. 

He  was  only  half-way  to  the  door  when  the 
jiawn-broker,  galvanized  into  sudden  action, 
came  running  from  behind  the  counter  and 
caught  him  jiersuasively  by  the  lapels  of  his  coat, 
standing  liefore  him  in  such  manner  that  he  coidd 
further  his  progress  toward  the  door  only  by 
resoriing  to  ])hysical  violence.  The  Youth 
stojiped,  tried  to  back  away,  stood  still. 

He  caught  ])hrases  here  and  there  of  the  pawn- 
broker's uninterrupted  flow  of  language,  “ — 
jilease  don't  go  yet — such  a fine  lens — make  us 
an  offer  lens  is  just  what  you  want — ” and 
felt  himself  being  j)ushcd  gently  toward  the 
counter  whereon  lay  the  lens. 

"No!”  he  exclaimed  with  some  irritation,  en- 
deavoring to  shake  off  the  detaining  hands.  “I 
don't  \\ant  it,  I tell  you.  Why,  it's — it's — ” 
he  cast  about  wildly  for  something  he  could  say, 
tnillifiil  yet  dclrimental,  "it  has  no  diaphragm — 
no  iris— not  even  Waterhouse  stops^" 

"Fll  tell  >’ou.”  suggested  the  jiawn-broker 
with  the  air  of  one  solving  the  knottiest  kind  of 
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a prol)lem.  “You  make  me  an  offer  for  this 
fine  lens  as  is — with  a nice  leather-cover  for  it, 
hut  iKj  j)orterhouse  diagrams  or  nothin’  like  that. 
You  make  me  an  offer.”  He  paused  expectantly. 

“Dollar  and  a half,”  hazarded  the  Youth  des- 
perately, trying'  to  push  past  and  gain  the  door. 

“Oi  well!”  cried  the  pawn-hroker,  raising  his 
hands  and  rolling  his  eyes  in  well-simnlated 
horror.  “A  dollar  and  a half — no,  no!  Make 
it  two-fifty — you'll  take  it.^”  he  wheedled. 

“Nojie:  dollar  ’n’  a half — that’s  all,”  and  there- 
with the  Youth  broke  the  hold  and  made  for 
the  door  with  rapid  steps. 

“Wait — stop!  A dollar  and  a half — it’s 

yours!"  hastily  conceded  the  pawn-hroker.  Ir- 
resolutely the  Youth  teetered  on  the  iloor-sill: 
hesitated,  ami  was  lost.  The  pawn-broker  es- 
corted him  ceremoniously  over  to  the  counter, 
wrajjjiefl  tlie  lens  in  newspaper  with  a flourish,  and, 
recei\'ing  his  dollar  and  a half,  held  the  door  open 
as  the  Youth  passed  into  the  Spring  sunshine,  and 
slowly  threaded  his  way  through  the  hurrying 
Bowery  throng. 

d'he  realization  dawned  that  he  was  the  owner, 
actually,  of  an  F/-t  Petzval  iiortrait-lens,  the 
latest  addition  to  his  photographic  ecjuipment, 
\\  hich  already  consistc'd  of  a 4 x 5 hand-camera 
(second-hand:  cost,  five  dollars)  fitted  with  a 
lens  nhich  gave  sharp  pictures,  to  be  sure,  and 
had  enormous  depth  of  focus;  tmt  which,  as 
far  as  speed  was  concerned,  left  much  to  be 
desired.  With  his  head  filled  with  visions  of 
future  attainment  in  the  line  of  portraiture,  the 
'Yiiitli  betook  himself  homeward.  For  the  sjiace 
of  several  weeks  he  kept  his  sjiare  moments  oc- 
(U])ied  by  ineffectual  attemjits  to  reconcile  a 
four-inch  lens  flange  and  an  ineh-and-a-half 
lens-board.  Exjieriments  wifh  the  front-lioard 
l■emo^■ed  and  the  lens  fastemsl  in  place  with 
ailhesive  tape,  the  whole  atfaJr  being  subsequently 
swathed  in  foeusing-eloths,  were  next  essayed, 
with  ix-sults,  to  say  the  least,  of  a very  depress- 
ing kind,  d’lie  business  of  focusing,  hitherto 
so  easy,  develojied  unexpected  difficulties.  Ears 
had  a peculiar  tendency  to  ajipear  as  though 
eoiistrueted  of  a,  particularly  fuzzy  variety  of 
cotton  when  nose  and  eyes  were  focused  shaiqily, 
and  there  was  no  friendly  iris-diaphragm  to  turn 
to  in  such  an  emergency. 

'I’liere  were  other  difhenities,  too.  For  some 
reason  or  other,  the  camera  had  to  be  pushed 
light  ii|)  close  to  the  sitter  when  a “large  head” 
was  to  be  made,  and  somehow,  although  the  ex- 
liosure  was  right,  and  development  carried  to 
just  the  ])roper  lengths,  good  jirints  made  '11111 
nicely  mounted,  there  was  always  a eertain  some- 
thing about  the  jiictnres  which  kejit  them  from 
being  entirely  a.ece])table  as  portraits  of  (he  sit- 


ters. The  Youth  could  not  explain  it  or  account 
for  it.  but  the  fact  remained  and  was  attested  by 
the  Jiictnres.  The  noses  all  seemed  sort  of  large 
and  the  ears  small  and  sometimes  missing  al- 
together— a most  inexplicable  jihenomenon. 

After  the  novelty  of  the  pos.session  of  an  F/4 
lens  wore  off,  these  unforeseen  items,  added  to 
the  biggest  one  of  all,  the  difficulty  of  manijni- 
lation,  the  inconvenience  of  focusing  and  then 
wrajijiing  the  camera  in  the  focusing-cloth  and 
fucking  it  in  as  carefully  as  ever  babyw'as  cradled, 
before  inserting  the  plateholder,  all  rather  preju- 
diced the  Youth  against  the  luckless  objective. 
Of  course,  it  did  not  look,  perched  proudly  on  the 
camera-front,  like  the  lens  wdiich  had  lain  for 
so  long  in  the  hock-shop  window:  it  had  been 
cleaned  and  polished  until  it  shone.  Still,  he 
seemed  to  get  better  results  with  the  old  lens, 
and  results  count.  He  didn’t  care  about  mak- 
ing jiortraits,  anyway.  It  was  a thankless  job. 
It  w^as  getting  to  be  so  that  people  would  not  sit 
for  him  any  more,  even  when  promised  half-a- 
dozen  j)rints  or  so.  Of  course,  the  lens  got  the 
blame  for  all  the  trouble. 

It  was,  therefore,  relieved  from  active  duty, 
and  relegated  to  an  ob.scure  corner  of  a chiffonnier- 
drawer,  there  to  languish  for  a period  of  years, 
unchanged  amid  jjerijetiial  change.  The  Youth 
grew  uj)  and  jjassed  his  majority,  waxing  wise  and 
skilled  in  the  art  of  ijhotograjihy : cameras  nu- 
merous and  good  flid  he  j)osse.ss,  and  of  lenses  he 
had  a j>lenteous  store.  In  theory  and  practice 
alike  did  he  excel:  the  years  had  brought  him 
i ncreased  knowledge. 

On  a certain  rainy  Saturday  afternoon,  his 
customary  outing  with  a camera  jiostponed  on 
account  of  wet  grounds,  the  Youth,  actuated  by 
the  great  American  desire-to-kuow-how-it-works, 
decided  to  dissect  a lens.  The  idle  whim  of  an 
idle  moment  was  no  sooner  thought  of  than  acted 
iijjon.  What  more  suitable  than  that  the  an- 
cient Petzval,  having  outlived  its  usefulness, 
should  lie  offered  uj)  for  the  .sacrifice.^ 

Shortly  the  cells  w ere  scattered  over  the  table- 
lojj,  and  the  glasses  of  the  front-combination 
were  being  juried  apart.  Iride.scent  markings 
showed  as  the  balsam  yielded,  and  the  net  re- 
sult was  four  jiieccs  of  glass  and  a j)lenitude  of 
brass-] larts  and  screws. 

"Hum!”  cogitated  the  Youth.  We’ll  keep  on 
calling  him  that.  “Nothing  very  comjilicated 
about  all  this.  But  then — what  can  you  cxjiect 
for  a dollar  and  hahl” 

A good  deal  of  rubbing  and  a little  alcohol 
finally  cleared  the  hardened  balsam  from  the 
glass,  and  the  Youth  idly  fitted  the  glas.ses  to 
each  other,  d'here  were  two  negative  glasses, 
one  a.  |)lano-coiieave,  and  two  of  jiositive  sign,  one 
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of  which  was  practicall\'  ])lano-convex.  Curi- 
ously enough,  tlie  curxatures  of  two.  one  eacli 
of  positive  and  negative,  appeared  to  he  the  same, 
hut  eomplcmentary  of  course,  so  that  when  the 
Youth  sujierposed  them,  hehold.  the  result  was 
no  lens  at  all  I One  sini])ly  neutralised  the  other, 
giving  in  effect  a single  flat  piece  of  glass  a little 
more  than  a (piartcr  of  an  inch  thick. 

“Very  interesting."  mused  the  Youth.  “But 
hold  on  a minute.  .\  i>ositive  and  a negative 
element  which  neutralise  each  other — where  have 
I heard  of  that  heing  done.'  A negative  lens 
comhined  with  a positive  one  makes  a telephoto 


data-sheet.  “AVhat'll  I ha^■e  when  I've  finished, 
and  what'll  I do  with  it?'’  he  asked  himself,  and 
prepared  ])encil  and  j)aper  to  reeonl  his  answers. 

“There  has  Been  no  attemiit  at  correction  of 
the  elements,  so  that  1 shall  ha\e  a soft-focus 
lens.  Of  course.  I already  have  a eoii])le  of  those, 
hut  this  latest  one  will  not  be  an  ordinary  lens, 
for  a reason  which  gives  it  two  advantages  of 
im])ortanee.  since  iioTie  of  my  other  lenses  j)os- 
sesses  even  one  of  them. 

“The  lens  is  a tele])hoto-lens  in  |)riuei])le,  and 
this  means,  first  of  all.  that  the  e(|uivalent  focus 
of  the  lens  can  he  changed  at  will.  Thus,  if  I 
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lens — true — but  tliis  neutralisation-business — ah  I 
With  an  air-space  between  I Eureka!  That's 
the  principle  of  the  I)allmeyer-B(  rgheim.  the 
first  lens  espeeiaily  designed  to  jirotluce  softness 
of  focus.  The  rpiestion  is.  will  my  combination 
work?  Have  I accidentally  stiimblerl  upon  a 
I )allmeyer-P>ergheim  lens?" 

He  fpiiekly  extemjiorised  a lens-mount  from 
a couple  of  cardboard  tubes,  and  fastenerl  the 
newly  organized  soft-fi>eus  lens  temjiorarily  to 
a view-camera  front-Vioard.  .\  half-hour  was 
then  spent  in  xarious  a'ljustmenfs  of  the  eom- 
fiinations.  some  weird  effects  being  obtained  on 
the  focusing-sereen.  and  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
a perspiring  Youth  it  was  who  witlnlrew  hi- 
head  from  under  the  foeu-ing-eloth  ami  remarked. 
“AAhew!  I'm  warm!  But  it  work'!  " 

The  accuracy  of  his  er)nclusion'  being  thu'  ex- 
perimentall.v  verified,  the  'A'outh  sat  down  to 
study  his  make-shift  lens  and  his  hastily  penciled 


want  a nine-incli  lens  for  a foiir-liy-fivo  jilale.  I 
can  adjust  the  separation  of  the  glasses  to  gi\e 
me  this  focal  length  just  as  readih'  as  I can 
obtain  an  eighteen,  twent\-four.  or  fourti'cn- 
ineh  equivalent  focus.  The  wider  the  glasses 
are  sejiarated.  the  less  the  focal  length  will  be. 
\ long-focus  gives  a eomjiaet  lens,  but  a sliort- 
foeus  will  extend  the  combination  somewhat. 

“I'o  be  sure,  (his  proeeerling  means  that  al- 
though the  actual  working-ajiert nre  remains  the 
same,  its  nominal  or  1'  value  elianges  with  each 
change  in  focal  length.  The  amount  of  this 
change  can  be  figured  out  readily,  though,  and  a 
little  table  eonqnled  for  guidance,  .\nother 
practical  limitation  to  the  ad\:intages  of  theory 
will  be  impos<‘d.  loo.  because  the  diffusion  will 
be  too  great  at  full  opening  with  the  'inaller 
focal  Icngtlis.  and  nine  inches  will  jirobably 
be  the  shortest  I can  use. 

“dhe  other  advantage  is  ,abo  a jirojicrly  of  the 


teleplioto-lens,  and  is  due  to  tlic  fact  tliat  the 
optical  ceiitre  of  a telephoto-combination  is  not 
situated  iu  close  proximity  to  the  diaphragm, 
as  is  commonly  the  case,  particularly  with  rajiid 
rectilinears  and  single  lenses;  but  is  situated  some 
distance  out  in  front  of  the  lens,  depending  on 
the  focal  length,  of  course.  This  permits  the 
use  of  a lens  of  long  focal  length  with  a compara- 
tively short  hellows-extension.  I shall,  how- 
ever, jjrohahly  adjust  my  lens  and  camera  so 
that  for  ordinary  landscape-work  I shall  lie  using 
jiractically  the  whole  of  the  bellows,  thus  get- 
ting the  bciiefit  of  the  longest  focal  length  usable 
on  the  camera. 

"Now,  since  the  curves  of  both  glasses  arc  of 
rather  short  railius,  diffusion  due  to  spherical 
aberration  will  be  great.  This  is  desirable  for 
landscapes,  because  here  a fairly  good  amount 
of  diffusion  should  be  obtainable  at  a small 
aperture,  let  us  .say  F K>.  This  combination  of 
reasoualile  diffusion  with  a low  sto]i-value  is 
just  the  ojiposite  rec|uircmcut  to  that  of  jior- 
traiture,  each  field  of  work  needing  a lens  best 
suited  to  it. 

"On  the  whole,  then,  I think  I have  done  a 
fair  afternoon's  work.  When  I get  a brass- 
mounting  fixed  uj)  so  that  the  se[)aration  of  the 
glasses  can  be  changed,  and  get  some  .sort  of  a 
diaiihragm  rigged  up.  I ought  to  have  a very 
good  land.scape-lcus." 

With  that  the  Youth  busied  himself  and  soon 
had  his  own  model  soft-focus  lens  permaucutly 
mountcfl  and  in  shape  for  serious  work.  The 
okl  barrel  was  cut  iu  two,  aiifl  a new  brass-tube 
was  machined  to  make  a sliding  fit  inside  one 
of  the  halves.  The  two  gla.sses  were  mounted 
iu  cells  which  screwed  into  the  cuds  of  the  tubes. 
The  aiuouut  of  separation  reijuired  was  deter- 
miiicil  by  trial  and  error,  and  the  positions  for  each 
focal  length  etched  f>u  the  inner  tube.  When 
adjusted,  the  tubes  were  held  rigidly  iu  jilace 
by  a f fmmb-screw.  There  was  some  difficulty 
with  the  diaphragm,  as  its  position  theoretically 
should  have  \aried  with  the  focal  length;  but 
its  location  was  .settled  arbitrarily,  once  and  for 
all,  with  no  jicrccjitiblc  effect  on  the  ilcfinitiou. 


Then  one  day  the  Youth  packed  up  his  eight- 
by-ten,  with  a staunch  tripod,  and  wandered 
afield  to  test  the  lens.  He  does  not  believe  in 
making  a multiplicity  of  exposures,  particularly 
when  using  his  eight-by-ten;  but  the  negatives 
he  obtained  that  day  were  very  .sati.sfying. 

He  finished  a number  of  prints,  and  showed 
them  to  the  Official  Critic  at  the  Club  one  even- 
ing. This  awe.some  individual  had  on  his  rub- 
ber-apron and  was  jireparing  for  a developing- 
orgy,  but  he  stopped  in  the  middle  of  his  mix- 
ing and  let  the  suliihite  cake  as  it  would  while 
he  examined  the  prints  which  the  Youth  handed 
him  for  his  criticism. 

He  ran  them  over  hurriedly  at  first,  then  more 
carefully  the  second  time.  On  the  third  round 
he  in.spectcd  each  one  minutely,  holding  it  close 
one  instant  and  farther  away  the  next;  scpiinted 
through  his  haml  in  the  orthodox  manner,  then 
laid  them  all  out,  side  by  side  upon  the  table. 

"Ouality-work.  my  boy,"  he  said  apprecia- 
tively. "I'm  not  going  to  jump  on  you  very 
hard  becau.se  of  the  com[)ositioual  defects;  there 
are  not  many  and  they're  ea.sy  to  get  rid  of — 
besides,  I know  these  are  just  proofprints. 
They're  nice,  though;  the  chemical  (piality  from 
start  to  finish  is  miglify  good.  But  the  lens- 
work  is  what  appeals  to  me.  A quiet  soft-focus 
softness,  without  excessive  fuzziness  anywhere 
in  the  print,  is  what  I like  to  see — and  you’ve 
got  it  here.  I know  what  len.ses  you  have — I 
have  some  of  the  .same — and  some  day  you’re 
going  to  show  me  how  to  get  effects  like  this 
with  them." 

"I'll  be  glad  to,"  .said  the  Youth.  “But  this 
is  another  lens  entirely,  sir.  I’m  glad  you  like 
the  (piality,  l(ccau.se  I was  more  than  eager  to 
make  good  on  tliis  lens." 

"New  lens,  cli.^"  grumbled  the  Official  Critic, 
"Well,  I sujiposc  I shall  have  to  get  one.  Noth- 
ing like  having  all  the  modern  improvements.” 

A little  smile  showed  itself  for  a moment  on 
the  face  of  the  Youth.  He  was  thinking  of  a 
tarnished  liit  of  brass  and  dusty  glass,  symbol 
of  outworn  ii.sefulness,  resting  in  the  shadows 
of  three  idly  swinging  golden  globes. 
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Smith  vs.  S truss 


Friend  Cliaricy  lias  a Smitli-inade  lens. 
While  ]{()bert  owns  a St  mss; 

And  every  time  they  chance  to  meet. 
They  fnss  and  fuss  and  fuss. 


For  Charles  maintains  no  other  lens 
That  man  lias  ever  made 
Can  equal  that  which  Smith  has  "round, 
( )r  cast  it  in  the  shade. 


Idle  Foil  with  vehemence  contends 
The  Struss  lens  has  no  peer. 

Ami  that  its  work  will  he  excelled 
He  never  needs  to  fear. 


They  prate  of  softness  and  of  depth. 

When  everything  is  muzzy. 

And  say  the  print  has  atmosphere. 
AMien  it  is  only  fuzzy. 


Aiifl  so  they  cpiarrel  and  they  fuss. 

From  early  morn  till  night; 

While  each  asserts  the  other's  wrong. 
And  he  alone  is  right. 


But  one  day  I took  to  the  cluli 
-\  print  so  ]>oor.  so  awful. 

If  Td  been  hanged  for  making  it. 

^ on  would  have  'aid  twas  lawful. 


So  woggly-woozy  was  the  thing. — 
Now,  really.  I'm  quite  serious, — 

One  glance  at  it  would  make  yon  reel. 
From  two  you'd  grow  delirious. 

When  Bol)  and  Charley  saw  that  print, 
They  tioth  became  ecstatic; 
ith  loving  looks  they  lingered  long. 
Their  jiraises  were  emjihatic. 

“Why.  that's  a peach!  " Friend  Charles 
exclaimed. 

In  perfect  admiration; 

“I'll  say  that  it's  some  ])ippm.  too,  " 

AVas  Bob's  asseveration. 

“I'll  bet  you  made  it  with  a Smith, " 

Said  Charley  then  to  me; 

“He  used  a Struss."  Friend  Bob  replied, 
“As  you  can  jilainly  see." 

Once  inon*  the  wordy  battle  rage<l 
Cntil  the  setting  sun. 

AA'lien  both,  all  spent,  aiijiealcd  to  me 
To  show  them  how  twas  done. 

“I'll  gladly  tell  >‘oii  both."  said  I. 

“Since  yon  my  secret  beg: 

AA  hencver  you  expose  the  jilate, 

•lust  kick  the  tripod-leg.'’ 


T'Evvoi 

Six  mooli'  have  waxed,  and  'ix  have 
waned 

Aon  twain  waee  as  of  yore 
The  liattic  of  the  Smith  and  Struss. — 
Blit  greet  me  nevermore. 


Thr  I)i  fi  lo/irr. 


I Accept  the  Challenge 

LEHMAN  WENDELL 


HOTOGRAPHERS,  amateur  as  well 
as  professional,  know  that  there  are 
two  general  types  of  lenses,  the  con- 
vertible and  the  non-convertible. 
The  convertible  lens,  as  the  name 
implies,  is  so  constructed  that  its  different  ele- 
ments can  be  used  independently.  Eor  instance, 
if  we  want  to  photograph  a certain  view  and  find 
that  the  image  is  too  small  with  the  complete 
lens,  we  can  unscrew  the  front  element  and  obtain 
a much  larger  image  with  the  rear  lens.  Some 
lenses  are  triple  convertible,  so  that  three  different 
focal  lengths  can  be  had  with  the  one  lens. 


point,  I illustrated  the  article  with  the  photo- 
graph of  a cricket,  made  with  the  rear  lens  only. 
I also  brought  out  the  point  that  for  close-up 
work  it  is  best  to  stop  down  as  much  as  possible. 

No  sooner  had  my  discovery  been  made  public, 
than  I was  challenged.  The  challenge  came  from 
men  who  evidently  understand  the  theoretical 
side  of  lenses  better  than  they  understand  the 
jjractical  side;  for  it  was  quite  evident  that  they 
had  used  their  theoretical  knowledge  only,  and 
had  not  gone  to  the  trouble  to  experiment  Muth 
the  rear  element  of  a non-convertible  lens  to  see 
whether  my  claims  were  just  or  false. 


“thunder-storm  on  MT.  BLANC  ” LEHMAN  WENDELL 


Naturally,  a convertible  lens  is  very  useful  at 
times,  as  every  photographer  knows. 

A non-convertible  lens  is  so  made  that  it  must 
always  be  us(>d  iu  its  eiitirely.  In  that  rcsjject,  it 
differs  from  the  convertible.  However,  some 
time  ago  I made  the  interesting  discovery  that  for 
very  near  work  it  /.s'  ])ossible  to  use  the  rear 
clement  of  a nou-convert ible  lens.  At  least,  that 
is  true  of  m>-  lens,  as  m cII  as  of  other  non-convert- 
ible lenses  I have  used,  though  not  of  all  of  them. 
My  own  lens  is  a Jfausch  and  Lomb  'J'essar, 
Series  Ic,  F/i.5,  .5^-inch  focus.  My  camera  is  a 
Itevolviiig-Rack  Auto  Graflcx  Junior,  "2|x,‘fj 
inches.  This  camera  is  usually  ])rovided  \vith  a 
(il-iiich  lens,  but.  1 j)refcr  a shorter  Focal  length 
because  it  enables  me  to  use  every  inch  of  the 
bellows,  a feature  mIucIi  is  indispimsable  when 
making  nature-studies.  At  the  same  time,  the 
focal  length  is  sufficient  to  ])reveut  distortion. 

1 describeil  my  discovery  in  the  July,  1!)22, 
issue  of  Photo-Eua  Magazine,  and,  to  prove  my 


The  first  challenge  came  from  a well-known 
lens-manufacturer,  to  m Iioiu  I had  sent  a ])rint  of 
my  cricket,  with  proper  exiilanation.  The  reply 
was  curt,  almost  lirusque,  as  if  to  chastise  the  lay- 
man who  had  the  effrontery  to  tell  the  lens-mauu- 
factnrer  vdiat  his  lenses  would  do.  The  idea! 
What  do  you  know  aliont  lenses,  anyhoMu^  You 
go  hoe  in  your  own  garden!  That  was  the  tone  of 
the  letter.  I was  told  that  my  discovery  was  not 
a discovery  at  all,  and  the  writer  of  the  letter 
maintained  that  the  rear  lens  could  not  be  used. 
“You  say,”  he  wrote,  “that  you  had  to  stop 
down  to  the  smallest  diaphragm-opening  in  order 
to  obtain  proper  definition,  and  by  so  doing  yon 
really  converted  your  camera  into  a pinhole- 
camera.  You  could  have  obtained  the  same 
result  with  no  lens  at  all.”  Thus  spoke  Theory. 

I’ardon  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Theorist.  I should 
have  known  better.  I apologise  profusely  and 
forever.  I bmv  in  the  dust  before  you  and 
apologise  once  more.  What  a saphead  I have 
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Mode  iriih  Complete 


Mode  rcilh  Rear  Lms 


I/)KI)  UK, If  MTMvAMtfK 
tmi>i,p;mknts  <n  \ i; \f  iiki.ok 

I.KIIMW  \\  KNDKI.I, 


SCREEN  LEH.CfAN  WENDELL 


been!  Wliat  a nimiy!  I even  disgraced  myself 
to  tlie  extent  of  writing  an  article  for  Photo-Era 
Magazine,  and  when  the  article  finally  appears. 
I discover  to  my  dismay  and  Inimiliation  that 
I am  descril)ing  a discovery  which  isn’t  a dis- 
covery. I have  disgraced  myself  anil  Phcjto-Era, 
and  have  belittled  the  intelligence  of  its  readers. 
Let  me  crawl  into  a gopher-hole  and  repent. 

Hut  while  we  are  looking  for  tlie  gopher-hole, 
let  me  do  a little  additional  experimenting,  I 
do  so  love  to  play  with  my  camera.  Yon  say 
that  I have  converted  my  camera  into  a pinhole- 
camera  and  that  I could  have  obtained  the  same 
result  with  no  lens  at  all.  That  certainly  is 
interesting.  Let  us  try  it  out,  at  once.  Eirst 
of  all.  let  us  remove  tlie  front  lens  and  focus  with 
the  rear  element  on  a small  object.  I find  that 
we  can  bring  the  camera  as  close  as  six  inches 
from  the  object.  Now,  we  remove  the  back  lens, 
lilace  the  camera  where  we  had  it  before,  sto]) 
way  down,  and  make  our  exjiosiire.  AMiat  is  the 
result!-'  A futurist’s  picture  of  a thunder-storm 
on  Mont  Blanc.  Evident l\-  the  no-lens  com- 
bination is  tine,  d'hink  of  the  wonderful  possi- 
bilities that  now  lie  at  our  feet— or  jicrhaps  they 
sit;  I don't  know.  Now  we  can  take  a iiicture  of 
".V  Nude  Descending  the  Stairs”  and  when  we 
show  it  to  some  friend  he  will  exclaim,  ‘A\ell, 
I’ll  be  jiggered.  Isn’t  that  a dandy  jiicture  of  a 
l>ig  in  a hog-wallow!”  And  some  other  friend 
will  see  the  same  picture  and  with  eyes  as  big 
as  sauc(‘rs  will  say.  "For  goodness’  sake,  \^  endell. 


how  did  you  manage  to  get  that  picture  of  Lenin 
and  the  Bolsheviki.^”  AYs;  the  no-lens  is  a good 
one.  I don’t  care  for  it,  though. 

The  second  challenge  came  from  a professional 
photographer,  a very  likable  fellow  and  an  nn- 
usually  clever  photographer,  but  ....  His 
comment  on  the  cricket-jiicture  was  this:  “You 
have  jihotographed  a very  small  object,  which 
means  that  you  have  useil  only  the  center  of 
your  Icus.  Now,  if  you  were  to  photograph  a 
large  object,  rec|uiring  the  use  of  the  entire  lens, 
you  would  find  that  only  the  center  of  the  nega- 
tive would  be  sharp,  while  the  rest  would  be  out 
of  focus  in  varying  degrees.” 

Queer  that  I never  thought  of  that!  Why  do 
other  men  always  have  to  tell  me  the  theoretical 
truths.^  Why  can’t  I think  of  them  myself.^ 
I see  more  and  more  that  I am  a regular  bone- 
head.  I,  for  one,  must  have  descended  from  the 
monkeys,  William  Jennings  and  all  others  to  the 
contrary.  Along  evolutionary  lines  my  progress 
has  been  like  that  of  the  termite,  it  has  amounted 
to  nothing  during  the  centuries.  But,  for  the 
very  reason  that  I am  related  to  the  anthropoid 
apes,  I am  filled  with  simian  curiosity,  and  I 
cannot  refrain  from  experimenting  again  with 
my  camera  to  see  how  far  astray  I have  come 
from  the  teachings  of  the  theorist.  So  I make  a 
picture  of  Lord  High  Muckamuck,  my  Chinese 
incense  goil,  as  he  sits  in  meditation  beneath  the 
• Irooping  clover-blossoms.  I first  make  a pictnre 
of  him  with  the  complete  lens,  for  the  sake  of 
comparison;  then  I make  another  picture  of  him 
with  the  rear  lens,  the  very  lens  which  the  theo- 
rist says  can’t  be  used  alone.  What  is  the  result? 
Blurred  edges?  Go  ask  the  theorist! 

The  third  challenge  came  from  a man  who 
knows  cameras  from  Q to  IM.  (We  usually  say 


Made  with  Rear  Lens 

LEira.AN  WENDELL 
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SNAIL 


from  A to  Z.  hut  since  I am  using  a Corona  type- 
writer and  like  to  he  logical.  I must  use  the  first 
and  last  letters  as  I finil  them  and  not  as  ancient 
usage  gave  them  to  me.  Pardon  the  digression.) 
This  man.  as  1 was  sav  ing,  knows  cameras  from 
to  iM.  and.  hesides  that,  he  is  a pictorial  photog- 
rapher of  high  rei)ute.  He  also  saw  my  cricket- 
picture.  and  after  he  had  hemmed  and  haweil 
sufficiently  to  tear  me  flown  from  m>'  lofty  ped- 
estal. he  commented  as  follows: 

"Yon  have  photographed  an  ohject  made  nj) 
entirely  of  curved  lines.  Try  your  rear  lens  on 
straight,  parallel  lines  and  see  what  yon  get. 
Yon  will  get  distortion,  and  the  straight  lines  will 
he  reproduced  as  curved  lines.  And  >'on.  of 
course,  know  that  the  performance  of  a lens  which 
distorts  cannot  he  improved  hy  using  smaller 
sto])s.  The  distortion  will  still  remain." 

There  it  goes  again!  Sic  iransif  gloria  minidi, 
as  Nero  said  to  his  wife  when  he  had  eaten 
too  many  green  olives.  What  do  I know  ahont 
lenses,  anyhow.'  1 am  as  ignorant  as  a hahe  in 
its  mother's  arms.  When  your  experts  l)cgin  to 
talk  about  Chromatic  Aherration.  and  Flare 
t'jjots.  and  Ihistortion.  and  Curvature  of  Fiehl. 
and  Coma,  all  I know  is  that  coma  reiiresents  a 
state  of  insensihilit\-  which  has  struck  me  flat  in 


the  face.  I am  simply  done  for  when  it  comes 
to  the  science  of  optics.  Be  that  as  it  may.  1 am 
not  going  to  give  up  exiierimenting  with  m>' 
camera  just  hecause  1 <lon't  hai>pen  to  know  any- 
thing ahont  optics.  So  I take  my  (haffex  and 
try  to  ])rove  or  disi)ro\e  the  distortion  theory. 
I focus  on  an  ordinary  window-screen,  stoj)  wa\- 
down,  and  make  my  ex[)osnre.  What  is  the  result 
this  time?  Fs  the  theorist  correct?  O.  yes.  I'm 
cpiitc  siife  he  is.  I wouldn’t  dispute  his  wortl  for 
anything.  'Tis  true  tliat  to  me  the  lines  look 
jjerfectly  straight  and  parallel,  hut  I am  sure 
that  my  eyes  are  different  from  tho.se  of  all  other 
human  heings.  The  lines  must  l»e  curved  hecause 
the  theorist  says  they  are. 

.\nd  now.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  case  rests 
with  the  jury — the  readers  of  Photo-Kk.v  M.vg.v- 
ZINE.  What  is  your  verdict?  Am  1 guilty  or  uf)t 
guilty?  Do  J go  to  the  workhouse  for  sixty  days, 
or  may  I continue  to  ])crj)lex  the  o])ticians  and 
lens-manufacturers  with  my  silly  ex])eriments 
with  my  camera  and  lens? 

All  negatives  made  with  Eastman's  Commer- 
cial Ortho  Films.  Time:  | to  '■2  min.,  depeufling 
on  time  of  da\-.  ])eveh)|)e<l  with  .Vzo  developer. 
Prints  on  gloss\’  Azo.  Fh'  & Snail  enlarged  on 
P.  M.C.  Xo.  t)’ 


The  P)ye  of  Perpetuity 

Some  eyes  there  are  that  never  see 
The  glory  of  the  sky: 

To  nature's  masterjiieces  hlind. 

They  [lass  all  heauty  hy; 

Y hile  other  eyes  there  are  that  dwell 
In  ecstasy  and  love 
On  every  flower,  hird  anfl  hush. 

The  sk>-  and  clouds  above. 

Fyc'  that  see  not — hold  naught  to  store 
In  memory's  shrine  away 
d o cherish  and  recall  at  will 
In  some  far-distant  day. 

I'he  eyes  that  'ce — in  seeing  find 
1 hat  which  they  may  review 
With  joy  that  reeollection  bring- 
,\nd  -eenc’s  of  youth  renew. 

."oine  eye-  there  are  that  never  -ee; 

Some  eye,  there  are  that  see; 
p)llt  tla  re'-  an  eye  that  -ee-  and  hold- 
Beyond  all  memory. 

d'he  len all--eeing.  er\  -tal  e]ear — 

lni])re,,e-  -ilvered  jilate- 
^^ilh  form-  di-tinet  and  heantifni; 

See,  and  - Jierpetnate,. 

WiEET.v.M  Innn.T’M. 


Some  Easy  Lessons  in  Composition 

WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 

Part  Two 

Lesson  IV.  Leading  the  Eye  into  the  Picture 


main  ])oint  of  interest  may  lie 
such  a bold  mass  of  tone  as  to 
tantly  rivet  attention;  but  where 
5 does  not  happen  to  be  the  case, 
eye  needs  to  be  directed  toward 
the  objective  point.  Means  to  do  this  are  gen- 
erally at  hand,  as  the  eye  Mill  folloM'  Muthout 
effort  a general  line  or  curve,  such  as  is  formcil 


of,  rather  than  into,  tlie  picture,  it  M’ill  do  more 
harm  by  far  than  the  alrsencc  of  any  guiding  line. 
Perha])s,  the  M orst  example  of  a misplaced  domi- 
nant line  Mdiich  can  be  cited  is  a road  branching 
into  tM'o  diverging  forks,  seen  from  such  a vieM'- 
point  that  the  latter  pass  out  of  the  picture  upon 
o])])osite  sides,  but  it  is  nearly  as  bad  to  have  a 
curving  road  run  out  at  one  side.  In  either  case. 
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by  the  outline  of  a ma.ss  of  tone,  or  the  shajie 
of  an  object  M’hich  contrasts  Muth  its  surround- 
ings. Prominent  lines  formed  liy  such  parts,  as 
a road  or  M'iuding  stream  starting  from  the  im- 
mediate foreground  and  running  toMard  the  dis- 
tance, afford  a graceful  means  to  lead  the  eye 
into  a landscajic  comjiosition,  an  exam])le  being 
given  in  Figure  7,  Other  material  M'hich  M’ill 
serve  the  same  j)urpose  is  a fence  or  stone-Mall, 
tlie  edge  of  a shadoM’,  a pattern  of  shadows  in 
M’hich  the  lines  converge,  tracks  in  snoM’,  and  a 
scries  of  angles  running  in  a general  direction, 
such  as  formed  by  parts  of  an  architectural  sub- 
ject prcscntcfl  in  perspective. 

If  an  imj)ortant  line  is  so  placed  as  to  run  out 


the  eye  folloMS  such  line,  or  lines,  not  being  able 
to  find  a spot  M’ithin  the  jiicture  to  rest  upon. 

A method  entirely  different  from  the  one  first 
described,  of  leading  the  eye  into  the  compo- 
sition is  that  obtained  by  means  of  a vista-effect, 
M’hich  is  created  M’hen  nearby  objects  form  a 
frame  or  setting  tor  subject-matter  beyond. 
Looking  through  an  open  doorMay  gives  a pleas- 
ing effect  of  this  kind  in  the  case  of  an  interior, 
M hile  out  of  doors  overhanging  branches  of  foli- 
age, an  opening  betM  een  trees  or  the  columns  of  a 
portico,  and  the  vieM’  through  an  arch,  may  be 
mentioned  as  natural  means  to  produce  a vista. 
Figure  8 is  a characteristic  specimen  of  this  type 
of  j)leasing  and  interesting  composition. 
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kk;ure  8 wiLi>iA>r  s.  d.uis 

Lesson  Distribution  of  Light  and  Shade 


Tile  size  and  disjiosition  made  of  the  different 
spots  of  light  and  dark  play  an  important  jiart  in 
the  general  effect  produced. 

Gradation  of  tone  in  a scene  is  caused  hy—  1st. 
The  difference  in  tone  and  “local  color'’  of  in- 
dividual parts.  '2nd.  Variation  due  to  the  lighting, 
.some  portions  being  brightly  illuminatcfl  whereas 
other  parts  are  in  shadow.  .3rd.  The  (piality 
of  the  atmosphere  fietween  the  eye  and  parts  of 
the  scene  at  varying  distances  from  the  oViscrver, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  flatten  natural  contrast 
and  reduce  the  strength  of  dark  objects  as  they 
recede  from  the  eye.  Surh  an  effect,  of  course, 
becomes  more  jirononnced  and  fakes  jilace  with 
objects  at  closer  range,  when  the  air  is  thick  with 
mist  or  fog. 

The  fewest  gradations  arc  present  in  an  object 
seen  on  a dull  flay  when  shadows  are  virtually 
absent,  but  in  strong  sunshine  falling  upon  the 
subject  from  one  side  the  largest  number  of  tones 
are  prorluced.  caused  not  only  by  changes  in 
light  and  shade  created  by  uneven  surfaces  re- 
ceiving the  light  in  different  degrees  of  strength, 
but  by  cast  shadows,  which  must  Vie  accountcfl  a 
part  of  the  composition  in  every  picture. 


So  far  as  obtaining  good  distribution  in  a ]>ic- 
tnre  is  concerned,  it  makes  no  difference  how  the 
light  and  dark  tones  arc  produced  -whether  bi- 
natural  gradations  in  individual  parts  themselves, 
by  the  lighting,  use  of  cast  shadows,  or  reduction 
in  intensity  in  retiring  jiarts  through  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  real  ]ioint  is  to  obtain 
harmony  and  avoid  the  confusion  caused  by 
.scattering  of  minute  tone-sjiots  of  ccjiial  intensity 
over  the  entire  jiicturc  in  a meaningless  manner. 

Some  subjects  seem  to  jiossess  just  the  right 
series  of  tone-gradations  to  photograjih  wi-ll 
under  a rliffused  lighting;  lint  when  this  riocs  not 
happen  to  be  the  case,  the  play  of  light  ami  >liadow 
brought  about  by  sunshine  striking  the  subject 
at  a suitalile  angle  will  give  variety,  and  over- 
come monotony  of  effect.  Naturally,  all  subjects 
flo  not  rcf|nirc  the  same  range  of  gradation,  even 
though  it  couhl  be  brought  about;  but  where  a 
full,  rich  quality  appears  characteristic,  it  can  be 
conveyerl  in  the  jiictnrc  by  choosing  a tunc  to 
make  the  exposure  when  the  subject  shows  a 
gofid  amount  of  deep  and  midillc  tones  ami  only 
a moderate  number  of  lighter  tmes,  the  latter 
.serving  to  accent  the  rest  to  better  adsantage. 

r.M 


Upon  the  di.stril)utioii  of  the  tones  depends  to  a 
great  degree  the  feeling  of  strength  ainl  unity. 
Wlien  broken  up  into  numberless  small  patches 
of  light  and  dark  alternating  with  one  another,  a 
"pepper-and-salt'’  effect  is  obtained  which  is  very 
unpleasant  and  confusing.  Such  as  that  shown 
in  Figure  9 is  (piite  often  noticed  in  the  rendering 
of  woodland  or  other  scenes  in  which  brightly 
lighted  foliage  is  prominent.  It  can  be  overcome 
by  working  in  a more  subdued  light,  or  watching 
for  the  effect  produced  when  the  sunlight  conies 
from  a favorable  angle,  as  is  the  case  in  Figure  19, 
which  shows  another  subject  but  of  similar  char- 
acter as  the  last.  A fully-timed  e.xposure  is  a 
help  in  massing  tones,  though  it  will  not  take  the 
place  of  suitable  lighting. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  for  lighting; 
but  as  a general  thing  a side-lighting  gives  the 
fullest  scale  of  gradations  between  the  extremes 
of  light  and  dark.  Light  from  back  of  the  ob- 
server falling  full  Tipon  a subject  reduces  the 
amount  of  shadow  visil>le  and  ])roduces  a flat 
result.  Facing  the  source  of  light  increases  the 
area  of  shadow  seen  in  objects  which  stand  up 


against  the  light,  creating  the  strongest  degree  of 
contrast  between  them  and  such  parts  as  receive 
full  illumination. 

The  ajiparent  amount  of  contrast  is  always 
emphasised  when  a light  and  dark  portion  are  in 
juxtaposition,  whereas  a much  softer  effect  re- 
sidts  if  these  extremes  are  separated  by  a series  of 
halftones.  As  contrasting  tones  attract  more 
attention  than  those  which  merge  softly  into  one 
another,  the  judicious  use  of  the  former  affords  a 
%'ery  valuable  means  to  introduce  an  accent  in 
the  right  place,  such  as  in  or  near  the  principal 
j)ortion  of  the  comj)osition.  The  glow  of  a sunset 
or  other  source  of  light  can  also  me  made  to 
appear  brighter  in  the  picture  by  such  means. 
Owing  to  the  attention  they  attract,  the  strongest 
contrasts  should  not  occur  close  to  the  margin  in 
a jucture,  but  near  the  center  of  attraction. 

To  sum  up:  try  to  avoid  scattering  of  minute 
spots  of  light  and  dark  all  over  the  picture;  but 
instead  try  to  obtain  a comjjosition  based  mainly 
upon  a limited  number  of  light  and  dark  spaces. 
Simplicity  of  tone-ma.ssing  makes  for  strength 
and  directness  of  expression. 


Lesson  VI.  On  Tone -Values  and  Aerial  Perspective 


The  distriluitioii  of  light  and  shade,  which 
formed  the  subject  of  the  last  lesson,  leads  to  the 
consideration  of  the  range  of  contrast  which  a 
sid)ject  presents  to  the  eye. 

JJetween  the  deepest  shadow  and  the  strongest 
highlight  there  exist  innumerable  gradations, 
each  of  which  occupies  its  own  i)osition  in  relation 
to  tlie  rest,  in  the  same  manner  as  a musical  note 
is  fixed  in  a scale.  For  convenience  in  expressing 
more  clearly  the  idea,  let  us  su])pose  the  tones 
from  liighlighl  to  black  were  divided  intcj  sixteen 
uniform  gradations,  eacli  of  which  were  num- 
bercd,  starling  witli  the  lightest.  Some  subjects 
migid  contain  all  these  tones,  /.c., the  full  length  of 
the  scale,  but  most  of  them  would  not,  for  care- 
ful ius])ecti(jn  will  reveal  the  fact  that  there  is 
little  absolute  black  in  nature,  even  (jbjects  one 
calls  black  reflecting  some  light,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the 
light  tones  ])ossessing  ill  most  cases  some  grada- 
tion. Probably  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  average 
subject  does  not  exhibit  moic  than  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  range  possible  in  the  scale, 
and  many  less  than  this.  For  exanijile,  the 
lightest  tone  visible  in  a gi\en  scene  might  be 
about  number  three  or  four  in  the  scale,  and  the 
strongest  shadow  twelve  to  fourteen,  which 
would  be  snllicieut  to  give  a rich  and  lirilliaut 
effect.  If  this  range  of  about  eight  numbers 
started  with  the  highest  light  and  exteniled  only 


to  shallows  of  medium  depth,  the  subject  would 
be  said  to  lie  pitched  in  a light  or  high  key; 
whereas  the  same  range  confined  to  the  darker 
half  of  the  scale  would  jiroduce  a low-toned 
effect.  A rather  flat  scene  might  not  embrace 
more  than  three  or  four  numbers;  but  these  might 
lie  in  any  part  of  the  scale. 

Now  for  the  ajiplication  of  the  foregoing  to 
|)icture-making.  We  all  know  that  the  ditference 
in  contrast  between  black  and  white  on  paper, 
which  rejiresents  the  absolute  limit  of  contrast 
in  a jirint,  is  actually  very  much  less  than  nature's 
scale,  which  is  rendered  in  light  itself  instead  of 
simjily  the  i)ro])ortionatc  amount  of  light  which 
paper  of  varying  shades  can  reflect.  How,  then, 
is  one  to  suggest  the  brilliancy  of  the  natural 
scale  when  confronted  b>-  such  an  unsurmount- 
able  limitation.^  The  aiiswer  is,  by  representing 
as  nearly  as  eircumstauces  permit,  the  relative 
])osition  of  the  tones  of  the  scene  within  the 
limits  of  black  and  white  on  paper.  In  other 
words,  if  the  tone-scale  on  the  jiajier  is,  in  the 
mind's  eye,  divided  into  the  same  number  of 
gradations  as  the  natural  one,  any  detail  cor- 
res])onding  in  tone  to  a given  nnmbcr  in  the 
latter  scale  would  be  represented  j)roperly  by  a 
tone  of  the  same  number  on  j)aper.  AMiat  has  to 
be  done  is  really  to  comiiress  the  natural  scale 
to  keej)  it  within  practical  limits.  It  is  possible 
to  do  this  with  considerable  accuracy  when  the 
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FIGURE  11 


sul).jcct  does  not  cover  too  great  a portion  of  tlie 
scale.  Hut  when  an  intense  spot  of  liglit.  like  flic 
sun  or  a strong  artificial  light,  is  included  in  the 
snhject-matter,  this  sjiot  is  so  much  greater  in 
luminosity  than  any  other  part  that  it  is  im- 
jiossihlc  to  assign  it  its  true  place,  consequently 
one  can  only  effect  the  Host  compromise  hy  mak- 
ing it  the  very  highest  light  in  the  picture,  having 
all  other  tones  snffieientlx'  suHdued  not  to  l)c 
compared  with  it.  Handled  in  this  way.  the 
Hrightness  of  even  the  sun  can  at  least  He  sug- 
gested in  the  j)ieture. 

The  term  “tone-values"  is  eommoidy  usc'd  to 
cover  collectively  the  rci>resentation  of  the 
gradations  of  nature  in  their  relative  position  in  a 
])icture.  as  descrihed  above. 

The  most  obvious  shortcoming  in  an  nndcr- 
cx])oscd  photograjih  is  failure  to  register  tonal 
gradations  properly,  shadows  being  rei^rescnted 
by  masses  of  black,  while  lighter  jKirts  run  to- 
gether into  blank  patches  of  white  paj)er.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  true  t<^  facts,  since  even  a dec]) 
shadow  under  normal  conditions  contains  detail, 
which  could  not  be  the  case  were  it  absolutely 
black,  whereas  such  bright  highlights  as  a foam- 
ing wave,  snow,  or  a white  dress,  jiossess  some 
gradation. 

-Verial  perspective  is  the  name  given  to  the 
feeling  of  separation  l)etwcen  near  and  distant 
parts  due  to  differences  in  tonality  and  color 
]>rofluced  by  the  increased  amount  of  atmosj)here 
through  which  objects  are  viewed  as  they  recctle 


from  the  eye.  The  partial  oiiacit\'  of  the  envelop- 
ing air,  and  the  effect  of  light  u|)ou  it,  causes  a 
gradual  tlaitcning  of  coutrast,  which  is  most 
noticeable  in  loss  of  <lepth  of  the  shadows,  d'his 
transition  takes  place  most  ra])idly,  and  to  a 
greater  extent,  when  the  air  is  thick  with  mist, 
but  is  seen  on  clear  days  when  distant  objects  are 
includeil  in  the  view. 

The  flattening  of  tone  brought  about  by  at- 
mospheric  action  is  of  great  aid  to  the  ]>hotog- 
rajiher.  for  by  means  of  this  it  is  i)ossible  to 
indicate  de]dh  or  distance,  even  though  linear 
perspective  is  absent. 

While  a hazy  atmosphere  ])rovides  a natural 
means  of  showing  such  an  effect,  ai'rial  (|uality 
can  be  suggested,  and  the  nearest  objects  made 
to  stand  out  in  a marked  manner,  if  it  is  ])ossible 
to  so  select  the  viewpoint,  or  arrange  the  material, 
as  to  concentrate  the  stronger  contrasts  in  the 
nearer  ]>arts  of  tlic  picture,  whereas  the  back- 
ground is  made  up  of  comparatively  few  tones 
of  nearly  uniform  value. 

Figure  11  shows  a strong  effect  of  aerial  per- 
spective obtained  on  a clear  day  by  utilising  ob- 
jects of  rather  dark  tone  for  tlu'  foreground, 
while  the  oj)en  .scene  beyond  was  bathed  m bright 
sunshine.  Figure  l'-2  re])resents  ai'rial  <(uality 
produced  wholly  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
making  the  distance  flatter  and  lighter  in  tonality 
than  the  nearest  ])arts,  the  former  actuall\'  con- 
taining objects  (phte  as  dark  in  local  color  as  any 
in  the  foreground. 


A Photographic  Exposure-Record 

IH:NRV  ,T.  .SIHI  FR 


Editor  of  Fiioto-Er.x  Mag.^zinu 
recently  saw  one  of  the  slips  mi 
I keep  a record  of  in\-  cx- 
L^‘  ^ po'urc'  ami  a'kcd  me  to  write  'ome- 

thing  about  it,  ami  thi>  I will  en- 
rleavor  to  dr>  to  the  be^t  of  my  ability.  i\l\- 
motive  in  getting  up  thi'  'lip  wa'  more  than  one. 
I have  read  and  <een.  at  variou'  times.  .'Ugges- 
tion.'  in  the  varioU'  jihotographic  jiublicatioii'. 
and  cataloL’s  of  lori'C-leaf  concern',  about  'licet' 
or  'lipi  intended  for  the  jihotocraplicr.  which  no 
doubt  were  verv  good  in  their  way.  yet.  I am  a 
sort  of  particular  jier'on.  and  nothing  they 
jirc'cntcfl  seemed  to  'iiit  me.  .''o,  after  looking 
them  all  over.  I finallv  'iieceeded  in  getting  to- 
gether the  following  'liji'. 

No  doubt  different  reader'  of  I’ikito-Eha 
M KGAZiXE  will  critici'c  it.  and  that  i'  to  be  ex- 
perted.  Howex'er  it  'iiit'  me  to  a 1.  and  1 liope 


that  some  of  m.v  fellow-workers  will  deriw  some 
small  benefit  or  ideas  from  m.v  (h'seription  of  it. 

During  my  rambles  in  making  picture',  be 
the.v  for  jileasure  or  profit.  I have  had  the  pleasure 
more  times  than  not  to  have  fellow-workers  in 
the  ancient  and  honoraiile  order  slij)  me  sweet 
little  Innuendos  such  as;  “.lust  look  at  that  jioor 
man  jotting  down  the  data  about  the  jiicture 
that  he  has  just  made;  his  head  must  lie  'olid 
ivorv  that  he  cannot  remember  all  the  data 
about  the  jiicture  he  just  made,  at  lea't.  till  he 
gets  back  to  the  darkrorun."  'I  here  were  count- 
less others  which  sjiace  will  not  jiermit  me  to 
set  down  in  this  short  article. 

I o me.  there  is  nothing  like  striking  w hile  the 
iron  is  hot.  and  although  niv  menior.\'  i'  fairl.s' 
good,  yet  f Iia\e  found,  e'jieeially  if  one  ])ut'  off 
the  fleveloping  of  tho'C  jiartieiilar  picture'  for 
a dav  or  twn,  that  the  old  inqi  ' Doubt  ' 'tep' 


in  and  plays  havoc  with  one’s  memory.  This 
is  the  time  esijccially  wlien  the  little  'T’hoto- 
grai)hic  Exposure  Data  Slip”  saves  the  day. 

To  give  the  facts  about  the  aliove-mentioned 
slij)s.  it  will  he  necessary  to  let  yon  have  a gen- 
eral idea  of  my  system  of  fihng  my  negatives, 
which  I will  do,  and  which  nur,  be  of  some  bene- 
fit. This  filing-system  consi  fs  essentially  of 
four  operations  which  I will  herewith  ennmerate 
and  try  to  exj)lain. 

The  first  is  the  Photographic  Exposure  Data- 
Slij),  illustrated  below: 

PlIOTOGHAPIIIC  ExPOSITHE-D.VTA 


Dale July  25 No 

Name Ml.  Post  Office 

Time 10.15 a.m p.m. 

Camera  Koroiia  ]"iew  

Size  . -Vt  X a > x 7 S x 

Lens Carl  Zcis.s  Protar  7.1,  O-in.  

Stop  F,  0.;5— 8— 1 D .‘72— t.j 

Exposure 1/10  Hcc 

Filter ATvl — K'i — K3 

Film pAistman  Com.  Ortho  .. 


This  is  a d”  x .5”  slij)  of  paper,  perforated  to 
fit  a loose-leaf  uote-l)ook,  and  contains  two  sets 
of  data  on  each  side  of  the  sheet.  Mere  we  have 
all  the  facts  set  down  at  the  time  the  exposure 
was  marie.  Tlie  number  in  the  njrper  right- 
hand  corner  is  made  at  the  time  of  exposure  and 
corresponds  to  the  number  which  you  will  find 
on  the  holder,  and  also  on  the  film  or  plate,  which 
is  i)ut  on  at  the  time  of  filling  the  camera,  in  the 
lower  left-hand  corner. 

'File  next  thing  in  the  scheme  is  a 5"  x 7" 
Manila  envelo])e  with  data  as  follows: 

Date July  25,  1022  CVahs. ...Architectural  No  .139 

Name 3/t  Certioti  Po.st  Office 

For  Wliom  Made  . Anilersoii  Realty  Carp. 

Wliere  Made  ...South  l.'ft.  .hr..  Ml.  Vernon,  A'.)’. 
Exi)osiire  .l./fd  Seeonil.  Carl  Zel.s.s  Protar  7.1  6" 
Koronu  If  .r  5 View  0”  A'/.  IF.  IF.  Ser>ni 
Pa.stman  Commercial  Ortho  P.  Film 
best  pa])er  to  make  jnaiits  on  , ,.l;:o  F.  Xo.  3 

d'liis  negati\'e-])reser\-er  has  x irluall\-  the  sai  r 
iufonuation  as  on  the  Data.-Sli]),  with  the  ex- 
ception that  in  the  uj)j)er  i-ight-hand  corner  there 
will  be  found  a large  number  which  I ha\'e  ou 
all  my  negative-i)reservers,  and  which  are  num- 
bered ill  numerical  se<|ueuce,  and  this  same 
number  is  ])iil  on  the  bottom  of  tlie  iK'gatixc. 


Chronological  Index  of  4 x 5 
Film-N  eg.xtives 

1.  Mt.  Vernon  Po.st  Office  Mt.Vernon,  N.Y.  July  25, 
1922. 

2 

3 

The  Chronological  Index,  described  above,  is 
kept  in  a loose-leaf  binder  of  a size  of  x 11”, 
the  different  sizes  of  negatives  are  kept  in  the 
same  binder  on  different  sheets,  each  size  of 
negative  being  noted  on  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  sheet  with  a large  cap- 
tion which  I have  had  made  into  rubber-stamps 
such  as  ‘‘4”  X .5”  Film-Negatives”,  “4”  x 5" 
Plate-Negatives.”  There  are  only  fifty  entries 
to  each  side  of  a sheet,  and  by  using  both  sides 
of  the  sheet  it  gives  me  a capacity  of  one  hundred 
negatives  to  a sheet.  Right  under  the  caption 
at  toj)  and  bottom,  I also  pnt  in  the  following  as 
1-50,  51-100,  101-150,  and  so  on,  so  that  I can 
readily  see  at  a glance  what  is  on  that  page. 

Lastly  I have  the  3”  x 5”  index  card,  de- 
scribed below.  As  I u.se  only  three  sizes  of  neg- 
atives, the  sizes  of  my  negatives  are  governed 
by  the  color  of  the  cards,  they  being  yellow  for 
the  4”  X 5”,  white  for  the  5”  .x  7”,  and  red  for 
the  8”  X 10”.  They  are  then  filed  in  my  cabi- 
uct,  first  under  the  subject,  second -under  the 
town  or  city  and  third  under  date,  so  one  can 
see  readily  that  the  subject  virtually  governs 
the  j)lace  where  the  card  is  likely  to  be  found. 
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Of  cour.se,  if  time  aud  trouble  are  of  no  account, 
one  might  go  one  step  farther  in  doing  away  with 
til?  3”  X 5”  index-card  and  substituting  a card  of 
I !■.':■  largest  size  of  picture  that  one  makes,  using 
the  su'ue  colm-s,  as  described  aliove;  or,  for  that 
matter,  using  a color  which  suits  the  j)re.sent 
fancy,  and  putting  on  the  face  the  same  data  as 
on  the  small  card,  and  on  the  back  thereon  mount- 
ing a ]>rint  of  that  jiarticular  picture  with  the 
dry-mounting  jirocess  and  then  one  would  haxe 
a,  ])ractical,  com|)lete  record.  Yet,  I find  that 
m\-  method  described  above  suits  me,  and  I hope 
that  the  reader  may  gain  some  little  information. 


A Simple  Enlarging-  and  Copying-Easel 

A.  D.  DUBOIS 


is  a sini])le  matter  to  foiistruct 
satisfactory  enlargiiig-cascl  witli 
lie  necessary  run-way  or  gnide- 
oard  to  kee[i  the  enlarging-paper 
Iways  at  right-angles  to  the  axis 
of  the  camera.  The  outfit  licre  deserihed  was 
constructed  in  a hoiuestead-sliack  in  Alontana, 
wliere  it  was  used  very  successfully  as  a dayliglit- 
enlarger.  A Tremo  plate-camcra  (4  x o)  of  an 
old  model  with  long  bellows  was  used  as  the 
enlarging-camera.  A suitable  frame,  made  of 
pine,  was  rigged  up.  to  hold  an  ordinary  ])late- 
holder  against  the  camera-back,  where  the 
groundglass  frame  had  lieen  removed.  An  old 
Premo  plateholder  served  as  the  negative- 
carrier.  the  only  alteration  necessary  lieing  to 
cut  a rectangular  ojicning  in  the  dividing  septum 
of  pressboard.  somewhat  smaller  than  the  nega- 
tive to  be  held.  The  negative-carrier  was  held 


wider  than  necessari’,  but  the  additional  width 
adds  stiffness,  ^f  the  board  is  not  stiff  enough 
to  remain  jicrfc'  My  straight  wluMi  in  use.  it  must 
l)e  stiffened  by  h'^-ngitudinal  strips  (c.  c)  screwed 
edgewise  on  the  under  side.  About  ^ x 1^ 
inches  should  be  am]>le  dimensions  for  these 
stri])s.  I found  the  board  stiff  enough  for  tem- 
porary service  witliout  reinforcement.  At  one 
(>nd  of  the  guide-board  ^Figure  1)  a jiedestal  or 
l>ase.  to  suiifiort  the  camera,  is  re(|uiretl.  M'he 
height  and  length  of  this  will  depend  upon  the 
size  of  camera  used  and  the  maximum  dimen- 
sions of  enlargements  to  be  made.  It  consists 
of  two  side-boarils  (a.  a)  sujiporling  a toji  board 
or  jilatform  (b).  in  which  a hole  is  drilled  to  ac- 
commodate' the  tripod-serew.  Jn  any  case,  the 
height  must  lie  sufheient  to  admit  the  hand  for 
inserting  and  turning  the  tripod-screw  which 
hf)lds  the  camera  in  j)laee. 
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between  the  camera-back  an<l  the  holding-frame, 
above  mentioned,  by  mean.'i  of  two  rubber- 
liaiuls.  The  hokling-framc  fitted  into  an  ojicn- 
ing  in  a liglit-tight.  black  cloth,  to  v hich  it  was 
attached,  an'l  which  .served  to  sln.f  out  all  ex- 
traneon-  light  from  the  small  north  w'ge;  ,-.-  of 
the  darkroom.  When  in  use.  the  er, ii-.  outfi' 
wa'  tilted  up  toward  the  sky  ’intil  the  iiorizon- 
linc  wa>  out  of  the  field  of  the  lens.  In  the  city, 
where  bnihlings  interfere,  a white  pajxT  re- 
flector. placed  at  about  forty-five  rlegrec'  ont- 
'ide  the  window,  would  be  nccc"ary  to  rcHect 
fliffu'cd  light  from  the  .'ky  above. 

The  acconifianying  drawing'  >liow  the  dimen- 
'iou'  adopted  fiy  the  writer  for  the  ea'cl  and  guide- 
board.  These  proportion'  were  snr  h a'  to  serve 
the  pnrjiose  very  well;  but.  of  et>nr'e.  are  merely 
offererl  as  a suggestion.  Ihe  mo't  sati'faetory 
material  i'  white  j)ine.  It  i'  light  in  weight, 
easy  to  work;  and.  if  well  sfa'onefl.  it  will  not 
warj).  AI>  material  was  clear,  white  pine  about 
’(-inch  thick,  obtained  frr>m  the  lunif)eryard. 
surfaced  bf)th  sjrles.  The  guide-board  when  fin- 
i.'hed  was  about  five  and  a half  feet  long  ami  'even 
and  a half  inches  wide.  '■ee  Figure  ].  Tliis  is 


'I'he  “easel"  |)rf>per  is  shown  in  Figure  M.  It 
is  made  to  slide  on  the  guide-boaril.  and  consists 
e>s.seutially  of  a vertical  easel-board  (d)  secured 
at  right  angles  to  a horizontal  base  boanl  (e)  and 
i.eld  by  two  triangular  blocks  or  brack's  (f,  f). 
< hi  the  bottom  of  the  base-board  fe)  two  guiile- 
•ees  (g,  g)  are  .secured  with  wood-.screws,  the 
'b'tance  between  these  guides  being  sucli  that 
the  easel  will  just  slide  easily  throughout  the 
iengih  of  the  guide-board  or  run-way  of  Figure  I. 
If  deemed  desirable,  to  hohl  the  slidable  easel- 
structure  down  to  the  guiile-board,  two  strips 
ma,\-  be  added  below  (g,  g;;  one  of  these  is 
.suggested  in  dotted  line'  at  'm).  'I’liese  may 
be  omitted  without  introrlueing  an\’  serious 
difficulty  in  using  the  easel. 

\ clamp  is  necessary  to  j)revent  Ihe  ea'cl  from 
'lipjiing.  after  the  image  has  been  foeu'c  <1.  'I'hi' 
may  be  eon'trueted  ea'ili  a'  follow':  I’rovide 

a strif)  of  stiff  sheet  mel.]|  (about  I .'!-2  inch 
thick),  cut  to  the  shaj)e  shown  in  l igure  .‘J. 
Spring  brass  is  by  no  meaii'  neecss.'iry.  I U'cd 
an  f>ld  worn-out  slicet-stecl  stove-'hovel.  tlw 
kind  that  feeds  the  kilelien-stove.  and  with  a 
7>air  of  smj)'  cut  from  it  a piece  of  the  propir 
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slia])c  and  size.  Drill  a hole  in  the  hig,  as 
sliown,  and  bend  the  lug,  on  the  dotted  line,  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  strij).  By  means  of  a 
.small  wood-screw,  through  the  hole  in  the  lug, 
fasten  this  metal  plate  to  one  of  the  guidc- 
bloeks  (g),  as  shown  at  (i)  in  Figure  '■2. 
A recess  in  the  inner  face  of  the  guide-block  (g) 
must  lie  cut  to  accommodate  the  metal  ])late — 
the  deptli  of  the  recess  being  ^■ery  slightly  more 
thaji  the  thickness  of  the  metal.  Ifefore  mount- 
ing the  metal  plate,  chisel  out  a s<iuare  hole  of 
the  jiroiKT  depth  and  size  to  hold  the  stpiare 
nut  of  a bolt  (li)  and  to  keej^  tlie  nut  from  turn- 
ing. At  the  centre  of  this,  a hole  of  such  size 
as  to  make  an  ea.sy  turning  fit  for  the  Ijolt  (h) 
is  tlrilled  through  the  guide-block  (g).  Tlie 
end  of  the  bolt  should  ])ress  against  the  metal 
clam])ing-])late  at  a ])oint  near  the  middle  of  the 
plate  or  scnnewhat  nearer  the  free  end.  Thus 
an  elfeetive  clamp  is  provided;  for,  when  tlie 
head  of  the  bolt  (h)  is  turned  with,  the  fingers, 
its  S(|uare  nut,  imbeddeil  in  the  wooden  guide, 
jnopel.s  the  bolt  forward  against  the  metal  plate 
which  is  thereby  pre.ssed  tightly  against  the  edge 
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of  the  guide-board  upon  which  the  easel  slides. 
The  amateur  will  e.xercise  his  own  ingenuity  in 
])roviding  a thumb-piece  on  the  head  of  the  bolt 
if  such  a luxury  is  desired.  If  the  head  is  slotted, 
a small  rectangle  of  sheet-brass  may  be  soldered 
into  it.  A scjuare-headed  bolt  will  serve  very 
well  as  it  is  without  a thumb-i)iece. 

The  adjustable  shelf,  or  printing-frame  sup- 
j)ort,  is  the  feature  which  makes  this  outfit  most 
convehieut  in  use.  It  consists  of  a slotted  j)iece 
of  wood  witli  a lug,  or  end-stop  (k),  at  one  end 
as  shown  in  Figure  4.  A ()uarter-inch  bolt,  with  a 
wing-nut,  or  a knurled  thumb-nut,  is  to  be  pro- 
vided for  clamping  this  shelf-piece  to  the  easel- 
lujard,  which  latter  has  a vertical  slot  (s)  for  the 
])urpose.  The  l)olt  has  a s(|uare  shank  (an  or- 
dinary carriage-bolt)  which  sli])s  easily  in  the  slot 
(s)  but  will  not  turn  in  it.  The  bolt  is  slipped 
through  the  slot  in  the  easel-board  from  behind, 
with  a large  washer  under  its  head  to  supjjly  a 
bearing  surface  against  the  wood.  On  the  front 
of  the  easel-board  the  shelf-piece  is  put  in  ])lace 
by  sli]Ji)iiig  its  slot  (sj)  over  the  ])rojecting  bolt. 
Another  washer  is  now  j)ut  on  and  the  thumb-nut 
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screwed  in  place.  Tlie  lug  on  the  shelf-piece  is 
uppermost,  and  serves  as  a stoj)  against  which 
the  printing-frame  is  to  he  placed. 

For  focusing,  a .sheet  of  plain  white  jiaper  is 
inserted  in  an  ordinary  printing-frame,  without 
glass,  and  the  printing-trame  is  rested  on  the 
shelf-piece,  with  the  haek  of  the  frame  agaijist 
the  easel-hoard.  The  image  is  then  focused  on 
the  paper  in  the  printing-frame,  and  the  shelf- 
jiiece  is  adjusted  as  to  height,  angle  and  lateral 
location  so  as  to  bring  the  printing-frame  into 
exact  register  with  the  j>icture  desired.  The 
thumh-nut  is  then  tightened  to  hold  tlie  shelf- 
])iece  securely  in  place.  To  make  a jirint,  the 
sensitive  paper  is  jjlaced  in  the  printing-frame 
(without  glas.s)  and  the  frame  is  j)laced  on  the 
shelf-piece  and  slid  over  against  the  stop  (k).  This 
ensures  proper  registration  of  the  image  as  focused. 
This  methofl  of  using  a printing-frame  for  the 
pajier-holder  is  a decided  convenience  and  time- 
saver,  especially  for  the  smaller  sizes,  such  as 
o X 7,  (i}/2  X 8^2  or  8x10.  For  larger  sizes  a 
small  flrawing-hoard  may  he  suhstituted  for  the 
printing-frame  and  the  paper  will  then  he  held 
to  the  flrawing-hoard  hy  thumh-tacks  or  i)ush- 
pins.  two  adjacent  edges  of  the  pajx-r  being 
placed  in  register  with  lines  drawn  on  the  hoard 
for  the  purpo.se. 

If  a wliite  margin  is  desired  on  the  prints, 
the  }>rinting-frame  is  very  convenient  to  produce 
it.  If  no  printing-frame  of  the  desir(>fl  size  is 
at  hand,  a heavy  cardboard-mask  should  he  cut 


out,  with  a rectangular  opening  the  size  f>f  the 
jiicture.  On  the  hack  of  this  mask,  strips  of 
tough  pajier  are  jjastefl  diagonally  across  the 
corners  in  such  manner  that  the  corners  of  the 
l)romide  ])a])er  can  he  slij)])cd  under  them,  thus 
holding  the  hromifle  pa))er  in  j)osition  on  the 
stiH'  mask.  The  mask  is  then  jilaccil  on  the 
shelf-])iece  in  the  same  manner  as  a ifiinting- 
frame;  hut  it  will  have  to  he  ihnned  to  the  easel- 
hoard  with  i)ush-])ins  to  hold  it  in  jilace. 

When  necessarx’  to  correct,  in  the  j)rint,  dis- 
tortion in  the  form  of  converging  lines  toward 
the  tojfs  of  buildings — a fault  common  in  nega- 
tix'es  made  without  the  u.se  of  the  swinghack — 
the  correction  can  lie  made  hy  means  of  the 
swinghack  on  the  camera  used  for  enlarging. 
Or,  if  this  camera  has  no  swinghack,  the  easel 
can  he  tilted  forward,  as  the  case  may  rei|uire, 
in  order  to  correct  slight  distortion. 

.V  home-made  eriuipment  of  the  kiml  described 
is  exceedingly  useful  ftir  copying  as  well  as  for  (mi- 
larging.  For  this  work  the  camera  is  mounted  in 
the  same  way  on  the  hox-]iede.stal.  and  the 
document.  ]irint  or  drawing  to  he  cojiied  is  pinned 
on  the  easel  hoard.  The  size  of  the  cojiy  is  de- 
termined hy  sliding  the  easel  liackwarfl  or  for- 
ward, and  the  image  is  focuscfl  in  the  usual  man- 
ner on  the  ground-glass  of  the  camera.  The 
use  of  the  easel  and  guide-hoard  ensures,  at  all 
times,  the  desirefl  jiarallel  relationshi])  hetweeu 
the  easel-hoard  and  the  jilate  in  the  camera,  a 
thing  that  must  not  he  overlooke<l  m copying. 


Glue-Printing— A New  Positive  Process 


R(  )F.  n.  IMEN  TE  writes  in  the 
iv  Phofographische  PomdsrJwit  that  he 

aiven  the  Kiihn  ■ (ilue-l’rint" 
an  extended  trial  and  found  that 
the  ,'tatements  of  its  inventor  were 
not  only  confirmed  in  all  important  points,  hut 
thi.s  nexv  positive  jirinting-firoce.^s  for  many 
purpo-e-  cannot  he  substituted.  ft  may  he 
'tated  that  the  leading  thought  of  gluc-iirinting 
— printine  a chromated  colloid  pigment  coating 
from  the  hack  uncoated  ^ -ide  of  the  pajier  is 
an  old  one.  >ince  it  was  practised  in  lS-i8  hy  .1.  ( . 
Burnett  and  others;  hut  it  found  no  general 
acceptance,  probably  for  the  reason  that  uii'uit- 
ahle  material  was  used  and  that  the  teelniieal 
'kill  for  its  succe-'fijl  u-e  was  laeking. 

The  fundamentals  of  glue-jirinting  eoii'i-t  of 
the  following:  a grxid.  rather  smooth  jiayier, 
uniformly  coated  with  a warm  mixture  of  glue, 
colorant  and  chrome  salt,  dried,  then  made  tran-- 
jiarent  by  applying  a suitable  material  to  the  uii- 


coatcfl  side,  then  jirinting  from  the  negatix'e  on 
that  side;  after  softening  the  coating  in  warm 
water  it  is  develojicd  liy  a sjiray  of  water.  'I'lial 
is  the  jirincijile  of  the  old  jiigment-jiroeess,  hut 
using  glue  in.'tead  of  gelatine  as  vehicle  for  the 
color,  and  jiajicT  as  sujijiort  for  the  color  iii'tead 
of  celluloid,  hut  jirinted  from  the  haek  of  the 
jiajier.  I he  inventor  wouhl  use  th(>  jiroec's  tor 
large  jirints  only,  hut  negatives  from  j \ I'j 
uj)  have  been  suceessfully  used;  however  its 
character  is  better  suited  for  the  larger  si/.C'. 

lo  avoid  taking  too  long  a time  in  prinlinu. 
negatives  with  clear  shadows  mii'l  he  u-ed;  at 
the  same  time  the  lights  must  have  sullieient 
covering,  heeausc  if  too  rich  ;i  pigment  or  too 
little  glue  i'  uscfl  the  glue-jiriut  will  have  jioor- 
toned  light'.  I’referahiv.  negative'  'liollld  he 
ii'cd  that  will  give  a strong,  almo't  dark  print, 
and  tliO'C  of  subjects  bathed  in  sunlight  or  in 
fog  slioiild  not  he  attemjitcd.  Since  the  jirinting 
mii't  he  done  from  the  hack,  where  r<'ver'ing 
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the  sides  is  important,  a reversed  negative  must 
he  used.  Of  course,  with  films  and  paper-uega- 
tives,  it  is  only  necessary  to  reverse  them. 

In  selecting  a paper,  all  of  an  uneven  or  spotty 
grain  must  lie  rejected.  It  must  be  thin  on 
account  of  printing  through  it,  and  tough  enough 
to  withstand  the  often  lengthy  spraying  in 
developing  and  soaking  in  warm  water.  good 
calendered  and  uniformly-sized  writing  or  water- 
color-papcr  can  he  used  without  further  ]>rep- 
aration.  It  is  also  imjiortant  that  it  hear  oiling 
well,  and  always  he  tested  heforehanil  hy  rubbing 
with  paraffine  oil  or  vaseline  to  see  whether  it 
becomes  trausjiarent  anti  that  no  spots  show  in 
it.  To  ascertain  if  the  jiaper  is  sufficiently 
coated  with  glue,  a cross  is  made  with  jieu  and 
ink  on  the  coated  surface,  and  if  the  ink  runs  at 
tlie  point  of  crossing  there  is  too  little  glue  and 
the  ])aper  can  lie  given  another  coat.  Technical 
mistakes  cannot  he  remedied  at  any  jioint,  and 
care  is  necessary  from  the  beginning  to  obtain 
good  results  with  this  process. 

To  carry  the  color,  ordinary  cabiuet-maker's 
glue  is  used.  Prepared  li(|uid  glue  should  be 
avoided  as  it  often  contains  foreign  substances 
which  iui])air  its  action.  If  the  glue  is  in  thick 
cakes,  it  must  be  liroken  into  small  pieces  and 
eovered  with  water  in  a jiai!  or  other  vessel 
where  it  is  left  to  soak  for  about  twenty-four 
hours.  Ill  that  time  it  will  have  taken  uj)  its 
fill  of  water  and  any  remaining  is  poured  off. 
Tlie  glue  should  never  be  melteil  directly  over 
the  fire;  but  only  in  a ]iroper  double  glue-pot 
and  should  not  be  made  too  hot.  AVhen  melted 
the  glue  should  form  a thin  liquid  without  luin]is 
or  clots  and  should  not  harden  too  quickly. 
The  bichromate  is  now  added,  which  consists 
of  a cold  saturated  solution  of  ammonium 
bichromate  which  keeps  well.  One  jiart  of  this 
is  added  to  three  parts  of  the  glue;  if  the  glue  is 
very  thin  four  jiarts  may  be  taken  to  one  of 
bichromate. 

^Vith  regard  to  the  (|uantity  of  jiigment,  which 
is  added  last,  this  must  lie  determined  by  trial. 
IJuriit  sieiiiia,  Paris  blue,  English  red  and  animal 
or  lamji-black  are  the  dry  colors  preferred. 
The  color  must  be  finely  ground,  have  good 
covet ing-])ower  and  be  very  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  glue,  d'he  mixture  is  then  iipplied  to 
the  |ia])er  slowly  and  carefully,  covering  it  iini- 
foruilx  ; but  it  should  show  a little  light  on  looking 
through  it;  the  coiitiug  should  not  be  so  thick 
tliat  it  will  crack  on  ilryiug;  but  all  jiarts  must 
have  suflieieid  coloring,  d'he  jtaper  is  fastened 
to  it  board  or  thick  cardboard  b.\’  thuinl)-tacks 
and  the  glue  apitlicd  with  ;i  broad  Itriish.  The 
drying  shotdd  be  as  rapifl  as  ])ossible  in  a dark- 
room and  may  be  assisted  by  ;i  veidilator  and 


warm  air.  When  dry,  the  coating  should  show 
a slight  gloss  which  is  the  best  proof  that  there 
is  sufficient  glue  in  the  mixture.  Dark,  dull 
coatings,  i.e..  that  contain  too  little  glue  and  too 
much  coloring-matter,  will  not  give  clear  lights 
in  the  finished  picture.  When  the  paper  is  “bone- 
dry”  it  is  laid  coated  side  down  on  a glass-plate 
or  cardlioard  and  rubbed  repeatedly  with  a wad 
of  cotton  rlipped  in  vaseline  or  paratfine-oil  until 
it  is  uniformly  transparent.  If  the  oil  has  not 
thoroughly  penetrated  the  paper  it  must  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  a time  and  again  oiled  until 
it  is  perfectly  transparent.  The  superfluous  oil 
is  then  wijied  off  and  the  sheet  jilaced  with  the 
oiled  side  next  the  negative  in  the  printing-frame 
and  so  printed  through  the  back.  Although  it  is 
]iossible  to  a certain  extent  to  eontrol  the  printing 
by  watching  the  print,  it  is  recommended  to 
always  use  a jihotometer  for  timing.  Over- 
printing can  only  occur  when  it  is  greatly  ex- 
tended and  this  can  generally  be  remedied  by 
jirolonged  washing.  The  length  of  time  required 
for  ]irinting  through  the  back  is  naturally  much 
greater  than  when  this  is  done  on  the  front  and 
depends  largely  uiion  the  thickness  and  trans- 
parency of  the  jiaper. 

Develojiing  jiroceeds  much  the  same  as  with 
pigment-paper  without  transfer;  but  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  nerve-racking  "tearing-out”  of  the 
highlights.  When  removed  from  the  printing- 
frame  the  print  is  laid  in  a tray  of  lukewarm 
water  which  is  frecpiently  changed.  Part  of  the 
color  is  tluis  washed  off  and  the  picture  will 
gradually  appear  and  development  with  cold  or 
lukewarm  water  follows,  using  a sprayer.  It  is 
best  to  begin  with  cold  water  and  a low  prc.ssure 
and  oidy  when  the  shallow  details  do  not  come 
out  readily  and  the  highlights  hold  the  color, 
lukewarm  water  may  be  used  and  more  pressure. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  print  beeomes  darker 
when  dry;  consequently  it  should  be  developed 
till  a little  lighter  than  the  tone  desired.  If 
traces  of  chrome-salt  remain  in  the  fidly  dex'el- 
oped  jiriut,  they  may  be  easily  removed  with  a 
dilute  sul])hite  or  alum  liath,  washing  well  after- 
wards. An  excess  of  oil  in  the  paper  may  also  be 
removed  by  the  use  of  benzine  or  ether. 


IX  a fine  picture,  the  subject  holds  first  place 
in  the  attention  of  the  observer;  nothing  is 
allowed  to  call  or  jiull  the  attention  away  from 
that  subject.  When  a freak  contour,  a curious 
detail,  an  obtrusive  technique,  or  a vain  auto- 
graph, obtrudes  itself,  the  attention  is  divided, 
the  subject  is  robbed  and  forced  to  take  second 
place. — Henry  Turner  Bailey. 
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A Help  to  Amateur  Pictorialists 

F.  BIRBECK  FARMER 


URIXG  every  season  of  tlie  year 
most  of  us  are  tlrinking  of  improv- 
ing our  equipment  so  as  to  get  tlie 
West  we  can  out  of  our  cameras. 
I am  writing  this  sliort  article  for 
tlie  serious  worker,  the  real  amateur. 

As  we  all  know,  a long-focus  lens  is  very  desir- 


an  excellent  H.  R.  lens  of  (ij^-inch  focus;  luit  1 
desired  to  have  a lens  of  ahout  kj^-inch  focus. 
Having  access  to  an  optician's  lens-case.  I Iiegan 
to  experiment  to  find  a lens  that  would  increase 
the  focal  length  of  my  (!^-inch  lens  and  I founil 
that  a spherical  concave  minus  lens  was  just 
what  was  needed.  In  trying  one  after  the  other 


FIGURE  1 
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able  in  fiictorial  work;  hut  few  of  lu  find  our 
pocketbooks  able  to  meet  the  co-t  of  a new 
lens  amounting  to  about  f oii'eipicntly. 

I am  going  to  tell  thr>^e  who  arc  infcre%tet|  in 
this  work,  how  they  can  equip  their  camera' 
with  a long-focus  lens  and  one  that  ivill  do  very 
excellent  work  for  the  modc't  simi  of  .‘S1.-2.5. 
After  having  used  thi'  lens  for  both  j)ortrait' 
and  landscape.  I can  'afelv  say  that  it  i'  sure  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  camcrist. 

J am  using  a 4 x -5  Korona  plate-camera,  with 


in  front  of  my  own  lens,  1 found  one  that  was 
right  for  what  I wanted  to  do  ivith  it. 

Xow  my  ailviee  to  amateur  pietori;ih>t,'  i> 
to  go  to  your  oj)tirian  and  ask  him  to  order  for 
you  a sj)herieal  concave  lens  Xo.  I ..'jn  twhieh 
mean'  one  minus  a half  . Ivemember  that  it 
mu't  be  a minu'  leii'.  Before  doing  thi'.  m;ike 
a eaj)  to  fit  your  leirs-barrel.  of  cardboard,  or. 
if  you  rare  to  tlt»  a'  1 hai  r-,  pror  iire  an  ohi  eh  ( trie 
fu'r'  anri  takr'  off  the  bra'S-raj)  which  ha'  an 
oyrening  f>f  abmit  l.d  Id  inch.  With  the  bras^- 


riGUItE  i 
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caj)  otV,  the  old  fuse  I use  just  fits  my  leiis-mouiit. 
Now  take  tlie  inside  diameter  of  tliis  eap  and 
have  the  oj)fieian  orrler  your  sj)herical  concave 
minus  leus  to  lie  f^round  a trifle  smaller  tlian  the 
diameter  of  the  eap.  Next,  mount  yonr  new 
lens  in  the  cap  with  LePage  glue  or  any  good 
glue  \\  ith  the  convex  si<le  of  the  lens  outward. 

Now  I liave  a lens-eciuijnnent  on  my  4 x •> 
camera  which  gives  me  three  focal  lengths, 
namely:  (Ij^-inch  with  the  original  lens  using 
hoth  comhinations,  Sj/^-i'ich  with  the  new  attach- 
ment in  front  of  lens  and  11-inch  using  rear 
comhination  of  lens  only.  I am  now  ahle  to  take 
care  of  almo.st  any  kind  of  work.  Of  conr.se, 
the  suggestions  a])i)ly  only  to  users  of  focusing- 
camcras,  as  the  attaclimcnt  could  hardly  he  used 
unless  one  has  the  groun<lglass  upon  whi<'h  to 
focus,  as  the  usual  scale  would  he  of  no  use  with 
\<)ur  new  lens. 

With  regard  to  ex])osnre  with  the  new  attach- 
merd,  if  you  are  using  stoj)  F/H,  regard  it  as 
stop  h'/lh  and  give  ex])osure  for  that  stop,  and  do 
the  same  way  with  other  s1o])S  in  due  order. 


The  two  accomjjaiiying  pictures  are  not  of 
])ictorial  interest,  hnt  are  to  show"  the  difference 
in  size  of  picture.  No.  1 was  made  w'ith  the 
ineh  lens  and  No.  'i  was  made  with  the  attach- 
ment as  described.  Both  were  maile  from  exactly 
the  same  ])oint  of  view.  I hoj)e  that  this  article 
may  he  of  some  use  to  my  brother  amateurs  who 
are  striving  to  make  real  pictures. 


IT  IS  the  short  focus  of  the  kinematograph 
lens  which  makes  for  the  sn])erh  j)hotography 
of  the  films.  For  with  short-focus  lenses  it  is 
])ossihle  to  obtain  a great  depth  of  focus,  by  wdiich 
is  meant  that  in  the  average  scene  every  object 
is  clearly  delineati'd,  from  the  foreground  to 
the  l)ackgronnd.  In  many  amateur  snaj)shots 
the  results  are  disappointing  because  jiart  of  the 
subject  is  sharj)  or  in  focus,  while  another  part, 
cither  up  front  or  toward  the  back,  is  fuzzy, 
'riiat  condition  is  know  n as  lack  of  <lepthof  focus. 

Austin  C.  Lesc.\kbouk.\^. 


How  to  Make  Advertising  Sell  Photographs 


(iRKAT  many  j)eoplo  inakt*  the  mis- 
take of  looking  upon  advertising 
as  a commodity.  If  you  liave  an 
idea  tliat  it  may  he  a good  tiling 
to  buy  so  many  dollars'  worth  of 
advertising,  as  a eommoditx',  yon  arc  very  likely 
to  waste  yonr  money.  Advertising  is  in  reality 
a means  of  communication.  And  if  treated  as 
a means  of  eommnnication  you  will  use  it  only 
when  yon  have  something  to  say.  Yon  wouldn't 
think  of  going  to  the  telephone  every  evening, 
calling  a number  of  ]ieople  and  saying,  merely. 
“John  Smith,  the  jihotographer  in  your  town,  108 
Alain  Street."  Neither  should  you  do  such 
a thing  in  an  ad\  ertisement. 

Advertising  is  the  cheapest  jiossiblc  means  of 
communication  and  the  most  profitable  means 
of  communication  if  it  does  the  five  things  you 
should  attempt  to  make  it  do. 

1.  It  should  attract  attention. 

■2.  Re  read. 

3.  Create  a desire  for  the  thing  advertised. 

4.  Stimulate  action  to  buy. 

.5.  Locate  the  advertiser  or  thing  ad\ertised. 

If  you  will  keep  these  five  things  in  mind  every 
time  you  write  an  advertisement,  you  a\  ill  be  more 
likely  to  write  advertisements  that  jiroduce  the 
flesircd  resnlt<.  If  you  can't  write  such  advertise- 
ments yourself,  then  get  some  one  ho  can. 

To  meet  the  fir^t  ref|nirement  \'our  advertise- 
ment must  be  attractive.  It  must  not  be  lost 
among  the  great  numljcr  of  other  advertisements 
that  aj)])car  in  the  new>papers.  do  make  it 
attractive  >-ou  must  not  crowd  the  space  with 
text-matter  or  fancy,  distracting  borders.  A 
grKxl  illu'tration  will  often  attract  attention, 
do  caiise  >onr  advertisement  to  be  read,  what 
you  say  must  be  'hort  and  sna])j).v  and  the  first 
line  should  be  of  ciK)ugh  interest  to  cause  the 
remainder  of  the  text  to  be  reafl. 

People  reafl  to  be  interested  or  entertained 
or  mformcfl.  .\nd  above  all  thing'  j)co|)le  are 
interc'ted  in  them'elves.  dhey  don't  care  a 
straw  abfdit  yon  or  >onr  stinlio  or  >our  ability 
as  a photograi)hcr  unless  yon  can  show  them 
how  photograj)hs  of  thcmsclvc'  xill  give  them 
plea'Ure  and  aii'wer  'ome  useful  and  satisf\ing 
purpose.  write  yonr  aflverti'ing  communica- 
tion with  the  idea  of  interesting  the  reader  frf>m 
the  very  start — then  he  will  continue  to  read 
untd  yonr  message  ha'  reachcfl  him. 

If  the  fir't  sentence  or  paragraph  of  >'our  ad- 
vertisements tell'  of  yfiur  aliility  a'  a ])hotf)g- 
rapher.  it  i'  uninteresting.  If  it  telL  of  the 
wonderful  fpiality  of  the  photograjjlis  j)rfxluccri 


by  yonr  stiulio.  again  it  fails  to  create  iiiterest. 
But  if  it  says:  “Photograj)hs  of  the  children  never 
grow  np.  Your  children  will  smile  out  of  their 
l)icturcs  at  >'ou  through  all  of  the  years  to  come. 
A ou  want  them  to  grow  nj),  to  be  sure,  but  x h>’ 
not  also  kec])  them  as  they  are  to-day — in  |)hoto- 
graphs."  Ever\-  word  in  that  ])aragraph  will 
interest  the  mother  or  father  who  reads  it.  It 
will  also  create  a desire  for  |)hotograj)hs.  All 
that  is  needed  is  a suggestion  to  make  an  a])i)oint- 
ment  or  to  see  the  exami)les  of  children's  ])or- 
traits  in  yonr  disi)lay-case  or  to  call  at  youi- 
studio.  And.  of  course,  the  studio  location  is 
also  ini])ortant. 

.\n\dhing  indicating  service,  comfort.,  con- 
venience or  the  ease  with  which  plmtograplis  are 
made  b\-  moih'rn  methods  also  has  its  \alue 
in  stimulating  the  reader  to  action  and  in- 
fluencing actual  .sales.  Y'hen  the  stii)ulations 
we  have  mentionc(l  have  been  complied  with, 
an  advertisement  becomes  what  it  shoidd  be — 
a communication  to  ])rospecti^•e  customers.  It 
is  creative,  it  does  not  seek  to  destroy  another's 
business  or  even  to  divert  it.  It  is  llie  kind  of 
aflvertising  that  builds  u[)  business  b\-  creating 
a more  favorable  sentiment  towards  photogra|)h>'. 
wdiich  is  the  most  somul  and  sensible  means  of 
increasing  an.\-  business. 

•\s  to  its  cheapnes.s — ask  the  aih’ertising- 
manager  of  yonr  local  j)aper  what  it  will  cost 
yon  to  use  the  s))ace  you  neeil  for  ])rinling  >our 
communication  in  his  j)a])cr.  I)i\idc  the  cost 
by  the  number  of  subscribers  (bona  fide)  to  his 
paj)er  anil  >011  will  find  that  >’ou  can  deliver  your 
message  in  this  way  clieaj)cr  than  it  would  be 
j)Ossible  even  to  print  form-letters,  to  sa\-  nothing 
of  the  ex[)ense  of  mailing  them,  d'lien.  loo,  news- 
])apcrs  are  read,  and  if  >-our  advertising  is  made 
attractive,  it  w ill  .also  be  read,  while  form-let li  rs 
more  often  go  into  the  waste-basket. 

Personal  letters,  t>i)ewritten  and  mailed  in 
scaled  cnvclo|)cs,  arc  ])ossibl\-  the  best  forms  of 
advertising-communications,  but  wc  bavc  not 
mentioned  these  as  they  come  in  a class  by  llicm- 
selves.  J'licv  should  be  used  as  much  as  iiossible 
and  must  be  carefully  written,  but  the  ex|)cn'e 
previait'  their  wide  use. 

Cjet  aw,a\  from  the  idea  that  aiherlising  i'  a 
co)7)modity-  kec[)  clo'e  to  the  idc.a  of  the  ad\cr- 
ti'ing  communication  ^'areftdly  prepare  c\iry 
ailverti'cment  with  the  pro'|icctivc  reader  and 
customer  in  ndnd  weigh  the  effcit  of  evrry 
word,  from  the  disintcrc'tcd  re.adcr''  point  of 
view  and  you  will  become,  in  time.  ,a  .uccc.-ful 
aflvortiscr. — Sfu/ho 


The  Amateur  Copyist 

BERTHA  SCOTT 


IE  average  amateur  does  not  tliink 
that,  at  a small  expense  and  with 
only  his  usual  equipment,  he  can 
easily  do  acceptahle  work  in  copy- 
ing. Even  if  he  wants  to  rejjroduce 
nothing  hut  the  cherished  photographs  in  his  own 
family,  he  will  be  more  than  repaid  for  his  efforts. 
Anil,  as  it  luqipens,  the  effort  is  no  more  than  that 
required  to  ]jhotograph  an  ordinary  interior. 


]iictures  which  had  to  be  photographed  under 
glass,  as  well  as  daguerreotypes  and  ambrotypes, 
needed  more  careful  lighting,  owing  to  reflections, 
lint  by  the  simple  expedient  of  testing  that,  with 
my  eye  at  the  level  of  the  camera,  I avoided  that 
])itfall  fairly  well.  By  raising  all  three  shades  of 
the  bay-window,  but  leaving  the  white  draperies 
for  difl'usion,  I obtained  a strong,  flat  light,  and 
set  to  work  copying  the  old  pictures. 


COl'V  OF  COLOHED  I'KIXT 


BEKTIIA  iSCOTT 


.\lthough  I am  now  doing  at  least  semi-iirofi’s- 
sioiial  work  in  that  line,  1 marvel  at  some  of  the 
results  of  my  first  attemiits,  obtained  by  setting 
my  haiid-eauiera  on  the  dining-room  table,  and 
ineideidally,  without  having  read  a single  article 
on  co])\  ing.  The  camera,  a |)orl7-ait-atlachment, 
a roll  of  film,  and  some  books  to  |)ro])  the  ])ri)ds 
Completed  the  outfit  - an  airangemeiit  I should 
not  scorn  even  now,  granted  1 wanted  a,  copy 
liadly,  and  other  apiiaratiis  was  not  available. 

Common  sense  ])ointed  out  the  fact  that  the 


The  first  mistake  was  apparent  the  moment 
that  the  negatives  liegan  to  develoj).  Only  the 
photograi)hs  tliat  had  been  ])laced  in  a vertical 
line,  cxactlji  ])arallel  with  the  lens-board,  were  the 
right  shape,  and  those  which  had  deviated  from 
the  parallel  line  had  a slightly  distorted  look 
which  altered  the  exj)ression.  That,  of  course, 
could  have  been  avoided,  with  forethought;  but, 
even  with  care,  the  worker  may  err  a bit  in  cal- 
cidating  the  perj)endicnlar  line  of  the  print  with 
the  sui)])ort  on  which  it  rests. 
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So  much  for  liglit  and  i)laciug.  Exposure  was 
largely  guesswork;  hut  I knew  that  a small  stop 
and  long  exposure  made  for  greater  sharpness — 
very  essential  in  small  negatives  meant  for  en- 
largement— so  I stoj)])ed  the  lens  at  the  smallest 
opening,  and  exposed  from  two  to  five  ininntes, 
depending  largely  on  the  sliade  of  the  ])rints. 
Naturally,  even  after  mnch  exijerience  in  copying, 
no  rules  can  he  given,  since  distance,  light,  sto]i 
and  color  of  the  print  are  all  factors.  In  the  five- 
hy-scven  view-camera  I now  use  for  cojjying, 
I stop  the  lens  to  only  E/tk^,  and  with  correct 
exposure  and  full  development,  I sometimes  get 
negatives  that  it  would  seem  ini])ossil)le  to  sur- 
pass no  matter  how  mnch  one  ti-ic(l. 

Eortunately,  I used  a ])\ro  tank-develo|)cr, 
therefore,  getting  a yellow  tinge  which  made  a 
stronger  negative.  In  the  ease  of  contact  ])rints, 
a thin  negative  is  sometimes  as  satisfactory  as 
an,\  otlier;  hnl  in  the  ease  of  enlargements,  e\’cn 
witli  contrasty  ])aper,  the  result  is  fre(|uenlly  flat 
and  lifeless.  So  it  would  seem  wise  for  the  l)cgin- 
ner,  in  this  woi'k  as  in  other  ex])osures.  to  follow 
the  advice  of  overexiaisure  as  o])poseil  to  under- 
exposure likewise,  overdeveloj)nient  as  0])pose(l 
to  under(levelo])meid . 

,\t  the  time  the  roll-film  was  the  only  thing 
witliiii  my  knowledge,  although  I am  now  well 


aware  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  the  use 
of  the  Commercial  film,  which  comes  in  the  heavy 
sheets  similar  to  the  Portrait  film,  and  which  can 
be  used  in  any  camera  having  a back  for  plates  or 
film-pack.  If  these  films  do  not  come  in  the  size 
(jf  one's  camera,  they  can  be  cut  easily  to  the 
recpiired  size.  For  small  copies,  as  well  as  for 
trial,  I use  just  half  the  five-by-seven  sheet. 

( )f  course,  if  the  amateur  wants  to  be  ambitious 
all  at  once,  and  C(j])y  not  only  black-and-white 
but  colored  prints  and  objects,  he  can  get  the 
Panchromatic  film.  With  this  and  an  ordinary 
yellow  filter,  he  can  photograph  oil-paintings, 
or  any  other  sulijeet  in  which  Ijlues,  reds  and 
yellows  will  appear  in  pleasing  gradations  of 
color,  rather  than  all  white  or  all  black. 

Naturally,  even  with  the  portrait-attachment, 
the  negative  copies  of  small  prints  will  seem 
disappointingly  small.  (By  the  way.  if  yon 
liaven't  a portrait-attachment,  don’t  be  fright- 
ened by  the  professional  sound  of  it — it  is  a very 
simple  and  very  reasonable  accessory.)  But 
smallness  is  nothing,  if  definition  be  there.  Get 
out  your  little  old  Brownie  enlarger,  or  any  other 
kind  you  happen  to  have,  and  make  your  own 
prints — or  go  to  the  nearest  photo-finishing  store 
and  have  larger  jn-ints  made. 

These  days,  I make  my  enlargements,  usually, 
with  an  electric  apparatus,  because  of  speed  as 
well  as  no  bother  about  clear  or  cloudy  weather; 
but  I wouldn't  sell  my  Brownie  enlarger  for  what 
I gave  for  it  six  years  or  more  ago.  AVhen  I do 


ENLARGEMENT  FKO.M  VEST-ROCKET 
NE(;ATIVE  BERTHA  SCOTT 


not  want  to  work  in  a room  dark  onougli  for 
hroinido  paper.  I fill  m\'  Itrownie  box  with  Azo, 
or  perhaps  Artura  ]ia])er.  draw  the  deep  Iniff 
shaflc  in  the  hathrooin.  and  jiresto.  I ean  easily 
liave  a print  large  enough  for  publication.  I 
willingly  admit  that  the  j)hotographs  I have  had 
published  in  many  of  the  highest  grade  magazines 
in  the  country — magazines  s]ieeialising  in  the 
l>eauty  and  excellence  of  their  photograi)hic 
illustrations — have  been  made  in  most  cases  with 
no  more  eomiilicated  aiijiaratus  than  a roll-film 
camera  and  a Itrownie  enlarger.  The  best  nega- 
tive I possess  was  made  with  a folding  Xo.  ‘2 
Brownie  camera,  though  ordinarily  I use  .‘5A. 

The  lens-booklets  fre(|uently  proclaim  the  fact 


that  “it's  all  in  the  lens  '.  There  is  much  iu  the 
leu.s — but  there  is  a vast  deal  more  iu  the  way 
you  use  it.  1 do  not  deny  that  an  exiiert  in  eo]),v- 
ing  can  make  i)riiits  that  are  far  .su]>erior  to  those 
made  with  simple  a]>j)aratus;  but  1 repeat  that 
tlie  average  amateur,  with  the  apjiaratus  de- 
scribed. can  obtain  womlerfully  ])leasiug  results. 
Try,  for  cxam])le,  a coi)y  of  an  old-fashioneil 
l>hotograi)h  of  any  kind,  finish  the  ])riut  on  Car- 
bon Black  Artura  iu  but!'  tones,  and  frame  (tintecl 
flelicately,  perhaps,  if  you  know  how)  iu  a ver.v 
dull,  gold  frame  of  antic|uc  design,  and  sec  if 
every  cousin  you  have  doesn't  clamor  for  a (■()])>• 
of  Grandmother  iu  her  pantalettes,  and  Grand- 
father with  his  gold  cane. 


A Gas-Heater  for  the  Darkroom 

L.  M.  MAINER 


an  amateur  who  docs  his 
jping  iu  a closet  or  unused 
has  wished  that  it  might  be 
1;  but  the  ordinary  gas-stove 
y gives  out  too  much  light 
and,  besides,  there  is  the  cost  to  consider.  For  a 
few  cents  and  a little  work  he  can  have  a stove 
that  will  keep  him  comforta1)le  and  be  safe. 

Obtain  an  eight-cpiart  galvanized  i)ail ; a twenty- 
five  eent  gas-plate;  four  two-ineh  angle-irons,  eight 


PLAN  r<r  GA'-HEATER 


one-iucli  and  four  ijzg-inch  round  head  stove- 
bolts;  and  a tin  ])ot-cover,  an  inch  smaller  than 
the  to])  of  the  pail.  For  tools  a large  nail,  a 
screw-driver  and  a hammer  will  be  sutlicieut. 

Set  the  gas-])late  insiile  the  j)ail  and  mark 
where  the  hose-nozzle  touches  the  side.  With  a 
nail  or  shar])  j)imeh,  ]>unch  a circle  large  enough 
to  let  the  nozzle  come  through,  cutting  from  hole 
to  hole  with  the  screw-driver  and  hammer. 
Turn  the  pail  uj)side  down  and  fasten  on  the 
angle-irons  for  legs,  j)unching  the  holes  with  the 
nail.  But  the  one-inch  bolts  through  from  the  out- 
side ami  .screw  u])  tight.  An  inch  from  the  to]) 
of  the  ])ail.  j)Uiich  four  holes  o|)])ositc  each  other 
and  ])ut  thrmigh  these  from  the  outside,  the  1 ' g- 
inch  bolts  and  screw  u])  tight,  d hese  sui)])ort  the 
])ot-cover  which  forms  the  toj)  of  the  heater,  and 
is  a little  smaller  to  allow  a circulation  of  air. 

Around  the  siiles  of  the  j>ail  jnmeh  a row  of 
holes  half  an  inch  aj)art  and  an  inch  from  the 
bottom.  Bunch  aTiot  her  row  of  holes  two  inches 
from  the  top.  I nrn  the  pail  over  and  |)unch  tin- 
bottom  full  of  lioles.  Set  the  stove  on  its  legs, 
jilace  the  burner  insi<le  with  nozzle  |)rojecting 
through  the  hole  made  for  it,  conneel  the  ho-e 
and  light  the  burner.  But  on  the  cover  and  yon 
have  a safe  heater  whicli  will  kec])  your  diirk- 
romn  comfortable. 

I'I'his  ga'-heater  will  undoubtedly  warm  a 
-mall  darkror)!)).  but  a'  it  cmi-unies  the  ox>gen 
frotn  the  air.  it  shoidil  be  U'Cil  oidy  for  'horl 
|K-riod>  at  a tinie  in  the  small  darkroom.  Abo 
the  j)lace  slK)uld  be  well  ventilatefl  afterward-, 
to  prevent  any  ill  efTect-  to  the  worker  from 
lack  f)f  oxygen  tf>  Itreathe.  Fditok 


Learning  Photography 

THK  question  is  freciiiently  asked  liow  a 
praetieal  knowleilfje  of  ])liotograpliy  can  be 
acquired —wlietlier  by  attending  a seliool  of 
instruction,  by  corresjjondence  or  in  a jirofes- 
sional's  studio.  The  (piestiou  would  be  a fair  one 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  tliat  in  most  cases  tlie 
iiKpiircrs  do  not  aj>pear  to  api)reciatc  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  j)ortraiture.  'I'ltcy  tliink 
that  a good  working-kuowleilge  of  tliis.  tlie  most 
difficult  brancli  of  tlic  art.  can  be  accpiired  in  a 
few  moutlis'  time,  in  view  of  some  cxiK'ricnce— - 
witli  a small  equipment  — they  have  bad  in  general 
outdoor  work. 

■\s  a matter  of  fact,  however,  they  are  \ irtually 
ignorant  of  serious  ])hotogra])hic  ])ractise  ami. 
being  tohl  what  that  really  means,  they  cither 
abamlon  the  idea  of  becoming  ])ortrait-])hotog- 
raphers.  or  start  on  a course  of  study  umler  a 
comj)ctcnt  instructor,  unless  they  enter  the 
service  of  a studio-])roi)rietor  in  an  honest  effort 
to  gain  genuine  ])roficicnc,\'.  If  the  ambitious 
individual  i)refers.  and  his  circumstances  ])crmit, 
he  can  attend  with  ])rofit  any  of  the  jdioto- 
graj)hic  schools  ad\'crti'ci|  iti  this  magazine.  He 
should  ascertain  what  they  have  to  offer,  the 
cost  of  tuition  and  of  living,  and  then  make  his 
decision.  First,  however,  he  should  determine 
whether  he  jircfcrs  a commercial  career  to  an 
artistic  one.  If  he  is  absolutely  ignorant  of 
photograjihic  jiractisc.  it  might  be  well  for  him 
to  wait  and  acquire  the  fundamentals  as  an 
amateur  worker,  jfiin  a camera  club  ami  devote 
hini'clf  assifluouslv  to  the  task  of  learning  as 
much  as  possible  in  a given  time.  It  is  amazing 
1k)W  much  a seriou'-mimlcd  student  can  learn 
if  he  apjilic'  himself  in  the  right  ivay. 

1 hen.  there  arc  o|)portunitics — golden  ones. 
tfK) — which  mii't  be  sought.  Ihcy  will  be 
found,  for  they  reall\’  cxi^f.  A person  who  is 
observant,  persevering  and  resourceful  can 
achieve  wmiflcrs.  On  this  page,  a number  of 
years  agfi.  appeared  the  story  of  an  immigrant, 
who  had  no  money,  no  frieml-.  no  experience  and 
no  kmiwledge  of  hhigli'h.  He  sought  and  ob- 
tained emphiyment  in  the  stmbo  of  a 'eeond- 
rate  photographer,  in  a large  Eastern  cit>  . 
His  wages,  at  the  beginning,  were  a mere  pittame. 
but  were  increased,  gradually,  a'  he  progrcssetl 


ami  ]iro\ed  his  worth,  lit'  was  satisficii  to  do 
errands,  .sweep  the  floors,  build  fires,  and  unjiack 
photo-supplies.  It  was  not  long  before  he  was 
trusted  to  wash  negatives,  stack  them  u))  to  dry. 
fill  iilateholdcrs,  jircparc'  the  fixing-bath  and  hcl|) 
in  the  printing-room.  During  all  this  time,  he 
kc])t  hi.s  eyes  and  cars  wide  open.  Sometimes, 
he  would  ol)ser\e.  unseen,  how  the  proiirictor 
arranged  and  lighted  the  sitter  or  maniimlatcd 
the  camera.  At  other  times,  he  noted  how  plates 
were  develo])ed  and  fixed,  and.  \\ilh  the  consent 
of  the  retoucher,  how  negatives  were  improved. 
Being  truly  ambitions,  he  obtained  jiermission 
to  use  the  studio  on  Sundays  and  holidays  to 
make  experimental  sittings  of  his  friends  and  to 
use  the  darkroom.  Soon,  he  gained  sufficient 
proficiency  to  be  of  real  assistance  in  the  studio, 
in  the  darkroom  and  in  the  jirint ing-room.  Six 
months  after  he  did  the  first  errand,  he  bought 
an  interest  in  the  bnsim'ss.  for  he  had  saved 
enough  from  his  meager  salar\’  to  do  this,  .\bont 
one  year  later  he  bought  out  hi.s  cm|)lo,\'er.  and 
within  a few  years  from  that  tinii'  he  liccamc  one 
of  the  leading  jiortraitists  in  the  citw  l‘'or  the 
past  twent\-  years  he  has  been  recognised  as  one 
of  the  six  niastcr-])hotogra])hcrs  in  .\mcrica. 
Now.  what  he  did  is  remarkabh-.  but  not  ini- 
])ossible  for  others,  equally  earnest  and  pcr.sc\-cr- 
ing.  to  imitate. 

.\  syinjiathcl  ic  and  far-sighted  st  mlio-i)ro|)ri- 
ctor  conducting  a successful  business  is  not  ajit 
to  turn  away  a jiroinising  aiijilicani  for  employ- 
ment. however  humble,  even  though  he  be  with- 
out experience.  .\s  to  a chance  for  a novice  to 
assist  in  the  studio  jiroper  where  tin-  sittings 
are  madf — this  is  not  feasible,  as  the  jihotog- 
rajiher  does  not  like  the  sensation  that  some  one. 
seen  or  unseen,  is  studying  his  operations,  even 
with  the  intention  of  iirofiting  thereby,  unless 
it  be  his  regular  eamera-assislant . who.  vei  \ 
likely,  worked  in  an  unimportant  eaiiaeit\  when 
he  was  first  enqiloxed.  'I'he  reeept ioiiisl  has 
exeejitional  opjiortnnit ies  to  familiarize  herscll 
with  the  rerpiirements  of  the  business,  jirovided 
she  is  ambitions  to  become  a sl ndio-jirojirietor. 

Of  course,  amateur  (ihotographers  w ho  Inn  e 
aehiiwed  success  in  genre-work  and  at-home 
jiortraitnre.  and  possess  tfie  neeessjiry  business- 
qualifications.  are  well  prepared  to  enter  thi 
professional  field. 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closine  the  last  day  of  every  month 

ifpl 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

Prizes 

I-'irtit  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 

worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Er.\  M.vg.v- 
ziNE,  or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first 
prize  may  have  a solid  silver  cup.  of  artistic  liesisn, 
suitably  engraved. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

•i.  A[o  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  en» 
tered,  but  they  must  represent,  throughout, 
the  personal,  unaided  work  of  competi> 
tors.  Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be- 
fore Photo-Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface 
and  sepias  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should 
be  accompaniefl  by  smooth  prints  having  the  same 
gradations  and  detail.  All  prints  should  be  mounted 
on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  mil  he  returned  only  when  rc- 
turn-postcuje  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  hear  the  maker's  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  piettire  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  he  accompanied  hy  a letter,  sent 
SEPAiiATELY.  giving  fidl  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Duta-hlanks  sent  for  a 2-cent  stamp.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex- 
actly for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  PnoTf)-ERA  Magazine,  unless 
otherwi.se  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  this 
does  not  prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of 
other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have 
received  official  recognition. 

C.  On  account  of  the  pre.sent  high  jirices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  send  large  prints 
mounted  with  narrow  margins;  but  in  every  ca.se, 
[irints  should  be  protected  by  strong,  stiff  board.s,  or 
of  a kind  that  lieiids  .slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
[lackages  may  be  .sent  by  express  (prepaid). 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  'The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
fir.st  prize  by  one  and  the  .same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  jiarticipants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions appear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Advanced  Competition — Summer-Sports 
Closed  August  31,  1922 

First  Prize:  Ur.  J.  B.  Pardoe. 

Second  Prize:  R.  M.  Weller. 

Third  Prize:  Alec  Blackie. 

Ilonorahlc  Mention:  Franklin  Chapman,  Cornelia 
Clarke.  Charles  Clayton,  Jr..  J.  II.  Field,  Charles  T. 
Craves,  Harold  Gray,  W.  Percy  Hardy,  Dr.  K.  Koike, 
Bernard  R.  Kretchmar,  Warren  11.  Laity,  F.  W.  G. 
Moebus,  Alexander  Murray,  Charles  Prilik,  Herbert 
Rodeck,  L.  F.  Rodrigues,  G.  L.  Rohdenburg,  H.  B. 
Rudolph.  Edgar  S.  Smith,  Kenneth  D.  Smith,  C.  H. 
Thomas. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1922 

“Parks.”  Closes  September  30. 

“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 

Subjects  for  Competition— 1923 

“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  January  31. 

“ Miscellaneous.”  Closes  February  28. 
“Child-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 

“Artistic  Interiors.”  Closes  April  30. 

“Bridges.”  Closes  May  31. 

“ Marines.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  August  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers’  and  Be- 
ginners’ Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  w'ritten  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other- 
wise, how  is  the  jury  to  know? 


f)H.  f UT  IT  OPT  I"  I)H.  .1.  li.  I'AKDOE 

FIHST  PKIZE  — sr.\IMKK-SI‘()HT.S 


Artistic  Picture-framing 

After  a picture  i'  made,  if  it  is  worth  keeping'  at  all. 
it  is  also  well  worth  a neat  frame  to  hold  and  preserve 
it.  Kcxlak  views  and  many  other  fine  j>rinl - are  la  ftin- 
ninc  to  find  a plat-e  on  the  wall-  of  home-,  where  cdd 
paintings  onee  predominated.  The  -iihjec  t of  interior 
deeoratine  i-  very  elo-ely  allied  with  the  adornment 
of  walls,  that  i-.  the  thintr-  which  shall  po  on  the  walK 
of  a room  tc>  make  everythint’  in  that  room  correspond 
and  blend  harmcmioii'ly.  and  not  leave  one  single 
jarring  note,  a-  you  may  have  noticeci  in  -ome  house- 
into  which  you  have  gone.  How  c)ften  ha-  my  artistic 
sen-e  hern  jarrec]  in  some  sr,. called  fine  homes  by  the 
mcctley  array  of  pictures  disphiyeci  in  frames  altogether 
incongruous  with  the  backgrounci  of  the  rciom.  anc| 


reposing  in  frame’s  which  were  altogether  unsuited 
The  frame  should  be  a jeart  of  the  ])icture.  'Fhe  newly 
painted  frames  are  an  example,  such  as  a marine  view 
where  the  blue  is  carried  out  in  the  frame,  the  whole 
forming  a lasting  imjeression  and  making  a correct 
setting.  .Notice  liow  Wallace  Nutting  |)laces  a simple 
black  mcclding  around  his  l>eautiful  little  bits  of  nature- 
scenes.  He  ha-  found  the  secret  of  framing  and  used 
it  to  aclvantage.  You  can  clo  the  same  thing.  I he 
small  ()ieture  iincloubtedly  needs  a narrow  frame,  but 
this  is  nc)t  always  so,  ,\  picture  having  a dee|>.  strong 
set  of  colors,  as  a rule,  neecls  a stronger  frame  than  a 
fcicture  c>f  le-s  strong  tints.  The  subject  of  the  jiieture 
has  somc’thing  to  elo  with  the  framing.  study  of 
frames  in  an  art-stc>re  will  bring  cme  ehiser  to  Ihc’  realiza- 
ticin  C)f  the  great  im[>ortance  c>f  frame-  for  varioii-  kuicl- 


of  picttires.  ( 'imissian  walnut  is  admiral)ly  adapted 
to  sepia  pictures,  also  the  gold-swing  frames  now  found 
on  sale  everywhere. 

With  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  picture  to  the  wall 
on  which  it  will  he  hung,  the  wall  is  the  background, 
and  when  you  think  of  framing  you  must  think  of  the 
relation  of  the  frame  to  the  wall.  Sometimes  gilt  will 
do  this  and  .sometimes  silver.  Gilt  tones  with  more 
pictures  than  does  silver  and  is  espeeially  good  against 
cream,  huff,  ami  tan  backgrounds,  though  silver  will 
sometimes  tone  with  these.  A ])icture  of  a woman 
naturall.N-  re(|uires  a more  ilelicate  frame  than  :i  man's 


fixing-bath  is,  we  think,  the  worst  form  which  such 
economy  can  take.  Moreover,  we  do  not  think  it  is 
po.ssible  to  name  a quantity  of  hypo  sufficing  for  the 
|)roper  fixation  of  a given  nundier  of  prints,  since  the 
conditions  under  which  the  fixing-bath  is  used  vary  so 
greatly.  It  is  true  that  in  the  past  .several  people  have 
prescribed  the  (piantity  of  hypo  for  a given  area  of 
j)aper.  M.  Lumiere  did  .so  .some  years  ago,  and  an 
American  professional  has  recorded  his  experience  of 
using  hyi)o  in  the  i)roportion  of  one  ounce  per  SffO 
square  inches  of  pa]>er.  I5nt  such  figures  are  not  appli- 
cable with  safet,\  to  regular  eonnnereial  conditions,  for 


M.  WEU.EU 


SECO.M)  I’UIZE  — SU.M.MEH-.SPOKTS 


photograj)h.  bight-colored  frames,  as  a rule,  should 
be  appliefl  to  light-colored  [)ictures,  anil  dark  frames 
to  dark  pictures,  uidess  there  is  a good  reason  for  break- 
ing the  rule.  Mats  for  the  .sake  of  mats  are  bad,  Close- 
framed pictures  are  best . Very  small  etchings,  however, 
need  no  mat,  neither  does  a watercolor  or  engraving. 
The  mat  should  not  be  a dead  white  uidess  white 
predominates  in  the  jiictnre.  Giay  pictures  demand 
gi-ay  mats,  sepias  cream  or  brown  mats,  to  match 
perfectly.  'I'he  subject  of  artistic  picture-framing  thus 
has  many  different  variations;  but  the.se  few  sinqile 
rides  can  easily  lead  the  careful  person  to  do  the  correct 
thing,  'riiesc  rules  are  the  standard  resnlls  of  expert 
Iri""'"!;-  ( . II.  Tiiom.\s. 


Hypo  for  Prints 

Kveiiy  now  and  again,  .sa\s  Tin-  Hn'll.sli  Joiinidl 
editorially,  we  are  asked  by  correspondents  to  tell  them 
the  quantity  of  hypo  which  should  be  allowed  for  the 
fixation  of  so  man,\’  |)rints.  .Mthongh  econom.\-  in  the 
use  of  chemicals  is  not  to  be  deprecated,  stinting  of  the 


in  arri\  ing  at  them  more  than  customary  care  is  taken 
to  ensure  each  separate  jirint  being  fully  cxpo.sed  to 
the  action  of  the  fixing-bath,  whereas,  in  commercial 
praeti.se,  such  is  often  far  from  lieing  the  case.  Further, 
papers  vary  in  the  proportion  of  silver-salt  which  they 
contain,  and  also  the  tenqieratiire-factor  consideralily 
affects  the  useful  work  wliich  a given  bulk  of  hypo- 
solution  will  do.  .Vnd  if  the.se  causes  of  variation  were 
not  enough,  there  is  a further  one  which  is  often  over- 
looked altogether.  This  is  the  continuous  dilution  of 
the  hyiio-solutioii  which  goes  on  by  the  introduction 
of  prints  undrained  from  the  developing-solntion  or 
wash-bath  and  the  corresponding  abstraction  of  hyiio 
by  removal  of  |)iints  with  a goodly  proportion  of  fixing- 
bath  adhering  to  them.  From  lioth  the.se  causes  the 
strength  of  the  fixer  may  be  \ ery  substantially  reduced 
without  the  user  realising  the  fact.  On  all  these  accounts 
there  is  only  one  good  rule  for  ])racti.se,  namely,  to  use 
plenty  of  hypo  and  preferably  to  i)ass  prints  through 
two  fixing-baths  in  succession.  In  the  i7iaking  of  prints 
which  command  a fair  price  the  cost  of  a triple  or 
quadruple  ((uantity  of  hy[)o  above  that  which  is  theo- 
retically necessary  is  insignificant. 


WATrilFUL  WAITING 

THIKD  PRIZE  — srAlMKR-SPORTS 


Bl.ArKIE 


Simple  Dry-mounting 

\^HEHE  a (Iry-niountinR  pres.'  >j>erially  made  for  llie 
f)rotess  is  not  available  the  ii-e  of  the  orflinary  domestic 
flat-iron  is  treneral  for  moimtinf;  small  print',  but  such 
an  iron  soon  coob.  ,\  billiard-tabic  iron  is  lariier  and 
Ix’tter.  It  is  lariie  enoutrh  to  nuumt  a cabinet-print 
at  one  operation:  an<l  it  will  retain  it-  heat  long  enough 
to  mount  at  lea-t  half  a dozen  jirint-.  averafiiny'  fi'  ■>  x 
s' 2 size  without  the  need  of  re-hcatim;. 

The  billiard-table  iron  i-  tfW)  larL'c  to  l>c  heated  cou- 
'eniently  in  a saucepan  of  Iwiilinir  water.  a>  i-  often 
df»ne  with  -nialler  iron-;  but  a ea'-rint'  i-  '(uite  -uitablc. 
It  shouhl  t»e  heated  until  it  ju>t  -izzle^  when  the  wet 
fint'f-r  is  put  on  it.  If  the  ti"Ue  adhere-  to  the  mount 
only,  the  iron  i-  tfio  hot;  an'l  if  to  the  print  only,  it  i- 
t(K)  cohl. 

Dry-mountint'  will  cau-e  a mount  to  cia  kle  if  moi-ture 
i-  present.  IV>th  jirint  an<l  mount,  a-  well  a-  the  mount- 
int'-lxiard,  which  may  con-i-t  merely  of  a thick  -licet 
of  strawboard.  should,  therefore.  Ik-  quite  dry.  When 
the  iron  i-  at  the  riaht  heat,  and  the  jirint  and  mount 
have  iKith  been  ronnecteil  to  the  ti--ue  by  mean-  of 
the  solrlerinf.'  ir<>n.  a -heet  (>{  clean,  -mofith  pajK-r  i- 
laid  on  the  -urfaee  of  the  print,  and  the  iron  plafed  on 


this  paper.  It  mu-t  not  rest  on  it  for  more  than  a 
coiqile  of  seconds,  or  the  print  may  be  marked;  anil  it 
is  lietter  that  the  iron  should  be  kept  mo\  iuf;  over  I he 
print  until  contact  is  complete.  If  the  print  is  not 
al)soluteh\-  hat.  it  should  be  turned  over  and  ironed 
on  the  back,  and  quickie-  placed  under  sli>,dit  prcs-urc. 

\\ith  this  type  of  iron,  a dry-mounted  print  may  be 
unmounted  without  injury.  The  iron  must  be  heated 
to  a hijihcr  temperature  than  ii-iial.  and  sup|)ortcd 
by  two  block-  of  wood,  -o  that  the  heated  surface  i- 
uj)permo-f.  'I  he  back  of  the  print  i-  pri'-scd  in  con- 
tact with  the  iron  by  mean-  of  a clean  cloth;  and  in  a 
few  -eeond-  the  heated  jiorlion  can  be  jieeled  from  the 
mount,  \\hieh  i-  moved  about  until  the  whole  print  can 
b‘- (letaehed. — > II  ll\l.i..in  I li'  nioh  iir  Ph<iloiirn  jiIk  r. 

.\ii  I nsuccessfiil  Photographer 

Ovekueatu)  at  a recent  photo(.Taphers'  eon\ention. 
I'ir-t  jihotot'rapher ; " I alway-  believe  in  -avinc 
-omethim.’  for  a rainy  dav  . " 

Second  ditto:  How  much  have  you  |)Ut  bv.'” 

Fir-t  ditto:  'Not  a darned  cent;  but  I believe  in 

the  idea.  " 


SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 

ADVANCED  WORKERS 


A IIOMEIA  TASK  MIM.IE  HOOPS 

EXAMPLE  OF  INTERPHETATIOX 


Advanced  Competition  Indoor-Genres 
Closes  December  ,D,  1922 

It  lias  Ik'cii  said  that  Americans  are  living;  at  such  a 
rapid  pace  lliat  Ihe  meaning;  of  flie  word  “lioine”  is 
losiiif'  its  siKtiifieance  and  heanly.  Motion-pictures, 
plays,  clulis,  lodges,  dances  and  social  affairs  follow  one 
another  so  rapidly  that  when  these  are  coinhined  with 
the  pressure  of  hiisincss  or  jirofessional  duties,  a man 
or  a woman  has  virtually  no  time  at  :dl  to  he  at  home 
or  to  make  a,  home  for  others.  In  a measure,  those 
who  live  in  a city  are  not  to  he  hlamed  for  the  desire 


to  get  out  of  Ihe  nncomfortahle  and  tiny  apartments 
in  which  they  are  compelled  to  live.  However,  even 
one  room  is  "home”  to  those  who  make  it  so.  It  is 
my  purpose  to  einjihasise  the  home-element  in  this  in- 
door-genre competition  with  a view  to  bringing  ont 
the  fact  that  home  is  more  often  a matter  of  heart 
than  anything  ehse.  'I'he  pictures  snhmitted  in  last 
year’s  competition  jiroved  convincingly  that  it  was 
jKissihle  to  firing  ont  the  home-loving  instinct  of  the 
average  ,\merican  and  that,  whatever  may  be  said  to 
the  contrary,  home  is  still  "the  best  place  in  all  the 
world”  to  most  of  us. 
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Genre-photograpliy,  whether  indoor  or  outdoor,  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  branches  of  photography  to 
master.  The  human  element  involved  is  no  small 
factor  in  the  success  or  faihu-e  of  the  worker.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  much  satisfaction  in  being  able  to 
solve  the  technical,  artistic  and  human  eciuations  that 
follow  one  another  in  cpiick  succession.  During  the 
winter,  there  are  innumerable  opportunities  to  pro- 
duce delightful  indoor-genres  of  home-life,  family  and 
friends.  At  the  out.set.  remember  that  the  value  and 
charm  of  a genre  is  its  fidelity  to  fact.  It  nuist  ring 
true  to  be  convincing. 

In  making  indoor-genres,  daylight,  artificial  light 
and  flashlight-apparatus  may  be  used.  However,  the 
least  expensive  illuminants  at  present  are  daylight, 
gas  and  electric  light.  A cloudy,  bright  day,  l)etween 
the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  .S  p.m.  during  the  months  of 
Xovemix-r  and  December  is  particidarly  good  for  iu- 
rloor-genre  photography.  There  being  no  sun  to  cast 
heavy  shadows  or  annoy  the  sul.iject  by  its  brilliancy, 
the  cameri>t  may  work  with  comparative  freedom. 
He  will  need  virtually  no  diffusing-.screens;  and  a sheet, 
I)laced  judiciously  to  reflect  the  light  where  it  is  needed, 
should  complete  the  neces.sary  preparations.  Of 
course,  care  must  be  taken  to  expose  correctly  and  to 
\isc  the  plate  or  film  best  adapted  to  do  this  .sort  of 
work.  This  remark  applies  ecpially  well  to  indoor- 
genres  made  by  artificial  light.  nitrogen-filled  elec- 
tric-lamp will  produce  a strong  actinic  light  that  will 
enable  the  worker  to  obtain  excellent  results  at  night. 
However,  owing  to  the  very  intensity  of  the  illumina- 
tion. various  forms  of  light-diffusion  must  be  evolved 
in  order  to  avoid  extremely  harsh  contrasts  and  un- 
pleasing  facial  expressions.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
make  sure  that  the  electric  wiring  of  the  house  and 
that  the  “service"  electric  current  will  permit  such  a 
powerfid  lamp  to  be  used  without  danger  of  blowing 
out  the  fuses  and  otherwise  injuring  the  wiring  in  the 
hou.-^  or.  possibly,  the  operator.  In  most  cases,  the 
u.^e  of  a nitrogen-filled  electric-lamp  will  cause  no 
trouble,  and  it  is  by  far  the  most  effective  illuminant 
l»ecause  there  is  no  smoke,  noi.se  or  dust.  Two  or  more 
of  the.se  lamps  should  answer  all  rerjuirements. 

Then,  we  have  several  excellent  types  of  electric 
home-portrait  lamps  which  use  a special  type  of  carljon 
in  an  arc.  and  these  give  out  an  inten.se  though  com- 
paratively .soft  actinic  light.  There  are  also  several 
excellent  portrait-flashlamp'  on  the  market  to-day 
that  may  be  ii'cd  with  a minimum  of  danger,  smoke 
an<l  dust.  Some  remarkable  im])rovement>  have  D'en 
made  within  the  la't  year,  and  the  cameri't  who  ex- 
pect- to  do  much  of  this  work  should  obtain  all  avail- 
able information  from  the  manufacturer-  to  insure 
tretting  an  equipment  that  will  meet  his  need-.  Ob- 
viously. the-e  outfits  are  more  expen-ive  than  nitrot'en- 
filletl  electric-lamps;  but  if  the  c.ameri-t  can  afford  one 
of  these  outfits,  he  .should  be  able  to  j)rodiice  excel- 
lent re-ults.  Of  cour-e,  the  U'C  of  ga-  does  not  enable 
the  worker  to  place  the  illumination  where  it  will  do 
the  most  gfK)d.  However,  a little  originality  will  work 
wonders,  and  even  a gas  reading-lamp  may  be  made  to 
-erve  the  purpo-e.  Those  who  demur  at  the  u-e  of 
fla-hpowder  should  rememlaer  that  the  moflern  fla-h- 
light-emtfit.  with  it  - flashbag.  virtually  drK-s  away  with 
the  smoke-nuisance;  and.  at  the  -ame  time,  so  muffle- 
the  noise  of  the  explosion  that  the  -iibjei  t i-  not  per- 
turl»ed  in  the  lea't.  It  the  worker  will  u-e  flashpowder 
aceorflinc  to  directions,  and  with  care,  there  is  no  more 
danger  to  himself  or  to  his  subject  than  there  i-  in 
motoring,  canoeing  or  swimmint'.  Df  course,  he  who 
takes  risks  must  pay  the  price  of  foolhardine--.  Flash- 
lichts  at  night,  or  during  the  day  when  the  light  i- 


weak,  arrest  motion  and  permit  the  use  of  low-speed 
len.ses  that  are  fitted  to  cameras  of  moderate  cost. 

The  making  of  indoor-genres  demands  an  unusual 
degree  of  tact,  artistic  i)crcc]>tion  and  a .sen.se  of  humor. 
If  the  camerist  attemj)ts  to  succeed  by  a.ssviming  a dic- 
tatorial manner,  or  by  forcing  his  models  to  do  things 
that  are  uncongenial  or  unnatural  to  them,  he  will  fail 
to  make  the  .sort  of  indoor-genres  that  the  jury  will  aj)- 
prove.  I cannot  emphasise  too  strongly  the  nece.ssity 
to  make  the  picture  conform  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  subject.  ^Moreover,  do  not  desert  fact  to  obtain 
effect.  By  that  I mean,  do  not  dci)ict  mother  reading 
a magazine  when  she  was  never  known  to  have  the  time 
because  of  the  nece.ssity  to  darn  .socks  and  .sew  on  but- 
tons; and  do  not  show  brother  studying  hard  when  he 
is  notoriously  aver.se  to  books.  Even  though  strangers 
may  not  be  aware  of  the.se  di,scre])ancies,  often  the 
models  themselves  will  I>etray  the  deception  by  their 
stiff  and  “posey”  attituiles.  The  best  rule  is  to  stick 
to  truth,  no  matter  how  much  opportunity  there  is  to 
resort  to  pictorial  dissimulation;  but,  in  rc]iresenting 
the  models  as  reading,  or  looking  at  an  object  or  a j)cr- 
son,  be  sure  to  direct  the  eye  .so  that  the  effect  mil  be 
cotiviticing. 

The  camerist  shouhl  not  lo.se  sight  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  desirable  subjects  for  this  comjjctition 
to  be  found  in  the  busine.ss  and  professional  life  of 
readers  of  Pjioto-Era  IMagazixe.  .\lso,  there  are  many 
excellent  opi)ortunities  in  the  every-day  home-life  of 
each  one  of  us.  We  all  see  subjects  of  great  artistic 
and  human  aiipcal;  but  we  fail  to  make  the  most  of 
them.  Sutqects  for  this  and  every  competition  arc 
about  us  without  number.  The  fault  lies  with  us  ami 
not  with  any  dearth  of  suitable  material.  A well- 
executed  indoor-genre  of  the  local  grocer  behiml  his 
counter;  the  lawyer  advising  a client;  the  literary  man 
at  his  work,  or  even  father  lighting  the  morning-fire  in 
the  kitchen-stove — or  .shoveling  precious  anthracite 
coal  into  the  furnace — are  all  likely  .sidqects,  if  properl\ 
done.  Let  every  camerist  attune  himself  to  the  human 
and  artistic  values  in  the  very  simplest  of  subjects,  and 
he  will  find  that  in  this  manner  the  masterpieces  of  old 
were  reproduced.  It  seems  to  me  that  many  times  we 
.seek  to  do  the  big  things  when  by  traiiiing.  natural 
a])titufle  and  equi|)ment  we  arc  better  fitted  to  make 
a success  of  the  small  thing.  That  is.  in  this  coinjicti- 
tion.  for  example,  sotiie  will  not  compete  unle.ss  t hex- 
feel  that  they  have  equaled  or  surpassed  the  interest- 
ing and  excellent  study  on  the  opposite  page.  To 
my  way  of  thinking,  this  is  a mistake  and  will  result  in 
the  .stiffing  of  all  originality  and  incentive.  Each  workt'r 
should  stand  upon  his  own  photographic  feet  and.  re- 
gardless of  the  achievements  r>f  other,-,  make  his  own 
place  in  photogr;q)hy.  The  jury  [)a>ses  upon  each 
picture  solely  on  accf)unt  of  its  merit,  and  without  any 
con-ideration  of  the  name  or  reputation  of  the  maker. 
We  welcome  the  newi-omer  as  heartily  as  we  greet  the 
work  of  old  friend-.  Hence,  let  no  camerist  lie.-itatc 
to  hold  his  head  up  with  the  t>est  of  them  and  thus  grow 
in  photographic  strength  by  honest  effort  and  t>rigi- 
nality.  Hememl>er  th.it  true  merit  is  bound  to  win. 

This  competition  shoulii  give  the  cjimeri-t  the  in- 
descritiable  delight  to  make  an  arti-tir-.  pictorial  cro-.— 
.section  of  .\merican  family-life.  Often,  what  the  eye 
sees  i-  more  convincing  to  the  mind  than  what  the  c.ir 
hears.  In  making  an  indoor-genre  the  xvorker  ha-  an 
opportunity  to  enrich  his  own  exiierience.  .\fter  all, 
is  it  not  the  good  things  xvhich  we  sliare  with  other- 
tbat  bring  il-  the  greate-t  happinc—  and  satisfaf'tion.' 
The  answer  to  the  que-lion  re-ts  with  every  true  lover 
of  photography. 


\ H.  B. 


BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing;  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value,  $‘2.50. 

Second  Prize:  Value,  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous” ; 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photo-materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer 
who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  work  submitted  here  is  without  any 
practical  help  from  friend  or  professional 
expert.  Or,  in  case  of  dual  authorship,  names  of 
both  should  be  given.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect 
shoidd  accompany  the  data, 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  234  x 334 
to  and  including  3J4  x 534  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8 x 10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two 
different  subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and 
printed  in  any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be 
entered.  They  should  be  simply  and  tastefully 
mounted.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible, 
nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or 
entered  in  competition  elsewhere, 
fore  PhotO’Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  sur- 
face paper  and  sepias  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction, 
and  should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  that 
have  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  scut  with  the  data.  Criticism  at  request. 

C.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  properly  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unless 
otherwise  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he 
may  dispo.se  of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after 
lie  .shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Fjach  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker  s name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and,  iiionth  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied, 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giring  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  .stop 
used,  exposure,  dercloper  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-po.dage  in  this  letter.  F)ata-blanks  sent  for  2-cent 
stamp.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  On  account  of  the  pre.sent  high  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  comiietitors  may  send  large  prints 
mounted  with  narrow  margins,  but  in  every  case,  prints 
should  be  jirotectcd  by  strong,  stiff  boards,  or  of  a 
kind  that  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  be  sent  by  expre.ss  (prepaid). 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  August  31,  1922 

First  Prize:  \.  H.  Scott. 

Second  Prize:  Robert  L.  W.  Schenck. 

Honorable  Mention:  Augustus  Abbott,  Charles  Ditch- 
field,  Arthur  W.  Grumbine,  Philip  Mehler,  Caleb  J. 
Milne.  3d.,  Lilian  F.  Newton,  Melvin  C.  Parrish,  Anna 
Jeanice  Walker. 

The  Beginner  and  Pictorial  Composition 

'1  here  are  tho.se  who  believe  that  the  beginner  or 
amateur  jihotographer  has  his  hands  full  with  the 
technical  mastery  of  a camera  and  photo-finishing, 
without  adding  a consideration  of  pictorial  composition 
to  his  photograi>hic  jiroblems.  This  may  be  so  in  some 
cases:  but  1 venture  to  say  that  it  will  be  to  the  begin- 
ner’s advantage,  from  the  very  outset  of  his  photo- 
graphic career,  to  study  the  elementary  principles  of 
jiictorial  composition. 

Let  us  suppo.se  that  a beginner  has  just  bought  a 
camera  and  that  he  is  about  to  make  his  first  exposures. 
He  steps  out  into  the  street  or  goes  to  a nearby  park 
in  the  .search  of  subjects.  More  often,  he  arranges  his 
relatives  or  friends  for  a group-picture.  That  failing, 
he  .selects  the  family  cat  or  the  neighbor’s  dog.  In 
any  event,  he  obtains  a subject.  The  next  step  is  to 
make  the  exposure.  Some  beginners  are  instinctively 
arti.stic  and  jilace  the  subject  to  good  advantage. 
Others  are  not  disturbed  in  the  least  by  a telegraph- 
pole,  a picket-fence  or  a pile  of  bricks  for  a background. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  beginner  who  is  .so  lacking  in 
artistic  judgment  .should  not  wait,  but  begin  at  once 
to  train  himself  to  look  at  the  subject  and  its  surrouml- 
ings  before  making  the  exiiosure.  In  fact,  to  let  this 
important  part  of  good  photography  alone  until  a 
later  date,  will  make  it  all  the  more  difficult  for  the 
beginner  to  master  good  ]>ictorial  composition;  for  he 
will  have  to  unlearn  much  that  mav  have  become  a 
habit. 

In  this  issue,  William  S.  Davis  concludes  an  excellent 
series  of  .short  les.sons  on  pictorial  composition.  Every 
beginner  should  read  these  le.s.sons  and  inofit  by  them. 
Then,  too,  in  the  Octolier  1322  issue,  appeared  that 
remarkably  interesting  and  valuable  article  by  .Anson 
K.  Cro.ss  about  his  wonderful  drawing-glass  which  is 
re\'olutionising  the  teaching  of  drawing  and  painting. 
.Also,  there  are  a number  of  excellent  books  on  pictorial 
com|)o.sition  that  are  not  too  technical,  nor  too  involved, 
to  interest  the  beginner.  .After  all,  good  composition 
means  good  taste  in  the  making  of  jiictures.  In  us  all 
there  is  an  instinctiAc  desire  to  have  the  pictures  that 
we  make  apiiear  advantageously.  Often,  we  know 
the  effect  we  should  like  to  obtain,  but  we  do  not  know 
how  to  obtain  it.  .Vgain.  we  dislike  a picture  but  are 
miable  to  tell  why.  .A  knowledge  of  a few  fumlamental 
princi])les  of  pictorial  comiiosition  will  do  much  to  help 
ns  to  make  and  to  understand  good  inctnres. 

■Vnother  im|)ortant  factor  in  the  effect  of  a ])hoto- 
graph  is  the  arrangement  of  light  and  shade.  Perhaps 
the  ])ictnre  may  be  well  compo.sed;  but  harsh  lighting, 
too  much  contrast,  black,  untran.s])arent  shadows. 
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lack  of  detail  in  the  highlifrhts  and  other  re.-nlt>  of  poor 
lighting  will  mar  the  picture  and  renrler  it  ineffective 
artistically  and  technically.  The  importance  of  light- 
ing is  nowhere  more  api>arent  than  in  the  production 
of  motion-pictures.  The  jjainstaking  care  with  which 
director'  utilise  flaylight  and  artificial  light,  not  to 
mention  all  manner  of  screens,  reflectors  and  f)lhcr 
accessories,  is  evidence  enough  of  the  imi)ortancc  of 
the  ritdit  Usc  of  illumination  in  i)hf)tography.  In  a 
s<‘n'e.  there  is  le"  excii-e  to-day  than  formerly  for 
prH'»r  lichtinc.  lecau'e  n(  the  great  improvement'  made 
in  len'C'.  'hutters  and  artificial  li(.diting-a j)[)aratu'. 

In  the  'tiuly  of  pictorial  'f>mj)0'ition.  the  heginner 
should  not  assume  that  it  is  merely  a ca-e  of  reatling  a 
few  chapters  in  a text-lmok.  What  he  read'  i'  valueless 
unless  he  gfx-s  out  and  ap[)lic'  hi'  ac(|uired  knowledge. 
Me  may  read  over  and  f>ver  at'ain  that  there  should 
l>e  jii-t  f>ne  pe.int  r>f  principal  intere-t  in  c',  cry  picture; 
hut  if  he  makes  j)icfures  that  have  two  or  more,  he  ha- 
trained  nothing  from  hi'  'turl%-.  .Vtrain.  he  m;iy  read 
•hat  the  water-line  in  marine  jiietures  should  always 
l>e  level;  but  if  he  pr<Kluces  pictures  in  which  the  walm- 
line  runs  “up  or  down  hill.  " he  i'  no  la  tter  f>ff  than 
l»efore.  In  our  competitions,  many  otherwise  excellent 
pictures  are  rejecterl  iK-rausc  the  makers  do  not  apjdy 
practically  the  theoretical  knowlecige  that  they  have 
acfjuirecl.  To  fa-  sure,  the  pictures  may  have  laa-n 


excellent  record-jtictures;  hut,  as  I have  pointed  out 
luany  time.',  there  is  ,a  difference  between  a record- 
jiic  ture  and  one  that  is  arti.stieally  and  technically  a 
delight  to  the  beholder. 

It  may  not  be  aicparent.  but  a thorough  knowlc-dge 
of  plate.s,  films,  ray-filters,  lenses  and  shuftc-rs  is  impor- 
tant in  order  to  make  a pic  ture  that  l.‘>  f()m[)r).s(Ml 

anci  well  lighted.  Often,  to  know  the  limitations  of 
one's  phc)logra|)hic  outfit  is  as  helpful  as  to  know  what 
can  be  done  with  it.  For  cxam|ile.  if  the  eamerist  is 
eager  to  obtain  good  agaiiist-the-light  effec  ts,  he  should 
know  how  to  set  the  shutter,  leus-stop  and  whc'tlier  or 
not  a ray-screen  will  hel|)  him  to  obtain  better  color- 
values  in  connection  with  the  use  of  orl liochroma I ic 
plates  or  films.  ,\gain.  it  might  be  of  great  value  to 
knciw  c'xac'tly  the'  angle  of  \ ic-w  of  I hc’  lens  he  is  using 
in  ccrcler  to  inc  lude  or  exc  lude  certidn  important  jeart- 
of  the  gener.il  subjc'cf.  Lastly.  j|  j.  very  important  to 
know  how  to  Use;  the  rising-and-s|iding  front  that  is 
jcrovidecl  on  many  canic  ras.  Thus.  j|  may  be  seen  that 
thecrough  tec  hnical  knowledge’  is  essential  to  the  making 
Cif  a wc’ll-composecl  ami  wc  ||-lighte<l  picture. 

I’erhaps,  f)\-  this  time-,  the  reacler  is  coming  to  I he 
ccinclu'ion  that  tc>  make  a gooci  picture  rec|uires  altci- 
gether  tcio  much  time  anc|  effort.  Ilowc-ccr.  let  u- 
'Uj)pc)se  that  wc-  were  considering  Ihc’  making  c>f  a good 
tennis-player.  ( ertainly.  wc-  shouhl  agree  that  time 
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and  effort  mu.sl  be  i)iit  into  liard  practice  ])cfore  the 
wonhl-l)e  player  conid  hold  liis  own  on  the  court.  More- 
over, if  he  beifrudged  the  praetice  ainl  study  rcf|uired, 
we  would  say,  “\'ery  well  then;  if  you  will  not  praeti.se, 
how  can  you  expect  to  ])lay  a good  game  of  tennis.^” 
So  it  is  with  the  beginuer  iu  photogra]5hy.  If  he  will 
not  do  the  things  that  help  him  to  make  good  |>ictures, 
how  is  he  to  become  a sueees.sful  amateur  |)hotograj)her? 
We  may  as  well  admit  now,  as  later  on,  that  there  are 
certain  jn'ineiiiles  iu  photography  that  must  be  mas- 
ter<‘d.  In  short,  the  price  of  photographic  success  is 
constant  stmly  and  practice  in  the  things  that  are 
essential  to  good  picture-making,  ^^e  may  try  to 
avoid  the  issue  or  try  to  gain  success  by  some  short  cut; 
but  let  me  assure  the  reader  that  it  cannot  be  done. 
After  all.  there  is  a tremendous  amount  of  i)leasure 
and  .satisfaetion  in  getting  down  to  photograiihie 
fundamentals.  The  beginner  who  is  really  intere.sted 
in  photography  and  eager  to  make  a success  of  it, 
welcomes  the  oi)i)ortunity  to  learn  all  that  he  can; 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  is  jjictorial 
com])osit  ion.  A.  II.  15. 


Pictorial  Photography  and  the  Public 

It  is  one  of  the  handicaps  nnder  which  pictorial 
photography  labors  that  its  results  are  to  a great  extent 
a .sealed  book  to  the  general  i)ublic.  .says  The  Amaleur 
editorially.  Anyone  who  accomiianies  a 
non-i)liotograi)her  on  his  first  visit  to  one  of  our  leading 


exhibitions  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  surprise 
with  which  the  work  on  view  is  regarded.  It  is  probable 
that  this  surpri.se  will  be  unaccompanied  by  any  ex- 
pressions of  approval,  unle.ss  it  is  for  a few  of  the 
more  commoni)lace  exhibits;  but  this  we  can  di.sregard, 
since  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  anyone  to  whom  the 
work  as  a whole  comes  as  altogether  unfamiliar  can  be 
expected  to  be  able  to  e.xerci.se  discrimination  of  any 
value.  We  may  flatter  onr.selves  that  we  are  making 
headway — so  we  are  among  onr.selves.  But  among  the 
great  body  of  the  i)ublic  the  progress  is  so  .small  as  to  be 
l)ractically  unai)])reciable.  A similar  example  is  that 
of  a gui<ie-l)ook  recently  published.  The  letterpress 
was  good  enough,  no  lietter  and  no  worse  than  that  of 
half  a dozen  others;  but  the  enteri)rising  jiublisher  had 
asked  us  to  recommend  ;i  ])ietorial  photographer  of 
standing  to  illustrate  it.  The  jiictures  were  easily  the 
bc.st  we  have  ever  .seen  in  a work  of  the  kind;  but  up  to 
the  pre.sent  we  have  not  .seen  any  reference  to  them, 
even  in  the  most  api)reciative  reviews,  in  the  lay  press. 
It  is  evident  that  tlie  reviewers  into  who.se  hands  it  has 
fallen  are  (pute  unable  to  recognise  that  the  work  is 
any  better  than,  or  even  any  different  from,  that  of  the 
ordinary  i)icture-postcard  t.vjie  to  which  they  are 
accustomed  in  such  books.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  eontended  that  the  api)roval  or  criticism  of  those 
who  are  not  expert  is  a thing  to  lie  disregarded.  We 
agree.  But  the  fact  that  the  great  body  of  our  fellow - 
citizens  are  not  only  inexpert,  but  are  even  unconscious 
of  the  existence  of  the  art,  is  not  (piite  the  same  thing. 
Whether  it  w ill  be  remedied  is  a matter  for  speculation. 

‘2(iC 
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An  Economical  Printing-Method 

In  these  times  of  high  prices,  there  are.  perhaps, 
many  readers  who  will  l>e  pleased  to  know  of  a photo- 
graphic printing-process  that  will  give  prints  but  little 
inferior  to  i)iatinum-paper.  yet  which  can  l)c  easily 
prepared  personally,  is  much  cheaper  than  silver-paper 
and  very  much  less  ex])ensive  than  platinum,  which 
is  so  costly  as  to  be  practically  prohibitive. 

Kallitypy  is  an  old  process  that  fulfils  all  these  con- 
ditions. It  depends  on  the  sensitiveness  to  light  of 
ammonium  ferri-oxalate.  which  is  reduced  by  exposure 
to  light  to  ferro-oxalate.  that  readily  precipitates  silver 
from  its  solutions.  Many  recipes  have  l)een  published 
to  prepare  the  paper;  but  the  greater  part  of  these  are 
more  or  less  complicated  ami  give  prints  of  a poor  tone 
that  rerpiire  toning  with  gold,  which  is  expensive. 

The  l)cst  sensitising  .salt,  that  does  not  licpiify  and 
is  not  affected  by  the  air.  is  the  grccii  ferri-oxalate;  as 
developer,  silver-nitrate  is  used.  The  flifferent  .solu- 
tions rerpiircd  for  kallitypy  are;  (1)  ammonium  ferri- 
oxalate.  50  per  c-ent.;  (5  silver-nitrate.  5 per  cent.;  f.S) 
ammonium  bichromate.  1 per  cent.;  (4)  oxalic  acid. 
1 percent.;  (o)  h\-po.  If)  per  cent. 

The  paper  may  l>e  a smooth,  well-si.sed  drawing-paper 
rather  thick  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  mounting.  Sen- 
siti.sing  the  pajier  is  l)cst  done  by  canfllelight.  so  that 
when  coated  it  can  be  dried  quickly  over  the  flame. 
E'or  applying  the  sensiti.ser  use  a soft,  wide  brush,  which 
is  dippeil  in  solution  No.  1 and  l)rushed  crosswise  and 
lengthwise  on  the  paper  until  the  liquid  is  no  longer 
taken  up.  which  is  indicated  by  a uniform  glossiness. 
The  brush  is  then  pressed  ilry  and  worked  over  the 
paper  to  remove  any  superfluous  liquid,  as  there  must 
not  be  enough  left  on  the  paper  to  flow  together  when 
held  in  a -lanting  position.  The  paper  is  now  dried  by 
the  gentle  heat  of  the  candle,  which  will  take  but  a 
few  minute-. 

.\s  the  picture  is  hardly  vi-ible  after  exposure,  thi- 
must  be  done  with  the  help  of  a photometer,  proceed- 
ing as  follow-;  Take  a narrow  -trip  of  the  sjuuc  j>aper 
as  that  to  l>c  u-ed  for  the  [)rint.  as  long  a-  the  negative. 
This  i-  sen-iti-er|  the  same  a-  the  other  paper  and  when 
dry  is  laid  on  the  negative  in  the  prinlint'-framc  so  as 
to  include  the  most  imjiortant  part-  of  the  picture. 
If  the  negative  i-  normal,  the  -trip  i-  j)Hntefl  first  to 
No.  8 of  the  photometer;  then  sfip  a j>iece  f>f  black 
paper  lietween  the  nesrative  and  the  strip  for  about 
one-third  of  it-  length,  and  print  attain  to  No.  1<); 
move  the  black  paper  along  for  anf>ther  third  of  the 
plate  and  print  to  No.  15.  Now  develoj)  the  -tri[)  by 
candlelight,  u-intr  a portion  of  -olution  Nri.  5 in  a tray 
and  drawintr  the  printefi  strip  far-e  flown  through  it. 
The  printing  will  in-tantly  appear  in  a fine  black  tone. 
.\fter  rin-int:  in  water  the  str'p  may  l>e  examinerl  by 
daylight  at  lei-ure  anfl  the  prffper  time  tif  exposure  can 
be  jiidgcfl  by  it.  The  prejtarefi  paper  i-  now  expo-efl. 
developed  anti  washcfl  for  ten  minute-  in  running 
water;  it  is  then  plaeetl  in  sf,hition  No.  1 ffir  one  or  twfi 
minutes  to  remove  the  remaining  iron-s,alt.  anfl  wa-hcfl 
.again  for  ten  minute-.  Einally.  the  print  is  fixefl  in 
solution  No.  .7  for  five  minute-  and  wa-hcfl  again  for 
half  an  hour.  The  print-  are  be-t  flrietl  lietween 


blotting-papers  with  light  ifre.ssure,  changing  the  p.'qx'r 
several  times  to  facilitate  the  drying. 

This  ])rocess  requires  comparatively  .strong  nega- 
tives; but  if  a weak  negative  is  to  be  printed,  strengthen- 
ing may  be  avoided  by  aflding  a few  dro])- of  solution 
No.  .‘5  (aTiimoniunr  bichromate)  to  the  .sensitising  .solu- 
tion. The  silver-nitrate  before  using  is  not  .sensitive 
to  light,  but  after  using  for  a few  times  it  becoTiics  so 
and  precipitates  the  .silver  when  expo.scd  to  light. 
To  [ircserve  it.  keep  it  corked  in  a dark-brown  bottle 
and  in  a dark  jilacc.  The  sensitising  sfilutiou  should 
be  kept  the  same  way. — Photographischc  Rundschau. 


Reproducing  Stained  Films 

It  very  often  happens  that  a jihotograjiher  is  called 
upon  to  make  a print  or  enlargement  from  an  amatcur- 
flevelfipeil  roll-film  negative  in  which  large  yellow 
Ifatches  have  aiipcared  as  a result  of  uneven  fixation, 
remarks  the  British  Jnurual.  'Ehis  flefect  is  usually 
due  to  the  "pidl  through”  system  of  development  ami 
fixing,  when  the  film  is  usually  put  to  wash  immeiliatcly 
the  unaltered  bromide  has  ilisai)|)eared.  .\s  no  iso- 
chrfimatic  bromiile  papers  are  o!i  the  market,  it  is 
necessary  to  reproduce  such  negatives.  By  tising  an 
isochromatic  plate  and  yellow  light  a clean  transparency 
may  be  easily  obtained.  If  this  is  to  be  of  the  same  size 
as  the  firiginal,  the  exposure  may  be  maile  through  an 
ordinary  yellow  glass,  fir  even  by  the  yellow  light  u.sed 
ftir  developing  bromiile  jirints.  but  for  enlargements  or 
reductions  a yellow  filter,  as  usi'd  for  outfloor  work  or 
copying,  becomes  necessary.  It  is  sometimes  possible 
to  remove  such  stains  by  means  of  I he  cyanide  and 
ifidinc  reducer,  but  if  this  be  not  possible,  or  if  the 
negative  is  of  great  value,  the  reproiluction-method 
should  be  adopted. 


Restoring  Old  Fixing-Baths 

OwiM,  tfi  the  present  high  cost  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  a method  of  regenerating  old  fixing-liaths,  and  at 
the  -ame  time  recovering  the  silver  contained  in  them, 
i-  worth  attentifin.  .\  new  method  devised  by  ,\. 
Steigmann  cfin-i-t-  in  adding  to  each  lifer  of  filil  fixing- 
b.'ith  8 gramme- fif  sodium  hydrosul|ihile  ami  Sgramme- 
fif  -fiiliiim  carbonate.  .\t  1 ft)  F.  .ilifiut  .i  grammes  of 
pure  -iivcr  i-  precipitated  acconling  to  tlie  following 
ffirmula; 

5 Na  .VgS2f),  -I-  Na = 5 .\g -f-  5 Na.S  O,  -b  5 ,'^0 
I lyiifi-ulphite  II\  dro-ul-  ,'^ilver  .’'odium  Sul- 

fif  -ilver  jihilc  fif  liyjifi-ul-  plin- 

-odium  phite  rfiii- 

acid 

Therefore  there  will  be  reemered  frfim  the  ilfiuble 
combination  of  silver  hy|ifisulphite  in  the  fild  bath  not 
finly  thcTcfrenerated  hypo  but  alsfi  whatever  -ilver  ma\ 
be  cfuitninpfl  in  it.  T he  fixing-bath  may.  b\  this  treat- 
ment. be  useil  over  three  time-.-  h'nilnid  /.ril.‘:rhriff , 
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OPENING  THE  PASTURE-GATE  CHAS.  T.  GRAVES 

VOUR  URITICISM  IS  INVITED 


Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism  {not  over  150  words) 
before  the  last  day  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from 
us  a three-month  subscription  to  Piioto-Era  Magazine. 

The  winning  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  should  be  helpful  and  courteous. 

('ehtaiv  words  iiiid  jilirases  arc  usually  ass<n'iatcd 
with  depth  of  tone  when  pietnres  are  mentioned  or 
titles  given,  d'he  high  tonal  ke\-  in  which  the  picture 
entitled.  “'I'he  .Vi)proaehing  Storm  ",  is  rendered,  does 
not  seem  to  justify  the  title.  .V  better  title  would  he, 
“;\fler  t he  Storm".  I n com  posit  ion,  two  grave  mistakes 
were  made.  First  : the  a I most  tol.il  lack  of  at  mosjiheric 
perspectii'c,  the  \alnes  of  the  fore,  middle,  and  distant 
jdanes  being  ^•ery  nearly-  e<|nal.  Si'cond  : the  repeated, 
nninterrnpted  horizontal  lines  in  the  background. 
This  feature  not  only  transgri's.ses  the  laws  of  good 
l■omposll  ion,  lint  prexenls  one  fi'om  "rcailing  the  pic- 
Ini'e"’  correctly  in  the  sense  of  using  line  and  light  to 
keep  the  eye  or  interest  from  wandering  ont  of  the 
mai'ginal  confiinvs.  < "onsl  met  i\'c  crit  icism  on  t his  point 
wonld  be  to  .select  a.  slightly  lower  \-iew-point,  earning 
I hi'  lines  of  lerdnre  to  rim  across  the  distant  horizontal 
lines  and  to  project  slightl\'  against  the  lower  sky. 
l’ro\e  this  b,\-  lightly  sketching  in  lines  continning  the 
lo|is  of  the  reeds  across  the  distant  lines.  noticeable 


improvement  will  be  .seen  in  concentration  of  interest. 
Dr.  Jfohdenbiirg  is  to  be  given  credit  for  three  good 
features,  viz.,  a nice  .sen.se  of  artistic  apjireciation  in 
liandling — tlie  principal  masses  are  ably  balanced  and 
the  line  of  light  water  does  not  start  from  e.xactly  the 
bottom  center  or  from  exact  corner. 

L.  15.  Leed.s. 

I ii.WE  looked  long  and  earnestly  at  Mr.  Kohden- 
burg's  picture,  ""riie  A|)])roaching  Storm",  and  so  far 
have  been  nnalile  to  iletermine  just  what  the  liack- 
gronnd  was  meant  to  show.  The  rushes  in  the  fore- 
ground indicate  that  the  ma.ss  of  white  in  the  center 
of  the  iiictnre  is  water;  but  then  comes  an  irregular 
dark  streak  across  the  picture  that  ma\'  be  land,  but 
the  definition  is  so  uncertain  that  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  from  the  illustration.  Beyond  the  dark  streak, 
there  is  a narrow,  white  one  rnnning  clear  across  the 
])iclnre;  and,  so  far,  I ha\e  been  unable  to  decide 
whether  it  is  water  with  a mountain  beyond,  or  whether 
it  is  a ])atch  of  sky  showing  beneath  a heavy  ma.ss  of 
clouds.  .Vnyway,  that  white  streak  spoils  the  jiictiire 
for  me.  'I'lic  dark  ma.ss  in  the  extreme  backgronnd 
might  be  a mountain  with  light-coloreil  clouds  rolling 
over  it  toward  the  onlooker,  and  concealing  the  peaks 
of  the  range,  t hns  gi\  ing  t he  jiictiire  its  title;  or  it  might 
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t>e  a mass  of  cIoikIs.  a'  first  sUfifiestefl.  I really  cannot 
decide  which.  However,  tlie  lack  of  detail  in  the 
whole  picture  makes  it  one  that  can  he  interpreted  in 
several  wa.vs. 

I,.  f)vEHTr)x. 

Wef{e  it  not  for  certain  ohvious  defects  of  technif|ue. 
this  picture  mi>;ht  have  been  a masterpiece.  Its  general 
conception  is  'uperh.  It  is  quiet  and  restful — sus- 
piciously so.  The  atmospheric  effect  is  exquisite.  The 
drixen  cloud  is  convincing.  The  stillness  of  the  reeds 
in  the  foreground  is  suggestive  and  portentous. 

But  the  “soot-and-whitewash  effect  " of  un<ler-ex- 
po'Ure  of  the  hackgrmind  of  water  kills  the  j)icturc. 
The  data  si.v:  1 ■20  of  a second  at  K 10.  .Vssuming 
that  1 20  was  all  the  time  possible  without  showing 
motion,  the  artist  might  better  have  us«’d.  let  us  say. 
P'  H.  and  have  given  iis  a truer  intery)retation  of  values. 
If  the  black  horizontal  streaks  represent  cloud-shadows, 
and.  if  circumstances  pcrmitterl.  a less  geometrical 
pattern  woiihl  have  l»een  more  artistic. 

It  is  a pity;  for  it  is  the  sort  of  pi<turc  that  a city- 
man  would  like  to  have  on  hi-  desk  to  look  at.  once  in  a 
while,  amid  the  noise  and  clamour,  the  siKit  anri  dust, 
the  stress  and  -train  of  hi-  riaily  work — to  lfK>k  at  ami 
l>e  refreshed  for  one  brief  moment  — to  dream  an<l  tfi 
praise  (ir>d ! 

K.  I,.  ( . Mohsk. 

tfENF.R.VL  idea  and  Use  of  simple  material  are  to  la- 
commendcfl.  Spacing  of  the  gTas-e-  in  the  ff)reground 
i.s  excellent,  balanr-e  la-ing  maintained  without  dupli- 
cating the  size  of  the  twr>  major  masse-.  t>r  the  tqa-n 
-pace  la-tween.  Tone  r>f  the  skv  expres-e-  well  the  title, 
and  i-  in  perfect  harmon.v  with  the  foreground,  although 
the  clouds  near  the  renter  apja-ar  to  have  ta-en  put  in. 
or  at  least  “workerl-iip  " a bit. 


The  weakest  portion  i.s  the  middle-distance  and  dis- 
tance. The  e.ve.  after  being  nicel.v  led  into  the  picture 
by  means  of  the  open  s|)ace  between  the  grasses,  goes 
at  once  to  the  horizontal  .streak  of  white  anrl  travels 
from  side  to  sirle  without  finding  a focal-{)f)int  to  rest 
upf)n.  I'urtliermore.  one  is  left  in  doul)t  as  to  what 
the  light  portions  repre.sent.  Is  it  still  water  or  a.  sand.\- 
beach?  Whichever  it  is,  a slightl.v  lower  tone,  and  con- 
finement of  the  highest  light  to  parts  nearest  the  fore- 
ground. would  “|)ull  the  composition  together"  and 
give  a stronger  feeling  of  recession  to  the  more  distant 
planes. 

William  S.  Dwis. 

I)n.  Kohukmh  HC.'s  com|)osition  lacks  balance.  If 
the  cloud-ma.ss  were  jilaced  nearer  to  the  right  side 
instead  of  the  left,  it  would  balance  the  creek  or  path 
in  the  foreground.  .\s  it  is,  the  picture  gravitate- 
undul.v  toward  the  left  margin.  Trimming  aboul 
off  the  right  si<le  would  balance  the  composition  and 
i-oncentrate  attention  on  the  storm-cloud,  the  center  of 
interest.  .lumjiiness  of  tone-values:  The  water.  no« 

showing  as  a band  of  highlight,  ought  to  be  toned  down 
consiilerablv  to  blend  better  and  avoid  detracting 
attention  from  the  storm-cloud.  The  foreground  could 
l>e  coiisiderabl\-  lower  in  tone,  so  as  to  give  a belter 
effect  of  distance  across  the  water  and  bcyoml  into  the 
sk.v.  Kxcellent  in  execution  and  worthv  of  slud.x  i-  the 
composition  of  lines  and  sparing,  and  the  realistir 
impression  which  the  picture  gives  of  soHimle  in  the 
lanfl-cajM-  and  exiiectancv  in  the  air. 

IIkhulkt  Houi.'k. 

“Till,  .\pproaching  Storm",  pre-ented  for  critii-i-m. 
is  a fine  examjile  of  pictorial  work  along  modern  line- 
and  shows  careful  attention  tfi  tone-qualit\ . allhoiigli. 

fw  Pofjr  I ! 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Thk  front isi)iece,  this  inontli — subject  repeated  on 
the  front-cover — is  a marine  l>y  F.  W.  G.  Moel)Us,  wlio 
specialises  in  this  branch  of  photograjjhy.  A superb 
view  of  a full-rigged  ship  at  sea,  from  his  copious  port- 
folio, received  a jirize  in  the  June  competition  ("Ma- 
rines") and  demonstrates  his  experience  and  familiarity 
with  his  chosen  branch  of  work.  In  his  "Ships  at 
.^Tichor”,  the  artist  shows  his  admiration  more  for  the 
magnificent  setting  than  for  the  anchored  ships,  which, 
if  they  were  moving,  would  serve  to  mar  the  picture, 
followed,  as  they  would  be,  by  the  distant  sailing  craft 
headed  in  the  .same  direction.  The  whole  scene  is  im- 
pressively interesting,  although  there  is  a tendency  for 
the  eye  to  hesitate  before  it  re.sts  on  the  beautiful  sky. 
I’erhaps  tills  inclination  could  be  obviated  if,  let  us 
-say,  half  an  inch  were  removed  from  the  bottom  of 
the  picture.  Then  the  foreground  with  its  alluring  re- 
flections would  be  le.ss  prominent. 

Data:  Augu.st;  good  light  with  snn  partly  obscured 
by  cloud;  4x5  camera;  (i-inch  Plastigmat;  stop,  F/8; 
1 100  second;  Eastman  film;  jiyro;  enlarged  on  Artura 
( arbon  Black. 

.Vugust  Krug,  in  his  delightful  story  of  constructing 
a soft-focus  lens  from  the  .sejiarated  len.ses  of  an  old 
Petzval  jiortrait  objective,  tells  us  that  he  has  been 
doing  considerable  experimental  work  with  this  home- 
made lens,  and  the  jiortrait  of  a young  girl,  page  ‘'2*20, 
is  one  of  the  results.  It  may  be  that  it  is  a study  in 
exjiression.  The  data  do  not  enlighten  us.  For  a 
serious  jiortrait,  the  light  .seems  to  come  straight  from 
the  front — a condition  usually  avoided  by  discriminat- 
ing workers,  as  it  yields  no  shadows,  lint  rather  effects 
that  are  monotonous,  and  jirevents  anatomical  accuracy 
in  the  rendering  of  the  features. 

Data:  8 x 10  camera;  home-made  soft-focus  lens 
(focal  length  not  stated);  stoji,  F/l(i  ajijirox.;  Eastman 
Portrait  Film;  Elon-Jiyro;  jirint,  Artura  Iris  E.  Smooth, 
from  unretouched  negative. 

The  illustrations  to  Mr.  Davis'  text,  jiages  ‘2;18  to 
242,  are  illuminating  and  lieljiful  as  usual. 

In  her  jihotograjihic  cojiy  of  a colored  jirint,  jiage 
252,  the  jihotographer  introduced  what  apjiears  to  be 
excessive  contrast.  I recall  that  the  original,  a jiaint- 
ing  by  Carlo  Dolci  in  one  of  the  Eurojiean  art-galleries, 
is  comjio.sed  largely  of  highlights,  the  effulgence  of 
holy  light  (illumination)  emanating  from  the  Christ- 
chiid.  I have  yet  to  see  a jihotograjihic  jirint  which 
does  justice  to  this  extremely  difficult  camera-snbjeci . 

Of  the  five  Eurojiean  jiictures  by  Dr.  .\dolf  Eycrmann 
ajijiearing  in  Piioto-Eh\  M.xc.xzine,  two  are  .scenes  in 
the  Black  Forest.  One  of  lhe.se  (Schwarzwald-Haus) 
was  jinblished  in  the  .Vngust  issue,  the  other  (Charcoal- 
makers  at  Work)  is  in  the  current  issue,  jiage  25(i. 
The  men  arc  busily  occujiied,  unconscious  of  the  jires- 
ence  of  the  camerist.  The  air  is  charged  with  smoke, 
the  whole  .scene  being  tyjiical  of  that  famous  region. 
.V  well-known  Boston  physician  has  just  returned  from 
a triji  through  the  Black  Forest,  greatly  imjiressed  with 
the  unusual  things  he  saw — described  in  "Onr  Illustra- 
tions" for  August — and  delighted  with  the  generous 
and  sub.staiit  iai  hosjiitality  extended  to  him  and  his 
family  (wife  and  daughter).  Foodstuffs  were  .scarce; 
but  what  the  host  did  jilace  on  the  table  for  the  benelit 


of  his  guests — well,  let’s  talk  about  the  weather.  It’s 
more  jirohtable. 

Data:  February;  11  ,\.M.;  cloudy;  Linhof  camera 
().5  X !)  cm.;  Dr.  Stable  Polyplastigmat;  stop,  F/6.3; 
1/50  .second;  dryplate;  metol-hydro;  5x7  inch  enlarge- 
ment on  Mimosa  Verotyjie  (gaslight)  paper. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

.Vs  our  readers  well  know,  thematic  originality  is 
the  chief  requirement  in  these  competitions.  Natur- 
ally, it  must  be  wedded  to  adequate  technical  skill 
and  artistic  expres.-'ion.  Many  are  the  efforts  founded 
on  admirable  intentions,  but  the  medium  to  bring 
them  to  a .'-uccessful,  convincing  conclusion  was  inade- 
(juate.  On  the  other  hand,  in  trying  to  pre.serve  the 
element  of  sjiontancity  of  action  or  expression — a 
valuable  a.s.set  in  the  apjieal  of  a genre-study — the 
artist  may  be  obliged  to  .sacrifice  attention  to  com- 
j)aratively  unimportant  rletails,  so  that  synchronous 
unity  or  harmony  of  all  the  con.stituents  of  a pictorial 
cornj)osition  may  not  always  be  jjossible. 

A jiictorial  worker  may  arrange  his  models  in  accord- 
ance with  a jrreconceived  idea,  and  at  the  supreme 
moment  one  or  both  of  them  may  suddenly  decide  to 
change  the  jjose,  to  the  obvious  detriment  of  the 
artist’s  conception.  The  exposure  is  made  with  the 
result  that  the  jirint  shows  certain  incongruities  that 
escajied  the  notice  of  the  artist  or  were  impossible  to 
jirevent.  These  and  other  incidents  are  considered 
leniently  by  the  jury,  although  in  the  ca.se  of  the  pres- 
ent fir.st-jirize  jiictnre,  by  Dr.  Pardoe,  jiage  259,  there 
was  no  .‘•erious  need  to  overlook  or  to  excuse  any 
laji.ses  in  technique. 

The  frivolous  summer-girl  includes  in  her  inter- 
jiretation  of  a good  time  the  sport  of  toying  with  men’s 
hearts — a mild  form  of  amusement  known  as  flirtation. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  view  the  moral  a.spect  of  the 
case,  nor  to  sjieculate  on  the  outcome  of  the  affair 
jiortrayed  so  skilfully  by  Dr.  Pardoe.  The  girl’s  atti- 
tufle  in  the  matter  is  hyjiothetical,  although  she  warns 
her  admirer  to  “quit  this  nonsen.se!’’  or  words  to  that 
effect.  There  is  an  air  of  sincerity,  a businesslike 
action,  on  the  jiart  of  the  youth,  and  an  expression  in 
his  “jieach  of  a girl”  that  informs  the  beholder  that  the 
game  is  on.  The  theme  is  strikingly  original — in  a 
pictorial  .sense — the  .setting  artistically  appropriate, 
the  choice  of  the  lighting  supremely  effective  and  the 
workmanship  e.xcellent.  In  view  of  what  Dr.  Pardoe 
has  already  achieved — in  the  realm  of  nature-photog- 
rajihy  and  general  genre- work —this,  his  third  success- 
ful attempt  to  land  the  cajiital  jirize  in  the  Advanced 
Workers’  Comjietition,  e.xemplifies  his  versatility  as  a 
creative  artist. 

Data:  .Vl  Take  Hopatcong,  N.  J.;  .Vngust  30,  1921; 
4 I'.M.;  bright  snidight;  5x7  Korona  camera;  11-inch 
Protar;  stoj)  F/  7;  1 / 25  second;  Eastman  Portrait  Film; 
j)yro;  mat-surface  bromide  eidargement,  11  x 14. 

'I'lie  number  of  jdiotographs  which  j)ortray  chilil- 
life  that  have  come  to  my  jrer.sonal  attention  as  a 
I)hotographic  editor  is  very  large;  but  a gronj)  just 
like  the  one  j)re,sented  on  j)age  200  has  not  been  entered 
in  any  of  lhe.se  comj)etitions.  i)robably  because  of  the 
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■:ul)(lue(l  character  of  the  theme.  Tlic  attractiveness 
of  tlic  models  and  tlie  effective,  well-managed  snrronnd- 
ings,  however,  are  contributing  factors  in  this  delight- 
ful composition,  which  won  its  way  into  the  hearts  of 
the  judges. 

The  winning  attitude  of  the  child  as  she  reaches  e\- 
peetantly  for  the  ball,  and  the  careful  manner  in  which 
the  mother — or.  perhaps,  an  older  sister — is  tossing  it. 
combine  to  make  a most  charming  picture.  No  data. 

.\  boy  or  a girl.'  Well,  who  cares!  Yet  this  very 
fact  imparts  a certain  mystery  anil  charm  to  the 
patient  little  fisherman  with  face  hidden  behind  a 
ma.ss  of  curls.  Page  'itil.  The  sjuicing.  which  allots 
the  upper  left  corner  to  the  subject  of  dominant 
interest,  is  admirable.  The  values  and  ])ers|)ective 
are  extremely  good,  and  the  management  of  a some- 
what popular  pictorial  topic  very  jiraiseworthy. 

Data:  .\  four-year-old  child  fishing  from  the  stern  of 
a flat-l>ottom  boat  in  the  waters  of  Lac  St.  .Vnne.  North- 
ern .\ll>erta:  .\ngust;  11  .\.M.;  bright  light;  Kodak; 
.)-inch  R.K.  lens;  stop.  F 11:  1 .second:  Wellington 
.\nti-Screen;  pyro:  enlarged  on  Wellington  15. H.  Bro- 
mide. 

Beginner.s’  Competition 

.\g.sin".  a participant  in  the  junior  competition  wins 
the  first  prize  by  means  of  a pictorial  achievement  that 
compares  favorably  with  the  best  efforts  of  more 
experienced  workers.  It  is  a joy  to  look  upon — with  its 
eminently  artistic  design,  delicate  light-and-shade 
effect,  beautiful  values  and  harmonious  ensemble. 
My  compliments  to  the  arriving  young  master! 

Data;  In  the  Berk'hires.  at  Pittsfield.  Massachusetts: 
■luly  ■?.  Ift-^i;  10. .SO  A.M.;  bright  sunlight:  1 10  second; 
Ica  Ideal  i!)  x 1-2  cm.);  1.1. .1  cm.  Carl  Zeiss  .\matar; 
'top,  F S;  Eastman  Standard  Film  Pack;  Elon-I I,\  dro; 
Artnra  Carbon  Black,  mat-surface;  approx.  1-time 
enlargement. 

The  technical  fpialities  of  Air.  Schenck's  portrayal 
of  an  ever-popular  child-theme,  page  20(1.  are  so  nnnsn- 
ally  good,  that  it  was  awarded  a prize  in  this  competi- 
tion. .Aside  from  this,  the  youngster,  who  floes  not 
appear  to  be  exceeding  the  speed-limit  impfised  on 
ambitious  driver',  has  come  to  a sudden,  “hair-raising” 
-top  and  occupies  a well-planneil  po-ition  in  the  jiicturc- 
-])ace — thanks  to  the  admiratile  jinlgment  of  the 
camerist.  FNery  l>eholfler  of  thi-  jdeasing  picture  will 
join  me  in  the  wi-h  that.  Avhen.  year-  henre.  this  embryo 
motori't  shall  drive  a "fierce,  harrowing"  machine, 
he  may  obey  the  commands  of  the  traffic-officer,  the 
rules  of  the  roail.  arid  common  -ense.  an'l  tie  spared 
any  mishap  to  other-  and  himself. 

Data:  Picture  maile  fin  roof  of  liuilding;  .Tune;  1.10 
P.M.:  bright  -un;  4 x •>  Bev.  Back  .\uto  Ciraflex;  Hj/^- 
inch  B.  K L.  Te-sfir;  -top.  F 8;  1 00  -econd;  (^Iraflex 
roll-film;  Bfiflinal;  contact  print  on  .\zo  No.  1;  Hodinal. 

Example  of  Interpretation 

Thf.  subject  that  is  to  stimulate  participant-  in  the 
"Indoor-Genres"  conifietition.  which  clo-es  DccctuIkt 
•10.  this  year,  fonns  a delightful  composition.  the 
“homely  ta-k"  i-  seemincly  performed  not  in  the 
kitchen,  but  in  an  up-tair-  room,  it  may  lie  cfinjcctiircrl 
that  the  young  hou-ewife  i-  occupying  an  apartment  or. 
perhap'.  rather  cramped  f|uarter-.  not  far  from  the 
roof.  This  s|]g{rc,fivc  -etting  is  what  give-  the  jiicturc 
a peculiar  interest.  It  i-.  therefore,  the  unconventional 
which  should  lie  con-iflered  by  the  resf)urfcfnl  partici- 
pant in  the  Decemlier  competitifin  ffir  .\<Lancc<| 
Worker- 


Data:  May;  good  light;  Eastman  .>  x 7 view-camera; 
(i^-inch  A'erito;  stop,  F (i;  1(1  seconds;  Eastman's 
Commercial  Ortho;  .\ctivol;  Palladiotyjie  print. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

.\s  I have  indicated,  in  reviewing  Dr.  Pardoe's  prize- 
picture.  it  is  very  rare  that,  at  the  moTiient  of  exposing 
a pictorial  com|)osition.  .all  the  elements  under  con- 
sifleration  are  coincident.  Something  (piite  unexpected 
may  go  wrong.  Sometimes,  the  artist  is  conscious  of 
the  intrusion  or  break,  but  does  not  allow  it  to  embarrass 
him;  and  at  other  times  he  does  not  discover  the  un- 
welcome change  in  his  artistic  iilan.  .And  then,  again, 
he  is  not  aware  that  anything  .serious  has  ha]ii)cned 
after  his  satisficfl  survey  tif  his  picture.  A’ery  fre- 
r|uently,  however,  the  camerist  has  shown  poor  judg- 
ment in  selecting  his  subject,  esjiecially  the  .setting 
or  the  surroundings,  or  has  made  no  atteinjit  to  correct 
or  modify  glaring  errors  in  comixisition  if  he  is  aware 
of  their  existence.  Here  is  a thought  that  may  be  well 
to  be  borne  in  mind  by  our  discriminating  assistant- 
critics  when  they  study  the  jiastfiral  .scene  offered  by 
Mr.  Graves,  on  page  2(18. 

Data:  .A  scene  in  I’enn.sylvania;  May,  li)21;  4 p.m.; 
bright  light;  .An.so  A .P.  Speedex  Camera  (2)<i"  x Ijf^”): 
1j  .2-inch  lens.  F (1.  1;  stop.  F 11;  Eastman  film  No.  12(1, 
Iivro-soda ; print.  .Artnra  Carbon  Black.  Extra  Heavy; 
Elon-Hydro. 


Our  Contributing  Critics 

(Continued  from  Pane  20!)) 

donbtle.ss,  it  lo.ses  much  in  halftone-rc|iroduction. 
I'nfieniably  artistic,  yet  as  a jiortrayal  of  its  title,  it 
lacks  in  ctinvincement . 'I'he  es.sence  of  an  apprnnchiiKj 
storm  is  motion,  and  I would  plead  for  more  evidence 
fif  it  in  the  picture.  .As  the  cloud-element  preilominatcs 
in  a stfirm-comiiosition.  the  horizon-line  should  be 
lower,  thus  giving  full  scope  for  the  delineation  of  over- 
hanging. driving  storm-clonfls;  more  character  to  the 
water,  thereby  eliminating  the  band  of  white  which 
cuts  the  picture  in  two;  a diminished  ffiregronml,  but 
enough  fif  winfl-swept  vegetation  Ifi  form  a base. 
AAatch  the  next  ap|iroaching  storm! 

.1.  W.  .Apair,  M l). 


Tills  [irint  cornc.s  under  Mr.  French's  general  criti- 
ci-m  of  ".Marines".  The  maker  was  not  so  careful  ;is 
he  might  ha\e  been.  The  foreground  is  out  of  focus 
and  the  trimming  is  at  fault.  I do  not  like  the  parallcl- 
i-m  of  water-line  and  shore-line,  a-  it  does  not  look 
right  and  doe-  not  conform  to  in,\-  recollections  of  the 
sea-coast,  as  1 can  recall  onlv  lieanlifnl  inrves:  l)nl 
mv  -<-a-knowledge  is  \-cry  limited,  a-  I am  a land  lubber. 
The  enlarging-Avork  i-  fine  and  show-  plcntv  of  can- 
and  thought:  the  tonal  qualities  of  print  look  as  if  it 
Avcrc  an  original  “-ofl-focu-“  jirodncl.  This  jirini 
shr)W'  that  the  ntmo-l  care  and  con-ideral ion  mn-( 
lie  n-Cfl  when  selecting  -tnall  portion-  of  a small  nega- 
tive for  enlargement.  The  -elected  portion  should  lie 
-tndierl  under  a good  niagnifving-gla--.  It  would 
apfK'ar  that  the  maker  selected  the  portion  for  hi- 
enlargement  owing  to  the  good  leading-line  (hrongli 
the  rii-he-.  I think  (hat  lilK-ral  Irirnining  from  tip- 
right  Avonid  gice  a liet ter-tialaneed  picture. 

.1  F,  f\R'<lV 


Prints  to  be  Hand-colored 

Fault  is  frequently  found  witli  photographic  prints 
which  ha\e  been  painted  in  oilcolors  or  watercolors. 
because  the  colors  do  not  assert  themselves.  Of 
course,  a print  made  from  an  ordinary  dryplate- 
negative will  show  certain  colors  of  the  original  antinnn 
landscape — red,  orange,  purple  or  light  green — much 
too  dark  and,  when  covered  with  watercolors  or  trans- 
parent oilcolors  of  the  corresponding  shades,  these 
places  or  masses  look  lifele.ss  and  unnatural,  simply 
because  the  photographic  base,  underneath  the  colors, 
is  virtually  black. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty,  the  colorist  should  have 
photographs  that  have  been  printed  in  a light  key 
(underprintedj  or,  better  still,  prints  from  negatives 
made  on  panchromatic  plates  aided  by  a medium- 
yellow  color-.sereen  (K.“5)  which  will  give  correct  color- 
values  in  monochrome  (“black  and  white",  for  in- 
stance). In  coloring  such  prints,  the  artist  will  be 
able  to  rejiroduce  accurately  the  colors  of  the  original 
subject,  be  it  a landscapi'  with  multi-colored  foliage  or 
flowers,  a person  in  a brilliant  costume,  an  oil-paint- 
ing or  watercolor,  a vase  with  flowers,  a basket  of  fruit, 
a box  of  colored  candies,  etc. 

This  method  ought  to  interest  colorists  of  lantern- 
slides,  and,  in  both  ca.ses,  the  Roehrig  or  the  Meteor 
Photographic  Oilcolors  or  the  .Japane.se  Tran.s])arent 
Watercolors  will  be  found  unsurpassed  for  transparency, 
permanence  and  beauty. 

International  Exhibition  of  Photography 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland 

The  Swiss  National  Exhibition  of  Photography  for 
19^2,'}  will  be  held  in  the  Palais  Electoral  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  from  May  11  to  "21,  lil2;5.  and  in  connec- 
tion there  will  be,  at  the  .same  time,  an  International 
exposition  of  photograiihie  apparatus  and  [ihotographie 
snpiilies,  open  to  .Americans  as  well  as  Europeans, 
in  the  galleries  of  the  building.  The  national  exhibition 
will  compri.se  three  .sections:  [jrofessional  photogra- 
phers, amateur  photographers,  and  former  ijrofe.ssiona  I 
employers  and  employees  and  professional  eni])loyee.s 
actually  in  service. 

In  addition  to  the  National  Exhibition,  with  its 
three  main  .sections,  there  will  be  an  historical  ex])osi- 
tion.  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Daguerre,  in  the 
reception-room  of  the  Council  of  State.  .Vnother 
exposition,  comprising  all  materials  relating  to  .scientific, 
documcnfary,  and  judiciary  photograidiy,  is  in  con- 
templation. 

( onferences,  general  as.semblies  and  meetings  of  the 
principal  Swi.ss  photograi)hic  associations  are  con- 
teini)lated,  and  it  is  hopeil  that  great  interest  will  be 
shown  by  all  engaged  in  i)hotographic  and  allied  lines 
ami  that  the  attendanee  will  be  large.  Americans 
desirous  of  obtaining  space  for  the  exhibition  of  appa- 
ratus and  supplies  should  address  the  Directenr  ile 
I'Exposition  Nationale  Suisse  de  Photographie,  12 
Boulevard  dii  Theatre,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 


Much  Information  in  a Little  Book 

,\t  the  recent  New  England  Photograi)hers’  Con- 
vention at  Maplewood,  New  IIami)shire,  matuifac- 
tiirers  and  dealers  displayed  the  latest  photogr:q)hie 
iipi)aratns  and  accessories  for  the  benefit  of  profe.ssional 
photographers  from  all  over  New  EngliUid  and  Canada. 
,\s  we  all  know,  practical  inforimition  is  essential;  an<l 
\aluable  facts  are  contained  in  the  deserii)t i ve  matter 


that  is  issued  and  distributed  free  of  charge  by  mann- 
faeturers  and  flealers.  .Among  many  excellent  booklets 
and  folders  now  to  be  obtained  is  a revised  edition  of 
".A  Short  Talk  on  Negative-AIaking”,  distributed  by 
the  Hammer  Dry-Plate  Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
There  is  much  practical  information  and  good  common 
.sen.se  in  this  neatly-printed  and  well-written  booklet. 
Copies  may  be  had  from  the  manufacturers  at  request. 


Exhibition  of  Foreign  Photographic  Art 

We  very  mueh  regret  that  notice  of  an  Exhibition  of 
Foreign  Photographic  Art  lent  to  the  Camera  Club  of 
New  York  by  the  Smith.sonian  Institution — U.  S. 
National  Museum,  Wa.shington,  D.  C.,  from  October  1 
to  October  til,  1922,  did  not  reach  us  prior  to  our  going 
to  press  with  the  October  number.  We  have  tried  very 
hard  to  impre.ss  camera-elub  .secretaries  that  material 
for  a particular  number  shoidd  be  in  our  hands  at  least 
three  weeks  before  the  publication-date.  We  are  eager 
to  print  all  sueli  announcements;  but  obviously  they 
are  of  little  interest  and  value  when  the  exhibition  or 
event  is  passed.  Hence,  in  the  pre.sent  ca.se,  this  excep- 
tional foreign  exhibition  is  over;  but  we  feel  that  our 
readers  would  be  interested  to  know  the  names  of  the 
exhibitors  from  Europe.  The  li.st  compri.sed  Malcolm 
.Arbuthnot,  Angus  Basil,  Charles  Borup,  Sr.  Bridgen. 
F.  R.  P.  S.;  Fred.  .Judge,  F.  R.  P.  S.;  .Alexander  Keigh- 
ley, F.R.P.S.;  Kate  Smith  and  Louis  J.  Steele  of  Eng- 
land; .1.  Craig  Annan  of  Scotland;  J.  H.  Coatsworth  of 
Eg\'])t;  Ijconard  Misonne  of  Belgium;  Richard  Polak 
of  Holland,  and  Guido  Rey  of  Italy. 


International  Studio  for  August 

OuH  readers  doubtless  have  had  their  full  share  of 
<’olor-photography  (Lumiere  and  Paget)  of  late,  .so 
that  it  may  be  profitable  to  turn  aside  for  a moment 
to  admire  a number  of  superb  examples  of  photo- 
Tiieehanical  c(dor-printing  which  are  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  International  Studio  for  .August.  The.se 
six  color-illustrations  are  of  world-famous  spinets, 
originals  and  harp,sichords  which  accompany  an  article 
by  Karl  Freund — “From  Harp  to  Harpsichord”,  and 
will  be  enjoyed  by  all  art-  and  music-lovers. 

Of  jidditional  interest  is  a .series  of  half-tone  reproduc- 
tions of  iraintings,  by  George  Townsend  Cole,  of 
.ATuerican  deserts,  showing  the  power  of  the  brush  to 
interpret  this  cla.ss  of  natural  scenery  as  compared 
to  the  ability  to  portray  it  by  means  of  the  camera  in 
the  hands  of  such  master-photographers  as  Herbert 
W.  Gleason,  Geo.  R.  King  and  others.  .Art-lovers 
will  also  read  with  delight  a beautifully  illustrated 
article  on  the  centenary  of  Rosa  Bonheur,  the  cele- 
brated animal-painter,  whose  eminent  masterpiece. 
“The  Hor.se-Fair”,  is  one  of  the  great  treasures  of  the 
Metropolitan  Musenm  of  -Art,  New  Aork.  This 
special  number  of  the  International  Studio  further 
contains  a liberally  illustrated  account  of  the  work  of 
Edward  W.  Re<lfielil,  one  of  .America's  foremost  land- 
scai)e-]jainlers.  The  above-mentioned  and  other  valu- 
able features  .serve  to  iwovide  material  for  an  hour  of 
ilelightfid  and  i)rofitablc  reading. 


A Dangerous  Mission 

Jack — “Have  my  photograph  taken  before  I .see 
your  father.^  What's  the  i(lea?” 

Madge — “A'ou  may  never  look  yourself  again." 

Exchange. 
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The  Pyro  Club  Still  Alive 

The  fall-sea.'on  "ot  iimlor  way — it  ilid  »o/ — with  a 
miich.-talked-of  lecture  and  show  on  color-phot ns;- 
raphy  of  Piohert  Lee  Hayilen.  whose  wife's  folks  live 
in  this  hur£j.  Put.  thirty  miles  from  here,  on  that 
niirht.  the  “ou'rhtochromist"  busted  a tire  and  ran  out 
of  "as.  so  the  show  didn't  come  off  until  a week  later. 
It  was  some  show,  .■'ayl  that  man  Hayden  knows  his 
'husiness  all  risht!  . . . .\  birr  crowd  had  blown  in.  that 
first  niaht.  and  while  waitins  for  the  hot-air  artist  to 
arrive.  President  Wheeler  susirested  that  those  who  had 
visited  New  A'ork  during  the  slimmer  "please  rise 
and  tel!  your  adventure."  rnanimously  acreed  to. 

Fred  Carson  led  off.  He  told  how  he  let  a "brother  " 
amateur  use  his  (iraflex  to  -nap  an  auto  acciilent.  He 
kept  alomrside  of  him  all  the  time;  but  when  next  he 
opened  the  camera  to  make  a snapshot,  the  lens,  an 
F 4. .5  Cooke,  was  gone!  He  left  word  with  a New  York 
detective  to  try  and  recover  it  for  him.  Aleanwhile 
he  is  trying  out  an  F 4..)  Ilex  .\nastigmat.  which  is 
civing  him  liang-up  result'.  The  prints  he  showed 
'lire  prove  it. 

Palie  Aluller — -2ti.5  lbs.  in  hi'  11.  A’.  I).''— I have  hi.s 
say-.'O — was  on  his  way  to  illoughby's  to  get  one  of 
tho'e  new  French  motion-picture  outfits  when,  right 
in  front  of  the  store,  he  saw  a man  pick  up  a pair  of 
L'old-rimmed  e.ve-glasse-.  He  offerefl  them  to  Muller 
for  one  buck  and  Aluller  clo-ed  the  deal.  Enteritis 
Willoughby'',  he  ran  into  manager  Higgles  and  showed 
him  hi'  fiml.  “Worth  ten  cent'.  Chea])  'tuff!"  was  all 
the  manager  said.  Seeimr  Aluller  sore,  being  badly 
'tunc.  he  explainetl  how  thi.'  ohl  game  was  pulled  off 
'Cveral  time'  a flay  and  alwav'  'ome  out-of-town  chaji 
would  fall  for  it.  .Anyhow.  Aluller  blew  himself  to  that 
movie  camera  and  boiiC'  to  'how  the  club  some  dandy 
work  fione  in  New  A’ork  with  it. 

Dick  Hlai'dell  examined  a ' Ilecb"  L a in  l orty- 
s“contl  Street  an<l  fell  for  it.  He  luol  lot'  of  fun  trying 
it  out  in  L'entral  Park.  He  left  the  expti'etl  platc'. 
eierhteen  of  them,  at  'oine  corner  druL'-'tore  ,o  be 
rievoloped.  .All  ruined  and  no  come-back!  The  alibi 
they  gave  was.  " Xo  guarantee:  r<  "ular  man  on  vaca- 
tion!" He  exposed  a flo7en  more,  but  developed  them 
liini'clf.  after  he  got  homo  .Vo  trouble  at  all.  The  wee 
camera  i'  a jim  dandy!  Letting  out  a chuckle.  Ta.vlor 
'iiL'i'e'ted  Hlai'dell  -enr]  one  of  hi'  be-t  print'  to  Heeii 
Daniel'  Belie  DanieL  . Kverybodi’  howled. 

."imon  AA'iny  "r'iinple  '■iuKin  ".  call.  d in  fun  wu'  the 
next  victim.  He  kicker)  at  being  callerl  on.  but  t'avi  in 
tTacefiill.v.  Trihl  hriw  he  wa-  'nappintr  'ome  iiirtiirc' 
with  his  Brownie  r>n  .Va"ai|  ''trr-t.  when  a guy  lohl 
him  they  were  t'ivint'  away  korlak'  at  .Vri.  i-2.e,  -a 
sprirtini'-t'rKKls  strire.  >.  wa'  off  in  a iiff.\'.  walkerl 
into  the  plar-e.  nriticerl  lart"’  -itrn.  helpi  rl  himsr-lf  .o 
a fine  fohiini'  krirlak  an'I.  ivilhoi.t  'a\int'  "Thank 
VOll!"  walkerl  .'lowly  out.  .A-  he  luriierl  intri  \\;.|| 
''treet  anri  %vas  lampint;  hi'  prize,  a man  breathing’ 
rpiite  hard  erablir’rl  him  b\-  the  arm  a’  '!  '.ith  a )>r-r- 
'iiasive  "(  rime  aLmt’  v ith  me'  " rlrat’t'r  'l  him  bark  inn, 
the  gift-shop.  "1  ■ L'o'  the  r-rreil:  an<l  tlie  krwlak.  t i.,'" 
lie  yelled  gleefully.  ".  .-s.  wa-  fiabl>r'rt.'a'ter|  an«l  kir  kerl 


like  a steer  at  being  called  a crook,  cxiilaiuiiig  and 
pointing  to  the  big  sign.  He  got  evervbody  roaring  with 
laughter,  and  they  let  him  off'.  The  .sign  read  plainly 
enough.  "Take  a Kodak  with  you." 

Vine  others  had  to  toe  the  mark.  Dubois,  Heiither. 
Savage,  Mora,  Kemlall — e\’cn  Alr.s.  W.  (gotsluug  at  an 
auction-sale  on  Broadwa.v.  ]ia.ving  five  dollars  for  a 
pair  of  imported  ojiera-gla.sses  worth  .sevent.\--five  ceiit.s!) 
— all  toll!  their  .varus  like  good  .sjiorts;  but  not  a jieep 
from  President  Wheeler.  lie  looked  innocent,  hailn't 
a thing,  he  .said;  but  after  some  coaxing  he  gave  in. 

He  said  that  he  went  the  roiind.s  of  the  principal 
dealers,  as  a matter  of  information,  and  admitted  that 
he  learned  a lot.  Vo  accident,  no  hold-up,  no  lemon: 
but  he  did  have  a hectic  time  with  the  Swiss  watch  the 
chil.)  had  given  him  on  hi.s  twenty-fifth  wedding-an- 
niver.sar.v.  .Vs  a timekeeper,  his  Patek-Philippe  was 
simply  mar-veH'-oiis.  .Always  with  the  sun!  Just  to 
prove  it.  he  sto]iped  a gentlemen  on  Fifth  .Avenue,  one 
fine  morning,  and  asked  liim  the  time  of  day.  The 
highbrow  juilled  out  his  showv  .American  watch,  com- 
pared it  with  President  Wheeler's  and  remarked  dryly, 
“A'ou're  three  minutes  slow."  .Vot  a bit  jiha.sed.  our 
president  politel.v  thankeil  him.  .A  mite  su.s])icioiis. 
though,  he  glanced  at  a big  sidewalk  clock.  Nearly 
two  minutes  ahead  of  his  P.  P.!  That  won't  do;  so  he 
stopped  another  likely-looking  gent.  ('om])aring 
watches,  he  foiiml  his  Swi.ss  time-keeiier  two  minutes 
ahead!  He  was  getting  restless,  peeved.  He  took  a 
taxi  to  Fulton  Street,  and.  passing  old  Trinity,  he 
glanced  up  and  compared  time.  He  was  one  minute 
slow!  He  was  reall.v  getting  nervous.  In  New  A ork 
( it.v.  and  his  costl.v  Swiss  watclr  off’  its  trolle.vr'  \n.  Sir! 
He  stojijied  and  got  a few  dozen  Wellington's  .Anti- 
Screen  plates,  on  I’ark  How,  where  the  office-clock  ,'iiid 
11. .JO.  He  was  11.20!  His  precious  P.  P.  go  back  on 
him.^  Nothing  to  it!  Haxing  an  important  errand  at 
Harold  Bennett's,  on  AA'est  2.'5d  Street,  he  taxied  in  that 
direction,  noting  clorLs  on  buildings  and  sidewalk' 
along  the  route.  He  felt  rotten;  they  all  agreed  with 
each  other,  but  not  with  him!  I he  elevator  now  took 
him  11])  to  the  tenth  floor,  to  Bennett's  office.  Bii.xiug 
a 'Up|)l,v  of  Mimosa  gaslight  paper,  he  asked  for  the 
nearest  chronometer.  "Diagonally  across  the  .street. 
None  better!"  he  was  ilirected.  ,A  few  minutes  later, 
excited  and  anxioii'.  he  was  stauiling  in  front  of  the 
jeweler's  wiiiflow.  watch  in  hand,  looking  at  tli<-  in- 
fallible chronometer  and  then  at  hi'  P.  P.  ih- 
nearly  drojiped  it.  for  he  was  'iiddenl\-  overcome  by- 
“That  (rrand  and  (Tlorioii'  Feeling!'  The  chronom- 
eter and  hi'  Swi"  time-piece  were  r.r<irlh/  on  tin  ilnl! 
He  went  bar’k  to  Bennett  ' and  left  the  chib  ' order  for 
an  La  Enlarging  and  Projecting  Box. 

We  all  agreer]  that  the  wa.\-  our  prcsideul  told  hi' 
srorv  was  pretty  slick.  Thi’x'  all  did  well.  In  fact. 
Kimberl.v  inoverl  that  Charlie  llughc'.  official  cartoon- 
ist of  .hirlifr  and  PlloTO-Eli\.  lx-  engaged  io  draw  a 'crics 
of  sketches  of  I he-e  classy  doings,  a nd  for  m<-mbir'  Io 
make  Iheni  into  laniern-slidcs  for  a big  w iiilcr-eni  er- 
iainmenl.  Seconded  and  carried  wilh  r-lieer'. 

The  impronifitii  meeting  was  oxer. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 

and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 

New  England  Photographers’  Convention  at 

Maplewood,  New  Hampshire 

As  the  late  afternoon  sunliglit  tipped  the  M'hite 
Mountain  peaks  in  splendor  and  lengthening  shadows 
crejjt  into  the  valleys  and  along  ravines,  Sej)tember  IS, 
photographers  were  coining  to  Maplewood,  New 
Hampshire,  from  all  parts  of  New  England  and  from 
C'anafla,  by  train  and  by  automoliile.  The  air  was  cool, 
clear  and  invigorating.  The  mountains  seemed  never 
so  beautiful.  The  ride  up  through  the  Crawford  Notch 
by  train  or  automobile  was  an  experience  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  came  by  that  route.  Others 
came  by  way  of  Plymouth,  Lost  Hiver,  The  Elume. 
and  the  Franconia  Notcli.  Still  others  came  down 
from  Canada,  from  Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Khode  Island,  and  Connecticut  by  routes  that  revealed 
the  excc])tional  beauties  of  the  Cranite  State.  As  the 
twilight  deepened  and  the  cool  night  wind  swept  down 
from  the  mountains,  the  lights  of  the  Maplewood  Club 
shone  out  a welcome  to  the  travelers.  Warmth,  good 
cheer,  and  cordial  hospitality  soon  contributed  to  make 
the  clasp  of  friendly  hands  and  the  renewal  of  old 
acquaintance  a fitting  close  to  a perfect  Se]jtember  day. 
d'liose  of  us  who  live  in  New  Ham|)shire  knew  that  I he 
good  old  Cranite  State  had  outdone  herself  to  display 
her  scenic  beauty  and  to  make  welcome  our  friends. 

F'E.vrriiES  of  the  Cowentio.n 

The  outstanding  feature  of  tliis  '2Ith  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Photograjihers’  Association  of  New 
Fmgland  was  its  inspirational  atmosphere.  F'rom  the 
ojiening  <lay,  there  was  a sjurit  of  looking  up  and  out 
lo  higher  and  better  things  in  photography.  iNloreover, 
as  Inisiness  men  and  women  there  apjjeared  to  be  a 
clear  realization  that  the  future  of  the  jirofession 
dejiended  absolutely  f)U  the  moral  and  spiritual  .stand- 
ing of  every  i)hotogra]>hcr.  Again  and  again  was  this 
fact  brought  out  by  .speakers  on  the  platform,  and  liy 
individuals  in  inivate  conversation.  In  fact,  as  one 
listened  to  the  speakers  and  chatted  with  friends,  a 
feeling  of  ])ride  in  the  craft  crept  over  one  and  it  was 

1 to  be  there  to  receive  it.  ,\s  Ceorge  Harris,  of 

Harris  N Ewing,  Washington,  I).C..  ]uit  it  in  one  of 
his  talks,  “Pholograi>hy  is  one  of  the  best  means  of 
livelihood  that  (iod  ever  gave  to  man!" 

From  the  point  of  view  of  tho.se  vho  have  attended 
the  P.  .\.  of  N.  E.  conventions  for  many  years,  the  ‘Jtth 
outshone  all  the  rest  in  the  .splendid  co-operation 
received  from  outside  organizations  and  indi\T(luals, 
in  the  excellent  hotel  accommodations,  in  the  forceful 
and  helpfni  s|)caker.s,  in  the  nimsual  entertainment 
providcil,  in  the  large  pici nre-exhibits,  in  the  efficiency 
<if  the  officers  and  in  the  attendance  of  over  three 
hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  whom  it  was  a pleasure 
to  meet.  Fiven  those  who  could  not  look  back  ten  or 
twenty  years  were  enthusiastic  over  the  manner  in 
which  details  wen'  managed  to  hel|)  make  this  ''on- 
\ention  an  inspiration  lo  every  one  pre.sent. 

The  most  important  jiart  in  the  success  of  the  con- 
'.•ention  may  be  grante<l  to  the  speakers,  .\fter  all. 
it  was  lo  them  that  we  looked  for  the  wonis  of  encour- 


agement, criticism,  in.struction  and  enthusiasm  that 
did  .so  much  to  make  us  resolve  to  dignify  the  photo- 
gra])hic  profession  and  to  be  an  asset  to  every  com- 
munity in  which  we  lived.  Without  an  exception, 
every  speaker  had  a message  that  went  right  to  the 
heart  of  things.  There  was  the  cordial  w elcome  extended 
by  L.  B.  Painting  on  the  opening  day.  Then  that 
heart-to-heart  talk  by  Paul  True  which  sank  deep 
becau.se  of  its  very  simplicity  and  power.  As  for  Will 
II.  Towles,  who  gave  demonstrations  with  artificial 
lighting,  enough  cannot  be  said  of  his  kindly,  friendly 
talks  which  helped,  encouraged,  and  taught  the  funda- 
mentals of  lighting  in  a way  that  won  his  audience. 
Perhaps,  no  .speaker  was  more  enthusia.stically  received 
than  Mrs.  Leah  Moore  of  Memphis,  Tenne.ssee.  Not 
only  did  she  speak  well,  but  her  personality  was  so 
charming  that  wdien  she  attempted  to  bring  her  addre.ss 
to  a clo.se,  the  audience  insisted  that  she  continue. 
What  she  had  to  tell  was  a true  heart-story  of  obstacles 
overcome  and  success  achieved  in  the  face  of  great 
difficulties.  Her  description  of  her  .studio  and  the  w'ay 
it  is  conducted  was  an  object-lesson  of  efficiency  and 
.service  that  was  an  inspiration  in  it.'-elf.  Without  a 
doul)t,  to  George  Harris  belongs  the  credit  of  injecting 
‘‘]X'])"  into  every  man  and  woman  jjresent.  He  spoke 
forcefully,  convincingly  and  hel])fully.  His  remarks 
were  pointed  and  some  were  a stinging  rebuke  to  exist- 
ing conditions;  but  they  were  kindly,  and  inspired  his 
audience  to  look  nj)  insteail  of  down.  The  keynote 
of  his  talks  might  be  summed  up  that  to  the  thinking 
photographer  all  things  are  possible;  that  without 
thought,  no  man  in  any  field  can  achieve  success.  To 
Clifford  Ruffner,  <'ditor  of  Hiiidio  Liylit,  belonged  fhe 
task  to  show  how  advertising  could  be  made  ])rofitable 
in  the  studio,  and  he  was  able  to  do  it  clearly  and 
thoroughly.  His  talk  included  a reference  to  the  ethics 
of  tlie  prf>fession  as  related  to  advertising,  which  was  in 
hai'Tnony  with  the  inspirational  cliaracter  of  the  entire 
convention.  J.  C.  Abel,  editor  of  AhiTs  Phnlnf/raphir 
U'cekli/,  s])oke  on  system  ami  salesmanship,  and  their 
important  inlluence  in  the  studio.  John  (laro  helped 
many  an  ambitious  photographer  by  critici.sing  prints 
from  among  tho.se  on  exhibition.  What  finer  spirit 
could  l)c  shown  than  to  helj)  others  lo  achieve  success. 
J'hose  who  were  ])rivileged  to  hear  the.se  .speakers  cmdd 
not  fail  to  return  to  their  homes  chastened,  inspired  and 
encouraged  to  put  more  into  photography  than  ever 
before. 

I’lCTUnE-FfXHIIUTS 

One  of  the  features  of  the  convention  was  the  excep- 
tional exhibition  of  i)ictures.  Many  remarked  that  it 
was  even  better  than  the  one  at  the  National  f’on- 
vention.  Be  that  as  it  may,  in  the  number  of  exhibits 
and  the  high  ((Uality  of  the  workmanship  it  was  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  any  ])icture-cxhibits  of  previous 
<'onventions.  No  ju'izes,  blue  ribbons  or  salon-honors 
were  awarded;  but  .special  certilicates  f>f  appreciation 
were  issued.  Space  will  not  permit  a reference  to  the 
l)ict tires  t hem.selves,  but  we  record  the  names  of  tho.se 
who.se  jtictures  were  hung  and  tidmired. 

Maine  Kxldhiiors. — ILmson  Studio,  I’ortland;  L.  X. 

Luce,  Farmington;  A.  T.  Reynolds,  Gardiner. 


Xeir  Ilamp.fhirr  Kj-liibitnrs. — .1,  I).  Ihintinc.  North 
Conwiiy;  Kinil)all  Studio.  Concord;  Win.  H. 
Manalian.  Hillshoro;  I’hoto-Eha  3Iac:.vzi.\k. 
Wolfelioro;  ('.  E.  Powers.  Milford;  Sawyer.  Con- 
eord;  Shorey  Studio.  Lancaster;  .V.  H.  Tliurher, 
Claremont;  Ilallie  W ilson.  Ih-rlin. 
f ermont  Exhibitor. — A.  A.  Bishop.  Newport. 
Ma.'<.‘>achu.<<ctix  Exhibilor.t. — Bosworth  Studio.  Spring- 
field;  .fared  Gardner.  Plymouth;  Eric  Stahiherg. 
Northamiiton;  C.  W.  Thumith.  Newhury])ort. 
Rhode  I.doiid  Exhibitors. — (L  H.  Najarian.  Woon- 
socket; Louis  Oliver.  Providence;  Vandal  Studio. 
Pawtucket. 

Counretient  Exhibitor.^. — H.  A.  Gooch.  Hartford; 

Seeley  .''tudio.  Bridgeport;  G.  E. 'I'ingley.  My.stic. 
Snr  York  Exhibitors. — Philip  Conklin.  Troy;  E.  E. 
(ieisler.  New  York;  .1.  E.  Mock,  Rochester; 
Nicholas  Mnray.  New  York. 

Mi.srcUancou.s  Exhibitor.^. — Erank  Scott  Clark.  Detroit. 
Mich;  I)upra\-  Colas,  ^Montreal.  Canada;  C.  G. 
Ix’wis.  Toledo.  Ohio;  Will  II.  Towles.  Washington, 
D.C.;  C.  II.  .Nakish.  Sherbrooke.  Canada. 

Thanks  to  J.  C.  .\hel.  a sjilendid  collection  of  pictures 
was  shown  as  an  international  exhibit.  Mr.  Abel 
co-oj^rated  gladly  with  the  iiicture-committce  and 
obtained  pictures  from  all  [larts  of  the  Cnited  States. 
Canada,  and  Euroi)e.  In  this  beautiful  exhibit  were 
pictures  by  Marcus  Adams.  Bertram  Park.  Swan, 
Lionel  Woorl.  Sienissen,  Rudolf  Duhrkoop.  May  L. 
Smith.  .J.  Anthony  Bill.  .\.  Conkling.  Ernest  \'alomor. 
Richarrl  T.  Dooncr.  F.  .1.  Sipprel,  Bahizs.  IMax  Ilal- 
lierstadt.  Gerhardt  Sisters.  William  S.  Flllis.  Mock 
.■studio,  t lifforil  Norton,  Wheeler.  ,\ngus  Basil,  (ieorge 
s^.  W'add.  Elias  S,  (ioldensky.  I).  I).  S|)ellman.  Ilcyn  \- 
Keeley.  .J.  Chircosta.  L.  L.  Iliggason  aiul  others. 

M AXT  F.U  Tl  RfUis  AM)  DkU.KR.S 
In  the  Maplewood  Casino,  across  the  street  from  the 
Maplewooil  Club,  where  all  the  demonstration',  ail- 
dressT's  and  entertainments  were  held,  the  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  had  'paceand  proviilcd  an  excellent 
display  of  what  wa-  new  and  of  interest  to  the  profes- 
sional photographers.  The  following  manufaci  urer-. 
dealers  and  representatives  were  pre-ent : 

.\nsco  Compan.v.  Binghamton.  N.^'. : Paul  rriie. 

Frank  Hearn  and  L I).  FicM. 

Bausch  \ Taimb  flptical  ( om[)any.  Rochester.  N.'t  .: 
E .\.  Taylor. 

Brieloff  Manufacturing  ( omfianv.  New  ^‘ork  ( itv; 
•I.  Brieloff  ami  .1.  T.  -laret. 

Cramer  Drv  Plate  < ompan,%.  St.  lauiis.  .^Io.;  Ral[)h 
B.  Brackett. 

.\.  ,M.  I ollins  Manufar  turing  C'mnian.V’.  Philadel])hia . 
Pa.;  Henrv  M >ever. 

Chilcothe  Comi)any.  Cleveland.  < thin : F N.  Bridges. 
Defender  Photo  "upplv  ( oinpanv.  R'.'hesfcr.  .\  V.: 
F.  B Newhall.  E.  11  ( oultas'.  and  A.  E.  t lark. 
Ffastman  Kodak  ( omjiam.  Roche-ter.  \A  : < . F. 
.\mes.  Arthur  If.  Paul.  Ib-nry  M Fell.  ( lifford 
Ruffner.  W I,  Pierce.  .\  II  Braie,  If  AM  ollings. 
II.  F.  .Vrnold.  < . .\eLon.  D N ~e,],.rf|iij-t. 
Ira  F.  Limlsay.  and  IF  I R,.dall. 

■J.  frraham  t fimpanv.  Ini  . Reihester.  N 't  < >rant 
Wils„n. 

Haloid  t ompan.v.  R.a  hcster.  NW  : I W . t,(.r|fr<  \ . 
Hammer  Dr\-  Plate  ( rimpan.w  Loni'.  Mo  : ( . 

Shafer. 

E.  N.  Ia>dge  ( omj)an.v.  ( olumbus.  t)hio:  F f > W agm-r. 


.Medick-Barrows  Comiiany,  Columbus,  Ohio;  R.  II. 
Barrow.s. 

iMueller  Brothers  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago, 
111.;  .los.  E.  Rea. 

George  Mur|)hv,  Inc.,  New  York  Cit.v;  .1.  .V.  Mur|)h,v 
and  C.  R.  Leake. 

Pako  Cor|)oration,  Minneai)olis.  Minn. ; .1.  E.  Rcedv. 
Reliable  Photo-Mount  Com|)anv,  S[)ringtield.  Mass.; 
H.  II.  Hopkins. 

Sprague-Hathaway  ('omj)any,  Somerville,  Mass.; 

Phili])  Smith  and  Mi.ss  .V.  M.  ('nllin. 

Robcy-French  Company,  Boston.  Mass.;  Thomas 
Roberts.  George  .\.  McLaughlin.  FYed  (L  .Vverv, 
M.  W.  Reel  and  II.  W.  Smith. 

Springfield  Photo-IMount  Companv,  Siiringfield,  Mass.; 

Webber. 

Tai)rell-Loomi.s  K Comiiany,  Chicago,  HI.:  M.  E. 
Sholl  and  J.  ( '.  Schultz. 

Wollen.sak  Optical  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y.:  S.  L. 
(fates. 

The  photographic  press  was  represented  b,)-  .Ibcl's 
Photof/raphic  \Yccklp,  .1.  C.  .Vbcl.  and  b.v  Piidto-Er.v 
Magazine.  .V.  II.  Beardsley. 

Entertainmexts 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  entertainment-committee, 
which  obtained  the  .services  of  Mr.  Mulgrew.  who  with 
his  assistants  jirovidcd  cabaret  and  vaudeville  enter- 
tainments that  were  excellent  and  clean  throughout. 
None  of  the  cit.v  vaudeville-theatres  could  boast  of  any 
better  talent  than  added  to  our  enjoyment  at  Maple- 
wood. Dancing  in  tlie  ballroom  followed  each  evening's 
performance.  The  annual  baseball-game  proved  to  be  a. 
thrilling  athletic  exhibition  and  it  was  a hard-fought 
battle  which  was  not  definitcl.v  won  until  the  con- 
cluding inning  of  the  game.  The  manufacturers  were 
the  victors  over  the  ])hotographcrs  by  the  score  of  1.5 
to  It.  Not  the  least  enjoyable  feature  of  the  game  was 
a constant  flow  of  “remarks”  from  the  s])Cctator.s  as 
how  best  to  play  the  game.  .\.s  for  the  poor  umpire, 
his  decisions  brought  down  upon  him  the  wrath  of  first 
one  side,  then  the  other.  'I'hc  baiu|uct  was  the  crowning 
social  event  of  the  convention  and  was  liehl  Thursday 
evening.  September  iH.  'I'hose  who  were  present  will 
not  forget  the  ga.v  colors  of  the  grotcsf|UC  paper  head- 
gear  that  all  were  wearing  nor  the  ear-splitting  noise 
made  with  the  aid  of  s|)ccial  favors.  Balloons  furnished 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Wolicnsak  Optical  Com- 
pany were  floated  and  were  thrown  in  all  directions. 

No  form.al  sppechc'  were  made  at  the  ban((uct.  .\ 
word  of  welcome  was  spoken  by  a member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  d"lcgation.  Col.  F.  Dick,  managing- 
director  of  the  Ma])lcwoorl  Club,  and  Mr.  Howard  \ . 
Dalton  were  extended  a word  of  a])prcciat ion  tor  their 
splendid  co-operation  in  furnishing  excellent  accommo- 
dations and  ser\  ice.  .\mid  great  cut  hu'iasui.  a ring  was 
prcscntcrl  to  the  I’rcsidcnt  Louis  ( tliver  for  the  excep- 
tional s<T\iee  he  had  rcnilered  the  association  and  in 
appreciation  of  his  efii'  icnl  direction  of  the  convention. 
In  proof  of  this,  he  aiul  the  entire  board  were  rc-dcc  tcd 
for  HI-2;?,  and.  according  to  larest  reports,  ibe  convention 
in  Hl2d  will  be  held  at  Maplewood. 

I\  ( <1V(  Ll'slox 

.\s  if  not  to  be  outdone  by  her  reception,  the  gorel 
old  (iranilc  State  bid  ns  farewell,  arraycl  in  all  her 
cx'piisitc  coloring  of  field  and  fore-t.  Through  the 
autumn-simshine  we  -ped  homeward:  and  ;is  \\r  turned 
for  one  last  look  at  the  I’re-ident iai  Bange  in  all  it- 
majestic  grandeur,  we  resolved  to  keep  our  e;,  e-  e\-er 
turned  upward  to  higher  and  bettir  things.  \ II  B 
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Scientific  Research  at  Maplewood 

A New  Iv\(;la.xd  l’noTo(;RAPHKiis'  Coxmextiox 
witliout  tlie  genial  presence  of  “Joxie"  Collings  wonlil 
he  like  a fine  dish  with  the  sea.soning  left  ont.  Yes; 
the  convention  at  Maplewood,  N,  II,,  was  a coni])lete 
.success,  for  Joxie  wa.s  there.  One  evening,  inimeili- 
ately  after  dinner,  a galaxy  of  intellectuals,  including 
Joxie.  gathered  in  the  hotel-parlor  and  .soon  hecame 
engaged  in  a scientific  discussion — the  renascence  of 
the  valetndinary  image  of  a sni)erannnated  pan- 
chromatic ])late.  Joxie  took  a prominent  part  in  the 
controversy,  which,  however,  came  to  a sudden  sto]) 
when  the  term,  “interniolecnlar  " — uttered  .scjmewhat 
ostentatiously  hy  Mrs.  15. — created  con.sternation 
amongthe  disputants,  and  a lingering  donht  in  the  vig- 
ilant, mind  of  Joxie,  who  promptly  (piestioned  the 
legitimacy  of  the  word.  .Mi-s.  B.  at  once  acee])ted  the 
intimated  challenge  and.  amid  cries  of  "ronsnlt  the 
dictionary  I”  the  discussion  wa.s  suspended.  ,\  search 
of  the  elahorate  liook-ca.se.  liowever,  failed  to  reveal 
the  presence  of  such  a hook  of  reference.  Encouraged 
hy  vociferate  cries  of  ‘A’ou'll  find  one  in  the  ofiicc!" 
Mrs.  15..  e.scorteil  hy  the  eager  Joxie  and  followed  l>y 
a numher  of  literary  a.siiirants,  repaired  to  the  hotei- 
ollice.  .\piiroachiug  the  desk,  with  Mrs.  15.  at  his 
side,  Joxie  addrcs.sed  the  clerk,  a.  native  youth  of  the 
district,  ill  his  characteristically  deliherate,  ministerial, 
hut  coiivinciiig  way,  ‘■Kncyclopicdia  for  two.  if  you 
please!"  Jdie  fiinctionaiA-  hchind  the  counter  looked 
iloiihtfiil  for  the  moment,  hcsitatcil  hriefly,  then  re- 
plied suavely,  'A  ery  .soit\-,  .Mr.  (.'olliiigs,  we  are  out 
of  them  today:  hut  we  can  .serve  you  .some  tine,  fresh 
clams  just  received  from  I’ortland." 

W.  .V.  I'. 

Cincinnati  ver.sus  Boston 

In'  our  June  issue  we  spoke  eiicouragingly  of  the 
ctforts  of  t he  ( 'incinnat i Beds  to  regain  the  Xational 
Ecagiie  championship  which  they  won  three  ('cars  ago. 
'riicy  have  not  succeeded,  hut  tliey  occupy  a position 
right  next  to  the  top,  whereas  the  Boston  ( 'liih  is  at  the 
hot  tom  of  t he  cut  ire  list  ! 

Incidentall.v,  we  referred  to  the  rcorgaiii.sed  Ciii- 


cinnaii  C'amera  Cliih  and  expre.ssed  the  hope  that  it, 
too.  would  exert  it.self  and  help  place  its  city  promi- 
nently on  the  map.  It  certainly  has  made  an  au.spicious 
heginning,  with  an  admirahle  j)re.=ident  and  a well- 
ecpiiiipeil  .secretary  who  are  doing  things,  and  an  ex- 
em])lary  house-organ.  The  Developer.  This  little  puh- 
licatioii  is  i.ssiu'd  monthly,  i.  e..  once  a month  regularly, 
is  ahly  edited  and  makes  a fine  impre.ssion.  Its  con- 
tents are  interesting  and  attractive,  and  a credit  to  its 
editor  and  to  the  cluli.  .V  .selection  from  a suinmer- 
niimher  is  rejirinted  on  page  ‘i.‘5.‘5  of  this  issue.  It  may 
not  he  aini.ss  for  the  I’nion  Camera  (’liih  of  Boston, 
and  other  camera  cluhs,  as  well,  to  “sit  up  and  take 
notice."  hut,  unless  a monthly  hulletin  is  gotten  uij 
well,  is  managed  ;ind  edited  hy  .someone  who  has  the 
neces.sary  qualifications,  and  is  in  every  way  a credit- 
able production,  it  might  he  better  to  dispen.se  with  it 
altogether.  .V  camera  club  which  is  composed  of 
workers  of  ability,  artistic  taste  and  general  education 
surely  can  atfonj  to  publish  a neat,  dignified  monthly 
sheet  or  folder  indicative  of  its  aims,  activities  and 
]>roficieney. 

New  Members  for  the  A.  C.  C.  of  A. 

Recent  a<lditions  to  the  memliership  of  the  .Asso- 
ciated Camera  ('liihs  of  .America,  are  the  Camera  Club 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  the  .Arno 
Building,  cor.  Fourth  and  Sycamore  Sts.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Y.  M.  C.  .A.  Camera 
Club. 

'I'he  .A.  C.  C.  of  .A.  I’rinI  Interchange,  in  charge  of 
Mr.  E.  Roy  Monroe,  of  the  I’ortland  (Me.)  Camera 
Clnh.  ami  the  Lantern-Slide  Interchange,  with  Mr.  \\  . 
R.  Frishie,  of  the  ,\ew  Ha(en  Camera  Club,  in  charge, 
arc  now  en  route.  Twenty  cliilrs  submitted  .sets  of 
prints  for  the  I’rint  luterchauge,  and  fifteen  clubs  .sent 
in  .sets  for  the  Slide  Interchange. 

J'lic  ('incinnati  Camera  Club,  although  one  of  the 
younger  ))hotogra])hie  organizations,  is  making  con- 
si<lcrable  progress  under  the  leadershi])  of  ('harles  H. 
I’artington.  The  Developer  is  the  clnb-paper  anil,  from 
the  contents,  one  will  reali.se  that  its  nussion  of  “devel- 
o])ing  ' is  being  achieved.  M r.  ( t.  A.  Gilder  is  the  editor, 
as  well  as  secretary  of  the  Camera  Club  of  Cincinnati. 
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Other  c!ub-pa])er>  i>.'ue(l  by  niemt)er.s  of  the  A.  ('. 
of  A.  are  The  (irnnnd-Glaxx.  Newark  ( amera  Chil); 
The  \'icir-Fiti(lrr  of  the  California  Camera  Club.  The 
Arcellcralor.  of  the  Soiitliern  California  Camera  Club; 
The  Expoxurc.  of  the  Chieafio  Camera  Club,  and 
Bulletin,s  by  Oranpe.  F-lysian.  Ilalla.s  and  other  club.s. 

The  As.'ociation  to-day  i.s  eompri>ed  of  thirty-four 
clubs  in  as  many  rlifferent  cities.  This  list  of  members 
contains  virtually  all  of  the  well-founded  clubs  in 
.\merica  who  are  co-operating  for  the  promotion  and 
cultivation  f>f  the  science  and  art  of  photography. 

Loris  F.  Br<  her.  SerrHari/. 


Cialma  Black-print  Paper 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  mak- 
ing of  photographs  of  furniture,  machinery  and  other 
manufactured  good>  for  salesmen'.s  albums  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  Burke  i.  .fames,  fnc.,  '240  Flast 
Ontario  Street.  Chicago,  have  again  placed  Calma 
Black-Print  Paj)er  on  the  market.  This  is  a non- 
barA'ta  coated  raw  stock — chloro-gelatine  developing- 
paper — coated  with  the  standard  Bexo  emulsions  in 
three  grade',  hard,  normal  and  -oft  ami  in  one  surface, 
semi-mat.  One  dozen  S x 10  size  will  be  sent  to  any 
reader  on  receipt  of  twenty-five  cent'.  Descriptive 
matter  may  l)e  obtained  at  rerpiest. 

Import  Duties  on  Photographic  .Supplies 

We  have  received  from  the  T niterl  States  Tariff 
Commission  a li-t  of  the  duties  a"esser|  on  plmtf)- 
graphic  material  and  supplies  under  the  tariff  act  of  1 !I22. 
as  follow,': 

■‘Par.  28 photographic  chemicals  ....  flB 

per  centum  ad  valorem  and  7 cent'  per  pound  . 

T’ar.  228 photographic  lenses  ...  L» 

per  centum  ad  valorem. 

' Par.  1.80.) plain  basic  paper  for  albumenis- 

ing.  sensitising,  baryta-coating,  or  for  photographic 
processes  by  using  sr)lar  or  artificial  light.  .8  rents  pr-r 
pounrl  and  1-5  per  centum  a'l  valorem:  albiimeniserl  or 
sensitised  paper  or  paper  otherwise  surfare  coated  for 


photogra])hic  purpo.se.s,  .8  cents  per  pound  and  20  per 
centum  ad  valorem; 

"Par.  1 1.5.8.  Photographic  cameras  and  |)arts  thereof, 
not  specially  irroviiled  for,  20  i)cr  centum  ad  valorem; 
|)hotographic  dryi)late.s,  not  .specially  provided  for, 
1.5  jier  centum  ad  valorem:  photogra])hic  and  motion- 
l>icture  films.  sen,sitise<l  but  not  exposed  or  developed, 
four-tenths  of  one  cent  per  linear  foot  of  the  stamlard 
width  of  one  and  three-eighth.s  inches,  and  all  other 
widths  .shall  pay  duly  in  erjiial  proportion  thereto." 

Report  of  Kansas  City  Convention 
May  1,  2,  ,8,  4,  5 and  (>.  1022 

l'xKOKTrx.\TELY.  a coi),v  of  “Miiiutes  of  Proceed- 
ings” of  the  Fortieth  .\nnual  Convention  of  the  Photog- 
raphers'.Association  of  .America.  Kansas  City,  .Missouri, 
arrived  too  late  for  mention  in  the  October  i.ssue.  How- 
ever, it  is  never  too  late  to  give  credit  where  credit  is 
due.  This  year's  re])ort  is  similar  to  the  one  of  last  year 
in  form.  If  anything,  the  papc'r  and  typography  are 
better.  It  contains  ten  portraits  from  the  general 
exhibit  which  were  selecteil  by  a jur\-  composed  of 
Howard  D Beach.  Buffalo.  New  AOrk;  O.  C.  Conkling, 
St,  D)uis.  .Missouri,  ami  Carl  Cist.  St . .losC|)h,  Missouri. 
They  are  superb  examples  of  portraiture  and  all  have 
been  admirably  half-toned  and  j)rinte<l.  each  occupying 
a full  page.  They  are  by  the  following-named  artists: 
A H Diehl.  M.  A.  Crady.  C.  L.  Hosteller  (|)resident 
of  the  .Association'.  -I.  Kennedy,  Willis  MrCrary.  F.  L. 
Mix,  Carle  Semon.  Walter  Scott  Shinn.  .1.  W.  Smith. 
Orran  .lack  Turner. 

The  volume  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pages 
includes  a verbatim  report  of  the  proceedings  of  each 
session  and  ileinoiistration,  treasurer's  report,  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  of  the  P..A.  of  .A.,  Code  of  F/thii  s. 
Honor  Roll  of  meml>ers  whose  piclnrc.'  were  accepted 
and  hung,  list  of  exhibits  from  .American  and  foreign 
assryciations.  names  f>f  past  presidents  of  the  association, 
list  of  honorary,  life,  active,  associate  and  commercial 
memlx-rs.  and  twenty-six  pages  of  advertising.  It  is  a 
volume  that  displays  exfellent  etiilorial  and  l.vpo- 
graphical  taste,  and  thr>s<>  who  had  the  rc-ponsibility  of 
its  publication  may  well  feel  proud  of  it. 


ANSWERS  TO 


QUERIES 


E.  15.  C. — To  photograph  a person  or  an  ob- 
ject surreptitiously — i.e.,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  parties  directly  interested,  can  lx‘ 
accoTni)lislie(l  in  several  ways.  A very  successful  one 
is  to  |)retend  to  ])liotograph  something  situated  at 
right  angles  to  the  actual  object  of  interest,  hut  hy 
having  a fiiuler  adjusted  in  such  a way  as  to  pre.sent 
a good  image  of  the  latter  (at  the  i)hotographer's  right 
or  left),  rcalh/  making  a picture  of  the  iiiisiixpccliiig 
object  of  pcrsoual  intercut.  A camera  of  the  liox-type 
can  he  easily  camouflaged  hy  attaching  a small  dummy 
lens  to  either  side  of  the  camera  and  directing  that 
side  to  some  ostensible  object  of  interest,  while  direct- 
ing the  actual  front  of  the  camera  with  the  fiiuler 
towards  the  real  object  of  interest,  ami  photographing  it. 

A.  S.  D. — A hand-camera  has  a great  ad- 
vantage over  a view-camera  when  used  in  a 
steamer,  as  the  ship  it.self  may  he  vibrating  under 
the  stress  of  its  engines,  and  a .stand  or  tripod  will 
commnnicate  the  vibrations  to  the  apjiaratus,  and 
lilurred  ])ictures  will  almost  always  be  the  result.  If 
you  hohl  the  camera  in  the  hanil,  the  legs  and  body 
will  so  far  deaden  the  vibration  that  it  ceases  to  be 
troublesome.  It  is  worth  noting  that  different  part.s 
of  the  vessel  differ  very  considerably  in  the  matter  of 
vibration.  Anywhere  at  the  .stern  of  a screw-.steamer 
is  mnch  more  marked  than  it  is  amidshi))s  or  forward. 
Try  a number  of  different  places  and  .select  the  one 
where  .seems  to  be  the  least  vibration. 

V.  A.  ,J. — Most  developers  oxidise  and  darken 
in  the  light  and  air,  some  of  them  more  than 
others,  and  much  more  rajiiilly  in  .solution  than  in  a 
dry  state.  'I'liis  accounts  for  the  use  of  orange-glass 
bottles,  iiaratfined  .stopjiers,  and  sulphites  and  acids 
as  pre.servatives  in  solutions.  It  is  a wi.se  iirecaution 
to  keep  solutions  in  orange-gla,ss  bottles,  as  well  as 
the  dry  developer  it.self,  or  else  to  store  it  in  a dark 
place.  I’yro  discolors  ra])idly  in  .solution  unle.ss  pre- 
served under  as  nearly  perfect  conditions  as  po.ssible. 
There  .seems  to  be  a growing  belief  that  potassium  mela- 
liisulphite  is  the  Ijest  pre.servative.  llydroipiinone 
kee])s  well  in  solulion.  as  does  mctol  in  the  pre.sence 
of  alkaline  suljihites.  In  a .solid  state,  metol  keejis 
indefinitely.  I’otassium  metabisnliihite  crvestals  o.x- 
idise  ii]ion  exposure  to  air.  although  more  slowly  than 
sulphites.  In  doing  so  a white  powder  forms  on  the 
cry.stals,  which  should  be  removed  before  tiu.'y  are  u.sed. 
The  salt  should  have  a strong  sulphurous  odDr. 

M.  lb  b . — The  choice  of  a lens  depends  on 
the  character  of  the  work  in  which  you  spe- 
cialise or  upon  which  you  think  of  concentrating. 
If  yon  do  much  |)ortraitnre  or  landsca])e  work  a con- 
vertible anastigmat  should  be  prcl'errcd,  in  our  opinion; 
but  if  your  fancy  is  for  high-sjiceil  photography  or 
architecture  you  might  lind  that  a more  ra|iid  anaslig- 
mat  was  of  greater  utility,  'idie  experience  obtained 
with  the  outfit  you  have  ought  to  give  you  a more 
n'liable  indication  of  your  re(|'iircmcnts  than  we  could 
possibly  do  in  answer  to  a.  letter  from  a worker  who.se 
tastes  we  do  not  know. 

J.  II.  n. — A camera  may  he  taken  into  the 
theater  but  not  used,  exceiit  with  the  ex]ires.sed 
permi.ssion  of  the  manager  or  proprietor,  d'he  jn'ice 


of  the  ticket  permits  the  patron  to  enjoy  the  show  or 
to  photograph  a friend  in  the  lobby  (by  daylight),  but 
entitles  him  to  no  other  privileges  such  as  making 
pictures  of  the  actors,  any  part  of  the  performance,  or 
even  of  any  part  of  the  theater,  on  account  of  the  copy- 
right laws,  even  if  he  were  to  make  no  commercial  u.se 
of  the  nega  tives.  An  understanding  with  the  manager, 
however,  might  lead  to  i)ermission  to  do  any  of  the 
usually  forbidden  things.  Surrej)titious  photography, 
however,  might  be  detected  and  lead  to  unpleasant 
consef|uences. 

-I.  II.  H. — Cameras  and  lenses  may  be  in- 
sured against  fire  and  theft,  like  musical  instru- 
ments, or  anything  else  that  is  left  in  the  house  or  is 
carried  aljout  when  in  u.se.  Ask  your  insurance-agent. 


Phosphorescent  Light  in  the  Stop-Bath 


plates,  and  as  I 
Stop  Bath,  I wi 


developing  with 
dolling  Graflex 


)ME  time  ago  1 was  doing 
Graflex  Contrast  Develoiier.  I was  develojiing  < 

rinsed  the  plates  off  in  the  Acetic  Acid 
mnch  surprised  to  .see  a very 
beautiful  phosphorescent  light  illuminate  the  entire 
plate.  1 wrote  to  a well-known  manufacturer  for  an 
explanation;  he  only  advi.sed  me  not  to  use  a stop-bath. 

Hecently,  I was  experimenting  with  a Snapshot 
developer  recommended  .some  years  ago.  As  I always 
use  an  acid  stop-bath  for  either  plates  or  films,  I was 
very  much  sur]iri,sed  to  note  that  the  same  ])henomenon 
occurred  with  the  roll  of  film.  The  formula  for  the 
developer  is: 


(A) 

Pyro ill)  gr. 

Potassium  Metabisulphite '•20  gr. 

Water 20  oz. 


(B) 

Sodium  Carbonate S}/2  oz. 

Sodium  Sulphite 1 oz. 

Water 20  oz. 


The  acid  stoji-bath  was  made  by  taking  one  ounce  of 
No.  S (28%)  acetic  acid  to  about  15  ounces  of  water, 
d'he  iihn  u.sed  was  a b’.  P.  Eastman  Kodak  Eihn. 

If  in  your  experience,  you  have  run  across  a similar 
case,  1 would  aiijireciate  an  exiilanation  of  this  curious 
sight.  I am  very  sure  that  it  is  not  clue  to  unclean 
conditions.  I have  never  noticed  anything  like  this 
before  when  using  other  plates  and  other  developers. 

,7.  II.  Kl.\ncke. 

|Mr.  Klaiu'ke's  experience  is  a common  one  among 
ceriiun  rvorkers.  When,  immediately  after  (pyro-soda) 
develoinnent,  and  without  rinsing,  the  ]>late  is  im- 
merseil  in  a sto])-bath  or  a strong  solution  of  alum — 
both  of  which  are  strongly  acid  -the  sialden  reaction 
jiroduces  a phosiihore.sccnt  flash,  which  often  fogs  the 
negative.  Washing  away  all  remains  of  the  (alkaline) 
developer  adhering  to  the  plate,  before  i>lacing  it  in 
one  of  the  aliove-mentioned  solutions,  will  ])revent 
jihosphore.scencc. — Eimtok.| 
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CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 

is 

DrRixr.  a somewhat  protracteil  and  thorovigli  tour 
aroimrl  tlie  (irisons  district  of  Switzerland,  we  have 
iliseovered  a ratlicr  interesting  photograpliic  evolution 
relating  to  the  jK^iide  who  practise  our  art  here.  This 
part  of  the  country  is  well  known  for  its  majestic 
mountains,  blue  lakes,  foaming  torrents  and  ideal 
villages  in  the  high  flower-strewn  valleys.  There  are  a 
good  number  of  centers  of  attraction  or.  to  use  the 
advertisemcnt-expre.ssion.  "beauty-spots",  and  we 
noticed  that  each  center  possessed  a jirofessional 
photographer  who  devoted  his  entire  energies  to  land- 
scape-work.  There  are  no  portraits  of  humans  to  be 
.seen  in  the  shop-windows;  but  every  conceivable  as|)cct 
and  mood  of  the  mountains,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
was  portrayed. 

Now  this  close  association  with  Nature,  this  incessant 
stufly  of  the  Alpine  landscape,  which  of  necessity  often 
meant  long  and  difficult  tramps,  and  sleeiiing  in  moun- 
tain-huts. has  developed  in  the  iihotograi)hers  who 
live  here  not  only  a keen  appreciation  of  light  and  shaile. 
but  the  power  to  express  it  in  a black-and-white  medium; 
for  much  of  their  work  is  of  very  high  artistic  quality. 
Naturally,  they  all  produce  the  usual  cro])  of  "pot- 
bf)ilers".  .'ounfl  and  pr)pular.  merely  ordinary  views  of 
the  villages  they  live  in.  that  apjiear  as  ])icture-post- 
cards.  anil,  as  such,  have  a great  sale,  lint  we  do  not 
refer  to  thc.se.  If  we  penetrate  right  to  the  back  of 
the  shop,  and  get  into  sympathetic  conversation  with 
the  photographer,  we  are  sure  to  be  shown  a jiortfolio 
of  a very  different  description.  There  will  be  realistic 
suggestions  of  such  subjects  as  a storm  brewing;  a 
'till,  evening  lake—cene;  a study  of  weather-beaten 
fir-,  framing  a glimpse  of  snow-peak'.  Or.  if  we  come 
to  his  winter-pictures,  there  is  the  snow  in  all  it'  end- 
le-s  variety  and  lieauty.  treated  so  pictorially  that 
many  of  these  photographs  would  certainly  be  accepted 
by  our  leading  exhibitions  if  they  only  found  their  way 
t>efore  the  judging-committees. 

Hut  the  interesting  thing  about  this  development  of 
the  perception  of  lieauty  by  these  Swiss  photograiihers 
is  that  each  produces  a different  interpretation,  accord- 
ing. we  presume,  to  his  particular  individuality  and 
environment.  There  is,  for  instance.  Steiner  at  St. 
Mciritz.  who.  having  cli-coverc'd  the  all-important 
influence  of  lighting,  carries  his  work  so  far  in  this 
direction  that  he  seems  able  to  comfiosc  a jiicture  out 
of  any  calcl  thing  in  the  moimtcdns.  relying  entiredy  c>n 
the  play  of  the  light  for  his  effec  t.  < lyger  of  .Vdelboden 
fame  has  mastered  the  clifficult  problem  of  making 
winter-sports  photcigraphs  pietcirial.  The  snow,  (lying 
high  from  the  fast  running  ski.  sounds  all  right;  lint  liy 
nci  one  but  Ci>  ger  have  we  -oen  a really  gooci  rendering 
of  it.  ,\ncl  so  on  thrcnigh  the  list;  and  we  can  only 
conelnde  that  photographic- cfbic-ation  in  the  menmtain- 
eomes  cpiickly  and  ccimc-s  right. 

This  has  lieen  a mo-t  clisap[Kiinting  summer  for 
photogTaphy  on  account  of  the-  weather,  at  home  an'l 
abroad.  We  have  heard  sad  tali-s  from  I'ingland  of 
holiclays  syient  withcnit  c-xj^Kcing  a single-  jilale.  and  of 
others  where  hofies  ran  high  cif  obtaining  mas|i-rpiec-e- 
for  the  exhibitions,  only  to  t>e  <lashc-cl  by  f|cioc|s  of  rain. 
We.  ourselves,  over  here-  in  Switzerland,  have  liad  an 
unprereclented  run  of  ill  Inc-k  so  far  ;i~  phcitograjihy 


has  bc'cn  concerned.  We,  too.  had  .started  out  with 
high  hopes  and  the  intention  of  getting  iihotograjihs 
to  illustrate  a liUle  book  we  are  writing  about  the 
(irisons.  Every  jilace  we  visitc-d.  we  had  determined 
should  not  only  be  truthfully  and  accurately  cle.sca’ilied. 
but  it  should  be  iihotographcd  in  the  same  spirit.  We 
were  not  going  to  be  led  away  to  attempt  any  novel  or 
])ictori;d  rendering  which  might  ob.sc-ure  or  flatter  the 
subject;  but  our  idiotograjih  should  be  a ])lidn  state- 
ment of  facts.  The.se  were  onr  plans;  but  the  weather 
willed  otherwi.se.  .Vt  first,  we  were  [laticmt  and  waited 
not  only  for  fine  weather,  l.mt  for  the  right  lighting  at 
c-ertain  tinves  of  day;  lint  as  our  time  grew  short  and 
the  weather  wor.se  each  week,  we  asked  muc-h  less  of 
fate  and  were  only  too  glad  to  obtain  anything  in  the 
way  of  a.  view.  Sometimes,  e\-en  this  failed;  ;ind  wc‘ 
had  to  Ic'ave  a pictnrescpie  village  with  all  the-  condi- 
tions excc])t  sunshine,  that  wcudd  ha\c>  made  a good 
photograph  and  without  exiiosing  a plate,  and  having 
to  content  ourselves  with  a view  from  the  local  photog- 
rapher. 

Had  it  not  been  for  laments  from  fellow-photog- 
raphers, we  should  have  believccl  ourselves  ])nrsncd  by 
a relentless  and  spiteful  fate.  It  was  nothing  to  take 
the  train,  or  tramp  hours  to  a c-ertain  spot  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  only  to  find  on  onr  arrival  that  the  sun  had 
grown  tired  of  shining,  and  for  the  rest  of  our  vigil  was 
sulking  behind  gloomy  clouds.  Often,  it  adde-d  the 
last  ironic-al  touc-h  by  c-oming  out  again  in  full  'idcndor 
as  soon  as  we  had  expo.sc'd  all  onr  plates. 

Certainly,  one  afternoon  we  .seemed  to  be  having  an 
amazing  stroke  of  luck.  We  found  a native  (ishi'rman 
angling  in  a foaming  torrent  amid  wild  crags  with  a. 
background  of  waterfalls  and  pc-aks.  .\lso  onr  camera 
caught  him  jnst  when  he-  had  c-aught  a fish.  Hut  fate 
was  oidy  moc-king  us.  for  when  we  were-  clevc'lojcing 
that  c-vening.  the  ghastly  fact  was  cliscoverccl  that  the 
fi'hermanand  his  newly-caught  fish  wc-re  mixed  up  on 
the  |)late  with  an  idyllic  village  on  a hill  whii-li  with 
many  struggles  and  waits  wc-  liad  iihotographcd  that 
morningl 

•Vs  far  as  weather  was  c-onc-c'rned.  things  went  from 
bad  to  wor.'C’.  and  wc-  have-  ncvc-r  known  the  'im  so 
fickle  in  Switz.criand.  .\s  a rule,  our  English  gra\  clays 
are  unknown  ami  the  good  ac-tinic  light  ovc-r  here'  is 
apprec-iated  by  all  photographers.  This  summer  the 
weathc-r  lias  been  awry  all  over  |-a:ro])e  and.  as  some  of 
onr  amateur  politic-ians  would  say.  will  be.  unlil  .Vmer- 
ic-a  steps  in  and  takes  a hand  in  the  game-. 

Some  progre-ssive  Swiss  hotc-l-kecpc-rs  are  discussing 
the  organization  of  a big  phot ographic-  c-ompelilion  to 
Ik-  held  ovc-r  here  in  the-  wintc-r-'c-a-on.  the-  prize-s  for 
whic-h  will  c-oii'ist  of  fre-e-  board  and  lodging  at  the- 
hcitc-l  whe-re-  the-  e-oinpe-t  itor  is  'laying.  It  is  an  original 
ami  vc-ry  praelie-al  ide  a,  and  Ihe-re-  will  be-  e-\e-rv  im-e-n- 
live  to  u-e  a e-aincra  with  taste-  ami  inle-llige-m-i-.  The- 
elc-taib  ha\e-  not  yet  be-e-n  worke-el  enil ; but  cce-  he-ar  lhal 
there  are-  to  be-  plenty  of  prize--  ami  om-  or  l«o  e|ale-s 
for  jmiging. 

Evie|i-nr-es  of  the-  l/Omlon  Salon  have-  reae  |ie-<l  n-  he-re- 
an<l  wc-  have  -e-e-n  a re-jirodm-l icui  cpf  an  e-xee-l|i  nl  por- 
trait c-xhibili-e|  there-  of  l/onl  t.re-yof  Talloihn.  in  an 
( 'ontitlUfll  on  I'lliji  ,'so. 


BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  (his  magazine,  or  any  others  oiir 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


Makixg  Your  Camera  Pay,  liy  Frederick  C.  Davis. 

!»()  ])ages.  Price,  cloth  $1.00.  New  York;  Robert 

M.  iNIcRride  & Company. 

Readers  of  Photo-Era  Magazine  will  recall  the 
■series  of  practical  articles,  "Selling  Your  Photographs," 
by  Frederick  C.  Davis,  which  appeared  during  19'21  and 
10‘2'i.  The.se  articles  proved  to  be  .so  hel])ful  that  a 
ileniand  for  them  virtually  e.'diau.sted  the  su])])ly  of 
back  numbers  of  the  magazine.  In  view  of  their  popu- 
larity, it  was  decided  to  issue  the  articles  in  book-form 
under  the  title  “Making  Your  Camera  Pay”.  This 
has  been  done,  and  the  result  is  a neat,  well-iirinted 
little  )iook  of  practical  information  which  tells  the 
reader  in  an  interesting  way  what  to  photogra])h  and 
what  not  to  photograph,  the  kind  of  pictures  editors 
want  and  why,  analyses  available  markets  and  stimu- 
lates the  cameri,st  to  put  more  into  his  photographic 
work  and  thus  derive  greater  jilcasure  and  profits 
therefrom.  IVhether  the  reader  is  interested  in  the 
subject  as  a possible  source  of  livelihood  or  whether  he 
wishes  to  find  a way  to  finance  his  iihotographic  hobby, 
ill  either  case,  the  little  book  will  lie  found  a practical 
and  very  helpful  an.swer  to  the  question  how  to  earn 
money  with  a camera. 


This  Month’s  Contributing  Critics 

Seldom  have  our  a.ssi.staut-editor.s — the  Contrilnit- 
iiig  Critic.s — acquitted  them.selves  .so  lirilliautly  as  in 
the  current  issue  in  analysing  and  criticising  Dr. 
Rohdenburg’s  marine.  Rctween  them,  they  have  jjre- 
.sented  the  merits  and  faults  with  rare  insight,  frank- 
ne.ss  and  consideration,  and  have  suggested  easy-  means 
whereby'  the  |)icture  may  be  materially  improved. 
The  critic  whose  words  of  rcjiroof  and  coim.sel  head  the 
list  is  an  able  and  succe.s.sful  profe.ssional  iihotographer 
and,  unlike  the  average  craftsman  who  airs  his  opin- 
ions in  jiriiit,  he  shows  not  only  a clear  compre- 
hension of  the  rules  of  iiictorial  composition,  lint  aii 
unusual  caiiacity  for  correctness,  clearness  and  facility 
in  expression.  This  is  the  first  and  also  welcome  aji- 
pearauce  of  Mr.  Leeds  as  one  of  Our  Contributing 
< 'rilics. 

.V.  L.  Overton,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  our  readers 
as  a writer  for  this  deiiartmeut,  again  shows  his  ability 
to  apiireeiate  the  subtlety  and  ambiguity  of  a com- 
position which  invites  eontemplation  and  .sjiecula- 
tiou,  and  te.sts  the  beholder's  critical  faculty. 

E.  L.  Mouse  is  not  to  be  trifled  with  in  matters 
of  .serious  criticism.  lie  is  not  only  a technical  expert 
in  photography,  but  a fearless,  honest  and  constructive 
i ritie.  He  is  a valued  member  of  the  Chicago  Camer  i 
Club  and,  by  profe.ssion,  instructor  in  modem  lan- 
guages, His  refreshingly  frank  opinions  are  as  valu- 
able as  tliey  are  welcome  lo  these  columns. 


William  S.  Davis  is  a well-known  figure  in  Photo- 
Er.i  M.agazine  as  a writer,  illu.strator  and  pictorial 
competitor.  He  is  a recognised  authority  in  matters 
of  art  and,  by  profession,  a marine-painter  with  photo- 
graphic writing  as  a profitable  sideline.  Appreciat- 
ing the  educational  value  of  O.  C.  C.  department,  Mr. 
Davis  has  been  plea.sed  to  .send,  for  the  first  time,  his 
opinion  of  a jiicture  ofi'ered  for  public  criticism  in  this 
magazine.  It  will  be  read  with  interest  and  respect. 

The  other  three  crities  are  amateur  workers,  pure 
and  simple.  With  the  exception  of  Dr.  Adair,  they' 
are  frequent  contributors.  They',  too,  show  a fine 
sense  of  discrimination  in  matters  of  composition, 
techni(|ue  and  pictorial  beauty',  and  manifest  a sincere 
desire  to  be  of  .serviee  in  the  cau.se  of  arti.stic  picture- 
making.  We  are  sure  that  the  efi'orts  of  the.se  and  the 
other  Contributing  Critics  are  deeply'  appreciated  by' 
Photo-Era’.s  thoughtful  readers.  IV.  A.  F. 


Prompt  Service  Assured 

We  have  been  informed  that  Howland  & Dewey' 
Company  (Eastman  Kodak  Company),  545  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  have  been  appointed 
wholesale  distributors  of  the  AIcMurtry  Photo-Meter 
in  the  exclusive  territory  of  California,  Arizona,  Nevada 
and  Oregon.  All  dealers  in  these  states  will  be  .supplied 
by  the  Howland  & Dewey'  Company.  In  the  east, 
Pinkham  & Smith  Company',  Boylston  Street , 
Boston,  Massachu,setts,  will  supply'  dealers.  Mc- 
Alurtry  & Com]>any  41.‘5.‘5  Kenmore  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  reliable  dealers  who 
have  wholesale  distributing  facilities  for  this  photo- 
meter in  exclusive  territory'  still  open  in  the  United 
States. 


The  Toronto  Camera  Club 

The  cluti-year  of  the  Toronto  Camera  Club,  Toronto, 
Canada,  ended  September  .‘50,  1!F2^2;  and,  according 
to  its  secretary,  Mr.  Russ  AI.  Collins,  the  year  has 
Ijeen  marked  ly  increased  activities  which  have  in- 
cluded exceptionally'  interesting  and  beautiful  exhibi- 
tions. Moreover,  the  club-mendiership  has  increased 
steadily'.  During  October  a lantern-slide  exhibition, 
with  prizes,  demonstrations,  the  annual  meeting,  a talk 
by'  Air.  Charles  Aylett,  lately'  returned  from  England, 
on  .soft -focus  lens-work,  and  competition  with  prizes  for 
landsca])es,  marines,  portraits,  genres,  architectural 
subjects  and  for  novices  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
membi'i's.  The  club  is  flourishing  and  it  hopes  to  in- 
crease its  .service  to  members  and  to  the  community. 


London  Letter 

(Continued  from  preceding  page) 

illustrated  paper.  Our  readers  have  probably  heard 
of  the  openingof  the  Salon  by  now,  and  as  we  are  shortly 
to  leave  for  England,  we  shall  be  able  to  refer  to  the 
pictures  in  our  next  letter. 

Our  summer-book  on  the  Berne.se  Oberland,  ]>ublished 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  last  spring  by  Alessrs.  Alills 
and  Boon,  is  to  be  issued  in  the  States  by  AIes.srs. 
Dutton.  .As  it  is  coi>iously  illustrated  by'  photography, 
we  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  mentioning  it  in 
lhe.se  notes;  and,  if  it  is  the  means  of  directing  the 
footsteps  of  .Americans  to  this  wonderful  and  pictorial 
little  holiday-country,  it  will  have  achieved  its  purpo.se. 
for  we  are  sure  that  they  will  not  regret  their  eoming. 

2H0 
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Winter  Camera-Joys  in  New  Hampshire 

PHIL  M.  RILEY 


( ) HAVE  been  born  and  bred  in  New 
Ilainpsliire.  is  to  long  to  return 
tlicre  often,  if  business  or  otlier 
reasons  have  made  necessary  a 
residence  elsewhere.  Native  sons 


and  daughters  ever  remain  loyal  to  their  birth- 
place wherever  fortune  leads  them;  for  the  hom- 
ing appeal  of  the  “Granite  State"  is  irresistible. 

Old-Home  Week  and  the  summer-vacation 
periofl  satisfy  to  a flegree  tliat  “back  to  the  old 
homestearl”  longing.  Ami  to  the  nature-lover, 
and  especially  to  the  amateur  photograiiher. 
they  are  a delight,  indeed.  For  New  Ilamjishire 
boasts  much  more  of  beauty  and  interest  than  her 
celebrated  granite  hills.  .Vlthough  comjirising 
less  than  one  three-hundredth  part  of  the  area 
cjf  the  United  States,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
year-around  playground'  of  the  nation.  Few 
eriuallv  restricted  areas,  anywhere,  contain  as 
much  and  as  varied  picturesfiue  beauty,  scenic 
grandeur  and  recreation  ajijieal. 

Of  seacoa-t.  mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  towns, 
countryside  and  highways.  New  Hani])shire  has 
an  abundance  of  the  best.  Her  seacoast.  rock- 


bound  and  ,'and-girt.  make'  u])  in  varied  beauty 
what  it  lack'  in  length;  her  White  Mountains, 
sightly  ami  ruggcfl.  rise  to  heights  nowhere 
exceeded  in  the  eastern  jiart  of  the  I nited  States, 
except  in  North  Carolina;  her  many  tree-framed 
lakes  and  pomF.  'et  among  vcnlant  hill'  and 
over'hadowed  by  higher  mountain',  amjily 
ju'tifv  the  term,  'ometime'  u'erl.  “Switzerland 
of  .\merica";  her  innumerable  rivers  and  'treani' 
range  from  the  lordly  Connecticut.  Merrimae  and 
Piscatarjua  to  myriad  little  mountain-and-jia'ture 
brooks  whieh  are  at  once  the  eamerist’s  and 


fisherman's  delight;  her  eitic'  and  town',  hive'  of 
indu'try  or  trading-centers,  aro  mat.  j)rogr<'"i\c 
and  attractive  in  their  streets,  home'  and  jiublic 
building';  her  coiintrysifle.  whero  farming  and 
lumbering  hold  'wa.\'.  lack'  little  tin-  pa'toral 
rpiiet  and  simplieity  whieh  'o  attract  the  touri't 


in  England;  her  highways,  ever  increasing  in 
total  ini]>roved  mileage,  enable  the  visitor  within 
her  borders  to  motor  from  one  attraction  to 
another  with  the  greatest  ease  and  pleasuri'. 

-Vltogether,  New  Ham])shire  is  a veritable 
wonderland  to  call  home,  offering  as  it  does 
virtuall.v  every  form  of  recreation  and  natural 
.scenery  to  the  lover  of  the  great  outdoors.  It  is 
beautiful  at  every  season  of  the  ,vear;  charming 
when  lilac,  cherry  and  aj)])le-blossoms  i>erfume 
the  spring-sunshine;  winning  when  gentle  sum- 
mer-breezes wave  through  the  buttercu|)s  and 
daisies  in  the  ha,^■fields;  glorious  when  the  foliage 
with  the  apple  turns  to  golden  and  red  at  the 
time  of  the  harvest;  chaste,  fantastic  and  mysteri- 
ous when  winter  has  laid  her  mantle  of  whiti' 
over  hill  and  dah>.  forest  and  farmhouse. 

.Vs  a refreshing  change  from  the  usual  summer- 
outing. an  occasional  winter-vacation  with  its 
attendant  outdoor-sports,  recreat ions  and  lram]>s 
afield  in  the  clear,  dry,  frost.v  air  of  the  snow-clad 
New  Hampshire  countiy,  inhaling  the  aromatic 
fragrance  of  the  fir.  jiine  and  hemlock,  restores 
failing  ayipetites.  steadies  ,jum])ing  nerves,  deej)- 
ens  breathing,  stimulates  circulation,  jmts  the 
ruddy  glow  of  heidlh  into  jiah'  cheeks,  ami 
through  its  general  tonic-effect  soon  returns  the 
visitor  to  tlie  city  fit  and  read\'  for  work  again. 
Even  a week-end  Irij)  back  to  the  old  farm  or 
small-town  home  is  not  onl.\'  beneficial,  rejilele 
with  hajijiy  recollections  of  ehildhood-da.\  s and 
[iroiluctive  cif  man.v  yihotographs  worth  while, 
but  a joyous  experience  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

Outdoor-photography  in  winter  is  as  eas\'  a' 
in  snmmer.  and  the  opjiortunil  ies  are  full\-  as 
numerous  and  as  beautiful.  It  is  in  the  country 
that  winter-snow  s retain  their  beaiit  \ . In  the 
city,  snow  soon  beeoim  -.  a dirty  nui'anee.  but 
in  the  clear,  cold,  eountr.v-air.  little  affeeteil  by 
'iiioke  or  traffic,  it  remain'  for  month'  a glorioii' 
mantle  (>f  white,  'parkling  in  the  'Uii'hine. 

Pieture-'ubjeet ' in  great  variety  abound  in 
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tlio  tliriviiig  towns,  sleojiy  villages,  isolated 
faniiiiig-distriets  and  moHiitain-woodlands;  over 
the  wliite-rohed  and  evergreeH-dra])ed  hills; 
along  ice-hountl  brooks  and  partly  oiieii,  inky- 
looking  rivers:  throughout  the  siiow-elad  country- 
side. Nature,  everywhere,  provides  a wealth  of 
laudscapc'-uiaterial  and  ehiaroscuro-etfect. 

If  geiire-stuilies  are  jireferred,  inueh  of  interest 
is  to  he  found  in  iiieturing  hunlieriug-operations, 
wood-  and  iee-eutting,  and  iua])le-sugariug  in 
Mai’cli.  Snell  S])orts  and  reereatious  as  sleighing, 
coasting,  suowshoeing,  skating,  hockey,  inoun- 
tain-clinibiug,  hunting  and  tra.])])ing,  which  are 
to  he  found  and  enjoyed  almost  anywhere  in 
New  Hani])shire,  are  productive  of  many  attrae- 
ti\'c  ))hotogra|)hs.  To  these  may  he  adde(l  fish- 
ing through  the  ice  and  horse-racing  on  the 
lakes  of  central  New  Ila.m])shire,  also  such  s])orts 
as  tohogganiug,  ski-juni|)ing,  curling  and  the  like, 
whicli,  with  w inter-spoT'ts  generall\’,  ai'e  prac- 
tised with  increasing  popularity  at  (’ouway  and 
luteiwale,  the  gatewa\’  to  the  White  Mountains; 
Hanover,  I lie  seat  of  Dartmouth  (’ollege;  Dur- 
ham, where  tlie  state  agricultural  college  is 
situated;  Kxeter,  the  home  of  a fa.nious  pre- 
paratory school,  New'iiort  and  W'olfehoro.  At 


North  Conway,  Hanover  and  Newjiort  there  is 
every  year  what  may  he  called  a winter-carnival. 
New  Hampshire  towns  have  their  attractive 
winter-pictures  no  less  than  the  country,  espe- 
cially soon  after  a storm.  Notable  among  them 
may  he  mentioned  street-scenes,  river-shores, 
bridges,  residences  and  jiuhlic  buildings,  espe- 
eially  churehes,  all  of  ivhich  assume  different 
asjieets  of  beauty  when  they  are  snow  covered. 
Although  the  writer  very  naturally  sings  the 
praises  of  his  "old  New  Hamjishire  home,”  any 
camerist  desirous  of  an  active  winter- vacation 
in  the  country  will  find  similar  conditions  any- 
where in  northern  New  England,  New  York, 
Wisconsin,  IVIiimesota  and  the  far  Northwest, 
All  have  their  winter-resorts  where  bracing  and 
enjoyable  outings  may  be  had  with  the  custom- 
ary sjiorts  and  rc-creations,  and  many  nnnsnal 
and  beautiful  photograjihs  may  be  obtained. 
Numerous  hotels  and  boarding  houses  at  various 
])oints  in  the  lake-  and  mountain-country  are 
open  the  \ear  around,  the  rates  being  much 
lower  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

-V  good  old-fashioned  snowstorm,  welcomed 
by  all  camerists  on  the  lookout  for  variety  in 
liiclure-material,  is  the  signal  for  a ])ilgrimage 


to  the  iu)rt!i  country.  And  wlrerevcr  one  goes  in 
returning  to  the  neigliborliood  of  Iris  early  lioine. 
pliotograjihic  conditions  and  ])roccdure  will  he 
much  the  same.  If  any  camcri.st  thinks  that 
during  summer-vacations  he  has  photogra])hed 
all  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  that  are  worth 
while,  let  him  return  again  in  winter  and  un- 
deceive himself.  He  will  find  an  entirely  new 
world  awaiting  him.  clean.  white-rol)ed  and  silent 
except  for  the  murmuring  trees,  and  with  the 


objects  upon  which  there  is  a delicate  play  of 
light  and  shadow  rendniscent  in  its  daintiness  of 
a rare  and  costly  Jai>anesc  ])rint. 

The  essential  qualities  to  strive  for  in  a winter- 
})hotogra])h  are  snow-texture,  shadow-detail  and 
no  increase  of  the  characteristically  strong  con- 
trasts of  the  subject.  These  necessary  (pialities 
are  obtained  by  careful  relative  ailjustnicnt  of 
lighting.  exf)osure  and  develojunent.  A ]>hoto- 
graph  of  snow  is  said  to  have  texture  when  one 
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added  charm  of  a h>w  sun  that  casts  long  shadows 
across  the  snow  the  transformation  is  as  com- 
plete as  it  is  wonderful.  ,'^ik)w  is  a magic  wonder- 
worker that  imparts  a different  aspect,  fantastic 
outlines  and  new  interest  to  familiar  objects  f>f 
every  sort,  often  lending  jjieturesrjue  attraction 
to  scenes  possessed  of  no  beauty  whatever  before 
the  storm  provided  the  proper  liaekground. 

inter-scenes  in  l)oth  tf>wn  and  cf)untry  have 
a pleasingly  bohl  simplicity  which  is  altf)gether 
refreshing  after  fihotographing  spring,  summer 
anfl  autumn-subjects,  so  rich  in  minute  iletail. 
■V  mantle  of  white  conceals  countless  httle  objects. 

covering  them  with  a gentls"  undulating  surface 
of  snow  on  which  every  footprint,  track  and  tree- 
shadow  is  cfinspiciious.  and  against  whir-h  every 
object,  usually  being  considerably  darker,  stands 
forth  firominently.  In  general,  winter-yiieturcs 
are  forceful  and  sparkling.  fref|iient|v  quite 
contrasty,  although  riccasionalls'  one  is  soen  that 
comprises  nrithing  but  snow  or  snow-cr)vered 
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can  see  the  rough.  flak\-  formation  of  its  surface, 
the  effects  of  wind  upon  it.  and  the  foot])rints. 
tracks  and  other  depressions  which  make  one 
almost  imagine  that  he  can  extend  bis  hand  and 
feel  its  chilly  dampness.  Blank,  white  jiajier  in 
a plmtograjili  does  imt  rejiresent  snow,  for  a snow- 
covered  surface  jiossesses  light,  shadow  and  dc'tail. 

1 pon  the  lighting  of  the  sc(>ne  dejiends  the 
flelicacy  of  a jiicture's  beauty,  esjiecially  in  wintiw. 
The  forms  and  directions  of  foreground-shadows 
on  the  snow  are  of  great  importance,  (tften. 
they  fnrni'h  the  motive  of  a picture,  or.  when 
lying  diagonally  across  the  |)ictnre-spar-e  instead 
of  vertically  or  horizontally  they  h-ad  iqi  to  and 
emjihasisc  the  chief  object  of  the])ictnre.  Select- 
ing the  right  viewpoint  and  time  of  day  to 
tirodiice  siich  effects  obtain  the  be~l  lighting  b\- 
tilacing  the  sun  to  tin'  left  or  right  and  in  front 
of  or  behind  the  camera.  'I'lie  latter  is  usuall\' 
jireferable.  liecau'c  the  direction  of  light  is  such 
as  to  |)lace  tree-  and  other  object'  jiartlv  in 


sunlight  and  partly  in  shadow,  giving  l)etter 
relief  and  stereoscopic  effect.  With  the  sun  fli- 
rectly  hehind  the  camera,  the  lighting  is  too  flat, 
shadows  are  incon.spicuous  and  foregrounds  un- 
interesting. When  working  against  the  light  the 
objects  casting  pi-ominent  foreground  shadows 
must  form  the  chief  interest  of  the  jiicture.  In 
such  cases  the  sun  itself  must  he  excludefl  from 
the  i)icture  and  it  is  well  to  shade  the  lens  with 
a hat  from  strong  t)verhead  light-fog. 

As  in  most  branches  (jf  photogra])hy,  correct 
ex])osure  is  the  principal  secret  of  success;  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  underexposure  is  the 
chief  dajiger  to  lie  avoided.  In  jileasant  weather 
the  light,  although  lower  and  hence  yellower  than 
at  the  same  hour  in  summer,  is  rendered  more 
effective  than  would  otherwi.se  be  the  case  by  the 
white  snow,  which  usually  fills  such  a large  ]iart 
of  the  picture-space.  Reflection  from  this  white 
surface  is  much  greater  than  from  bare  ground 
or  grass  in  summer  and  assists  considerably  in 
lighting  the  darker  olijects,  and  shadows  on  the 
snow,  owing  to  their  bluish  color,  are  far  more 
actinic  than  corresiionding  shadows  at  other  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  One  distinct  advantage  of  the 
low  sun  in  winter-iihotography  is  the  fact  that 
even  at  noonday  the  light  is  never  too  high  to 
cast  tliose  long,  sprawling  shadows  so  essential  to 
jiictorial  effect  in  snow-covered  landscapes.  For 
about  two  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  ex- 
posures for  snow-scenes  average  aiijiroximately 
the  same  as  for  similar  subjects  in  summer;  but 
they  must  be  increased  more  ra]iidly  during  the 
early  morning  and  late  afternoon-hours. 

For  a lietter  understanding  of  winter-expo- 
sures that  are  jiossible,  pictnre-snlijects  may  lie 
divided  conveniently  into  four  classes.  First, 
there  is  the  average  snow-scene  with  no  jiroini- 
nent  objects  other  than  snow  nearer  than  the 
middle-distance,  and  with  medium  contrast  which 
will  lie  pleasing  in  the  jihotograjih  if  accurately 
rc])roduced.  Were  it  not  for  the  snow,  the  light 
of  the  low,  yellow  sun  woukl  necessitate  an  e.x- 
posure  four  times  longer  than  for  the  same  view 
in  midsummer.  White  snow,  however,  de- 
creases exjiosure  about  one-fourth,  bringing  the 
actual  time  back  to  nearli  the  same  as  in  sninmer 
for  about  two  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
w hen  I /.iO  second  at  F/8,  IbS.  I stoji,  is  about 
right.  Underexjiosnre  is  the  most  freiiuent  fault, 
to  guard  against;  th<‘  fault  which,  with  con- 
se(|uent  forced  develo])ment  to  obtain  detail  in 
shadows  and  dark  objects,  results  in  white  pajier 
rather  than  snow-texiure  in  the  jirinl. 

'I'he  second  class  includes  scenes  bathed  in  sun- 
shine  a.ftei-  a.  storm,  when  the  li'ees  and  other 
objects  are  covered  with  snow  or  frost  encrnsti'd 
and  foregi’oimds  are  light  in  tone.  Fx|)osnres 


may  be  about  one-half  those  in  the  first  class, 
or  1/50  second  at  F/11,  LkS.  8 stop,  for  tw^o 
hours  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  earlier  and 
later  hours  to  be  handled  accordingly. 

The  third  class  consists  of  open  snow-.scenes 
without  foreground — wide  country-views  in 
which  New'  Hampshire  abounds.  They  have 
relatively  little  strong  contrast,  all  dark  objects 
are  at  a distance,  ample  detail  is  important  and 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  flatness  and 
lack  of  .sparkle.  Correct  exposure  is  essential, 
any  error  tending  better  tow'ard  slight  under 
rather  than  overexiiosure  in  order  to  retain  and 
if  iiossible  increase  contrast.  The  actual  time 
will  average  about  one-fourth  that  for  the  first 
class,  or  1/50  second  at  F/IG,  U.S.  stop  Ifi,  dur- 
ing the  middle  of  the  day;  at  other  hours  the 
time  should  be  increased  accordingly. 

As  large  lens-ajiertures  tend  to  decrease  con- 
trast, small  apertures  to  increase  it,  the  wd.ser 
course  is  to  use  a smaller  stop  in  the  second  and 
third  classes  rather  than  to  increase  the  shutter 
S|)eed,  as  all  the  natural  contrast  in  such  scenes 
is  usually  wanted  in  the  picture. 

The  fourth  class  embraces  all  views  with  strong 
foregrounds  in  which  there  is  extreme  contrast 
between  dark  nearby  objects  and  the  surround- 
ing brightly-lighted  snow.  In  view's  of  this  sort 
the  influence  of  snow'  is  less  marked  than  in  the 
foregoing  classes,  and  exfiosure  must  be  given 
more  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  light-condi- 
tions that  jirevail  during  the  w'inter-months,  al- 
though dark  objects  near  the  ground  may  be 
brightened  somewhat  more  by  reflection  from  the 
snow'  than  from  the  bare  ground  or  grass  w'hen 
making  a jiicture  in  summer. 

The  prolilem  is  to  obtain  sufficient  detail  in 
foregronnd-olijects  ami  shadow's  while  still  re- 
taining texture  and  gradation  in  the  snow.  Nat- 
ural contrast  must  be  reduced  if  possible,  not 
increased,  ami  it  is  well-known  that  long  ex- 
posures tend  to  decrease  contrast,  short  expo- 
sures to  increase  it.  Full  exposures  must  there- 
fore be  given,  any  error  tending  toward  over 
rather  than  nnderex])osure.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  follow  ing  that  old  and  w'ell-known  rule: 
“Ex])o.se  for  the  shadows  and  develop  for  the 
liighlights.”  In  other  w'ords,  sufficient  exposure 
must  be  given  for  the  darkest  oliject  or  shadow' 
in  which  detail  is  wanted,  and  tlien,  in  order  to 
ju'event  too  great  density  and  con,se(|uent  lack 
of  detail  and  gradation  in  tlie  highlights,  it  must 
be  <lecided  when  to  stoji  develo])ment  by  in- 
s|)ection  of  the  highlights  rather  than  of  the 
shadows,  as  is  the  usual  ]iractice.  If  slow  tank- 
develojnnent  be  chosen,  slight  if  an\-  modifica- 
tion is  rc(|uired.  excciit  in  extreme  cases,  when 
llie  total  time  of  devclo])inent  may  be  slightly 
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shortened — j)ossibly  one-fourth.  For  this  class 
of  views  exposures  from  two  to  four  times  those 
for  the  first  class  must  be  given,  or  1/25  to  1/10 
second  at  F/8,  U.S.  4 stop,  during  the  middle 
of  the  day,  other  hours  accordingly. 

In  each  of  the  foregoing  classes  the  exposures 
mentioned  are  for  the  hours  of  11  a.m.  to  1 p.m. 
in  sunshine.  Earlier  in  the  morning  and  later 
in  the  afternoon  the  light  of  the  low  sun  is  yel- 
lower and  cxposm-es  for  all  subjects  must  be 
rapidly  increased  up  to  four  times  or  more  ac- 
cording to  the  hour.  At  10  a.m.  and  2 p.m.  they 
must  be  increased  50  per  ceid.  At  !)  a.m.  and 

3 P.M.  they  must  l)e  doubled,  and  at  8 a.m.  and 

4 P.M.  they  must  be  cpiadruplcd.  At  high  moun- 
tain altitudes  underexposure  is  .seldom  to  be 
feared.  Above-timberline  exposures  may  often 
be  only  one-fourth  of  those  for  the  same  hour 
in  the  valleys  below. 

In  working  against  the  light — that  is  to  say, 
pointing  the  camera  toward  the  sun — when  mak- 
ing such  views  as  are  included  in  classes  one  and 
four,  the  proper  exposure  for  the  subject  and 
hour  must  be  trebled  in  order  to  obtain  adc(iuatc 
shadow-detail. 

Although  ordinary  winter-views  are  at  their 
best  in  sunshine,  interesting  pictorial  effects  are 
also  seen  in  snowstorms  and  on  misty  days  during 
spring-thaws  and  warm  rains,  although  the  skill 
of  the  camcrist  may  be  severely  taxed  t(^  j)hoto- 
graph  them  satisfactorily.  Puddles  of  slush  in  the 
streets  and  reheetions  in  wet,  l>are  spots  on  the 
sidewalks  often  lend  interestijig  detail  and 
variety  of  tone  to  the  foreground  that  are  much 
more  attractive  in  the  picture  than  in  acttiality. 
Mist,  when  not  too  thick,  idealises  and  j)uts 
atmo-sphere  into  commonjdaee  views,  softening 
outlines,  subduing  olrtrnsive  detail,  differentiat- 
ing j)lanes,  giving  breadtli  to  the  entire  effect 
and  baekground-(jnality  to  the  distance. 

AVhatever  the  subject  and  hour  of  the  day 
there  must  also  be  exposure  increases  for  any 
weather-condition  other  than  bright  sunshine. 
Double  the  exj)osnre  is  i-equired  if  the  sun  is 
obscured  by  light  clouds  or  mist,  but  if  the  light 
is  fairly  bright;  treble  exi)osure  if  the  sk,\-  is  gray 
ajid  the  light  rather  dull:  (|uadruj)le  ex])(xsure  on 
dark  flays  when  there  are  heavy  clouds  an<l  very 
flull  light,  or  it  is  foggy  or  snowing.  The  slow 
exj)f)sure  w ill  record  the  movement  of  snow  flakes 
before  a darker  background  of  trees  or  buildings, 
showing  them  as  slightly  blurreil  streaks  rather 
than  clear  dots  and  siimdating  their  (h  i\  ing  sw  iri 
in  a storm  more  realistically  than  would  an 
ex])osure  short  enough  to  “stf)])”  their  motion. 

All  of  the  ex])osures  (|uotcfl  above  ])resume 
the  use  of  films  or  jdates  of  average  rapidity,  such 
as  Kodak  film,  for  exam])le.  both  roll  and  ])aek- 


films  are  orthochromatic  and  also  non-halation 
because  of  their  thinness  and  black  paper  back- 
ing, qualities  of  the  sensitive  surface  needed  in 
photographing  snow'-scenes.  If  dry-plates  are 
used  they  shoidd  Ire  orthochromatic  and  double 
coated  in  order  to  prevent  halation  due  to  the 
strong  contrasts  pre.sented  by  snow^-scenes.  The 
subtle  beauty  of  snow-foregrounds  cannot  be 
pre.served  unless  all  the  delicate  gradations  of 
tone  are  correctly  rendered  and  these  are  chiefly 
in  white  and  blue,  both  almost  equally  active 
photographically.  Unless  an  orthochromatic 
film  or  plate  be  used,  the  blue  shadow's  and  also 
the  l)lue  sky  will  Ire  recorded  much  lighter  than 
they  ajrpear  to  the  human  eye. 

These  materials  properly  used  will  give  satis- 
faction, although  results  can  be  improved  by  the 
use  of  a color-filter  placed  over  the  lens  in  order 
to  filter  out  the  over-actinic  blue-violet  rays  of 
light  to  which  films  ami  jrlates  are  super-sensitive 
and  which  are  very  noticeable  in  snow-shadows. 
Notably  improved  gradation  and  color-values  are 
the  rewarfls  for  use  of  a color-filter.  This  is 
Ijartieularly  true  in  obtaining  adec|uate  fore- 
ground-detail in  snow-covered  landscapes,  so 
essential  to  i)ictorial  effect.  Shadows  of  trees, 
jfatlis,  and  other  objects,  for  example,  when  quite 
strong  because  of  bright  sun,  are  pleasingly 
recorded  by  ordinary  photographic  methods. 
Owdng.  however,  to  the  higldy  actinic  quality  of 
snow-shadows,  they  w ill  not.  if  faint,  record  wdth 
sufficient  prominence  unless  a color-filter  is  used 
to  increase  considerably  the  contrast  betw'een 
the  sunlight  and  shadows. 

Both  orthochromatic  films  or  plates  and  a 
color-filter,  used  separately  or  in  conjunction, 
improve  skies,  tending  to  a greater  or  lesser 
extent  to  render  blue  sky  as  a gray  tone  rather 
than  white  and  to  register  any  existing  cloud- 
formations.  The  latter,  how'ever,  are  not  espe- 
cially desiralde  unless  in  harmony  with  the 
scene — light  for  newly  fallen  dry  snow;  low'  tones 
for  wet  snow  and  slush;  bold,  rolling  clouds, 
suggesting  motion,  for  windswei)t  snow'. 

The  successful  development  of  snow'-scene 
j)icturcs  is  a delicate  matter  that  requires  care 
and  judgmeid.  the  principal  danger  being  too 
great  density  in  the  highlights  with  consequent 
loss  of  detail  and  gradation  in  the  snow -areas  of 
tlie  j)icturc.  Detail,  texture  and  gradation,  or 
variety'  of  tones,  arc  as  desiral)lc  in  the  snow  as 
in  other  darker  objects.  A negative  filled  with 
detail  in  both  highlights  and  shadows,  ])leasingly 
snai)])\-,  having  no  extreme  density,  is  the 
ideal.  Devclo]>mcnt  must  not  be  carried  too  far 
anil  the  solution  should  be  a dilute  one. 

Fifteen  to  twenty  or  even  thirty-minute  tank 
or  tray  development  is  highly  desirable  w'hcthcr 
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dry-plates,  roll  or  pack-films  arc  employed.  In 
the  case  of  doiihle-coatcd  noii-halation  filatcs  the 
highlights  are  not  brought  by  development  down 
to  the  back  of  the  glass,  so  that  density  cannot  I e 
judged  by  inspection  and  either  tank  or  factorial 
development  must  he  arloptcfl.  ]\Iost  of  the 
standard  clear-working  developers  which  do  not 
cause  fog  in  dilute  solution  may  be  used  with 
satisfaction.  Pyro  and  glvcin  probably  take  the 
lead.  Formulie  are  unnecessary  here  as  they  arc 
supplied  by  the  manufacturers  of  most  every 
kind  of  plates,  films  and  developers. 

The  photography  of  winter-sports  is  more 
difficult  than  of  ordinary  snow-srenes  or  of  sum- 
mer-sports because  of  the  rapid  movements  of 
the  participants  anfl  the  lower  and  less  actinic 
light  of  winter.  Although  a reflecting  tyi)C  of 
camera,  a rapid  lens  and  focal-jilane  shutter  are 
necessary  in  order  to  picturo  everything  this 
varied  and  absorbing  field  offers,  it  is  amazing 
how  many  subjects  can  be  photographed  sueecss- 
fully  with  ordinary  hand-camera  ef)uiT)ment. 
The  difficulty  is  with  a shutter-speed  fast  enough 
to  avoid  blur  in  the  moving  figures  to  admit 
enough  light  to  the  plate  or  film  to  recr»rrl  suffi- 


cient detail.  It  is  the  desire  to  ])hotogra|)h 
rajiidly  moving  ol)jects  at  sliort  range  wliich 
renders  the  work  difficult  and  makes  special 
cr)uipmcnt  necessary.  If  one  be  content  to  use 
an  ordinary  hand-camera  at  a,  distance  sufficient 
to  ensure  sharj)  delineation  of  mo\ing  olijccts 
with  the  shuttcr-siiccds  available,  ilctailfiil 
negatives  will  be  had  which,  when  skilfully  en- 
larged two  diameters  on  bromide  jiapcr  and 
trimmed  down  to  make  the  figures  larger  in  the 
I)ictnre-si)acc.  lack  little  if  ansthing  of  the 
(|uality  of  contact  ]»rints.  A^ith  shut tcr-s])cc<is 
of  t .)0  ami  1 ]0II  seconil  and  a lens  working  at 
F 0..S.  the  milder  winter-sports,  such  as  snow- 
shoeing.  skiing,  skating,  sleighing  and  coasting, 
will  give  no  trouble.  The  more  strennons  sjiorls. 
such  as  ice-boating.  ski-jnmj)ing.  tobogganing 
and  Iifx-kev,  may  also  be  ])hotographed  >neee'~s- 
full  v at  1 I tit)  second  in  bright  sunlight  provideil 
the  figures,  not  nearer  than  .<0  feet,  are  ajiproaeh- 
ing  or  receding  from  the  camera  directly,  or  at  an 
angle  of  4.)  tiegrees  rather  than  jiassing  in  front 
f)f  the  camera  at  right  angles. 

Objects  u-nally  look  best  if  ])ietnred  while 
ap|)roaehing  at  4.)  degrees,  when  the,\'  re((iiire 
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twice  tlie  exjjo.sure  whicli  would  he  given  for  the 
same  objects  at  tlie  same  distance  coming  directly 
toward  the  camera,  as  compared  with  three  times 
that  exj)osure  when  passing  at  right  angles  to 
the  camera.  In  most  s])(jrts,  too,  there  arc 
instants  when  there  is  relatively  little  actual 
motion,  although  the  eli'cct  of  motion  is  apparent. 
Such  times  should  he  watched  for  and  made  the 
most  of  in  photographing  sports. 

If  moving  objects  are  not  hair-sharp  in  the 
picture,  yet  reasonaI)ly  well  defined,  the  effect 
of  motion  may  he  the  better  suggested,  for  mere 


and  long  immersion  in  it  does  not  stain  nor  fog 
the  film  or  plate  as  other  developers  sometimes  do. 

Winter-scenes  are  more  realistic  when  printed 
in  black  and  white,  as  the  snow  is  accurately 
])ictured  and  the  drab  colors  of  most  other  less 
ini])ortant  objects  at  this  season  of  the  year  are 
well  rcprescntcil  by  various  tones  of  gray.  Gas- 
light papers,  therefore,  are  indicated  for  con- 
tact i>rints,  bromide  jjajjers  for  enlargements. 
Ifoth  are  to  be  had  in  various  weights,  surfaces 
and  grades.  There  is  a right  grade  and  surface 
for  every  negative.  In  general,  medium  and 
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suslicnded  animation  iloes  not  simulate  motion. 
To  obtain  a semblance  of  life,  action  and  the 
spirit  of  the  sjiort  dejiicted,  much  dcjiends  uj)on 
getting  the  right  viewjioiiit  and  instant  of  ex- 
posure. In  coasting,  tobogganing  and  ski-jump- 
ing pictures,  the  viewpoint  should  be  such  that 
motion  seems  inevitable  because  of  tlie  steejmess 
of  llic  slojie.  d'he  jiositiou  of  the  arms  and  legs 
and  the  leaning  of  the  body,  as  of  a skater  mak- 
ing a liirn  or  doing  a siiiral,  arc  of  assistance; 
likewise  flying  snow  from  a sled  rounding  a turn 
or  the  ])cunant  streainiiig  backward  from  an 
icc-boat  with  its  windward  runner  in  air. 

'riic  li’catmcnl  gencrafly  |)rescribcd  for  uiidcr- 
ex])osurcs  is  indicated  in  dcvclo|)iiig  wiiitcr- 
S])orls  negatives.  Thirty-minute  tank  or  tray 
dcvclo|uncnt  witb  a,  wi'ak  ])\ro,  glycin  or  other 
clear-working  d('Vclopcr  can  hardf\’  be  excelled, 
as  the  slow  action  of  flic  weak  solution  gives 
ojiporl unity  for  sliadow-dclail  to  dcvcio])  before 
Ihe  liigliliglits  have  Ik'coiuc  too  dense.  Glycin 
is  |)crliaps  the  best  of  all  tauk-dcvclo])crs  for 
extreme  nndcrcxjiosurcs,  for  it  is  clear-working 


soft  grades  arc  jireferable;  contrast  papers  should 
usually  be  avoided,  as  most  winter-negatives  have 
enough  snaji  without  their  use.  Contact  bromide 
jirints  from  very  contrasty  negatives  are  some- 
times more  sati.sfactory  than  anything  to  be 
obtained  on  soft  gaslight-paper.  A mat-surface 
paper  gives  better  snow-texture  than  smooth, 
and  glossy  jiapcrs  should  be  avoided  excejit  for 
rc])roduction-|)urposes.  The  larger  the  jirint, 
the  coarser  the  grain  of  the  jiaper  may  be,  rough 
surfaces  lieing  ])refcrablc  for  enlargements  above 
two  diameters  and  larger  than  8 x 10. 

Mctol-hydroquinone,  according  to  the  pajicr- 
mauufactnrer’s  formula,  can  hardly  lie  excelled 
as  a develo])cr  for  both  gasliglit  and  bromide 
j)a])crs.  Tarticnlar  care  must  be  taken  regarding 
tlie  amount  of  potassium  bromide  included, 
d'hcrc  should  bccuougli  to  prevent  muddy  whites, 
but  not  enough  to  ju’oducc  greenish  or  brownish 
grays  and  blacks;  cold,  carbon  tones  are  the  aim 
in  all  I'ciiroductioiis  of  suow-sccncs. 

Mounting-iiapers  for  winter-jiictures  may  be 
white,  gray  or  black  according  to  the  subject 
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and  effect  desired,  tlic  first  and  tlie  last  \erv 
rarely,  however.  (lra\s  are  usually  ])referal)le 
and  may  range  from  ver\-  light  to  very  dark  as 
necdcil  to  emjdiasise  the  important  character- 
istics of  the  picture,  light  tones  tending  to  de- 
crease the  a])parcnt  whiteness  of  the  snow  and 
contrast  of  the  jjictnre.  and  dark  tones  tending 
to  increase  them.  Bluish  grays  are  more  useful 
than  hrownish  grays  heeanse  of  the  eharaeter- 
istic  hhie  snow-sliadows.  exeejd  in  pictures  of 
melting  >now  with  strong  sunlight-effects,  few 


shadows  and  often  ])atehes  of  hare  gi'onnd,  when 
more  warmth  in  the  mount  is  desirahle. 

In  a sentence,  the  (‘ssentials  of  sneeessfnl  snow- 
photography  are  to  use  orthoelu'omatie  films  or 
])lates  and  a color-filter,  to  ex])o.se  amply  for  the 
poor  light  of  winter  and  dark  ohjeets  in  the 
])ictnre;  to  develoj)  carefully  in  order  to  avoid 
great  density  and  loss  of  snow-ilctail  and  grada- 
tion: and  to  print  on  medium  or  soft  gaslight  or 
hromide  jjaper  which  will  retain  the  full  grada- 
tion of  the  negative. 


The  Silent  Detective 
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F .Tnles  ^ erne  had  wished  to  extend 
his  series  of  thrilling  adventures 
in  the  realm  of  fiction,  he  might 
have  written  a romance  founded 
on  feats  in  photography.  Or.  ha<l 
] )agnerre  been  gifted  with  a versatile  imagination, 
like  that  of  the  famous  French  romancer,  he 
might  have  prepared  a list  of  uses  to  which 
photography  couhl  he  ai)])liefl.  To-day.  there  is 
scarcely  an  art.  science  or  industry  that  iloes  not. 
in  some  way.  utilise  j)hotography  as  an  assisting 
medium.  The  camera  is  marie  use  of  in  so  many 
practical  ways  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  f)iir 
dail>-  lives,  that  it  is  regarrled  as  a common, 
serviccahle  tool. 

A camerist  of  my  acfjuaintance.  the  victim  of 
a greedy.  j)rofiteering  landlord,  eonsidcreil  it  ex- 
pedient to  mf)ve  from  his  rent-ridden  a]>artment 
to  other  fpiarters — the  half  of  a two-family 
hon>e.  Having  transferred  his  household  goods, 
pictures  anri  hric-a-hrac.  he  came  to  the  most 
precious  f)f  all  Ids  worirlly  helongings — two  cords 
of  hard  firc-wf)f)rl.  which  lie  harl  honght  during 
the  late  war  at  to]i-notrh  jirice.  Hr-  ^torerl  his 
priceles-  anr]  tempting  j)r)sses''ion  in  his  new 
cellar,  which  i-  .separated  from  that  of  his  nr-igh- 
hor  hy  a rioor  lockctl  r)U  the  rrthr-r  'idc.  He 
slept  jioorly  that  iiiL'Iit.  heing  aiiprchcnsivo  for 
the  >afety  of  hi'  jirr-rioii'  firc-wootl.  jiarticnlarly 
a'  hi'  neit'hhor.  thr-  landlord.  ha<l  no  err.-d  ami 
hilt  very  little  firr--woor|.  It  was  ftiward'  the 
end  of  r“ej)temher.  whr-n  tlu-  warm  <lav'  of  smii- 
mer  had  rleparterl.  The  m-xt  rfiiy.  l.r-fon-  break- 
fast. hr-  'lippc'l  riown  into  thr-  rt-llar.  'lirvi-yr-tl 
with  'ati'faction  hi'  valnafih-  liriar'I.  aii'l  then 
tfxik  nif-a'iirr-s  of  iirr-caiitirm.  Tin-  r-arl\-  mrirn- 
ing  'Un  was  'treaming  through  thr-  r r llar-winrlows 
thrriwing  the  carr-fnily  arrangr-r]  wor,t|])ilr-  into 
strong  rr-hef.  Jt  \\a'  a pictnrr-  to  warm  thr- 


cor-kles  of  his  heart.  An  irlea!  He  acterl  n]ion 
it  without  tlelay.  He  jirocnrr-tl  Ids  small  ])latt-- 
eaniera  anti  marie  a tinie-exjiosnre  of  Ids  treasnrr- 
- to  ser\'c  as  a rr-cortl.  Hethr-n  carefully  s])rin- 
klt-tl  a thin  layer  of  brown  saiiti.  he  haiipent-rl  to 
have,  in  front  of  the  tloor  h-atling  to  the  otlu-r 
man's  t-ellar.  anti  also  |)hotogra))ht-rl  that  ]>ar- 
ticnlar  locality.  "I'll  take  no  chances."  he  whis- 
perr-tl  to  himself.  Fvt-ry  timr-.  always  early  in 
the  morning,  that  he  reniovetl  an  armful  of  thr- 
wootl.  for  use  in  the  li\  ing-room.  hr-  stojijierl  anti 
marie  a phott)gra])hic  rt-cord  of  the  wootl-))ile. 
develojit'tl  it  the  sainr-  day  anti  affixt-rl  to  the  nega- 
tive all  imjiortant  data.  Every  (imr-  he  t-xam- 
iii(-tl  the  wooti-])ile.  he  conpiart-tl  its  apiiearance 
with  that  rer-ordt-il  by  tlie  jirr-ct-tling  negativr-. 
Alort-over,  he  kr-pt  the  key  to  the  tloor  Ir-atling 
from  his  tiwn  stairwa\'.  so  that  no  out*  but  himst-lf 
hatl  ar-f-ess  to  the  ct-llar. 

One  morning,  as  he  wr-nt  to  ])rot-nre  anotlu-r 
armful  of  wootl.  hr-  marie  thr-  usual  conpiarison 
b\-  thr-  aiti  of  thr-  latr-st  negativr-.  His  fears  wt-rt- 
rt-ali't-tl;  for  what  hr-  had  tlrr-atlt-tl  harl  comt-  to 
pass.  He  hatl  bt-t-n  robbt-tl!  ,\bont  tr-ii  ht-avy 
sticks  of  costly  wddtr-  birch  wt-rt-  gonr-l  Hr-  at 
ont-t-  math-  thr-  usual  rr-cortl  |)hotogra])h  ami  also 
out-  of  the  jilact-  iir-ar  the  tloor  that  led  to  his 
nt-ighbor's  cellar,  lb-  was  a ft-arlcss  man.  and 
t|r-citlr-r]  tr>  "bt-artl  thr-  lion  in  hi'  tlr-n.  Hr- 
bohlly  facr-rl  his  malr-fict-nt  nt-ighbttr  that  \t-ry 
cvr-ning.  anti  laitl  bt-fort-  him  the  rr-cord-])hott)- 
gr;i|)hs  in  rt-gnlar  orticr.  as  thimning.  inrlnbitabh- 
f\ir|(-ncr-.  'Flit-  art-n't-d  made  no  arlnd'sion'. 
nt)  t-xfU't-'.  but  mr-rt-ly  askt-d  thr-  amount  t)f  t hr- 
riamagr-  - tri  't-ml  a bdl  ami  that  lit-  wtml'l  |iay 
it.  Thr-  Jihotrigraphr-r-rlr-tr-rt  ivr-  a"r-ntr'il,  tt)t)k 
hi'  h-avr-  ami.  bt-ft)rr-  twn  tlays  hatl  pa"Ctl.  the 
nds'ing  W'or>rl  hatl  bt-r-n  ])airl  for.  riir-rr-  w;is  no 
mr)rc  pilfr-ring.  l’hr)togra])hy  hatl  wrm  the  rlaw 


Decorative  Uses  of  Small  Film-Negatives 

WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 


a time  one  may  wisli  to  send 
ing-cards  of  a more  personal 
est  than  it  is  possible  to  find  in 
hops — sonietliing  showing  indi- 
al taste  in  design,  or  a i>ic- 
torial  bit  illustrative  to  the  recii)ient  of  jiast 
pleasures  shared  together — and,  when  this  is  the 
ease,  the  (piestion  is  easily  solved  if  a collection 
of  small  film-negatives  is  at  hand  from  which  a 
selection  of  suitable  subjects  can  be  made. 

Sizes  from  “V.  P.”  to  ‘2]^  x are  all  avail- 
able, though  the  2}4  films  seem  specially 

adapted  to  combining  with  a decorative  border 
for  postcard-printing.  However,  one  is  not 
limited  to  this  size,  since  designs  for  various  uses 
can  l)e  made  larger  and  jjrinted  upon  double- 
weight paper  of  the  proper  size  instead  of  using 
regidar  sensitised  postcards. 

Knowing  the  size  of  negative,  and  dimensions 
of  finished  work  wanted,  the  next  thing  is,  of 
course,  to  jjrepare  a design  for  the  border,  includ- 
ing such  lettering  as  may  be  desired.  This 
should  first  be  drawn  on  a j)iece  of  paper,  taking 
care  to  get  all  details  in  just  the  ])osition  wanted, 
though,  for  reasons  which  will  appear,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  draw  the  lettering  backwards. 
With  tliis  for  a guide,  the  actual  working-design 
Tised  in  printing  can  be  made  upon  such  material 
as  tracing-pa[)er,  tracing-cloth — as  used  by 
architects  and  engineers  for  jjlans — or  very  thin 
white  boml  [>aper  free  of  a watermark,  ddie  first, 
being  very  translucent,  ]>rints  cpiickly  and  gives 
strong  coidrast  between  the  design  and  back- 
ground in  the  print.  Tracing-cloth  imj^arts  a 
fine-grain  fabric  effect  to  the  liackground  if  not 
])rintefl  too  deeply.  Pond-paper,  being  less 
translucent  than  the  other  materials  mention<>d, 
will  normally  ])rint  lighter  and  show  an  effect 
resembling  melton-stirface  mounting-board.  Tor 
a design  of  postcard-size,  a j)iece  of  the  material 
chosen  should  be  cut  to  .)  x 7 inches  and  fastened 
over  the  sketch-design  with  thumb-tacks  or  ])ush- 
])ins,  to  ])revent  slip])ing.  All  details  are  then 
traced  with  a ])eu  and  waterpixx>f  India-ink.  .Vn 
ordinary  steel-])cn  is  best  for  free-hand  work, 
and  can  be  used  for  straight  lines  also,  though 
for  the  latter  it  is  preferable  toem])loy  a dranght- 
ing-pen  with  the  straight  edge,  owing  to  the 
convetiience  with  wliich  light  or  heavy  lines  of 
uniform  thickness  can  be  made,  d'o  obtain  cleau- 
cnt  results,  all  lines  must  be  solid,  since  trans- 
parency  in  any  i)ortion  wonlil  cause  such  parts 
to  be  veiled  more  or  less  in  the  ])riid. 

Figure  I shows  a s])ecimen  design.  d'hc 


working-design  is  on  tracing-paper,  suitable  in 
size  for  combination  with  234  x 334  negatives 
to  be  printed  upon  standard-sized  postcards, 
3M  X 534-  The  clear  space  (A)  for  the  picture 
measures  234  x 334.  a^nd  the  paper  is  cut  out  of 
this  .section  of  the  design  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  light-action  on  the  negative.  The 
black  border  (B)  around  this  opening  is  made 
wide  enough  to  cover  the  outer  edges  of  the 
film-negative  when  the  latter  is  in  place.  Around 
tlie  entire  design  is  drawn  a heavy  black  line 
(C)  to  serve  as  a guide  for  placing  the  cards 
in  the  i)rinting-frame  when  printing. 

To  use:  the  design  is  laid  face  down  upon  a 
clean  j)iece  of  jjlain  glass,  5x7  in  size,  which  is 
placed  in  a printing-frame,  or  machine.  Revers- 
ing the  design  in  this  way  brings  the  lettering 
right  in  the  print.  The  film-negative  is  next 
adjusted  over  the  opening  (A).  It  is  advisable 
to  attach  this  lightly  with  a minute  touch  of 
glue  or  ])aste  at  each  corner  to  prevent  slipping 
when  the  sensiti.sed  paper  is  being  inserted. 
Printing  is  now  done  just  as  usual,  only  a single 
exposure  being  required  for  both  picture-  and 
l)order-design.  With  negatives  of  moderate 
strength,  tlie  exj^osure  required  for  them  will 
cause  the  border  to  print  with  a dark  gray  back- 
ground and  the  design  in  white.  If  one  wishes  to 
make  the  border  lighter  in  proportion  to  the 
print,  this  can  be  done  by  attaching  either  fine 
tissue-  or  tracing-jiaper  to  the  face  of  the  glass 
in  the  printing-frame  and  cutting  out  an  opening 
the  size  of  the  ])icture,  thus  holding  back  the 
light-action  locally  upon  the  border-portion. 
Should  the  negative  employed  be  unusually  thin, 
or  for  any  reason  one  wants  the  border  darker 
])roportionately.  just  reverse  the  method,  attach- 
ing a j)iece  of  the  tissue  over  the  negative  alone. 
This  neeessitates  a longer  exposure,  thus  giving 
the  border  more  time  to  print  up.  A finished 
])rint  is  shown  in  Figure  2. 

Should  one  pred'er  to  have  a design  in  dark 
lines  ui)on  a lighter  ground,  the  desired  result 
can  be  readily  obtained  by  making  a negative 
from  tracing,  using  it  in  place  of  the  latter  for 
border-])rinting.  AVhen  making  a negative,  the 
clear  s]>ace  reser\’ed  for  the  j)icture  in  the  tracing- 
])aper  design  should  l>e  Idocked  out  with  a piece 
of  black  ])aj)er  so  that  the  same  .space  in  the  neg- 
ative will  be  clear.  Also,  if  made  si)eeially  for 
nse  in  obtaining  a negative,  the  black  border  (B) 
in  the  tracing  .should  be  left  blank  to  make  this 
portion  print  dark  in  the  negative;  but  in  case 
this  has  not  been  ])lanncd  for,  this  portion  can 
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he  painted  on  tlie  negative  afterward  witli  India- 
ink  or  regular  Ojiaipie. 

Tlie  negative  can  lie  made  upon  glass-plates 
or  Eastman  cnt  film.  For  soft  results,  showing 
the  lines  ilark  on  a gray  haekgronnd  in  the  fin- 
ished print,  the  negative  should  he  ke])t  rather 
thin:  whereas  for  a sharp  hlaek-and-white  ett’ect, 
it  is  necessary  to  give  a full  exposure  and  develoj) 
up  strong  in  a clean-working  developer  contain- 
ing considerahle  bromide.  The  regular  Velox 
formula  with  double  or  treble  the  normal  amount 
of  bromide  added  will  work  satisfactorily, 
though  to  obtain  an  oiunpie  ground  in  the  neg- 
ative generally  recpiires  the  use  of  a slow  emul- 
sion. such  as  a ‘'process"  or  "commereiar" 
grade  of  jjlate. 

^^hen  making  the  negative.  ])laee  the  tracing 
fare  )ip  in  the  frame,  since  in  this  case  the  letter- 
ing shoidd  a])]>ear  reversed  in  the  negative  when 
the  emulsion-side  is  held  toward  the  observer. 

.M)solnte  figures  for  the  exposure  cannot  be 
given,  owing  to  variation  in  light,  jirinting- 
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the  case  of  documents,  the  i)ai)cr 
of  which  has  a prominent  water- 
Mm  mark,  a rejiroduction  of  the  latter 
obtained  of  sufficient 
distinctness,  even  when  tlu're  is 
writing  on  both  sides.  sini])iy  by  making  a contact 
print  on  7)rinting-ont  or  developinent-j)ai)cr. 
Especially.  l>y  choosing  a development-]>a])cr 
of  character  suitable  to  the  original  wliich  is  to  be 
co])ied.  and  aKo  by  controlling  the  development, 
comparatively'  good  coj)ies  may  be  obtained  in 
which  the  writing  on  each  sirle  of  the  (h)cnnient 
is  little  in  evidence. 

For  example,  by  giving  such  a short  cx|)osnre 
that  the  light  penetrates  only  through  the 
thinnest  portion',  namely,  the  watermark,  of  the 
paj)er.  scarcely  any  deveh)j)able  effect  i>  produced 
in  the  other  part',  and  a mo't  satisfactory  rc'ult 
may  be  obtained.  further  means  towarrls 

improving  the  re'iilt  cf)nsi't'  in  'tf)j)ping  flevelo])- 
nicnt  at  the  mf)mcnt  when  the  watermark  has 
been  brought  ii[).  while  other  part'  of  the  image 
have  scarcely  begun  to  develoj).  Xe^■erthele'S. 
by  such  method'  a'  these,  the  rc'ult  i'  only  a 
mmlerately  strong  image  of  the  watermark,  more 
or  h'"  broken  np  f)y  the  writing  on  the  rhir-mtient. 
Inasmuch  as  many  watermark'  Aa  not  include 
minute  details,  these  method'  f)ften  suffice  for 
recognition  and  rr-prfKluetion  of  tfieir  design. 

More  difficult  subjects  of  thi'  kind  are.  liow- 


quality  of  tracing  used,  and  sj)ccd  of  jrlate;  but 
from  one  to  five  seconds  at  two  feet  from  a l(i 
c.j).  lamj)  shouhl  be  .sufficient,  the  latitude  in 
these  figures  indicating  variation  in  sjreeil  of 
jilate,  etc. 

Figure  .‘5  illustrates  the  ajijiearauee  of  a negative 
made  from  the  tracing  of  the  original  design,  and 
Figure  4 a jirint  from  same. 

In  addition  to  the  making  of  attractive  greet- 
ing-cards, the  method  described  is  also  well 
adajrted  to  other  uses,  such  as  the  ju-oduction  of 
menu-designs,  jdace-cards.  book-markers,  bor- 
ders for  calendars,  and  inserts  for  booklet-covers. 

If  desired,  the  effectiveness  of  tlu'  result  may 
sometimes  be  increased  by  the  judieious  use  of  a 
little  color.  ^ elox  Water-Color  Stamjis  being 
just  the  thing  for  this  jiurjiose.  I'w-en  though 
the  ])ictorial  insert  in  the  design  does  not  secTu  to 
re(|uire  tinting,  an  initial-letter  might  be  treated 
in  somewhat  the  style  of  an  illuminated  maii- 
uscri])t  or  text.  s])ccially  when  a s])acc  has  been 
left  in  tlie  design  for  the  a])|)lication  of  color. 


Watermarks  in  Paper 

MENTI-: 

ever,  often  encouulereil.  for  dealing  with  which 
the  writer  has  ilevised  other  nuhliods  which  have 
[iroved  satisfactory  in  use.  A'arious  forms  of 
jirocedure  may  be  followed.  For  exanijile,  the 
original  may  be  mounted  between  two  glass- 
plates  and  a negative  ma<le  by  transmitteil  light, 
anil  a weak  jiositivo  transjiarency  from  this 
latter.  Tins  transjiarency  is  then  brought  into 
register  with  the  negative,  and  tlu'  combinalion 
of  the  two  is  used  for  contact  jirinting  or  enlarg- 
ing. The  final  result  by  this  method  is.  however, 
but  little  better  than  that  already  mentioned. 

Another  method  is  to  make  the  negative,  again 
by  transmitted  light,  on  pajier  of  card  thickness, 
or,  better,  on  laiitern-emulsiou  coated  on  opal. 
The  j)o'itive  tran'jiarcncy  from  this  negatixe  i' 
bleached  with  mercury  bichloride  or  solution  of 
iodine  in  jiotassiurn  iodide  and  brought  into 
rcgi'ter  with  the  negative.  Ihe  re.'ult,  then, 
is  that  the  dark  lines  of  the  writing  are  gn-atly 
subdued  when  x iewiug  the  combination  (through 
the  bleached  jio'itive  transjiarency)  by  refleetid 
light,  and  the  details  of  the  watermark  come  out 
fairly  well  with  skilful  use  of  the  jiroee". 

but  tlie  above  method'  re  |uin-  considerable 
dexterity  and  judgment.  Aloreoxer.  it  i'  ahno't 
necessary  to  emjilox'  the  wel-eollodion  jiroee"  on 
account  of  the  faeilitx  with  which  negatixc'  and 
tran'jiareneies  of  the  ref|uired  eliaraeter  are 
obtained  by  its  means.  .\nd  when  all  has  been 


done  the  result  frequently  falls  short  of  expecta- 
tions. It  seemed  advisable  therefore  to  seek  a 
process  which  could  be  carried  out  with  greater 
ease  and  certainty  and  was  applicable  to  tliose 
cases  in  which  the  design  of  the  watermark  was 
closely  entangled  with  the  writing  on  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  paper. 

After  many  experiments,  the  writer  devised  a 
method  dependent  upon  the  lesser  thickness  of 
the  paper  in  those  jjarts  which  represent  the 
watermark.  lie  first  exj)erimented  with  a method 
of  taking  an  actual  cast  of  the  watermark  in 
])laster  of  Paris.  A thin  film  of  plaster  of  Paris 
was  coated  on  a flat  glass-plate  on  which  the 
original  was  laid.  More  ])laster  of  Paris  was 
applied  until  a mass  of  fair  thickness  was  obtained 
and  the  whole  was  then  put  to  dry  in  a warm 
place.  As  soon  as  dry,  preferably  by  means  of  a 
hot  plate,  the  original  is  readily  detached  from 
the  plaster  of  Paris,  and  often  comes  away  of 
itself.  The  relief  which  is  left  may  be  photo- 
graphed in  strong  side  light,  or  may  be  strength- 
ened for  photograj)hing  by  coating  it  with  black 
lithographic  ink  and  polishing  the  whole  surface 
with  the  ball  of  the  hand. 

It  will  be  understood  that  such  a process  as 
this  does  not  yield  very  satisfactory  results  with 
watermarks  in  weak  relief,  and,  moreover,  it 
suffers  from  the  drawback  that  writing  which 
has  been  done  with  a hard  pencil  on  a com- 
paratively soft  paper  is  reproduced  by  the  casting 
method  just  as  though  it  formed  part  of  the 
watermark. 

A much  more  satisfactory  method,  which  works 
perfectly  for  the  most  delicate  watermarks,  even 
when  accompanied  by  heavy  writing,  has  lieen 


worked  out  bv  the  writer  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
H.  F rancke,  and  depends  on  the  diffusion  of  gas 
through  parts  of  the  paper  of  different  thickness. 
It  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the  ink  which 
forms  the  writing  should  not  obstruct  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  gas,  otherwise  the  process  could  not 
be  expected  to  yield  better  results  than  those  by 
ordinary  printing.  In  practice,  it  was  found 
by  some  preliminary  experiments  that  the  ink 
does  not  impede  the  diffusion  of  the  gas  (am- 
monia) in  the  slightest;  and,  hence,  it  was  neces- 
sary only  to  devise  the  most  advisable  form  of 
the  process.  After  many  fruitless  experiments 
the  following  method  of  rjperation  was  devised 
and  was  found  to  be  extremely  successful: — A 
sheet  of  ordinary  development-paper  is  given  a 
short  general  exposure  (to  fog  it  slightly),  devel- 
oped, fixed,  washed,  bleached  in  mercury  bi- 
chloride, and  dried.  This  “sensitive”  paper  is 
used  to  record  the  action  of  the  ammonia-gas 
which  passes  in  different  degrees  through  the 
document.  In  order  to  avoid  treating  the  origi- 
nal with  ammonia-solution  a piece  of  flat,  un- 
glazed porcelain  is  soaked  in  strong  ammonia, 
removed  from  the  solution  and  allowed  to  become 
dry  on  the  surface  by  short  exposure  to  the  air. 
The  original  is  laid  on  this  plate  and  the  bleached 
sheet  of  development-paper  laid  on  it.  The  am- 
monia, discharged  evenly  from  the  area  of  the  im- 
pregnated plate,  then  passes  differentially  through 
the  original  and  darkens  the  white  mercury 
compound  existing  over  the  area  of  the  paper. 
The  clear  image  of  the  watermark  which  is  pro- 
duced in  this  way  may  be  readily  strengthened  by 
use  of  the  lead  pencil. 
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The  Arnold  Arboretum 


ALLEX  II.  BENT 


institutions  of  learning  are 
ased  li\-  four  walls  and  a roof. 
Arnold  Arboretum  consists  of 
rick-huilding  of  moderate  size 
two  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
of  out-of-doors.  The  l)rick-l)uilding,  over  the 
doorway  of  which  is  the  inscri])tion.  “Devoted 
to  the  study  of  trees."  contains  the  offices  of  the 
director  and  his  assistants,  a lil)rary  of  ."0.000 
volumes,  an  herbarium  and  a museum.  The 
school-room  is  the  entire  two  hundred  and  twenty 
acres,  spread  out  over  a mile  of  length,  in  a 
beautiful  region  of  low-rounded  hills.  (Quietly 
the  work  has  been  going  on  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
for  this  is  the  oldest  and  most  com])lete  arbore- 
tum in  the  country.  During  its  entire  existence 
the  director  has  been  Charles  Sprague  Sargent, 
and  his  time,  money  and  energy  have  made  it 
largely  what  it  is.  It  is  a part  of  Harvard  T'ni- 
versity.  but  situated  nine  or  ten  miles  from  it  in 
what  was  once  the  town  of  West  Koxbury,  which 
since  1871  has  been  a ])art  of  Boston,  though  five 
or  six  miles  from  the  gilded  dome,  arcjund  which 
the  genial  "Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table" 
taught  us.  "the  orbs  of  the  universe  arc  rolled". 
iMotor-cars  buzz  all  around  the  Arl)oretum, 
but  they  are  nf)t  allowed  within  the  gates. 
Although  the  Arboretum  exists  primarily  for 
scientific  research  and  experiment  and  as  a living 
museum  of  the  trees  aiul  slirubs  that  can  with- 
stand the  climate  of  Massachusetts,  it  is  much 
more  to  tho'C  who  are  reasonably  familiar  with  it. 

“Familiarity  breeds  contempt"  is  an  f>ld 
maxim;  but  I suspect  that  the  man  who  first  said 
it  was  a flyspeptic.  It  certainly  df>cs  not  apply 
to  the  scenes  we  love.  I have  been  familiar  with 
the  Arboretum  for  fifteen  years — I can  look  out 
upon  its  lulls  as  I write — and  I have  had  a bowing 
acciuaintance  with  it  for  many  years  before;  but 
I have  by  no  means  exhausted  it,  though  this  is 
due  partly,  perhaps,  to  the  resourccfid  climate 
of  X'ew  Fhigland.  Whether  it  is  rcgardid  as  a 
tree-miiseum.  as  a display-ground  for  some  of 
New  Fuigland's  choicc-t  'limbs,  a sanctuary  ff>r 
bird',  a monument  to  our  greatc't  land'Cajic- 
architect.  or  a paradi'C  for  photograjihcr'  or 
other  sauntcrers.  matters  not. 

This  lanfl  was  grantcrl  originally  to  f'afitain 
Joseph  Weld  for  services  to  the  t't>lony  hc'  dic-rl 
in  1040 — ancl  it  remained  in  the  hands  c>f  his 
descendants  until  18f)0.  when  it  wa'  bought  by 
Benjamin  Bussey,  a Bcoohitionary  soldier  whc) 
had  acc|uired  a comjictcncc  a'  a merchant  in 
Boston.  He  had  livcci  in  Declham  during  and 


just  after  the  war.  and  this  farm  that  attracted 
him  was  oir  the  old  road  to  Dedham,  a road 
that  has  been  traveled  for  nearly  three  hundred 
.vears  by  white  men,  and  the  trail  that  ])recedc‘d 
it  was  used  for  many  centuries  by  the  Indians 
on  their  way  to  Narragansett  Bac'.  'Flic  mad 
was  used  in  later  years  liy  Hawthorne  and  the 
other  Brook  Farmers  when  they  journeyed  to 
Boston.  TIic  house  that  Bussey  built  in  181.5 
is  still  standing  and  draped  with  wistaria.  After 
his  death,  in  184‘2,  it  became  the  rcsidenee  of 
Thomas  ^Motley.  .Ir.,  who  married  Bussey's 
granddaughter.  iMotley  was  a brother  of  .lohn 
Lothroj)  Motley,  the  historian,  who  was  a fre- 
tpient  visitor.  It  is  still  occupied  by  Thomas 
iMotley's  descendants.  The  hill  in  the  south- 
western ])art  of  the  Arboretum,  added  in  18!H, 
was  named  Peters  Hill  before  his  Honor,  former 
]Ma\'or  Peters,  c\as  born.  The  hill,  on  the  slo])e 
of  \\hich  Bussey  built,  is  naturally  called  Bussey 
Hill.  Before  his  day  it  was  called  Weld  Hill. 
Il  was  selected  by  ^^’ashington  during  the  early 
days  of  the  Revolutionary  War  as  a ])ossible 
jilace  of  fortification  in  case  the  (’oiitincntal 
troops  were  driven  from  the  heights  of  Dor- 
chc'ster  and  Roxbury.  On  the  other  side  of  that 
hill,  at  tlie  corner  of  Center  and  .Mlandale  Strccds 

to  use  modem  names — was  in  those  days  the 
Pc'acock  Tavern,  to  winch  the  commander  and 
his  chief  oi  artillcTy,  Knox,  occasionally  rode. 
In  17!)4.  the  tavern  jerojeerty  was  bought  by 
Oceveruor  Samuel  .\dams,  who  maile  il  his  sum- 
mer-home during  the  nine  remaining  years  of 
his  life.  Almost  opposite,  set  into  the  wall  of  the 
.\rboretum,  is  onc‘  of  the  mile-stones  jclacc-d  by 
Paul  Dudley  of  Roxbury.  chief  justice  of  the 
CeJony.  It  reacts,  “(i  mile's  [to]  Boston  I7.'!.5 
P.  D."  The  next  estate  bc-yond  was  owned  by 
his  brother.  Colonc'l  William  Dudley,  at  that 
time.  ( )n  the  side  of  Peters  Hill,  at  the  south- 
westerly corner  of  the'  .Vrborctum,  is  a little,  cjcl 
burial  grouncl.  acljoining  which  the-  church  (the- 
scconcl  jiarish  in  Rccxbiiry)  stood  from  17  H until 
177;!.  Walter  Street,  on  which  it  front'.  ])c-r- 
jee  tuates  thc>  name  of  the  sc-cond  minister.  Na- 
thaniel Walter,  chaplain  in  the  bonisbnrg  cxjiccli- 
tic)n  in  174-5,  a son  of  Rev.  Xchemiah  Walter  of 
Roxbur\-,  and  granebon  of  Rc\  . Incrc  ;i'0  Mathc-r. 

I hu'.  it  will  be-  seen,  the  hills  cif  the  .\rborc-tnm 
ha'l  distingni'hccl  \ isitors  even  a'  far  bac  k as  the 
eighteenth  century. 

AVhen  Bc'njamin  P.U"cy  died,  in  184-2.  hc 
bec|uc'athec]  his  firojicTty  to  Har\  ar<l  ( Ollc-ge  for  a 
schc)ol  for  “inslrnction  in  ])racti<al  agriculture-. 


AFTEK  THE  STOIi.M 


iisrt'ul  and  oriiaim'iital  ^ardenins,  liotairy,  and 
such  other  hranehes  of  natural  science  as  may 
tend  to  promote  a knowledge  of  pi-aetieal  agri- 
eultnre".  Nothing  seems  to  ha.ve  keen  (htne 
until  IS71,  when  the  Hussey  Institution  was 
estahlished  on  the  ground.  In  the  meantime, 
•lames  Arnold,  of  New  He(lford,  died,  iea\iiig 
in  trust  for  a similar  i)nri)ose.  Mr. 
.\rnold,  Quaker  hy  hirth,  hut  Unitarian  hy  adoj)- 
tion,  was  a son  of  'i’homas  Arnold  <»f  Hro\  iilenee, 
married  a daughter  of  William  Holeh,  .Ir.,  of 
New  Hedforil,  and  there  amassed  a fortune, 
d\  ing  in  Deeemher,  KS(>S.  aged  eighty-seven.  In 
March,  IST'i,  the  Arnohl  trustees,  one  of  whom 
v as  (ieorge  B.  Emerson,  author  of  "The  Trees  and 
Shrnhs  of  Massaehiisetls",  entensl  info  an  agree- 
ment with  Ilaiwai'd  College  for  the  foundation  of 
ail  arliorelnm  to  hear  Mr.  .\rnold  s name,  and 
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it  was  immediately  estahlished  by  the  College 
authorities  on  a part  of  the  Bussey  estate. 

As  has  already  been  stated.  Professor  Charles 
S.  Sargent,  by  the  way,  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  estates  in  the  adjoining  town  of 
Brookline,  has  lieen  Director  ever  since  its 
ineejition  in  bS?^^,  and  •Jackson  T,  Dawson,  a 
'^’orkshire  gardener,  was  superintendent  from 
that  year  until  his  death,  in  fttlh.  These  two 
men,  of  very  different  t\pe,  devoted  their  lives 
to  the  Arboretum.  The  little  green-hoii.se,  near 
his  home  by  the  Center  Street  gate,  was  iMr. 
Dawson's  lahoratory.  It  seems  ab.surdly  small; 
hut  \’outhful  ])lants  and  trees  seemed  to  do  his 
bidding.  Professor  Sargent  has  been  to  Asia 
twice,  searching  for  new’  filings,  and  e.xchanges 
lune  been  made  with  various  parts  of  Europe. 
Dnl,\'  recently  his  assistant.  Professor  Wilson, 
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lias  returned  from  two  years  of  searching  for 
sliruhs  in  Korea,  Formosa  and  Japan. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Bussey  Institution  con- 
tinues wliere  it  was  begun  on  a part  of  the  Bussey 
estate  adjoining  the  Arljoretum.  To  cpiote  from 
a recent  catalog  of  Harvard,  it  “offers  opiiortn- 
nities  for  graduate  instruction  and  research  in 
those  jirincijiles  and  problems  which  underlie 
the  practical  applications  of  zoology  and  botany 
to  human  welfare”.  This  is  open  to  students  all 
the  year,  the  Harvard  Forest,  at  Petersham 
(Massachusetts),  supplementing  it. 

There  is  still  another  side  to  the  Arboretum. 
In  1877  and  1878  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  fore- 
most of  landscape-architects,  a neighbor  of  Pro- 
fessor Sargent  in  Brookline,  laid  out  a general 
plan  of  iilanting  and  of  roadways,  although  his 
ideas  were  not  carried  out  for  several  years 
afterwards  (1883  to  1894).  In  December,  188'2, 
an  agreement  was  made  between  the  College  anil 
the  City  of  Boston  t>y  which  tlie  Arlioretum  may 
l>e  nsed  as  a public  park.  The  agreement  is  an 
unusual  one.  To  become  a part  of  tlie  park- 
system,  it  was  necessary  for  the  city  to  take 
possession  of  the  laiul,  which  it  did  by  right  of 
eminent  domain.  Then  it  leased  it  to  Harvard 
for  a term  of  one  thousand  years  at  a rental  of 
one  dollar  a year,  with  the  jirivilege  of  renewal. 
I wonder  how  many  of  the  trees  now  growing 
\\'ill  witness  the  deed  of  renewal  when  the  year 
2882  comes  around.^  The  city  has  built  roads 
and  ])aths,  an  unobtrusive  wall  and  dignified 
gates,  and  does  what  ])olicing  is  necessary. 
Altliough  there  were  many  trees  on  the  ground 
in  1872,  there  were  hardly  any  that  had  attained 
sidhcieut  age  to  be  called  j)atriarchs. 

A writer  in  the  \cw  Enijland  Magazine, 
twenty  years  ago,  rhajisodised  over  the  hemlock- 
wood  on  the  little  hill  lietween  Bussey  Hill  and 
Peters  Hill  as  “reaching  back  to  savage,  pre- 
historic years,  liefore  the  hardy  Northmen  or  the 
valiant  batins  had  solved  the  mysteries  of  the 
unknown  western  seas."  Professor  Jack  assures 
us  that  “the  most  mature  of  these  native  hem- 
locks may  be  a little  over  one  hundred  years  old”; 
but  whatever  its  age,  it  is  a wonderful  bit  of 
wild-hanging  wood,  with  a tiny  brook  that  crosses 
the  Arboretum  rinniing  at  its  foot.  Along  the 
brook  lia\'c  been  planted  rhododendrons  and 
beyond  are  massed  the  mountain-laurels.  Look- 
ing down  from  the  slopes  of  Bussey  Hill  are  the 
azaleas,  and  on  the  other  side  are  the  long  rows 
of  lilacs  that  attract  so  many  visitors  in  Alay. 
The  Colorado  blue  s])ruees  and  other  evergreens 
— trees  w'ith  a eollegc-ediieation — receive  through- 
out the  >ear.  It  is  one  of  the  ])laees  when'  horse- 
back riders  may  be  seen;  but  after  all,  the  .\rbore- 
tum  belongs  to  the  man  on  foot,  and  I eaiiuot 


help  thinking  of  it  as  an  art-gallery.  There  are 
more  beautiful  pictures  here  than  in  any  art- 
museum  I have  visited.  Most  of  the  landscapes 
are  broad  canvases;  but  in  the  hemlock-wood  are 
smaller  pictures  that  belong  wdth  the  fairy-tales 
of  our  youth,  and  there  is  i)lenty  of  color — at 
first,  the  delicate  tints  of  early  spring,  followed 
by  the  flaming  azaleas  from  the  Himalayas, 
the  laurels  and  rhododendrons  and  lilacs,  all 
with  very  beautiful  backgrounds  of  dark  green. 
Then  come,  in  rotation,  the  subdued  colors  of 
summer,  the  brilliant  reds  and  yellows  of  a New 
England  October,  and  the  W'liites  of  the  winter, 
touched  by  the  pink  of  early  sunset.  In  addition, 
there  are,  at  times,  wonderful  cloud-pictures 
— Daubigny  and  the  Barbizon  masters  never 
surpassed  them — and  all  to  be  seen  without  ad- 
mission fee.  Surely,  Benjamin  Bussey,  James 
Arnold,  George  B.  Emerson,  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted  and  Charles  S.  Sargent  are  among  the 
great  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

The  terms  of  the  lease  of  the  Arboretum  recall 
a song  in  the  opera,  “The  Barber  of  Bagdad”: 

“Hail  to  your  majesty’s  royal  name! 

May  your  race  always  be  free  of  blame! 

IMay  ever  Allah  procure  your  aim! 

Live  till  your  thousandth  year  in  fame!” 

To  matter-of-fact  people,  trees  are  simply 
lumber  for  building  houses,  or  fuel  for  heating 
them  in  winter,  or  perhaps  shade  for  them  in 
summer;  but  every  landscape-photographer 
knows  the  artistic  value  of  trees  to  his  pictures. 
J’here  are  all  kinds  in  the  Arboretum — big  trees 
and  little  trees,  evergreen  and  deciduous;  tall, 
stately  trees;  graceful,  drooping  trees;  sym- 
metrical trees,  and  trees  jricturesfjue  in  their 
irregularity.  The  j)hotographer  has  but  to  choose 
— not  always  an  easy  thing,  however.  One  of 
my  friends  will  not  photograph  a leaning  tree; 
but  a tree  bending  kw,  reaching  down  for  the 
friendshii)  of  a lirook,  often  makes  an  artistic 
picture  to  other  eyes,  however.  Possibly,  there 
are  some  who  think  the  hemlock-wood  dark  and 
gloomy.  They  will  like  the  more  open  grove  of 
oaks,  where,  ])crha])S,  the  imagination  will  see 
druids  at  their  worship.  To  some  jihotographers, 
the  delicate  filameuts  of  the  deciduous  trees  in 
winter  make  the  best  ])ictures;  others  like  the 
strong  contrasts  of  dark  evergreens  and  ilazzling 
SHOW'S.  J'he  woods  on  bright  days  in  winter  are 
always  beautiful,  because  of  the  effect  of  sun- 
light and  shadow'  and  this,  as  W'cll  as  composition, 
is  necessary  for  a successful  laud.seape.  To  the 
beginner,  there  is  no  better  jilace  to  study  com- 
position,  for  all  sorts  of  vistas  are  i)ossible,  trees 
may  be  jihotographed  as  individuals  or  in  mass, 
there  is  a little  brook  and  a tarn  for  water-effects, 
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and  these  things  are  witliin  easy  reach  of  a 
inillion  and  a lialf  of  people,  to  say  notliing  of  the 
nninerons  visitors  tliat  come  to  Boston.  Il- 
lustrators, also,  will  find  interesting  material 
here.  It  ought  to  he  ea.sy  to  picture  Beethoven’s 
Pastt)i’al  Symphony,  the  awakening  of  serene 
impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country,  scene  l)y 
the  hrookside,  the  thunderstorm,  and  gladsome 
and  thankful  feelings  after  the  storm.  I have 
already  .sj)oken  of  the  fairy  wood.  In  the  more 
open  spaces  part  of  "L'Allegro”  could  he  illus- 
trated, for  there  are  “Mo'adows  trim,  with 
daisies  pied”  and  “shallow  brooks”,  if  not 
"rivers  wide”;  hut  pick  out  your  own  subject, 
and  after  you  have  been  on  one  of  the  hills  of 
the  Arboretum,  I am  sure  that  you  will  say  with 
the  great  poet  Milton: 

“Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  ])leasures, 
AVhilst  the  landscape  ’round  it  measures.” 


So  far  as  I know,  no  one  has  reduced  pliotog- 
rai)hy  to  the  number  of  pictures  that  can  be 
made  in  a given  space;  but  if  the  brain  of  any  one 
l)rought  up  on  a farm  works  along  such  lines,  I 
can  assure  him  that  the  yield  per  acre  here  will 
be  a large  one.  Another  thing,  the  region  is 
quiet,  the  land.scape  can  be  surveyed  and  the 
picture  selected  without  hurry.  When  the 
Arljoretum  was  establi.shed,  photographers  were 
not  considered;  but  to-day  the  picture-maker 
who  cauTiot  take  the  time  to  travel  far  will  do  well 
to  search  for  the  interesting  places  near  home, 
and  among  the  attractions  in  Greater  Boston 
none  is  worthier  of  a visit  l)y  photographers  than 
the  Arnold  Arboretum.  Woidd  that  there  were 
more  institutions  of  learning  like  it — two  hundred 
acres  of  tree-filled  out-of-doors,  open  to  the  public 
at  all  times. 

It  looks  as  if  James  Arnold,  at  least,  was 
destined  to  liv^e  till  his  thousandth  year  in  fame. 


Introducing  Clouds  in  Photographs 
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pN  the  October  issue  of  the 
Piioto-Eka  is  shown  an  illustra- 
tion of  ‘■IIani])ton  Roads  ' made 
from  the  original  negative.  Data: 
July;  G.30  p.m.;  made  from  the  j)ier 
at  Portress  Alonroe;  camera,  Eastman's  4x.5; 
lens,  .53^-inch  Dallmeyer;  diaphragm,  E,  (id;  ex- 
posure, l/'^.)  second;  Stanley  plate;  ])yro-de- 
veloper,  and  enlarged  to  8x  10  inches  on  No.  .5 
P.  M.  C.  Bromide  j)aper. 

Our  dear  friend,  IVlr.  Wilfred  A.  Ereneh, 
managing-editor  of  this  jieriodical,  re(|iiested  the 
writer  .some  time  ago  to  submit  to  him  an 
article  explaining  to  the  many  readers  of  this 
magazine  liow  clouds  can  be  introduced  in  j)ic- 
tures  where  negatives  show  i)lahi  skies— or, 
rather,  how  to  transform  a.  daylight  picture  into 
an  evening-scene. 

Some  time  ago,  the  writer  seid  to  i\Ir.  French  a 
photograi)h  of  the  above-named  i)icture.  but  with 
a cloud  worked  in  that  was  i)hotographed  many 
years  after  the  original  “IIamj)ton  Itoads ’’. 

'\'ou  will  ])crccive  from  the  accompanying 
illustrations  that  the  effect  is  ap])arcnt,  one 
gi\ing  an  evening  an<l  the  other  a night-effect. 
The  moon,  about  to  emerge  from  the  clouds, 
casts  its  rays  on  the  ri])])ling  water  in  the  wake 
of  the  recciling  boat,  and  is  placed  far  enongh  in 
the  distance  to  ])resent  the  boats  in  silhouette. 

The  cloud-negative  showing  the  moon  was 
made  one  evenitig  at  Dundalk,  Marylaml,  about 


4.80,  on  a fast  Hammer  Plate  which  was  backed 
with  a solution  made  as  follow's: — 

Caramel 

Gum  Aratjic . 

Burnt  Sienna 

Alcohol 

Water 

which  must  be  kept  in  a bottle  well  corked. 

I have  used  many  non-halation  plates,  but  do 
not  know  (jf  any  that  will  not  show  halation  to 
some  extent.  By  the  use  of  the  above  backing, 
|)lates  may  be  exjjoscd  directly  against  the  sun, 
as  shown  in  this  case,  and  instead  of  halation, 
the  perijjhery  of  the  sun  is  extremely  sharp  and 
aj)])earing  on  its  face  is  a trace  of  cloud.  If  any- 
thing, the  sharjjness  of  the  moon  in  this  instance 
is  too  acute. 

A stand  for  dift'using  or  vignetting  should  be 
used.  See  the  accomi)anying  sketch.  This  stand 
looks  like  a reflector  such  as  is  used  in  studios; 
but  it  will  lie  noticed  that  each  wing  is  pivoted 
near  the  corners  of  the  ends  and  not  at  the  center. 
J’his  is  done  because  it  allows  for  difi'usion  with- 
out ex])osing  the  part  of  the  paper  while  diffusion 
is  taking  ])laee.  Wdien  ready  for  use,  the  opening 
at  the  ceider  should  always  be  about  one-half 
inch.  This  stand  will  be  usefid  for  making  any 
size  of  enlargement. 

To  begin  with,  let  us  suppose  that  we  take  the 
original  negative  of  “Hampton  Roads”  and 
enlarge  it  to  an  8 x 10.  The  plate  is  j)laced  in  the 
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enlargiiig-camera.  film  towards  the  screen,  hut 
upside  down  and.  when  projected  on  the  screen, 
it  will  ajipear  right  side  up.  It's  easier  to  make 
your  eomjiosition  when  seen  that  way.  d’he 
next  jrrocedure  is  to  focus  the  negative  to  the 
desired  size  on  the  screen,  after  which  the  tight 
in  the  enlarging-camera  should  he  adjusted  to 
obtain  the  i)ro|ier  lighting  or  fielding  on  the 
screen.  Replace  the  frame,  containing  the 
ncgati\  e.  in  the  enlarging-camera.  and  once  more 
sec  if  it  is  in  true  register  as  when  last  seen  pro- 
jected on  the  screen. 

The  vignctter  or  dissolving-aiiparatns  should 
then  he  ptacc<l  ten  or  twelve  inches  from  the 
lens,  hut  not  too  near  the  screen,  as  this  would 
make  the  eilgcs  of  the  wings  too  sharp  and  the 
division-lines  would  he  shown  altogether  too 
plainly'  on  the  finished  ])hotograph. 

Next,  throw  the  image  on  the  screen  and  then 
adju'l  the  vignctter  so  that  the  lower  eilge  of  the 
opening  will  he  shown  above  the  smoke-line  of 
“Hampton  Hoails";  then  droj)  the  lower  wing  as 
far  as  it  will  go.  when  yon  will  perceive  all  of 
“Hampton  Roads"  anil  a little  of  the  sky. 

Rcforc  proceeding.  I would  suggest  the  use  of  a 
printing-frame  in  which  is  placed  a Mhite  card- 
mount  and  i)laced  on  the  screen  for  focusing,  hut 
in  such  a manner  that  it  can  he  replaced  in  the 
same  position.  A portable  base  as  a sipjjiort  for 
the  printing-frame  could  he  attached  to  the 
screen  aufl  a pin  or  stajrle  of  some  kind  to  jirevent 
the  frame  being  pushed  beyond  a certain  distance. 
This  is  an  important  factor  for  the  reason  th.e 
frame,  after  being  taken  down  to  have  Rromidc 
paper  jiut  in.  must  be  reiilaccd  in  the  same 
identical  po'ition.  Tho-e  who  do  nol  u>e  jirint- 
ing-frames  for  this  ])ur])0'e  will  find  it  a difficult 
matter  to  locate  the  same  position  for  the  Rromide 
paper  when  focusing.  The  u-c  of  the  printing- 
frame  is  the  most  safe  and  sure  cour'c. 

■\fter  lowering  the  wing,  as  before  mentioned, 
turn  off  the  light  and  place  the  jirinting-franie 
with  liromidc  paper  on  the  screen.  Next,  jilace 
the  ruby  cap  over  the  lens  and  turn  on  the  light 
in  the  enlarging-maehine.  You  now  see  under 
the  glare  of  the  red  light  what  you  'aw  with  the 
white  light,  firasp  the  lever  of  the  ii|)pcr  wing 
of  the  vignctter  and.  while  moving  it  u])  and  down 
enough  to  show  a diffu'ion  of  about  one  inch, 
the  ruby  cap  i'  taken  off  and  cxpo'iin-  made. 

t>ne-half  f>f  “Hamjiton  Road'  " ha'  now  been 
utili'cd.  Now  for  the  elond'.  lake  original 
negative  from  the  enlarger-frame  and  in  its 
place  put  the  eloud-ncgativc.  but  uji'ide  down. 
Place  the  ruby  eaj)  over  the  leU'.  turn  on  the 
light  and  adju't  the  cloud-negative  so  that  the  un- 
der part  of  the  eloud  will  not  be  seen  uudr  r the 
lower  edge  rjf  the  U()[)er  wing.  Nov,  rai-e  the 


upper  wing  and  hold  it  in  that  position.  Raise 
the  lower  wing  to  the  desired  ])osition  and.  while 
taking  off'  the  ruby  c'aj).  work  the  lever  arm  on 
lower  wing  to  diffuse  the  division-line  while  the 
ex])osure  is  being  made.  The  exi)oscd  ])aper  is 
now  ready  for  development.  There  is  no  rule  for 
giving  the  time  of  ex])osnrc  in  each  (arse.  This 
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will  hare  to  be  worked  out  to  obtain  the  tone  in 
the  sky  and  clouds  to  harmonise  with  the  tones 
111  the  rc't  of  the  |)ictnrc. 

A\lien  the  writer  made  the  S x 10  enlargement 
of  “Hampton  Road'",  the  exiio'iirc  made  of  the 
lower  ]>art  of  the  picture  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty  second',  and  four  second'  for  the  clouds. 
U'ing  a I . S.  (it  stoj).  I lic  difference  in  cxjio^nrc 
between  the  tw'o  negatisc'  wa'  due  to  the  great 
diffiTcncc  in  the  dcii'itv  of  the  iiegatix'C'. 

No  donlit.  mans'  of  onr  rcadi-r'  have  tried 
double  exposure'  along  thiV'C  liiic'.  but  what 
little  lui'  been  'aid  ill  this  article  may  be  of 
inti  rc't  and  iii'trnet i\e. 


A Grateful  Hobby 

E.  P.  TINKHAM 


the  walls  of  his  little  den, 
mateur  photographer  has 
1 till  late  afternoon  on  a 
siiminer-day.  The  heat  has 
ppressive,  the  work  heconies 
irksome  on  such  a day,  and  even  the  long-con- 
tinued clicking  of  a ty])cwriter  is  monotonous. 
As  he  pauses,  and  looks  out  at  the  window,  he 
notes  the  stillness  of  the  air  and  the  softening 
of  the  light  as  the  sun  lowers.  What  a time  for 
camera-work.  15ut  a fraction  of  a mile  away 
lie  the  beauties  of  nature,  where  the  voices  of 
stream  and  wood  seem  to  call  in  tones  to  lure 
the  camerist.  He  is  free  to  go,  he  lays  aside  his 
work,  tem])orarily.  and  soon  with  camera  and 
tri])od  he  is  engaged  in  exijloring  the  region  of 
a little  stream  for  the  bits  of  scenery  suitalde  for 
study  on  the  grouiul-glass  screen. 

^Vhat  a cool,  refreshing  ])lace  on  a sun-heated, 
midsummer  day!  Just  a little  stream,  but 
affording  to  the  nature-lover — esj)ecially  if  he 
be  also  a maker  of  pictures — the  means  of  real 
enj(jyment,  and  to  the  nerv'e-weary  worker  a 
place  to  loiter  and  to  rest.  The  lines  of  its 
margins  are  irregular,  l)ut  graceful;  ex<|uisite 
forms  cluster  along  its  banks,  rich  in  colors  with 
delicate  gradations;  here  its  waters  darken  in 
the  shade,  there  they  sj>arkle  in  the  sunshine; 
in  the  (piieter  ])laces.  its  nearly  smooth  surface 
holds  unsteady  reflections,  anil  where  the  grade 
descends,  it  makes  continuous,  liquid  music  as 
it  foams  or  splashes  about  the  stone. 

Great,  indeed,  are  the  benefits  derived  from 
a hobby  which  leads  one  to  such  a j)lace,  when 
time  ])ermits,  a ])lace  where  the  pursuit  of  the 
hobby  and  the  charms  of  his  surroundings  cast 
a spell  that  baiiisiies  from  his  mind,  while  so 
occii])ied,  the  fatigue  of  his  work  and  the  annoy- 
aiices  and  stress  of  business,  and  from  winch  he 
can  return  to  his  work  refreshed  and  willi  re- 


newed interest  and  vigor.  And  later,  when  the 
negative  is  made,  and  also  when  he  views  the 
])rint,  he  not  only  senses  the  i)leasure  of  that  feel- 
ing of  accomj)lishment  which  comes  to  the  artist 
or  the  craftsman  in  the  contemplation  of  a fin- 
ished i)icce  of  work,  but  again  and  again  the 
loveliness  and  freshness  of  that  short  outing  are 
pictured  in  his  mind.  x\nd  at  other  times,  when 
opj)orlunity  offers  a few  moments’  diversion 
from  his  regular,  daily  duties,  the  scene  appears. 
Again  he  sees  the  sparkling  stream,  here  glid- 
ing, there  eddying;  again  he  hears  the  music  of 
its  sj)lash;  again  he  sees  the  softening  sunlight 
jxiuring  lietween  the  tree-trunks  and  glinting 
through  the  interweaving  branches,  thus  bright- 
ening foliage,  banks  and  stream;  and  again  he 
breathes  the  atmosphere  and  lives  the  recrea- 
tion of  that  late  afternoon  in  summer. 

’Ti.s  just  a little  woodland  stream. 

It  sparkles  in  the  sunlight’s  gleam, 

And  darkens  in  the  emerald  shade; 

It  foams  and  i)lashes  ’round  the  stones. 

And  .sounds  old  Nature’s  music-tones. 

Then  glides  along  to  tangled  glade. 

Here  may  the  nerve-racked  man  repair 
From  mart,  from  traffic,  stress  and  care; 

Here  gleeful  children  wade  the  brook. 
Meanwhile  the  watchful  mother  rests; 

Friends  banquet  here  as  Nature’s  guests 
At  sun-warmed  bank  or  shaded  nook. 

But  not  alone  in  summer’s  green 
And  autumn's  gold  and  crimson  sheen. 

The  charms  of  Nature  are  revealed. 

With  fancies  rapt  in  fireside-dreams. 

We  loiter  still  by  woodland  streams. 

And  view  the  sijlendors  far  afield. 

In  winter's  sun  or  biting  storms. 

The  thoughts  exult,  the  sjiirit  warms, 

As  Memory  tunes  the  soul  anew. 

Old  Age  goes  back  in  very  truth 
To  stroll  l)y  woodland-streams  of  '\'outh. 

And  Life's  rare  summertime  review. 
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“I  Remember,  I Remember’ 


B.  PATANG 


REMEMBER,  I rememher,"  says 
the  song.  “I'll  rememher,  I'll 
remember,”  says  the  camerist,  re- 
leasing the  shutter  right  and  left 
with  never  a recorfl  of  the  ex])osnres. 
“I'll  rememher.  . .”  But  will  he?  Just  as  much 
as  a man  rcmemhers  to  mail  letters  for  his  wife. 
Here  is  an  incident  to  illustrate  it. 

A magazine-writer  who  was  motoring  through 
the  country,  looking  for  things  to  write  about 
and  getting  a vacation  at  the  same  time,  fell  in 
with  a surveying-party  that  was  making  the  final 
survey  for  the  construction  of  an  unusually 
difficult  stretch  of  new  railway.  Uni(|ue  engi- 
neering-prol)lems  were  involved  ami  there  was 
much  picturesque  territory — not  to  spc'ak  of 
other  important  facts — tliat  would  call  for 
photographic  illustration  when  he  came  to  the 
writing  up  his  material.  He  had  a camera,  I)ut 
little  exj)ericnce  in  making  pictures.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  day  the  engineer  remarked:  “Don’t 

you  make  any  notes  of  the  exposures?  A month 
or  six  weeks  from  now,  how  are  you  going  to 
identify  all  those  different  views?” 

Mr.  Writer  didn’t  heed  the  advice.  He  was 
getting  a hookful  of  engineering,  construction, 
trade,  resource,  and  tran.sj)ortation-information 
from  the  engineers.  He  was  busy  setting  it 
down,  classifying  it  and  indexing  it,  in  ]>rep- 
aration  for  the  various  articles  he  exjjected  to 
write;  and  he  thouglit  that  by  dating  his  films 
he  would  identify  them  sufficiently.  When  he 
wanted  to  refer  to  the  pictures,  his  journal  and 
his  notes  would  enable  him  to  recall  (piiekly 
enough  what  the  pictures  re])resented. 

At  the  end  of  a fortnight  he  went  back  to 
civilisation,  witli  something  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  i)ietures,  ideidified  only  l)y  the  date  on 
which  each  roll  of  film  was  exposed.  Six  weeks 
later  he  got  out  his  notes,  his  journal,  and  the 
negatives.  The  notes  and  the  journal  were  all 
right;  bid  when  he  came  to  jiick  out  the  views 
that  should  illustrate  his  first  article,  he  found 
himself  nueertain  about  picture  after  picture, 
lie  ])icked  out  what  he  thought  were  the  right 
ones,  wi'ole  about  them,  and  sent  off  his  co|)y. 
It  was  imblished.  A few  days  later,  he  received 
a scorching  letter  from  the  editor  of  the  journal 
(hat  printed  it.  The  (mgineer  declared  that  the 
article  was  all  right,  but  that  half  the  illustra- 
tions were  rank  nonsense  when  checked  ii|)  with 
the  facts  as  stated  in  (he  article;  they  sinqily 
didn't  illnstrate  what  (hey  were  sn])])osed  to, 
and  the  discre])aneies  “made  a monkey”  not 


only  of  the  writer,  but  of  the  eminent  engineers 
whom  he  cited  as  authority. 

Mr.  Writer  recalled  the  articles  he  had  sent 
out  to  other  magazines,  wrapped  his  two  hundred 
and  fifty  films  up  in  a package,  marked  it  “Dead,” 
and  went  out  to  borrow  money  for  his  rent. 

An  extreme  instance?  Of  course  it  is.  But 
did  you  ever  sit  by  while  Papa  and  Mamma 
were  disputing  about  how  old  Frankie  was  when 
this  ])icture  was  made,  and  whether  that  was 
the  picture  of  Mary  Brown’s  or  Susie  Green’s 
little  girl?  Enough  .said. 

But,  of  cour.se,  for  jihotographic  purposes  it 
isn’t  enough  to  keep  a record  merely  of  the  sub- 
ject and  date  of  the  picture.  From  the  technical 
viewpoint,  these  are  the  least  important  parts 
of  the  data,  though  of  course  it  is  important  to 
know  whether  the  exposures  were  made  in  August 
or  ill  January,  in  March  or  in  May.  The  reason 
for  the  date  is  mainly  to  indicate  the  season  of 
the  year,  so  that  the  actinic  power  of  the  sun 
at  the  time  of  the  exposure  will  be  known.  As 
this  needs  to  be  noted  anyway,  one  can  just  as 
easily  set  down  tlie  specific  day,  month,  and  year; 
and  sometimes  this  more  particular  information 
will  turn  out  to  be  valuable. 

But  let  the  camerist  not  misinterpret  the 
statement  that  the  indication  of  tlie  subject  is 
one  of  the  least  important  parts  of  the  record. 
It  does  not  mean  that  a notation  of  the  subject 
is  unneces.sary.  The  negative  will  show  the 
character  of  the  subject;  Init  if  one  has  named  the 
subject  ami  its  elements,  he  has  data  that  will 
show  him  how  he  estimated  tlie  exposure  that 
he  gave.  To  illustrate  from  actual  notes: 

Clouds  light  and  dark.  Yellow  hou.se  in  center, 
300  yards;  gray  stucco  at  left.  Light  green 
foliage. 

White  birch-clumj)  with  jiines  and  hemlocks 
as  background;  50  feet. 

Pond  and  water-jet.  Forest  Park,  with  waders 
(light  and  dark  clothing). 

k'lower-banks  at  Rose  Gardens.  Yellow,  red, 
white,  green;  "20  feet. 

AVhen  one  goes  back  to  explicit  data  of  this 
kind  in  studying  the  negative,  he  .sees  or  ean 
(|uickly  determine  what  classification  he  used 
on  the  exiiosure-meter  to  decide  the  length  of 
exiiosiire.  Let  the  expert  smile  at  the  idea.  He 
knows  all  this  by  heart,  but  the  average  camerist 
does  not  find  it  a smiling  matter  to  decide  offhand 
what  classification  his  subject  falls  under;  and 
when,  having  used  one  classification,  he  gets  an 
under-  or  an  oc'er-exiiosiire,  he  will  know  better 
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tlian  to  use  that  classification  the  next  time  he 
is  making  a similar  siiliject.  His  explicit  data 
explains  to  him  what  was  his  error  in  judgment. 
Further,  it  gives  him  a clue  to  anv  excejjtional 
elements  in  the  subject  that  called  for  a varia- 
tion of  the  standard  time  for  such  a subject. 

The  camerist  who  conscientiously  keeps  a 
detailed  record  of  his  subjects  and  their  elements, 
and  studies  his  negatives  in  the  light  of  this 
data,  will  make  much  surer,  if  not  more  rapid, 
progress  in  dcvcloj)iiig  his  judgment  of  ])ro])cr 
exposure  according  to  the  reciuirements  of  the 
subject  he  is  photographing. 

“Gee,  tliat's  a lot  of  work,”  exclaims  the  cam- 
erist.  Of  course,  it  is.  Learning  anything  is  a 
lot  of  work.  Good  golf  is  the  residt  of  a lot  of 
work;  good  tennis  is  the  residt  of  a lot  of  work; 
good  solitaire  is;  good  fishing  is;  good  baseball  is; 
good  whist  is.  And  without  a lot  of  work,  there 
will  be  no  good  iihotograjiliy.  ^Vhat  of  it?  The 
work  is  jiart  of  the  fun,  and  the  results  are  part 
of  the  lienefit.  A lot  of  work!  As  far  as  that 
goes,  eating  is  work — but  ])lease  pass  the  jiie. 

But  an  itemised  record  of  each  subject  is  only 
one  of  several  entries  that  ought  to  be  made  con- 
cerning each  exposure.  The  time  of  the  day 
will — to  pun — give  one  much  light  on  his  jiicfiires. 
If  you  don't  believe  it,  exjierinient.  Try  ])hoto- 
graphing  the  old  roan  mare  with  the  same  stoj) 
and  time  at  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  o'clock  fore- 
noon, and  one,  three,  and  five  afternoon. 

The  intensity  of  the  light  needs  to  lie  rccordid, 
too — because  one  will  not  remember  it.  More- 
over, it  may  vary  noticeably  within  a short  sjiact* 
of  time.  The  beginner  doesn't  realize  how  closcl.i’ 
such  variations  need  to  be  watched.  Clouds, 
moisture  gathering  in  the  ipiper  air,  dust  brought 
in  liefore  some  current  of  wind,  may  change  an 
intense  to  a merely  bright  or  a faint  sun  I'cry 
quickly — and  the  difference  between  intense  and 
merely  bright  snn  is  easy  to  overlook.  I'hc  most 
deceii'ing  flnetuations  are  those  of  a clear  da>’; 
one  may  not  notice  them  at  all  unless  he  stojis 
to  think.  Setting  down  the  memorandnm  trains 
him  to  judge  the  (|uality  of  tlie  light. 

The  position  of  the  sun  with  reference  to  the 
subject  and  lens  is  another  item  of  significance. 
As  I write,  1 have  before  me  two  ncgatii’cs  made 
from  the  same  vicw])oint,  within  two  minutes  of 
each  other,  with  tlu'  same  sto]i  and  sjiecd.  nnilcr 
an  nnchangcil  light.  One  of  them  shows  one 
]iart  of  a crcsccid  liillsidc;  the  other  shows  the 
remaining  jiart  of  the  same  hillside.  For  tlic 
first,  tlie  camera  had  tlie  snn  directly  behind  it; 
for  the  other,  it  had  the  snn  at  right-angles.  The 
se-conil  negative  is  nnder-ex])ose<l  in  coni])arison 
with  llic  first.  Onl\’  by  noting  facts  of  this  kind 
will  the  beginner  learn  to  judge  those  little  differ- 


ences in  conditions  that  make  almost  every  ex- 
posure, to  some  extent,  a separate  and  distinet 
problem.  Those  differences  that  try  the  tyro  in 
patience  and  judgment  prove  the  adept’s  skill. 

For  data  concerning  light  and  snn,  a system 
of  abbreviations  and  symbols  will  be  convenient. 
To  indicate  intensity,  the  Harvey  classifications 
are  very  satisfactory;  Intense,  Bright,  Faint  Sun, 
Bright  Cloudv,  Dull  Cloudv,  Yerv  Dull.  These 
can  be  abbreviated  to  Int.,'  B,  F,'  BC,  DC,  VD. 
Personally,  I like  the  light-tables  of  the  Bur- 
roughs Wellcome  & Company's  Exposure-Cal- 
culator because  they  give  separate  values  for  the 
earl  y and  late  lights  of  the  day.  They  do  not 
include  a column  for  “Intcn.se”;  but  even  in  sum- 
mer, one  works  a great  deal  more  under  “Bright” 
than  under  “Intense.” 

To  indicate  what  seem  to  be  variations  of  the.se 
degrees  of  intensity,  the  plus  and  minus  signs  can 
be  employed.  At  times,  I am  doubtful  whether 
my  sun  is  intense  or  merely  very  bright;  or,  per- 
hajis,  whether  it  is  (juite  as  strong  as  bright.  I 
then  note  it  as  — I ut.  or  as— B,  as  the  case 

may  seem  to  lie.  These  plus  and  minus  notes 
are  more  useful,  however,  in  studying  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  timing  from  the  negative  than 
they  are  in  determining  the  time  to  be  given  the 
exposure — at  least,  for  the  beginner. 

If  the  film  be  exposed  according  to  the  normal 
time  indicated  by  the  meter  for  the  nearest  degree 
of  light,  without  reference  to  the  plus  or  minus 
gradations,  then  develojied  promjitly  and  ex- 
amined for  under-  or  over-exposure  while  one 
can  still  recall  readily  the  quality  of  the  light, 
these  extra  notations  will  tell  him  whether  he 
was  or  was  not  accurate  in  judging  the  variation. 
In  other  words,  he  sticks  to  the  normal  values  iu 
the  ex]iosurc;  but  by  comjiaring  the  results  with 
his  notation  of  estimated  differences  he  gradually 
trains  him.scif  to  sense  finer  gradations  in  light. 
As  he  grows  surer  in  sensing  such  gradations,  he 
naturally  begins  to  use  a finer  time-ailjustment 
for  his  exposures. 

As  a symbol  to  indicate  the  position  from  which 
the  light  falls,  the  arrow  is  excellent,  supple- 
mented if  desired  with  the  right-angle  sign  for 
light  falling  across  the  lens  at  right-angles.  The 
table  shows  tlie  employment  of  these  symliols; 

light  coming  from  straight  ahead, 
light  coming  diagonally  from  ahead  on 
right. 

^ light  coming  diagonally  from  ahead  on 
left. 

K light  coming  from  over  right  shoulder. 
^ light  coming  from  over  left  shoulder, 
t light  coming  from  behind. 
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or  |l^  liglit  coining  at  riglit-aiigle  from  right. 
^ or  L|  light  coming  at  riglit-angle  from  left. 

(The  letter,^  can  he  omittcil  in  using  tlic  riglit- 
angle  .s>inhol.s.) 

The  remaining  data  that  one  will  enter  in- 
variahlv  are  the  sto]>  u.sed  and  the  length  of  the 
exposure.  Not  infrequently,  however,  addi- 
tional facts  may  he  significant.  Such  would  lie, 
the  stirring  of  a hri.sk  hreeze  or  a wind,  since 
this  and  not  incorrect  focusing  might  he  resjion- 
sihle  for  a hlurred  image — either  through  shaking 
the  camera  on  the  tripod  or  through  moving 
foliage  and  the  like.  As  intimated  already,  it  is 
well  always  to  note  the  distance  of  the  ohjeet. 
This  I think  desirahle  even  when  one  uses  the 
groundglass  or  the  reflecting-mirror  for  focusing, 
since  it  helps  to  account  for  j>oor  perspective  and 
for  indistinctness  in  near  or  distant  jiarts  of  the 
subject.  It  is  esiiccially  aih  isalile  for  heginners 
with  the  short-foens  lens;  for  it  will  get  them 
into  the  haliit  of  considering  persjiective  before 
making  the  ex])osure.  One  who  is  unaccustomed 
to  its  exaggerated  jiers]iective  within  a fairly 
deep  zone  of  definition  in  foregrounii  jiictures. 
will  commit  ridicnlons  atrocities  with  the  short- 
foens  lens.  .V  friend  showed  me.  the  other  day. 
a picture  that  puzzled  him  greatly.  It  was  a 
groni)  of  children,  one  of  whom  was  ahsurdli' 
like  a flwarf.  The  definition  was  clear,  and  he 
could  not  account  for  the  incongruouslx-  iliminu- 
tive  figure.  The  reason  was.  that  this  child  was 
standing  some  feet  farther  from  the  camera  than 
the  others.  Had  he  recorded  the  near  and  far 
distances  of  his  groiq) — probably  S ft.  to  l-i  ft. — 
his  memorandum  together  with  the  laughable 
group  that  he  produced  would  have  revealeil 
the  reason  for  the  disfiroportion  am!  fixed  in  his 
mind  the  fact  that  with  a .‘5’2-inch  lens  one 
cannot  get  a satisfactory  pcr-pcctive  between 
objects  some  of  whieh  are  only  eight  or  nine  and 
'Ome  as  much  as  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  from  the 
camera — although  one  can  get  a fairly  clean-cut 
image.  Still  'peaking  for  the  benefit  of  beginners. 
I would  advi'C  that  the  di'tanee  of  land'capcs  be 
noterl  down.  Theoretically,  a land'cajie  at  -200 
feet  i'  a di'tant  land'cape;  but  sooner  or  later 
one  i'  going  to  di'criver  that  there  i>  a dc'irable 

gradation  of  exposures  for  lanfl'cafie^ and  other 

distance  pictures — at  2fltl  or  .'500  feet;  ami  those 
at  1000  or  2ti(l0  or  .lOOfl  feet.  Here,  again,  study 
of  the  negatives  in  the  light  of  full  exposure-data 
will  be  instructive.  'Die  [loint  i'.  that  'Ueh  data 
establi'h  standards  of  measurement  in  one's  mind, 
which  he  will  use.  jierhap'  unawareill\-.  as  guides 
in  hi'  later  work. 

The  form  in  which  the  memorandum  i'  made 
should  be  'tandardiscfl.  My  own  record'  are 


made  on  one  side  only  of  the  pages  of  a perforated 
pocket-reminder,  one  exiiosurc  to  each  division 
of  the  i>age.  Assuming  that  one  files  his  films 
(or  ])lates)  in  envelopes,  the  complete'  record  of 
every  ex|)osnre.  Inn  ing  been  torn  from  the  jiagc 
along  tlie  jicrforat ions,  can  be  jiasted  on  the 
envelope,  thus  jiroxiding  a full  account  of  the 
negative  at  tlie  least  outlay  of  time  and  troiibh'. 
Here  is  the  wai"  the  record  looks  before  detaching. 
The  .Vrabic  number  is  that  of  the  roll  of  film  - 
one  can  run  the  series  on  indefinitely — the 
letter  indicates  tlie  |iarticular  film  in  the  roll. 
To  make  certain  that  the  films  shall  not  get 
mixi'd  up.  the  roll-numlier  and  tlie  film-letter 
can  be  inked  on  the  edge  of  the  film.  (The  .Vuto- 
graphic  film  is  convenient  for  numbering.) 


108— A 4:l..i  p .5  27/22 

(51en  is  Porter  Lake.  Forest  Pk.  B.<- 
F IS  1/25.  mile-’ 2 m-  -^nseo  Xo.  3 
Spclx.,  .Vns.  anast.  F 1.5  Spdx.  film. 

108— P,  5 p 5/27/22 

Ro.se  Gardens,  Forest  Pk.  15.  t , 8 
1 25.  Vista  40  ft. -200  yds.  (colonnade 
gray-white,  much  green  foliage,  with 
flowers  white,  red.  yel.)  ,\ns.  Spdx.  .3. 
,\ns.  anast.  F/1.5,  S])dx.  film. 


lOS— (■  5:15  p 2.27,22 

Flower-banks  at  Rose  Gardens.  Forest 
Pk.  Yel.  red,  white,  much  green  fob  15. 

F 10  1 .sec.  l(!ft.  (10-20  ft.)  .\ns.  Spdx. 
3.  .\ns.  anast.  F 4.5.  .\ns.  Spdx.  film. 

11.3—1)  3 [)  0/0/22 

R.  k mother.  Picnic  (R.'s  birllnlay). 
Near  X'otcli  (Granby).  Fnder  trees, 

moderate  foliage,  f 15.  — F/0  1 25.  8 ft. 
.\ns.  Spdx.  Xo.  3.  .\ns.  anast.  F 4.5.  Sjidx. 
film. 


PI  227*  0:15  a 4 21  22 

Mill  and  trees.  Ghicopee  River,  Lml- 
I0W-.  (Reflections.)  Red  brick,  light 
stone,  heavy  green  opposite  hank.  2UU- 
500  ft.  15.  'J'  F 10  1 sec.  Ra>-  bellows. 
RR  lens.  Standard  jilate.  4 x 5. 


*Pl:.t^'  No.  227.  Ill  tie-  roc-k-.-t-bouk  flee-  i.  of  i-..iir-  no 
skippimr  from  film  to  platr-  in  tho  r^'^or'l-.  ion 

will  bb-  k''’pf  for  nivl  ov'-ry  frarrt'^  in  roll  of  film  wiil 

a slip  in  it-  prop'-r  or^l'T.  ov<  n tho-<-  tliat  ;ir"  in 

f-xpo-inc  tliGTii.  Th'T*-  will  !»f  n*.  jnmpine  from  r-'ll  lo-x  t<.  roll 
11-i.  arjfl  roll  lO-^  will  ha'-<  it'  full  six  .-lip  . r^-pr- ''  Titinir  fraru' ' 

A.  h.  r\  T).  K.  r. 


The  Ideal  December  Activity 

A^^  EEKLY  ])uhlicatioii  devoted  to  ])ro- 
fessional  photograjjhy  is  doing  adinira1>le 
work  helping  tlie  stndio-i)ro])rietor  to  pre]>are 
effective  advertisements.  Among  tlie  i?logans 
suggested,  in  this  connection,  is  one  called, 
“Say  ‘Merry  Christmas'  with  a Photograjih." 

Now,  although  this  means  that  the  reader  of 
this  alluring  suggestion  should  sit  for  his  picture 
and  then  senil  a co])y  to  each  of  his  friends,  it 
can  he  interpreted  to  a]i])ly  also  to  the  worker  in 
pictorial  photograjjliy.  Indeed — and  with  no 

intention  to  disj>arage  the  admirable  i)ractice 
of  utilising  one's  portrait-photogra])h  as  a Christ- 
mas-gift — it  is  (|uite  jjrohalile  that  an  enlarged 
print  of  an  attractive  and  personally  ])hoto- 
graphed  snlijcct  would  he  etpially  acceptahle. 
Unless  the  author  of  artistic  negatives  has 
already  done  so.  he  should  prepare  at  once  his 
photograjihic  C'hristmas-gifts  and  not  leave  this 
delightful  work  to  the  last  moment.  Eirst  of  all. 
however,  he  should  try  to  ascertain  hy  di])lomatic 
means  the  taste  or  preference  of  the  j)crson  or 
persons  to  he  favored,  and  then  act  accordingly. 
In  distrihuting  C'hristmas-gifts  of  this  character, 
the  wise  photo-pictorialist  will  not  commit  the 
indiscretion  f)f  giving  a marine-suhject  to  a 
person  whose  preference  wonhl  he  ff>r  a lanilsca])e; 
or  vice  rcr.<<ri.  The  giver  woiild  he  disa])])ointefl 
to  learn,  in  some  way,  that  his  j)icture  of  a 
thrilling  horse-race  was  not  framed  and  hung 
on  the  wall,  hecause  the  reci])ient  preferred  a 
picture  of  almo't  any  other  suhject.  ^listakcs 
of  this  kind  have  heen  marie  in  the  past,  and  it 
may  he  well  to  caution  the  well-meaning  hut  not 
discriminating  givers  of  pictures  which  they 
sincerely  hope  will  emhellish  the  homes  of  the 
recipients.  Of  cf)urse.  a suhjer-t  of  general 
interest,  such  a-  a view  in  one  of  our  national 
park',  an  arti'tic  interj)retatif)n  of  a magnificent 
public  building,  or  of  smne  celehratei]  monument 
in  the  oM  world.  i>  a wise  selection  ami  can 
not  hut  flelight  the  art-loving  recipient. 

The  arlvantage  of  beginning  early  with  the 
pre7>aration  of  enlargr-d  prints  intenderl  as 
Christma'-prc'CTits  i'  that  it  afff)rrl'  the  worker 
ample  time  in  whielt  to  prrKure  the  necessary 
materials — printing-rne'liums.  cliemieal'  ami 

mounts.  If  the  picture'  are  to  he  framerl  — haj)py 
the  worker  whr>  i'  able  to  give  a complete'l  wf>rk 
of  art! — then  the  nec'l  of  still  greater  ha'te;  for 


during  the  weeks  ])receding  Christmas, dealers  and 
frame-makers  are  generally  rushed  with  orders. 

If.  however,  the  maker  of  an  unusually  attrac- 
tive ])ictorial  jihotograph  should  not  he  skilled 
in  some  of  the  mani])ulative  ]>rint ing-])roces.ses 
and  desires  to  ])ro\ide  something  distinctly 
different  from  a straight  bromide  jn-int  a 
multiple  gum  or  hronioil,  for  instance — he  can 
engage  the  services  of  a ])rofessional  ])hoto- 
finisher  or  specialist;  or.  if  need  he,  he  may 
induce  au  exj)(‘rt  fellow-worker  of  his  camera 
club  to  ])re])are  a rare  jirint  for  him.  .Ml  the 
same,  a jiroperly  made  bromide  enlargement  of 
an  artistic  subject  will  always  give  ])leasure. 

Finally  and  to  the  credit  and  honor  of 
jihotography  as  an  exjiressivc'  medinm  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  amateur  jiictorialist, 
who  is  in  a jiosition  to  select  as  a iiresent  for  any 
important  occasion  a jirint  of  virtuallx'  his  own 
creation,  is  to  he  envied.  His  gift  is  uni(|ue,  in 
that  it  combines  the  elements  of  individuality 
and  exclusiveness.  It  is  a jiicture  that  cannot 
he  bought  in  the  art-stores.  It  can  he  du|)licated 
onl>’  hy  the  maker  or  owner  of  the  negative  and, 
although  it  is  not  his  own  portrait  made  by  a 
jirofessional  ])hotogra])her.  the  jjicture,  as  it 
adorns  and  lieaiitifies  the  honu>  of  his  friend, 
reflects  the  giver's  taste,  skill  and  ])crsonalit 
Perhajis.  too,  it  may  serve  to  suggest  the  image 
of  the  giver — not  so  vividl>',  maybe,  as  a jiortrait, 
hut  surely  as  jileasantly  and  as  ])ernianently. 


RECOtiXI.^IXC  the  im[)()rtance  of  the  latest 
])o])nlar  jiastime.  radio,  which  enables  the 
owner  of  a small  receiving-set  to  enjoy  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  niuvs-evimts.  lectures  and  rec- 
itations broadcasted  at  a distance  of  hnndn'd' 
of  miles,  the  Union  Uamera  ( hih  of  Boston  has 
adojited  radio  as  a direct  means  losjiread  jihoto- 
graiihic  informat  ion.  The  cliih  lui'  arranged  with 
the  Shejiard  .‘stores.  Station  AVX.\U.  Bo'ton. 
IMass..  to  radio|)hone  a series  of  ten-miiinte 
talks  on  timely  pliotograjihie  topics.  'I'he  first 
tliree  of  these  talks.  "Eeii'C' ".  "Exposure  and 
I teveiopment  " and  “ I )on  t s in  I’holographx  . were 
delivered  on  d hursilay  evenings,  at  7.;!<l  oelnek. 
beginning  Oetoher  -ftl.  I>>  Mr.  Halph  < ) 'borne,  an 
eminently  aeeonipli'hed  member  of  the  camera 
ehib.  Thi'  is  a distiint  innoxation  in  plmto- 
grajihie  in'trnetion  and  xvf)rth,x-  of  ailoiitioii  bx- 
other  camera  eliibs. 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prinU  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 

worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  j)ictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Er.v  M.\ga- 
ziNE,  or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first 
prize  may  have  a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  desien, 
suitably  engraved. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
ra])hers  of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  ^To  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  en- 
tered,  but  they  must  represent,  throughout, 
the  personal,  unaided  work  of  competi- 
tors.  Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be- 
fore Photo-Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface 
and  sepias  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  jjrints  having  the  same 
gradations  and  detail.  All  prints  should  be  mounted 
on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsiiccessfnl  prints  u'ill  he  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  caeh  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  mu.^t  bear  the  maker's  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
sep.ahately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  .stop  used,  exjmsine, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  reiurn.-po.<ttage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent  for  a S-eent  .'it amp.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex- 
actly for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  unle.ss 
otherwi.se  requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  this 
does  not  prevent  the  photographer  from  dis])osing  of 
other  firints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have 
received  official  recognition. 

().  On  account  of  the  present  high  jirices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  .send  large  jirints 
mmmfed  with  narrow  margins;  but  in  every  case, 
prints  should  be  protected  by  strong,  .stiff  boards,  or 
of  a kind  that  fiends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  be  sent  by  express  (prepaid). 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  [irizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
fir.st  jirize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions appear  one-sided  ami  monotonous. 


Awards — Parks 
Closed  September  30,  1922 

First  Prize:  None  awarded. 

Second  Prize:  .\lexander  Murray. 

Third  Prize:  Beatrice  B.  Bell. 

Honorable  Mention:  Alec  Blackie;  F.  E.  Bronson; 
Linda  PL  Cattell;  Martha  Curry;  Chas.  J.  Dewey; 
B.  L.  Edmonson;  Louis  J.  Garday;  Harold  Gray; 
Helen  E.  Greenwood;  Henry  W.  Heitman;  A.  R.  Hut- 
ton; John  Irwin;  Helmut  Kroening;  Dr.  K.  Koike; 
F.  W.  G.  Moebus;  Herliert  Rodeck;  H.  B.  Rudolph; 
J.  Herbert  Saunders;  L.  Shindo;  John  Spies;  Mrs.  E. 
L.  Smith;  Mrs.  R.  M.  Weller;  Cornelius  Westervelt; 
Wm.  C.  Whincup. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1922 

“Parks.”  Closes  September  30. 

“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1923 

“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  February  28. 
“Child-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 

“Artistic  Interiors.”  Closes  April  30. 

“Bridges.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Marines.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  August  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  ehoice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers’  and  Be- 
ginners’ Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  WTitten  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other- 
wise, how  is  the  jury  to  know? 
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BRIDLE  PATH — IJOSTOX  PARK  SYSTEM 


ALEXANDER  MIRRAY 


■SECOND  PRIZE — PARKS 


Inventing  an  Exposure-Meter  is  No  Easy  Task 

In  the  Aiigu-t.  Kl-2-2.  i>'iie.  Heginners'  Department, 
appearefl  an  editorial.  "tFet  Down  to  I’hotoprajjhie 
Facts".  .Apparently  it  interested  Mr.  fi.  L.  Harvey, 
maker  of  the  Harvey  Exposiire-Meter.  for  lie  wrote, 
“It  is  certainly  to  the  point.  I.  of  course,  was  e-iiecially 
intere-ted  in  the  paragraph  on  exposures".  Then  he 
went  on  to  tell  of  some  of  his  exiicriences  in  imjirov- 
inc  his  meter  to  it-  present  standard  of  efficiency. 
Me  are  sure  that  what  he  says  will  he  of  general 
interest  as  showing  that  the  inventor  of  an  expo-iire- 
meter  has  many  problems  to  face  in  order  to  make  a 
device  that  will  meet  the  approval  of  the  average 
practical  amateur  or  yirofessional  photographer. 

We  quote  from  Mr.  Harvey's  letter:  “Whenever  the 
average  .-American  citizen  pnrchasr--  an  article,  he  in- 
variably tries  first  to  make  it  work.  Some  day — but 
not  a-  a rule — he  may  read  the  instruction-book  -ent 
with  the  gf>ofls.  AVith  this  fact  in  mind.  I -tarted  out 
with  the  answer  on  the  first  pat'e  of  my  instruction- 


book.  Later  on.  the  book  exiilains  the  use  of  the  de- 
vice. .A  writer  of  considerable  note  read  over  the  jiroof 
of  my  instruction-book  and  he  told  me  that  1 had 
placed  the  cart  before  the  lior.se:  but  it  was  so  left. 

"Hefore  T worked  out  my  meter.  I Used  all  ex|)osiire- 
meters  with  the  greatest  possible  care.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  know  how  much  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
time  given  by  most  meters  in  order  to  determine  I he 
correct  expo-nre.  The  varion-:  meters  gave  a great 
variety  of  factors  to  lie  used  for  the  various  classes  of 
ontdoor-siibjccts.  ft  is  iliflicnlt  to  realize  that  it  re- 
quires about  20D  times  ilifferent  exiio-ure  to  make 
photogra|)hs  of  various  outdoor-subjects  even  under 
the  .same  condition'  of  light,  plate  or  film  and 
stop.  Thi'  seems  like  a mi"tatcmenl:  but  if  you 
set  my  meter  at  ,'iny  positifui  you  will  see.  for  iu'laiicc. 
under  stoj)  .‘!-2  that  about  ISO  to  200  timc'  more  time 
is  required  to  make  a picture  of  a subject  iu  the  lowc-i 
I)aragTaj)h  of  subjects  ihan  in  the  toj>  chi".  Ihi- 
grarlaticin  of  c’xposurcvs  cif  Ihe  variou-  ilas'C'  of  sub- 
jects was  mo'l  clifficult  for  me  tc>  comiirchcnd.  I'ut 


wliilt  makes  tlie  picture  after  all?  It  is  tlie  liglil  re- 
flected hack  to  the  camera  from  the  sulijeet,  ami  not 
the  fjeiieral  li^ht  arotiml  you.  Some  objects  reflect 
back  more  liylit  than  otliens.  A ])erfecl  knowledge  of 
this  fact  is  absolutely  essential  to  i)roper  ex[)osure.  I 
donbl  if  an  oldtime  user  of  my  meter  realises  that 
there  is  sueli  a vast  difl'erenee  in  exi)osure  rei|uired. 
He  has  no  reason  to  know  it.  He  simply  reails  the  ex- 
posure given  on  the  meter  and  makes  the  ])ieture.  If 
the  light -eondil ions  change,  the  time  of  year,  the  loca- 
tion north  or  south,  the  kind  of  jdate  or  film  then 
there  are  great  changes  in  the  [u-oper  exposure.  The 
ex|)osures  given  are  simple  those  t hat  I found  best  from 
thousands  of  te.sts;  anil  there  is  no  rea.son  why  aTiy  one 
should  not  make  as  sucees.sfni  pictures  as  J did. 

■'It  has  been  my  endeavor  to  make  my  meter  as  fool- 
[)roof  as  possible.  No  meter  will  be  absolutely  ])er- 
feet,  I suppose;  bid  to  show  the  care  that  was  taken, 
see  what  my  meter  .says  for  the  correct  ex]iosure  of  a 
‘building’.  It  gives  five  different  exiiosures,  as 
follows: 

I.  \^’hile  building,  no  heavy  shadows. 

'i.  Dark  building,  no  heavy  shadows. 

;i.  ,\ny  building  all  or  part  in  shade. 

4.  'I'lic  north  wall  of  a building  when  among  scat- 
tering trees. 

.■).  Skyscraiier-streets,  in  the  woods,  camp-scenes. 

It  takes  .some  judgment  to  select  the  ])ro|)cr  |iara- 
graph;  yet,  after  all,  very  little,  as  the  classes  given 


cover  nearly  every  subject.  The  instruction-book  goes 
fiirther  with  simple  rules  and  aflditional  explanation 
of  classes  of  subjects.  Many  meters  require  the  users 
to  figure  out  the  exposure  for  other  stops.  This  is  not 
so  easily  done  as  one  might  think,  except  with  the  U.S. 
stop-numbers.  Errors  are  apt  to  occur.  For  in- 
stance, I heard  a party  .say  .‘5  x 1/25=  1 '7.5!” 

No  doubt  other  inventors  and  makers  of  standard 
exposure-devices  have  found  it  difficult  to  meet  the 
demanil  for  an  effective,  yet  simple,  device.  We  be- 
lieve that  often  camerists  do  not  appreciate  the  time, 
study  and  labor  that  is  required  to  produce  the  various 
exqxisure-devices  now  on  the  market  which  some  of 
us  are  inclined,  all  too  hastily,  to  condemn  rather  than 
try  to  understand. 

Early  Daguerreotypy  in  Boston 

To  THE  Editor  ok  Piioto-Erx; — In  regard  to  the 
earliest  photographs  made  in  Boston  the  following 
notice,  which  appeared  in  the  Dail/j  Ailirrli.scr,  Alarch 
2S,  l.Sf.1),  }iiay  be  of  interest: 

The  D.UiUEKREOTYPE. — M.  (fouraud  gave  his  first 
lecture  at  the  Tenqile  yesterday.  He  maile  a beautiful 
view  of  Park  .street,  with  the  intervening  trees,  and  part 
of  the  (’ommon,  covered  with  snow.  The  view  was 
made,  after  jilacing  the  plate,  in  precisely  ten  minutes. 
Ilis  .second  lecture  will  be  given  on  Tuesday.  The 
thinl  will  be  on  Friday  instead  of  Thursday,  on  account 
of  the  |)ublic  Fast. 
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Two  days  earlier  the  same  paper  printed  nearly  a 
column  on  the  "^Manner  of  Making  Portraits  by  the 
Daguerreotype.”  “We  are  indelited  to  M.  Gourand.” 
the  editor  wrote,  "for  tlie  following  communication, 
which  has  Ijeen  in  our  hands  from  the  Kith  inst.,  the 
publication  having  been  deferred  for  lack  of  room." 
Here  are  some  of  the  interesting  tilings  iSI.  (iouraud 
wrote ; 

Within  fifteen  days  after  the  iniblication  of  tlie  proc- 
ess of  M.  Daguerre,  in  Paris,  people  in  every  quarter 
were  making  portraits.  At  first,  they  were  all  made 
with  the  eyes  (of  the  sitter)  shut.  iSI.  Susse  was  one  of 
the  first  amateurs  who  succeeded  in  most  satisfactory 
manner.  . . . Everyone  began  to  look  alxnit  for 
some  means  to  shorten  the  period  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  minutes  which  iM.  Susse  . . . had  em- 
ployed in  making  his  pretty  portraits — with  the  eyes 
shut.  . . . iM.  Abel  Rendu  adopted  an  idea  which 
seemed  new  and  produced  portraits  with  eyes  open.  . . . 
I immediately  made  a trial  of  this  method.  . . . The 
portraits  1 obtained  were  formed  in  from  one  minute 
to  two  minutes  twenty-seven  seconds.  ...  I render 
it  thus  public  ...  in  order  that  they  may  know  I 
am  able  to  make  the  portrait  of  any  person  who 
wishes  it.  . . . A man  should  be  dressed  in  clear  gray 
coat,  pantaloons  of  a little  deeper  hue,  vest  of  fancy 
ground,  yellow,  orange  if  possilile.  . . . 

By  way  of  postcript  M.  Gourand  adds: 

By  adopting  a confidential  communication  from 
M.  I).  G..  the  French  Professor  at  Cambridge  ...  1 
think  it  is  very  probable  that  we  shall  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing a Daguerreotype  portrait  in  much  less  time  than  liy 
the  process  above  de.scribed. 

F.  (jouraud  appeared  in  the  18t0  directory  of  Boston 
only.  He  boarded  at  1.‘57  Tremont  Street.  His  occupa- 
tion was  not  given. 

Feb.  .3,  1S41,  the  following  ail  vert  isement  appeared 
in  the  AdrertUer: 

D.vguerreotype. 

Mr.  Plumlie.  Prof.  Photograjihy,  having  at  length 
succeeded  in  so  far  improving  his  aijparatiis,  as  to  lie 
enabled  to  produce  a perfect  Photograiihic  Miniature, 
in  any  weather,  and  consequently,  without  using  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  proposes  to  instruct  a limited 
numljer  of  gentlemen  in  this  lieautiful  and  valuable  art. 
who  will  Ije  furni>hed  with  complete  .sets  of  the  Inqiroved 
Patent  .Vpparatu,'.  by  means  of  which  any  one  may  be 
enabled  to  produce  a likcne.'.s  in  any  ordinary  room, 
without  opening  a window,  or  requiring  any  j)eculiar 
adjii'tment  of  the  light.  Hitherto,  it  has  been  generallx' 
'uppo-ed  that  .'un.-hine  and  an  open  window  were 
indi'pensaVile  to  the  production  of  Daguerrcotyjic 
miniature-;  but  the  important  improvement  ju.-t  jier- 
feeted  proves  that  thi-  i-  a mistake.  The  new  apparatu- 
eo-t-  only  almut  one  half  the  price  of  the  other,  and 
furni'hes  the  ability  to  it-  po--e--or  of  -eeuring  an 
indepimdenee  in  a profe-'ion  a-  honorable,  intere-ling 
and  agreeable  a-  any  other,  by  the  expenditure  of  a 
mere  trifle,  and  a few  week-  of  application.  Gan  any 
other  pur-uit  in  life  present  the  -ame  advant.age-  in 
fiirni-hing  the  mean-  of  gentlemanly  -upiiort.  not  to 
say  fortune.' 

Miniature-  made  in  lieautiful  -tyle:  term-  8;!. 

Daguerreotype  Room-.  Harrington  - .Mu-eum.  7(1 
CVmrt  .'■treet. 

Thi-  adverti-ement.  with  some  change-,  appeared 
from  time  to  time  throughout  the  year.  In  May.  he 
moved  to  the  -jiaeiou-  hall  fiver  the  Whig  Riading 
Room.  Pembertfin  'quare.  and  called  hi-  place  the 
Phfitographic  In-titute.  ,\t  the  -ame  time  he  changed 
hi-  appeal  so  that  ladie-  al-o  might  share  in  the  ehanee 


to  make  a fortune.  In  February,  184.‘5,  his  advertise- 
ment read,  Plumbe  Daguerrian  Gallery  of  Patent 
C olored  I’hotograjihs,  15  Court  and  Washington 
Streets,  Boston,  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  and 
Broadway,  Saratoga  Springs,  constituting  the  oldest 
and  most  extensive  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the 
world  and  containing  nearly  a thousand  pictures. 
Likenesses  made  every  day  at  three  dollars  each. 

IMay  t.5,  IS-t.'k  .VIbert  S.  Southworth  & Co.  adver- 
tised Preminm  Daguerreotype  taking  at  ojA  Tremont 
Row.  Mr.  Southworth  .says  that  he  was  the  first  to 
color  daguerreotypes  and  that  he  received  a premium 
last  Octolier  at  the  Fair  of  the  .Vmerican  Institute  in 
Xew  York  for  the  best  Daguerreotype  and  also  at  the 
Mechanics  Fair  in  Boston  in  IStl.  The  advertisement 
has  a strange  wood-cut  re])re.sentiug  the  sun.  the  sitter, 
and  the  portrait  on  an  easel. 

Au.ex  H.  Bent. 

.VuGUST  K!, 

[Having  access  to  the  Boston  (.’ity  Directories  issued 
since  their  beginning,  about  one  hundred  years  ago, 
and  being  greatly  interested  in  the  practice  of  jihotog- 
raphy  in  Boston  during  the  early  daguerreoty|)e  days, 
the  Editor,  personally,  investigated  the  somewhat 
lirief  activities,  in  Boston,  of  M.  Gourand  and  finds 
that  Mr.  Bent  is  correct.  It  is  not  clear,  however, 
whether  M.  Gourand  came  to  America  from  k'rance  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  people  how  to  make  daguerreo- 
types. or  whether  he  sought  to  make  a lix'ing  as  a 
daguerreotypi.st.  In  any  event.  .VIbert  Southworth  is 
listed  in  the  Boston  City  Directory  of  ISH.  and  of  suc- 
ceeding years,  as  a.  maker  of  Daguerreotype  Miniatures. 
It  is  barely  possible  that  he  learned  tlie  art  from  M. 
Gourand  in  18K>.  although  as  early  as  IS.'i!)  I’rofessor 
Draper  made  his  famous  daguerreoly|)e-portrait  of 
Dorothy  Catherine  Drajier.  on  the  roof  of  the  Xew 
York  Cniversity  building.  It  woiihl  be  interesting  to 
know  what  flegree  of  success  attended  the  efforts  of  M. 
(louraud  as  an  in-tructor  in  1 taguerreotyjiy.  -I'uhtor.] 

Desensitisinsi 

The  way  in  which  the  [irocess  of  desensitising  with 
phenosafranine  has  come  to  the  front,  as  a new  and 
useful  jiractice  in  negative-making,  provides  an  inter- 
esting oliject  lesson  in  the  evolution  of  photographic 
methods,  .says  The  Brifish  Jnurmil  editorially.  I'or 
desensitising,  as  a proee.s.s.  is  liy  no  means  new.  The 
literature  of  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years  contains 
many  pajiers  on  it;  and  in  that  rich,  yet  arid.  work. 
"Investigations  on  the  Theory  of  Photographic  Proc- 
esses." by  Sheppard  \ Mccs.  the  jiroperlies  of  mineral 
oxidising  sub-tanees  a-  de.-ensil i-ing-agent  - are  the 
subject  of  detailed  notice.  Ilail  Ihe-e  properties  been 
regarded  from  a different  angle,  de-en-it i-ing  a-  a 
practical  proee.--  would,  no  doubt,  have  come  ,\cars 
ago.  Pint  by  the  above  inxcstigators,  as  well  a-  by 
^ idal.  Sterry  and  other-,  the  de-en-it  i-ing  of  :in  expo-ed 
plate  wa-  eon-idered  -ohdy  in  ndation  to  the  -till  elu-ive 
liroblem  of  the  nature  of  the  latent  image.  'I'lie  eon- 
venienee  in  practical  work  of  a solution  which  jiarfiallv 
de-trfiyed  the  -en-itivene—  of  an  emul-ion  and  left 
the  latent  image  intact,  evidently  did  not  occur  to 
the-e  experimenter-,  intent  on  the  infinilidy  more 
fundamental  object . Ilie  twofold  moral  of  tin-  incident 
i-  that  the  praetiealfs'  minded  mn-l  -tndy  the  work  of 
the  -eientifir-  people  for  ])o--il)le  application-  of  it  not 
eontenqilated  by  the  latter,  who  al-o.  a-  far  a-  ]>r)--ib|c, 
-honhl  de-cribe  their  experimental  re-nIt-  in  plain 
language  whatever  teehnieall ie-  the;,-  may  admit  into 
their  di-eu-sion  of  them. 
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SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 

ADVANCED  WORKERS 


ox  THE  PORCH 


ALK'E  G.  HAU.MANN 
EXA.MPEE  OF  INTERPRETATION 


Advanced  Competition — At-Home  Portraits 
Closes  January  31,  1923 

Ai/riioccii  \vc  iruiy  enjoy  heimtiiiil  laii<lsea])e.s,  stir- 
riiin'  .si>eeil-pietiire,s  or  charming  nal  nre-.sl  ndies,  tlie 
])liologra])li  of  a man,  a woman  or  a child  wc  know, 
irsiially  arouses  onr  dccpcsl  intercsi.  In  ils  strict 
sense,  an  at-home  portrait  is  a formal  iihotographie 
study  and  it  I'ccpiii-es  mneh  artistic  and  technical  skill 
to  make  a good  one.  Furthermore,  an  at-home  por- 
trait shonid  not  In'  confused  with  an  iinloor-gcnrc. 
'I'o  he  sure,  the  di\iding  line  is  oftmi  a difficult  one  to 
determine.  llowcN'cr,  if  the  workci'  will  hear  in  mind 
that  one  is  i-athcr  formal  and  the  other  informal,  he 


will  have  a reasonahly  safe  guide.  In  a sense  they 
are  alike  in  that  they  are  made  indoors  and,  in  most 
ea.ses,  at  home.  Another  point  of  similarity  may  be 
noted  with  regard  to  the  ])osing  of  the  subject  and  the 
composition.  1 refer  to  naturalness,  simplicity  and — 
most  important  of  all — truthfulness.  There  are  other 
less  apparent  ])oints  of  similarity;  but  these  need  not 
be  deseribeil.  Excepting  the  similarities  mentioned, 
the  ditferenee  grows  greater,  the  more  thouglit  the 
eamerist  gives  the  matter.  .Vt  first  glance,  he  might 
a.ssnme  tliat  it  were  straining  a j)oint  to  find  anil 
to  exiire.ss  so  fine  a di.stinetion.  It  is  to  convince  and 
to  help  onr  readers  that  we  are  eondueting  this  compe- 
tition to  bring  out  clearly  the  difference  between  an 
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at-honie  portrait  and  an  iinloor-genrc.  It  matters 
little  whether  the  worker  is  an  amateur  or  a i)rofes- 
sional:  the  imiiortant  object  is  to  produce  an  at-home 
portrait  with  all  the  earmarks  of  professional  training. 
I k?)ow  of  several  ca.ses  where  an  at-home  portrait 
proved  to  be  all  that  a family  possessed  to  remind  them 
of  a loved  one.  For  some  rea.son.  there  are  certain 
members  of  every  family  who  simply  will  not  go  to  a 
professional  studio  to  be  photograjihed.  However, 
in  most  cases,  after  much  persuasion,  such  persons  will 
let  a member  of  the  family  or,  perhaps,  a |)rofessional. 
make  a picture  of  them  in  the  home.  ?iloreover.  it 
might  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  some  weight  to  the 
argument  that  it  is  less  bother  to  have  the  photog- 
rapher come  to  you  than  for  you  to  go  to  him. 

Now.  in  this  competition,  it  should  lie  taken  for 
granted  that  every  at-home  portrait  should  represent 
the  best  po.ssible  photograph  of  the  suliject.  First, 
liecause  of  its  value  in  the  years  to  come;  .second,  be- 
cause it  will  jirove  convincingly  whether  or  not  the 
worker  has  the  taste  and  artistic  skill  he  should  have: 
and.  third,  because  in  at-home  jiortraiture  comes  the 
test  of  one’s  knowledge  of  illumination,  exjiosure.  de- 
veloping and  printing  to  a greater  <legree  than  in  most 
other  branches  of  photography. 

Whenever  possible,  the  illumination  should  be  day- 
light. large  window  or  door  is  excellent.  In  certain 
cases,  artiheial  light  may  be  used  to  remove  or  to  .soften 
heavy  shadows.  Inasmuch  as  the  average  amateur 
worker  does  not  possess  an  artificial-light  erpiipmcnt. 
other  than  the  usual  electrical  or  gas  hou.se-illumination. 
he  will  find  that  the  intelligent  use  of  flashpowder.  or 
flash-sheets,  is  of  great  assistance.  In  certain  circum- 
stances. he  may  be  able  to  obtain  the  loan  of  a standard 
flashlamp  or  arc-lamp  from  his  dealer.  Although  arti- 
ficial illumination  may  be  of  value  as  an  accessory,  it 
should  not  be  given  preference. 

The  use  of  screens  and  reflectors  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. A sheet  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  subject — 
but  not  included  in  the  iiicture — will  reflect  light  up- 
wan!  into  the  face  of  the  sitter.  ,\lso.  a sheet  placed 
at  an  angle  to  one  side  of  the  subject  will  do  much  to 
lighten  the  face  and  to  reduce  the  intensity  of  the 
shadows.  \ large  white  cardboard  is  very  useful  to 
reflect  light  wherever  it  may  be  needed  in  the  picture. 
Photographer'  may  learn  much  from  the  motion- 
picture  director  and  cameraman  with  regard  to  methods 
of  lighting  the  face  in  all  manner  of  circumstances — 
indoor-  and  outtloor-. 

hivery  effort  should  be  made  to  use  daylight  when- 
ever it  is  pos'ible  to  rlo  so.  However,  there  are  often 
conditions  that  preclude  the  ii-e  of  daylight  and 
make  it  nece—ary  to  utili>e  artificial  illumination.  .\t 
pre-ent.  there  are  several  stamlanl  portable  portrait- 
fla-hlamps  and  arclight-er|uipment'  to  be  [irocured. 
and  very  ailmirable  re-iilt'  may  lie  obtained  without 
the  U'C  of  daylight.  However,  artificial  illumination 
i'  apt  to  lie  har>h  iinlc"  the  fihotografiher  knows 
how  to  -often  the  power  of  the  light  by  mean-  of 
screen-,  reflector-  and  the  po-ition  of  the  -iibject. 
I -ually.  screen-  are  part  of  the  original  fla-hlamj)- 
efjuifiment.  and  the-e  are  held  in  jio-ititm  by  metal 
holder-  which  are  collap-ible  and  are  extended  much 
like  a tripod. 

"ome  of  our  reader-,  e-jiecially  amateur-.  ma\-  rioubt 
their  ability  to  attempt  an  at-home  jiortrait.  Ix-t 
mea--iirethem  that  it  i-  not  Iieyond  their  jihotographic 
-kill.  The  page-  of  I'tioTfi-En  \ M \oazi\k  have  been 
filled  with  rlelightful  at-home  portrait-  made  by  ama- 
teur- erjiiipped  with  moderate-priced  hand-camera-. 
In  -ome  ca-e-.  the-e  amateur-  have  obtained  the  tem- 
porary u-e  of  profp-'ional  apparatus;  but  ihi-  ha-  l»een 


the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  In  the  jiresent  com- 
petition. it  would  be  of  distiiict  advantage  for  the 
amateur  worker  to  provide  luTn.self  with  an  outfit  that 
would  enable  him  to  express  his  artistic  skill  to  a<l\an- 
tage.  It  should  not  be  a difficult  matter  for  him  to 
obtain  a studio-stand  for  a few  days  from  his  dealer 
at  a low  rental.  If.  in  adihtion.  he  can  obtain  a view 
or  studio-camera,  .so  much  the  better.  However,  his 
own  hand-camera  fitted  with  a portrait-attaclunent 
will  enable  him  to  do  excellent  work. 

^Ve  are  especially  interested  to  have  profe.ssional 
and  .semi-])rofessionaI  photograiihers  enter  this  com- 
lictition.  In  a sen.se,  they  have  an  advantage  over  the 
average  amateur  in  that  they  already  possess  the 
necessary  c(|uipment  and  exiieriencc.  Nevertheless, 
such  an  amateur  as  Dr.  T.  \^  . Kilmer  is  an  at-home 
[lortraitist  of  uncommon  skill,  and,  to  surpass  or  even 
to  equal  him,  even  a leading  jirofessional  photograjiher 
will  lie  conqielled  to  exert  himself.  The  profe.ssional 
at-home  jKirtraitist  has  learned  much  aliout  human 
nature.  He  has  learned  how  to  manage  men,  women 
and  children  in  Ihcir  linme-s.  In  the  studio,  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  po.se  and  light  the  siller;  for  he  comes 
to  be  photographed  and  exiiects  to  be  told  what  to  do. 
In  the  home,  it  is  often  very  different.  The  jihotog- 
rapher  is  invited  to  make  pictures  in  the  environment 
and  ]iositioti  that  the  xubjirl  liimxclf  considers  .satis- 
factory. ^ cry  often,  the  at-home  iiorirailist  is  hard 
j)ut  to  convince  the  subject — diiilomatically.  of  course 
— that  a certain  jiosition  or  background  is  imiiossible. 
artistically. 

In  connection  with  this  competition,  it  is  advisable 
for  the  contributor  to  obtain  and  read  carefully  at 
least  one  elementary  book  or  booklet  on  at-home  por- 
traiture. It  is  not  necessary  to  purchase  such  a book, 
as  there  arc  some  very  helpful  brochures  that  are 
di.stributed  free  of  charge  by  the  manufacturers  of  flash- 
lamps.  Several  standard  works  on  jihotography  con- 
tain chajiters  that  will  be  very  helpful.  Thc.se  books 
may  lie  found  in  most  libraries.  The  files  of  I’iioto- 
Kim  contain  many  jiractical  and  heljiful 

articles  on  at-home  portraiture.  ,\mong  these  may 
be  mentioned  ''Home  I’ortraiture  Using  an  Ordinary 
Window",  by  Felix  Uaymer.  May.  IffOS:  "Home- 

I’ortraiture".  by  Fedora  E.  D.  lirown.  December.  I!)08; 
“Indoor  I’ortraiture  in  Dull  Weather",  by  .1,  Feat 
Miller.  .\[)ril.  1!)10;  “Some  .Notes  on  IloTne-l’ortr.ai- 
turc".  by  Katherine  H.  Stanley,  .\iiril.  lull;  "llomc- 
Fortraiture  'I'hat  I-  Different",  by  Felix  Uaymer. 
Sciitcmbcr.  FMl;  “ I lome-Forl raiture".  by  David  .1. 
Cook.  October,  lttl'2;  “.\t-llomc  Fortraiture".  by 
Katherine  llingham.  -lanuary.  I'M.'!;  " Fortrail -Fholog- 
rajiliy  for  .\mateur-".  by  .1.  (i.  .\llshou-e.  February. 
Iffitl;  “Indoor-Fortraiture".  by  Katherine  llingham. 
September.  1U14;  ;inil  “ I lomc-Fortniits  r>f  Little 
Children",  by  Katherine  llingham,  December.  FMl; 
"Fhoiogra|)hing  ('hildren".  Ociober.  1!MU. 

Those  amateur  worker-  who  have  a desire  to  enter 
the  profe-sional  rank-,  will  fiiul  Ihi-  competition  very 
valuable  a-  an  aid  to  iletermine  their  fitne.—  to  do 
,-eriou-  [lortrait-photograjihy.  'Flic  winner  of  the 
tir-t  prize  may  feel  nai-onably  -urc  that  he  ha-  t he 
((Ualification-  nece--ay\-  to  make  [)rofe--ional  photog- 
raphy a -ucce--ful  voc:ition.  Obvion-ly.  it  i-  merely 
a beginning;  but.  It)  -ay  the  le.'i-t.  it  -hoidil  -er\c  a-  an 
eneourjjgement  It)  greater  t-fft)rl  anti  It)  atlhere  -Irielly 
It)  high  technieal  anti  (trli-lic  sljtntlarti-.  N’ttne  ttf  u- 
knttw-  wh;)l  he  can  t|t)  until  a thttrttugh  le-l  i-  m:)tle  ttf 
hi-  -kill,  la-le  ;mtl  initiative,  littw  -intt  re  i-  the  t|e-ire 
It)  beettme  )t  i)t)rlr;iil-pht)tt)gr;tpher.'  The  pre-enl  t ttm- 
[letilittn  will  help  It)  an-wer  lh;it  f(ue-lit)n. 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  L.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value,  $2.50. 

Second  Prize:  Value,  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  "Miscellaneous” ; 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photo-materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer 
who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  w'ork  submitted  here  is  without  any 
practical  help  from  friend  or  professional 
expert.  Or,  in  case  of  dual  authorship,  names  of 
both  should  be  given.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect 
should  accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  2J^  x 

to  and  including  3^  x 5J4  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8x10  inches. 

4.  Prints  rejiresentiug  no  more  than  two 
different  subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and 
printed  in  any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be 
entered.  They  should  be  simply  and  tastefully 
mounted.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible, 
nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or 
entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  ber 
fore  Photo’Era  Magazine  awards  are 
announced.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  sur- 
face paper  and  sepias  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction, 
ami  should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  that 
have  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessful  prints  unll  he  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  heo  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  at  request. 

0.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era  M.agazine,  unless 
otherwi.se  recpiested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he 
may  dispo.se  of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after 
he  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name,  ad- 
dress, in.ftrnctions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  he  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclo.se 
rcturn-po.stage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent  for  2-ccnt 
stamp.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  On  account  of  the  present  high  prices  of  paper 
and  cardboard,  competitors  may  send  large  [irints 
mounted  with  narrow  margins,  but  in  every  case,  prints 
should  be  jirotected  by  strong,  stiff  boards,  or  of  a 
kind  that  bends  slightly  without  breaking.  Large 
packages  may  be  sent  by  express  (prepaid). 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  September  30,  1922 

Eirst  Prize:  Caleb  J.  Milne,  3d. 

Second  Prize:  Melvin  C.  Parrish. 

Honorable  Mention:  R.  A.  Cecchini;  Charles  Ditch- 
field;  Philip  Alehler;  Ma.sakichi  Nakamura;  Miss  Lil- 
lian E.  Newton;  James  G.  Tannahill. 


Winter  Photographic  Opportunities 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  amateur  photographers 
are  gradually  realising  that  camera-work  may  be  done 
at  any  time  of  the  year.  There  is  no  reason,  what- 
ever, that  photographic  activity  should  cease  the 
moment  snow’  flies  or  the  w’eather  becomes  cold  and 
blustery.  To  be  sure,  if  one  is  to  consider  creature- 
comfort  exclusively,  then  the  winter  with  its  cold, 
ice  and  snow  has  very  little  attraction.  However,  I 
am  ojitimistic  enough  to  believe  that  most  beginners 
and  amateur  photographers  are  intere.sted  sufficiently 
in  photography  to  brave  the  winter-weather  and  to 
continue,  without  interruption,  the  making  of  pictures 
out-of-doors  and  indoors.  If  for  no  other  reason,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  snow-photography  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  fascinating  branches  of 
the  art.  Then,  add  to  this  the  stirring  appeal  of 
wiuter-.s])orts  and  there  is  no  lack  of  urge  to  the  red- 
blooded  man  or  w’oman  wdio  really  loves  photography. 
For  that  matter,  we  might  say  that  the  summer- 
months  are  too  hot,  too  rainy  or  too  “something”  to 
make  pictures.  The  fact  remains  that  the  true  lover 
of  photography  is  up  and  about  at  every  opportunity 
throughout  the  year. 

We  should  not  have  very  great  confidence  in  the 
captain  of  a ship  who  never  .sailed  the  .sea  in  a storm. 
Neither  would  we  hold  a very  high  opinion  of  the 
cameri.st  who  never  ventured  out  unless  the  atmo.sphere 
was  clear  and  the  weather  was  warm.  The  photog- 
rajilier  whom  w'e  admire  is  the  one  who  can  make  good 
pictures  summer  and  winter,  in  fair  weather  and  foul. 
To  do  this,  we  know  that  he  has  worked  hard,  studied 
and  mastered  his  ecpiiimient.  We  like  the  man  or 
woman  who  can  "])ut  over”  a good  thing,  no  matter 
what  the  circumstances  may  be  at  the  time.  Those 
of  my  readers  who  have  neglected  to  look  the  situa- 
tion S((uarely  in  the  face,  will  do  well  to  take  stock 
of  their  own  |)hotographic  attainments  and  see  if  it 
is  not  possible  to  jnit  more  into  photography  and  thus 
get  more  pleasure  and  profit  out  of  it. 

For  example,  consider  the  number  of  new  and  ex- 
cellent pliotogra])hic  textbooks,  the  magazines,  the  an- 
nuals, the  camera-club  reports,  the  catalogs,  and  the 
other  information  that  is  to  be  had  from  many  sources. 
There  are  days  when  the  most  enthusiastic  worker 
will  find  it  impossible  to  venture  out-of-doors.  Then 
is  the  time  to  read  and  study  the  theoretical  side  of 
photography.  When  the  next  fair  day  arrives,  let  the 
cameri.st  go  out  and  jnit  into  jiractice  what  he  has 
read;  let  him  jirove  the  truth  of  the  princijiles  and 
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methods  set  down  in  books  and  catalogs.  By  .so 
doing,  the  l>eginner  or  amateur  photograidier  will  en- 
rich his  knowledge,  stimulate  his  interest  and  find 
greater  photographic  heights  to  scale.  There  are  tho.se 
who  contend  that  reading  profits  little;  that  it  is  prac- 
tical experience,  not  theory,  upon  which  the  camerist 
should  flepend  for  success.  However,  there  is  no 
question  that  most  intelligent  workers  believe  that 
thorough  reading  combiner!  with  experience  yields  better 
and  quicker  returns.  Hence,  let  the  reailer  grasp  every 
opportunity  to  read  and  to  broaden  his  knowledge  of 
technique,  art  and  pictorial  composition. 

In  this  department,  of  the  October.  issue.  I 

suggested  setting  asifle  a photograjihic  evening  each 
week.  The  idea  appears  to  have  met  with  favor,  and 
I am  referring  to  it  again  becau-e  it  seems  to  be  one 
way  to  ensure  continued  interest  during  the  months 
of  the  year  when  enlarging,  water-coloring,  lantern- 
slide  making  and  other  branche-  of  photographic  work 
may  be  done  to  advantage.  Then.  tof>.  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent time  to  exqreriment  with  different  developers, 
plates,  films  and  apparatus.  One  evening  of  care- 
ful work  may  contritiute  materially  to  success  later  on 
at  an  exhibition  or  in  a Cf)ntest.  \ photographic 
evening  at  home  is  an  opportunity  that  may  be  made 
very  enjoyable  anrl  profitable.  Let  every  ambitifuis 
cameri't  see  to  it  that  he  arranges  a phf)tographic  at- 
home.  at  least,  one  a week.  It  will  be  wortli  while. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  are  so  situated  that  they 
can  visit  an  art-muscum.  such  a-  the  Metrofifditan 
Museum  of  .\rt.  New  York  Cits,  the  Bo-ton  Museum 
of  Fine  .\rt--  or  any  one  of  a numl>er  in  our  large  cities 
or  town-,  'houhl  make  an  effort  to  do  -o.  M'hatever 
our  opinions  may  I>e  with  regard  to  the  relation  between 
art  and  photography,  the  fact  remains  that  not  one  of 
us  should  neglect  the  opportunity  to  enrich  hi-  knowl- 
edge of  the  I)eautiful  in  painting,  seulpture  and  de- 
'ign.  If  we  train  ourselve-  to  know  and  to  appreciate 
beauty,  we  shall  be  the  lietter  aide  to  include  it  in  f)ur 
own  work.  It  shouhl  lie  rememl>ercf|  that  we  cannot 
make  others  feel  that  which  we  do  nrit  feel  our-elves. 
There  mu-t  be  the  deep,  true  conviction  of  the  heart; 


otherwise,  our  efforts  Ijecome  cold  and  lifeless.  To 
know  and  to  understand  the  inspired  work  of  others 
is  to  make  po.ssible,  in  our  own  hearts,  a grasp  of  the 
fundamentals  that  govern  the  world.  In  .short,  we 
approach  a .spiritual  conception  of  all  things;  and,  by 
so  doing,  we  become  better  men  and  woi7ien,  and 
better  photogra])her.s. 

.Another  opportunity  that  might  be  mentioned  is 
the  matter  of  visiting  reliable  |)hotographic  dealers, 
getting  acquainted  with  them  and  ins])ectiug  the  latest 
and  most  improved  photographic  ajjparatus.  To  be 
sure,  it  might  not  be  po.ssible  to  purcha.se  all  the  at- 
tractive equipment  on  <lisj)lay;  but  to  know  the  stand- 
ard cameras,  lenses,  shutters,  jilates  anil  films  by  name 
is  a very  great  hel|).  Then,  too,  it  is  part  of  “our 
bu.'iness"  to  know  the  working-tools  of  the  profession. 
It  should  be  .self-evident  that  these  visits  of  inspection 
should  be  so  timed  that  the  dealer  or  salesman  is  not 
inconvenienced  or  prevented  from  waiting  iqion  such 
customers  as  wish  to  make  purcha.ses.  'I'here  are  very 
few  ilealers  or  manufacturers  who  will  not  be  glad  to 
extend  the  courtesy  of  ins|)cction.  provided  the  cam- 
erist does  not  abuse  the  privilege.  .Xeedless  |o  say. 
much  valuable  information  may  be  obtained  in  this 
manner  and  the  worker  will  lie  making  the  most  of 
another  opjiortuinty.  \ case  in  point  is  thai  of  a well- 
known  New  ^’ork  phoio-siii)])ly  dealer  who  held  an  in- 
formal manufaciurers'  exposition  rceenlly  which  was 
greatly  apjireciaied  by  his  cusiomers. 

In  conclusion,  then,  let  the  andiitious  camerist  de- 
termine without  delay  the  photographic  eoiirse  he 
wi-hes  to  pur-ue  this  winter  and  let  him  resolve  to 
keep  faith  with  hiinsclf.  There  is  no  finer  holib>-  and 
no  finer  profession  in  the  world  than  photographs 
However,  to  succeed  in  it  one  mU't  neglect  no  reason- 
able opportunity  to  'ludv.  to  cxjieriment  and  to  put 
into  praetiee  the  fundamental  jirinciplcs  of  all  -uc- 
ecs-.  In  these  motlern  d;!y-.  of  “s<ra|)ping''  ohl  ideas 
ami  building  anew,  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that 
success  may  still  be  achieved  in  the  same  f)hl-fa shioned 
way. 

.'!21 
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Selling  Artistic  Enlargements 

Editor  ok  1’hoto-Eua:  Ever  since  1 liave  snti- 
scrihecl  to  your  helpful  and  ahly  edited  inaf>azine — I 
hegan  in  190S — I liave  observed  that  many  amateurs 
are  desirous  to  sell  prints  (enlargements)  from  some  of 
their  choice  negatives  to  help  jiay  for  the  materials  used 
in  carrying  on  their  hobby.  In  order  to  make  this 
possible,  .^■ou  have  published  a series  of  articles  dealing 
with  that  matter,  by  F.  ('.  Davis,  'idu,  too,  have 
|)ointed  out  .several  easy,  jiractical  ways  showing  how 
such  workers  may  dispo.se  of  their  jiietorial  prints;  but 
the  list  of  sources  has  been  by  no  means  e.vhansteil. 

\\  hen  it  comes  to  ]iictorial  subjects  that  are  original 
and  attractive,  subjects  that  cannot  be  found  in  any 
Iiictnrc-slore,  there  is  hardly  a worker  with  a com- 
mercial instinct  who  would  not  be  willing  to  .sell  them, 
indirectly,  and  at  a good  iirolit. 

I recently  had  occasion  to  Iran.sact  .some  business 
with  my  insurance-agent.  'Phe  walls  of  his  ollice,  once 
liarc,  are  now  adorneil  with  a number  of  beamifni, 
imlarged  photograiihs,  simply  ami  tastefully  framed. 
■Vttracted  by  the  exceptional,  artistic  beauty  of  the.se 


pictures  (wood-interiors),  I began  to  ask  questions,  and 
was  told  that  they  were  left  on  sale  by  a local  amateur 
photographer.  As  the  price  of  one  of  them  (IG  x 20 
inches),  including  the  frame,  was  only  fifteen  dollars — 
the  price  I was  willing  to  pay  for  a framed  picture  at  an 
art-store,  and  to  be  u.sed  as  a wedding-present,  and  as, 
furthermore,  I was  assured  that  the  photographer  made 
it  a point  to  sell  only  one  print  from  any  one  of  his 
negatives,  thus  giving  it  an  exclusive  character — I 
bought  it  on  the  spot.  1 learned  afterwards  that  this 
picture,  a sunlit  woodland-road,  had  given  the  bride 
more  real  pleasure  than  any  of  her  many  wedding- 
pre.sents.  A relative  of  the  bride  was  so  taken  with  the 
picture,  that  she  tried  to  buy  a duplicate — a replica, 
you  would  call  it — but  without  success!  She  selected 
another  subject,  but  greater  in  size  and  price,  obtaining 
it  from  only  one  source — my  insurance-agent,  who, 
having  a large  clientele,  averages  six  sales  a week!  As 
soon  as  one  picture  is  taken  off  the  wall,  it  is  replaced 
by  another  in  a few  days.  Each  buyer,  however,  is 
obliged  to  take  the  picture  as  it  hangs  on  the  wall — no 
packing,  no  messenger,  and  no  express.  In  this  way, 
lie  is  saved  the  msual  trouble  of  the  picture-dealer,  and 
the  commercial  element  is  minimi.sed. 

Now,  this  is  a good,  practical  hint  for  those  to  whom 
it  may  appeal,  and  can  be  added  to  those  which  appeared 
in  Photo-Er.\  M.\g.\zine,  of  late.  Moreover,  what 
one  insurance-broker  can  do,  is  easy  for  another  to 
imitate — unless  he  is  above  making  a few  honest  dollars 
on  the  side.  It  is  very  little  trouble  to  him.  He  merely 
takes  the  picture  down  and  the  customer  or  client 
takes  it  away.  Another  picture  automatically  takes  its 
place  within  forty-eight  hours  or  so.  Lastly,  w'hy 
shouldn't  an  artistic  side-line,  like  this,  appeal  to  the 
real-estate  agent.^  I thank  you.  W.  M.  S. 


Blundering  Again 

It  is  hard  to  exjilain  how  it  is  that  whenever  the 
daily  papers  make  any  reference  to  photography,  that 
reference  is  invariably  fatuous  and  inaccurate,  says 
The  Amateur  Photoj/rapher  editorially.  Last  w'eek  The 
Erenimj  News  included  among  its  photographs  of  a 
imlilic  ceremony  one  in  which  the  body  of  the  chief 
official  pre.sent  appeared  semi-transparent,  owing  to 
movement  or  double  exposure,  rejiroduced  it  as  “very 
remarkable,"  and  added  that  another  of  its  photog- 
raphers got  the  same  eti’ect.  Why  a form  of  defect 
which  almost  every  photographer  exiieriences  should 
be  "very  remarkable"  we  do  not  know.  The  Mancheder 
Guardian  is  a paper  of  a very  dilferent  stamp;  but  it, 
too,  in  its  way  has  been  blundering  about  photography. 
In  a leading  article  on  "The  Camera  as  Judge,”  it 
discus.ses  the  use  of  photography  to  iihotograph  the 
finish  of  a race,  and  points  out  that  it  is  impracticable 
because  "the  camera  is  a first-rate  distorter"  and  "one 
of  the  most  specious  liars  among  instruments.”  The 
article  bears  evidence  throughout  that  the  writer  knows 
nothing  of  the  subject  on  which  he  di.scour.ses  so  glibly; 
lie  does  not  know  that  it  is  not  the  camera  but  its 
misuse  that  is  responsible  for  any  inaccuracy,  that  noth- 
ing would  be  easier  than  to  construct  a camera  which 
would  show  at  the  precise  moment  when  the  exiiosure 
was  made,  the  e.xact  relative  position  of  every  part 
of  each  coidestant  in  its  helil  of  view,  and  that  the 
reason  why  photography  has  not  been  more  u.sed  for 
race-recording  is  merely  that  it  is  an  unnecessary 
elaboration.  The  movements  of  horses  or  of  men  are 
slow  enough  for  the  unaided  eye  to  observe  them;  but 
if  they  were  not,  then  the  camera  would  become  a 
necessity.  Nor  would  anyone  think  of  (juestioning  the 
absolute  accuracy  and  impartiality  of  its  record. 
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Diapositive  Plates  in  Warm  Tones 

Prof.  X.vmias  report.s  in  11  Progresso  Fotografico 
that  the  following  glycin-fornuila  gives  very  warm 
tones  in  developing  iliapositives: 

Glyein .5  grammes  77  grains 

Sodium  sul]ihite  (cryst.).  . . grammes  "200  grains 

Potas.'ium  bromide  1 : 10 
and  boric  acid  1 : .5  mixed 

in  equal  parts 31  ccm.  3.5  minims 

Water 270  ccm.  10  ounces 


Metol-hydroquinone  also  gives  beautifid  tones  with 
a retarding  solution,  preferably  by  the  following 
formula: 


Metol 

Water 

Ilydroquinone 

Sodium  sulphite 

Sodium  carbonate  (dry) 
Potassium  bromide 


1..5  grammes  22  grains 
1.000  ccm.  3.5  ounces 

7 grammes  ]/i  ounce 
00  grammes  2)4  ounces 
30  grammes  1 ounce 
2 grammes  30  grains 


Rdardcr 


Sol. 

.\mmonium  bicarbo- 
nate  10  grammes 

.\mmonium  bromide.  10  grammes 

Water 100  ccm. 

Sol  B: 

Sodium  hyposulphite  . . 10  grammes 

Water 100  ccm. 


1.50  grains 
1.50  grains 
^]/2  ounces 

1.50  grains 
S}/2  ounces 


By  protracting  the  exposure  and  changing  the 
proportions  of  the  mixture  as  shown  in  the  following 
table  various  tones  can  be  produced: 

Warm  black:  exp.  twice  normal:  7 pts.  developer.  pt. 
sol.  A. 

Sepia:  exp.  3)^  times  normal;  0)2  pts.  devel..  1)4  pt®- 
sol.  A. 

Brown;  exT).  3 times  normal:  0)2  pts.  devel..  Y2  part, 
sol.  A. 

Warm  brown:  ex-p.  .5  times  normal:  0 pts.  devel..  1 part 
.\.  1 part  B. 

Purple;  exp.  10  times  normal;  .5)2  P''-  devel..  3)2  pts. 
A.  I 2 part  B. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  tone  will  vary  .somewhat 
with  different  emuNions. 


Reduction  with  Persulphate 

It  has  long  l>ern  known  that  a solution  of  ammonium 
persulphate  will  reduce  a negative  in  a manner  al- 
together different  from  that  in  which  the  ferricyanide 
anci  hypo-reducer  work",  .\ccording  to  1 hr  AmnirnT 
Phrilngraphrr  this  last  seems  to  clear  off  the  deposit 
equally  from  dense  and  les"  dense  parts,  with  the  result 
that  the  delicate  detail"  in  the  shadow-parts  are  eaten 
away  l>efore  the  highlights  have  lieen  appreciably 
lightened.  It  is  therefore  unsuitable  a"  a reducer  for 
overdeveloped  negatives;  its  artion  making  them  ac- 


tually appear  harder  than  before.  With  por.sulphate, 
however,  this  does  not  take  place.  The  iccrsulphate 
seems  to  act  lU'oportionately  to  the  c|uantity  of  deposit 
jcresent,  taking  comiiaratively  little  olf  the  thin  jcarts, 
and  a good  deal  off  the  dense  parts.  Its  action,  there- 
fore, is  to  undo  the  work  done  by  the  developer;  so 
that  it  forms  a very  effective  remedy  for  overdevelo])- 
ment.  It  has  not  been  used  as  much  as  it  might,  how- 
ever, because  its  action  was  not  always  very  regular; 
and  to  judge  from  a recent  communication  by  Dr. 
Iligson  to  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  this  may  be 
due  to  chlorides  in  the  water  used  to  dissolve  it.  or  left 
in  the  gelatine  of  the  negative  itself  by  the  washing 
water.  Almost  all  water,  except  distilled  water,  will  be 
found  to  contain  chlorides.  If  the  negative  is  givcTi  a 
icreliminary  soaking  in  distilled  water,  and  this  is  also 
used  to  make  up  the  solution  of  persulphate,  one  might 
ex])ect  regularity  of  action.  We  do  not  favor  the  use 
of  any  .solution  which  involves  re-wetting  ii  negative, 
when  once  it  has  been  dried;  there  must  always  be 
some  degree  of  risk  about  it.  But  there  are  oceasions 
when  it  may  be  nece.ssary.  and  this  is  one  of  them. 
The  reduction  is  carried  out,  as  is  well  known,  by  a 
freshly  [)repared  solution  of  ammonium  ])er.sul])hate  of 
a strength  of,  let  us  say,  10  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water. 
When  it  has  gone  as  far  as  is  thought  desirable,  the 
negative  is  i)laced  for  a minute  or  two  in  a.  weak  bath 
of  .sodium  sulidiite  (2  per  cent.),  washed,  and  dried. 


To  Preserve  Amidol  Developers 

Ix  a series  of  experiments  with  amidol  developers 
T.  .1.  Bunel  has  found  that  lactic  acid  has  the  property 
of  retarding  considerably  the  oxidation  of  the.se  develop- 
itig-solutions  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  Kqiial 
quantities  f)f  the  following  solutions  were  [)laced  uiuh-r 
observation  in  glas.ses;  I.  water  100  cem..  .sodium 
suli)hite  (dry)  3 grammes,  amidol  0..5  gramme;  to  this 
was  added  1 per  cent,  of  lactic  acid  (official  solution, 
density  1.21);  II.  the  same  developing-solul ion  with 
the  addition  of  0..5  per  cent,  of  lactic  acid:  III.  with  the 
addition  of  0.1  |)cr  cent,  of  lactic  acid;  l\'.  the  same 
amidf)l  solution  without  lactic  acid.  Developers  I. 
and  II.  discolored  very  slowly  when  expos(>d  to  the  air. 
even  for  several  days;  develr>i)er  l\',,  mi  the  other  hand, 
very  soon  became  of  a dark-brown  color.  No.  III. 
discolored  uniforml.v.  but  quite  slowly. 

The  iire-ence  of  this  small  (|uantity  of  lactic  aci<l 
did  not  affeit  the  developing-power  of  the  .solution 
in  the  least.  For  a good-keeping  amidol  developer  the 
following  formula  was  fouml  to  be  specially  reemu- 
mendable: 

Water 1 liter  .32  ounce- 

Sodium  sulphite  fdryj tin  grammes  1 ounce 

.\mido! .5  granmic-  7.5  grain- 

Lactic  acid  sp.  gr.  1.21  1.  . . .5  ccm.  S.5  minims 

In  half-filled  bottle-,  corked  but  ojicncd  from  time 
to  time  for  u-c.  I hi-  devcioiier  in  -even  week-  look- 
only  a slight  di-ct)loration  -imilar  to  rhamiiagnc. 
.\n  incrca-c  of  the  lactic  acid  g.-n  c tio  ads  aiitagc. 

liiilhtii}  (h  In  Sn'if'lr  J'hn'ogrn /ihir/iir  prnnrniyr. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 


LOWKY  HALL 


AOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INA'ITED 


W.  M.  POWERS 


Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism  (not  over  150  words) 
before  the  last  day  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from 
vs  a three-month  sn  bscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

The  wi  nniny  criticism,  in  our  ojnnion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  should  be  helpful  and  courteous. 

'Phis  ])itTure  is  so  good  that  one  wishes  tliat  there 
were  more  of  it  and  tliat  it  were  luTter  done.  Barring 
eerlain  defecls,  it  is  sini))le,  (|niel  and  effective  in  its 
main  idea.  The  backgronnd  is  natural  and  liarmoni- 
OMS.  'Phe  nnmher  of  pleasing  vertical  line.s — not  at  all 
geometrical — lend  an  air  of  dignity  winch  adds  to  its 
charm.  'Po  one  familiar  with  woods,  the  whole  scene 
is  delightfni.  However,  the  mind  of  the  beholder  is 
nnsatisfied  with  the  jiarl  of  the  bridge  only.  'Phere  is 
a sense  of  incom])leteness,  and  one  asks  instinctively: 
Where  is  the  rest  of  the  bridge?  Do  normal,  every- 
day bridges  have  only  one  aiiproach? 

"Phe  backgronnd  is  dense  fore.st — why  so  light  in 
tone?  Whence  comes  that  mist  or  dust  in  the  back- 
gronnd which  is  not  visible  in  the  foreground?  Clearly 
it  is  not  mist,  and  if  it  is  dust,  what  is  there  in  the  snr- 
ronndings  to  suggest  dost?  "Phe  highest  light  is  the 
lloor  of  the  bridge — naturally.  "Phe  deepest  slnolow 
is  miller  the  bridge — quite  properly.  But  why  doesn't 
the  deep  forest  in  the  backgronnd  cast  deep  shadows? 


"Phe  ilata  say  at  pyc.  Nevertheless,  the  pic- 

ture is  clearly  a case  of  overe.xposure.  flattening  down 
the  gradations,  falsifying  jiictorial  values  in  light  and 
shadow.  Either  the  artist's  shutter  was  wrongly 
marked  or  he  had  a marvelously  fast  plate! 

E.  L.  C.  Morse. 

Mu.  Smith's  presentation  of  “A  Rural  Bridge”  is 
pleasing  indeed.  "Phere  is  something  inviting  about 
it — an  urge  to  climb  up  the  bank  and  onto  the  bridge. 
"Phe  light  tones  of  the  grou])  of  trees  at  the  left  are 
an  effective  balance  to  the  white  roadbed,  altliough 
this  particular  bit  of  natural  lieauty  being  included  de- 
tracts from  the  bridge  as  the  center  of  interest.  By 
eliminating  this  groui)  of  trees  and  slightly  reducing 
the  roadbed-tone,  on  the  negative,  the  bridge  alone 
would  produce  a truly  attractive  jiicture.  "Phe  dark- 
ness under  the  bridge  is  natural,  and  a longer  exjiosure 
to  iwmetrate  this  would  also  lend  an  undesirable  [iroini- 
nence  to  the  picturesque  distance.  By  making  the 
e.xposiire  at  some  other  time  of  day,  a more  accurate 
))resentation  of  shadowed  foundation  and  water,  now 
lost  in  darkness,  could  jirobably  liave  been  obtained. 
However,  accuracy  is  not  considered  by  everyone  as 
artistry. 

Edith  A.  McCraa'. 
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THE  PICTURE  CRITICISED  THIS  MONTH 


Mr.  Smith  has  niade  a very  ailmirahle  i>ictiire  in 
his  “Rural  Hridpe".  However.  I .should  never  use  the 
enlarging-paper  lie  did.  for  a contest-picture.  There 
are  other  grades  and  makes  which  have  greater  tonal 
value.s  and  are  better  for  such  a iiurpose.  I always 
test  a picture  by  leaving  it  in  a conspicuous  place  for 
a week:  and.  if  it  looks  as  good  to  me  at  the  end  of  the 
week  as  it  did  at  the  beginning.  I consider  that  it  is 
at  least  passable.  If  Mr.  Smith's  picture  were  sub- 
jected to  that  test.  I fear  that  I should  weary  of  the 
cold  tones,  the  numerous  unbroken  vertical  lines  and 
the  dark  railing  running  the  whole  length  of  the  jiic- 
ture — nearly  cutting  it  in  two.  These  latter  difficulties 
might  lie  overcome  by  trimming  about  an  inch  from 
the  top:  the  former  by  softer  printing.  The  trees  at 
the  left  vie  with  the  bridge  in  holding  the  interest: 
and.  if  the  whole  left  side  of  the  jiicture  had  been  made 
darker  it  would  tend  to  halt  one's  eyes  from  literally 
rolling  out  of  the  picture.  I think  that  Viy  enlarging 
through  a soft-focus  lens  and  trimming,  this  would 
turn  out  to  t>e  a lieautiful  little  picture. 

t).  S.  Sawn. 


Mr.  -■'MITh's  picture  of  the  rural  bridee  on  the 
whole  is  pleasing,  yet  a viewpoint  several  feet  higher 
and  a little  to  the  left  woiihl  have  improved  the  appear- 
ance of  the  bridge  and  road.  The  trroup  of  trees  at 
the  edire  of  the  water,  in  the  left  of  the  picture,  draws 
the  eye  away  from  the  bridge.  However,  by  trim- 
ming. say.  seven-eiehths  of  an  inch  frf>m  the  left  side, 
they  are  eliminated,  and  the  compositif)n  of  the  picture 
is  somewhat  improved.  The  nearly  horizontal  line  of 
the  railing  cuts  the  picture  in  two.  and  this  fletracts 
somewhat:  but  the  higher  view7>oint.  fir-t  si][f(;ested. 
would  improve  this  part  of  the  composition. 


.Vlthongh  I do  not  know  what  the  view  would  be 
if  made  on  the  same  side  of  the  lirook — but  from  the 
other  side  of  the  road  there  is  a po.ssil)ility  that  with 
the  sun  more  nearly  behind  the  camera  there  would  be 
more  detail  in  the  water  under  the  bridge,  instead  of 
the  dense  shadow  that  now  is  present.  I’erhaps  that 
would  improve  the  effect  of  the  picture  on  the  beholder, 
for  1 know  that  there  arc  some  very  interesting  light- 
an<l-shade  effects  under  these  rural  bridges  at  certain 
times  of  the  day. 

.V.  L.  0\ERTON. 

IUr.  Smith  is  to  be  commended  for  his  effort  to  make 
a [licture  of  common-iilace  material — a subject  which, 
without  its  environment,  would  not  aiijical  to  the 
camerist.  .\s  a record,  it  would  hardly  be  worthwhile 
and.  as  it  is  evidently  an  attempt  at  the  |)ictorial.  it 
must  be  judged  from  that  staudi>oint. 

The  picture  has  fiiu’  lone-gradations:  bul  the  general 
effect  is  one  of  ffaincss  due  to  mid-day  lighting,  as 
shown  by  the  slunlows  on  the  posts  which  support  the 
railing  over  the  liridge  and  by  the  density  of  the 
shadows  miller  the  bridge,  lacking  desired  luminosity. 

The  view-])oint  is  too  near,  causing  a distorted  per- 
spective of  the  bridge  and  its  abutments,  and  should 
be  lower,  thus  diminishing  or.  belter,  eliminating  the 
mass  of  highlight  on  the  bridge-floor. 

(x-tfer  picture  would  have  been  obtained  at  a time 
of  the  year  when  leases  ssere  on.  thus  concealing  the 
many  Iraight  lines  of  tree-trunks  and  the  highlights  at 
the  top.  the  interlacing  branches  and  the  innumerable 
stems  in  the  foreground  and  around  the  bridge  which 
mrs-s  up  the  picture  considerably. 

The  bridge  itself  is  loo  near  the  -ide  and  runs  out  of 
nil  Piif/r 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


The  views  wliich  accompany  Mr.  Riley's  eulogy  of 
the  New  England  State  of  New  Hampshire  as  a center 
for  winter-sports,  including  photography,  are  self- 
explanatory.  They  present  attractive  camera-material 
in  a straightforward  manner;  yet,  this  .same  material 
will  lend  itself  readily  to  the  treatment  of  other  inter- 
preters  whatever  their  .style  may  he.  In  his  rather 
l)rief  article,  the  author  has  not  led  his  reader  into  the 
wihler  sections  of  the  Granite  State;  hut  these  have 
heen  referred  to  hy  other  writers  in  the  jjast  and  are 
therefore  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers.  The  way, 
however,  is  shown  liow  subjects  of  ordinary  interest 
may  l>e  ])re.sented  to  admirahle  advantage  hy  utilising 
favoring  conditions  of  sunlight;  ami  here  the  idiotog- 
rapher  displays  the  results  of  careful  ohservation  and  the 
study  of  spacing,  halance  and  ])erspective  which  :ire  .so 
necessary  to  the  succe.ss  of  an  artistic  photograph  of  a 
winter-.scene.  Data  are  contained  in  the  writer’s 
article. 

Conspicious  among  many  indoor-activities  with  the 
camera  are  children's  pictures.  A ilelightfnl  exani])le  of 
this  kind  of  work  is  Frank  I.  I’eckham’s  “The  First  Ees- 
son”.  page  StKi.  The  critical  olrserver,  no  douht,  would 
like  to  see  a little  more  margin  at  the  top,  a ])illow  lower 
in  tone  at  the  right  and  the  removal  of  the  ])atch  of  sun- 
shine on  the  floor  in  the  .same  locality.  To  this  imjjlied 
desire,  the  artist  will  ])rohahly  as.sent.  The  technique 
of  this  engaging  scene  is  cpiite  adeipiate,  the  modeling- 
in  the  child’s  dre.ss  heing  s])ecially  good.  The  original 
print  received  llonorahle  Mention  in  the  “('hihl- 
Studies’’  competition  la.st  June.  Data;  March  ti;  4 p.m.; 
hright  light;  Tnrner-Reich  Anastigmat  F,  (i.8,  series 
II,  No.  4;  at  sto])  F/().S;  1 .second;  Hammer  D.C.;  i>yro; 
|>rint.  Profe.ssional  C.vko. 

The  pictorial  iiossihilities  in  the  Arnold  Arl)oretum, 
Jamaica.  Plain  District,  Boston,  are  com  incingly  dem- 
onstrated hy  Allen  H.  Bent,  pages  ‘•2!)8,  Hit!)  and  flOl, 
'I'his  heanty-S])ot  of  the  Huh,  so  admirahly  described 
hy  Mr.  Bent,  an  official  of  the  Bussey  Institution,  of 
which  the  Arboretum  is  the  park,  prc.sents  rare  jjictorial 
effects  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  hut  has  not  yet  heen 
exploite<l  hy  the  cameri.st.  However,  after  Mr.  Bent’s 
exlianstively  de.scrihed  and  delightfully  illustrated 
article  in  this  i.ssue  of  Puoto-Fk.\  shall  have  Ijeen 
enjoyed  hy  camera-u.sers,  the  Arnold  Arboretum  will 
undoiihteilly  become  a strong  magnet  of  ])hoto-i)icto- 
rialists  from  near  and  far. 

How  to  convert  a daylight  marine  into  one  of  night 
is  told  with  i)rai.seworlhy  clearness  and  success  by  that 
master-technician,  F.  M.  Barker.  N<j  greater  ]>icto- 
rial  contrast  between  two  i)ictnres  of  virtually  the  same 
subject,  than  tho.se  so  ett'ectively  disjdayed  on  ]>ages 
titltj  and  .‘!04,  could  he  imagiiu-d.  In  the  light  of  friemlly 
compari.son,  if  would  he  diflicnlt  to  decide  which  to 
admire  the  more,  IMr.  Barker’s  brilliant  artistic  ability 
or  his  generosity  in  la'vealing  to  the  reading  public  his 
own  and  extremely  clever  modus  operaudi.  Whatever 
data  m;iy  he  desired  will  he  found  in  Mr.  Barker’s 
comi)rehensive  article.  The  .sense  pf  hignc.ss,  freedom 
and  distance  is  superbly  expressed  Iti  the  daylight 
scene;  whereas  the  solemn  and  majestic  beauty  of  the 
moonlight-view  phnig(“s  the  beholder  suddenly  into 
a .serious,  profoundly  meditative  mood.  The  latter 


jjictnre.  with  its  .sombre  tones,  dominated  by  a pictur- 
esque, glorious  moonlit  sky,  will  doubtle.ss  find  a larger 
number  of  admirers  than  its  sunny  and  more  cheerful 
com])anion.  As  examples  in  the  art  of  picture-making, 
both  i)ictures  are  i>rijliantly  successful. 

The  cresent-shaix'd  design  of  F.  P.  Tinkham’s  wood- 
land-stream, page  .‘307,  with  its  beautifully  rendered 
perspective,  fills  the  eye  with  delight.  If  the  artist,  in 
making  another  ])rint  of  this  charming  subject,  were 
to  retard  the  deep  shadows  in  the  tree-branches,  as  they 
aj)j)roach  the  ui)|)er  margin,  he  would  avoid  a tend- 
ency toward  top-lieaviness  and  thus  impart  a greater 
degree  of  security  and  balance  to  his  picture. 

Data;  August;  o p.m.;  bright  sunlight;  8x  10  Seneca 
view-camera;  P2^-inch  Rapid  Convertible;  stop, 
F 'Ki;  quick  bullt-exposure.  8 x 10  Cramer  Inst.  Iso; 
M.(J.;  print,  Artura  Iris  C. 

More  ex])ressive,  if  not  more  convincing,  than  the 
conventional  poem  or  editorial,  is  Mrs.  Cassidy’s  in- 
terpretation of  the  true  .spirit  of  Clu-istmas,  page 
309  and  the  front-cover.  The  beautiful  spirit  of  giving 
to  tho.se  who  are  needy  and  deserving  is  the  theme  of 
the  artist’s  |>resent  pictorial  effort.  The  two  girls  are 
the  recipients  of  their  host’s  generosity. 

Mrs.  Ca.ssidy  is  uniformly  felicitous  in  her  artistic 
conceptions,  and  a mistress  in  the  expression  of  emotional 
(jualities  and  the  application  of  the  rules  of  art.  Her 
pre.sent  i)icture  is  proof  of  this  statement. 

Data;  December;  1.30  p.m.;  sunlight  from  bay  window 
in  dining-room  and  electric  light  from  ceiling;  5x7 
Anto  Graflex;  83<i-inch  Goerz  Dagor;  at  full  opening; 
Standard  Orthonon;  tank — Eastman  Developing  R)w- 
ders;  print.  Wellington  Chamois;  enlarged  from  central 
part  of  5 X 7 negative. 

As  the  terms,  “photographers’  Mecca”  and  “am- 
ateurs’ paradise”,  have  been  greatly  overworked,  and 
deserve  a much-needed  rest,  I will  simply  say  that  the 
famous  little  town  of  Rothenburg,  in  Bavaria,  offers 
more  quaint  and  artistically  fascinating  picture-material 
than  almost  any  city  in  central  Europe.  To  be  sure, 
it  is  e.s.sentially  architectural,  repre.senting,  as  it  does, 
three  ancient  periods  of  construction — the  Xth  cen- 
tury or  earlier,  the  XII Ith  and  the  XVth  centuries. 
On  mv  first  visit  to  Rothenburg  in  1903,  I carried  no 
camera.  This  oversight  induced  me  to  revisit  the  old 
town,  in  1909,  when  I spent  a whole  week,  exploring, 
admiring,  i)hotographing.  I was  favored  with  ideal 
weather  and  took  my  time  in  selecting  the  choicest  bits 
of  the  town’s  great  wealth  of  ])ictorial  subjects.  The 
results  of  this  eminently  successful  visit  have  been 
recorded  by  wor<l  and  ])icture  in  Puoto-Eua  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1910.  It  ma,v  be  well  that  that  article,  with  its 
numerous  illustrations,  was  published;  for  the,  to  me, 
ju-iceless  negatives  and  ])rints  have  mysteriously  dis- 


appeared. 

But  to  interi)ret  the  true  spirit  of  Rothenburg  in  a 
masterful  manner  was  left  to  that  gifted  camerist.  Dr. 
Adolf  F.vermann.  Living  in  Munich,  but  a short 
distance  from  the  ancient  city  above  the  little  stream 
called  the  Tauber,  Dr.  Fyermann  made  it  one  of  his 
favorite  diversions  to  visit  the  jdace  and  make  his  own 
.souxenirs.  One  of  the.se  characteristic  impressions — 
a iiea.sant-woman  xvith  a wheelbarrow — a]>pears  on 


page  How  well  and  how  elfeetively  has  the  artist 

placed  the  figure  in  his  picture  I 

Data : May; !)  a.m.:  sun  facing  camera;  Linhof  camera 
(()..>  X 0cm.):  Dr.  .''table  Poly]ilastigmat;  focal  length. 
1.0. .5  cm.;  stop.  F (!..‘l;  1 .>()  .second;  dryplate;  Frcnz- 
katechin;  print,  self-prepared  drawing-paper  (gum- 
print). 

Since  writing  the  above,  news  has  reached  this 
country  of  a disastrous  fire  which  wiped  out  a consider- 
able part  of  Rothenburg.  .\.mong  the  los.ses  were  the 
ancient  costumes  worn  by  participants  in  the  town's 
annual  historical  pageant,  made  familiar  by  j)icture 
postcards  of  which  nearly  every  visitor  including  my- 
•self  has  procured  a collection.  If  rebuilt,  the  destroyed 
.section  will  he  strictly  in  harmony  with  the  ancient, 
prevailing  styles  of  architecture. 

Advanced  Workers'  Competition 

The  "Parks"  competition  was  a disappointment — 
not  in  the  number  of  entries,  but  in  the  character  of 
the  subjects.  Hence,  no  first  prize  was  awarded.  The 
Irest  picture  in  these  competitions  does  not  always 
repre.sent  a high  standard  in  thematic  originality  and 
artistic  inteqiretation. 

-Alexander  iMurray  deserves  credit  for  choosing 
obviously  winter-weather,  and  not  a conventional 
summer-day.  in  order  to  portray  the  attractive  charac- 
ter of  Boston's  Park  System.  I’age  31.5.  By  the  way. 
Mr.  Murray's  picture  was  made  in  close  proximity  to 
the  Arnold  Arboretum  described  and  pictured  else- 
where in  this  issue.  IVhile  showing  good  judgment 
in  having  the  smaller  of  the  two  figures  ai)pear  on  the 
outside,  the  artist  may  be  interested  to  know  that  a 
member  of  the  jury  would  like  to  have  seen  a portion 
of  the  foregrounrl  corresponding  to  one  inch  in  the 
reproduction  trimmed  off.  so  as  to  lower  the  position  of 
the  equestrians  and  not  divide  the  picture  into  two 
erjual  parts.  The  play  of  sunlight  on  the  path  and  the 
fine  atmospheric  quality  are  outstanrling  features  of 
this  attractive  winter-scene. 

Data;  Metropolitan  Park  System.  Boston;  .January; 
-2.30  P.M.;  britrht  sunlight;  Vest-l’ocket  Kodakfl-j^x 
2' 2,1 ; .3-inch  Meniscus;  stop.  Xo.  2;  1 2.5  second;  East- 
man X.  C.  film;  .\midol;  enlarged  on  Defender  Velours 
Black. 

“Xonvay  Pines",  a section  of  Bemidji  T’ark  in  Min- 
nesota. page  .310.  is  a delightful  characterization  of  a 
wood-interior  and  one  of  the  best  things  from  the 
portfolio  of  Beatrice  Bell.  The  sunlit  road  has  been 
managed  with  artistic  di-cretion  bv  this  capable  and 
versatile  pictorialist.  and  demonstrates  conclusively 
that  a well-constructed  foregToun<l  is  f)ften  the  making 
of  a picture. 

Data:  September;  11  Graflex;  Smith  Semi- 

.\chromatic  Dotiblet:  stop.  F 8:  1 10  seconrl;  8x10 
.\zo  print. 

Beginners’  Competition 

Ix  “.\ugust-Shadows".  page  321.  a camerist  rjf 
limited  experience  demonstrates  a new  sincere  ap- 
preciation r>f  what  cf)nstitutes  a -ubject  of  pictorial 
beauty.  It  is  easy  to  -ce  that  without  the  pres<mt 
shadows  which  fall  upon  it.  the  white-painted  hou-e 
would  present  but  little  arti-tic  intere-t.  Viewed 
critically,  the  picture,  already  a subject  worthy  of  an 
artist's  serious  consideration,  needs  but  light  chmd' 
added  to  the  empt.v.  mf)notonous  slcy.  and  a lowering 
in  tone  of  the  white  surface  of  the  adjoining  domicile 
in  order  to  l>e  regarderl  as  a faultless,  arti-tic  effort. 

Data:  .\ugiist  20.  1022;  bright  sunlight;  1..30  ivm.; 


3.\  Kodak  (postcard-.size):  stop,  I'.S.  S;  1 2,5  .second: 
Eastman  X.C.  Film:  pvro,  tank;  8 x II)  enl.  on  P.IM.C. 
Xo.  0,  Double  Weight! 

“Hel]ung  Mother",  page  ,322.  .seems  to  indicate  that 
its  author  has  an  inter[U'etative  aliility  that  de.serves  to 
be  encouraged  and  directed.  The  child  ai)])ears  to  l)c 
pausing  in  its  laudable  work,  although  a cynic  might  be 
temjtted  to  remark  that  the  contem])lated  action  is 
not  entirely  spontaneous;  that  Gloria  is  about  to  obey 
her  mother's  gentle  hint  to  sweep  the  front-iloor  step. 
.V  lack  of  clearness  in  the  definition  prevents  the  (.ob- 
server from  discovering  the  child's  facial  exioression. 
It  wovdd  be  interesting  to  know  (iloria's  mood  at  the 
present  moment.  Here's  hojoing  that  she  is  a helpfid. 
oloedient  little  girl  and  that  the  .steji  will  .soon  be  swe])t 
clean! 

Data:  .lime:  11  .\.m.;  bright  light;  3.\  Premo: 
inch  Eastern  .\na.stigmat ; stop.  F (i.,3;  1 2.5  second; 
Kodak  Film  I’ack;  Duratol  for  films  and  paper;  print, 
Artura  Carbon  Black  Studio  Sjoecial. 


Example  of  Interpretation 

The  maker  of  ])ictures  for  the  "Portraits"  competi- 
tion is  likely  to  encounter  a number  of  difficulties. 
One  of  the  chief  of  the.se  is  the  management  of  the 
light  in  order  to  ju'oduce  good  modeling  and  a jileasing 
likeness.  The  examide  worthy  of  .study  and  emida- 
tion.  b.v  .Mice  G.  Baumann,  page  318,  .shows  how  an 
adefiuate  degree  of  diffusion  of  the  light  may  be  ob- 
tained. as  it  filters  through  the  vine. 

good  way  for  the  inexperienced  worker  is  to 
practi.se  on  a plaster-cast  of  a laist,  preferably  of  a 
woman  or  a beardless  man.  The  kind  that  is  tinted 
(ecru  shade)  is  eminently  suited  to  the.se  experiments. 
.\fter  a fair  degree  of  proficienev  in  lighting  has  been 
acquired,  the  student  may  make  sittings  of  living 
models,  and  apply  the  lessons  he  has  learned  in  con- 
nection with  the  plaster-cast.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
worker  has  kept  a record  of  his  successfid  experiments, 
so  as  to  ]>roceed  intelligentl.v  with  his  serious  sittings. 

Data:  iMade  at  11  .x.m.;  bright  sunlight:  1x5 

Graflex  camera;  .seven-inch  Wollensak  Verito  F/4;  stoj), 
F 8;  exposure,  1 10  second;  ])late.  .5x7  Seed  27;  pyro; 
print.  Gev.'iert  Ortobrome.  from  which  a 7 x !)-inch 
bromide  enlargement  was  made. 


Our  Contributing  Critics 

The  view  of  a building  in  a landsca|)c-set1  ing.  by 
M . M.  Powers,  page  .32-1.  is  open  to  public  criticism. 
Data:  Lowry  Hall.  Kent  State  Xormal  College.  Kent. 
Ohio:  .\ugust;  3 I’.xi.:  I)right  sun;  5x7  Premo  fitted 
with  Symmetrical  lens:  sto]).  I'.S.  12S;  1 second;  Seed 
(rraflex  00;  Elon-Hydro;  print.  ,\zo  Xo.  2. 


At  the  Optician ’,s 

“I  w.wT  to  look  at  a j)air  of  eyeglas-e>."  said  the 
.voung  woman  with  a delcrminc'l  air. 

‘‘Yes,  madam.  " said  the  optician, 

‘‘While  visiting  in  the  country  I made  a very  jaiinfid 
blnn'ler  which  I never  want  to  rc[>eat." 

"Indeed!  Mi-took  a .'trant'cr  for  an  ac(|naintancc. 
perhaps?" 

‘‘Xo.  not  exactly  that.  I mistook  a bu7nblc-l)ee  for 
a blacklaerry." 
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Our  Contributing  Critics 

{Continm’d  from  Page  325) 

the  picture.  It  .slioTild  be  placed  nearer  the  center,  and 
be  diininislied  in  size. 

Stop  F/h  was  too  large,  and  attempting  to  balance 
matters  by  focusing  on  the  farther  abutment  was  wrong. 
A smaller  stop,  and  more  time — as  the  camera  was  on 
the  shadow-side — with  the  u.se  of  a .soft-focus  lens  would 
have  given  a better  effect. 

J.  W.  Adair,  M.l), 


A'e  Criticism  Editor  made  bold  to  say  that  we 
readers  would  find  it  difficult  to  discover  anything 
.seriou.sly  wrong  with  “A  Rural  Rridge”.  Compared 
with  previous  pictures  for  criticism,  this  print  may 
well  he  considered  perfect.  But,  unfortunately,  it 
mu.st  be  judged  In-  itself  alone — and  we  find  .several 
faults.  Most  noticeable  is  the  dark-shadowed  bridge- 
railing  that  cuts  through  the  middle  of  the  print.  It 
spoils  an  otherwi.se  good  composition.  Perhaps  this 
can  be  remedied  by  touching  u]i  the  negative;  Init  I 
doubt  it. 

Another  offending  line  is  that  given  by  the  leaning 
support  near  the  middle  of  the  bridge.  A hammer 
could  have  removed  that — before  exposure.  There  is 
not  enough  of  the  bridge  that  shows  and  I believe  that 
the  A’iewpoint  is  a little  too  low.  Still  another  dis- 
traction is  the  group  of  trees  to  the  left;  they  draw 
attention  from  the  “Rural  Bridge".  Trim  these  off! 
'File  technical  work  is  excellent;  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  picture  lends  an  air  of  rustic  tranquillity  that  will 
appeal  to  the  out-o’-door  photographer. 

George  A.  Beane,  Jr. 


Yoi’r  first  impre.ssion  is  one  of  interest.  Then  your 
eye  becomes  disturbed  by  too  many  horizontal  lines 
with  little  or  no  contrast.  The  bridge  underneath  is 
attractive;  but  you  are  jiulled  abnqitly  to  the  hair-like 
bushes  at  the  lower-left  corner,  which  are  of  not  enough 
interest  to  hold  you.  The  same  is  true  of  the  right 
corner.  The  slanting  board  in  the  center  of  the  bridge 
Ijrings  you  to  a short  stop,  while  the  railing  of  the 
bridge  carries  yon  on.  ^Yith  a little  retouching  of  the 
negative  and  some  special  care  in  printing,  this  print 
could  become  an  intere.sting  ])ictnre. 

Josephine  M.  Wallace. 


The  technical  side  of  Mr.  Smith’s  picture  is  admir- 
able; but,  again,  the  fault  is  like  many  that  ap]iear  for 
criticism  each  month.  The  composition  is  faulty,  the 
trees  at  the  left  aiipear  to  lie  as  if  sawed  off  and  laid 
on  the  water;  yet,  they  give  ri.se  to  help  the  short- 
focus  at  the  liottom  left. 

On  a moment's  glance,  we  find  that  the  railing  of 
the  bridge  is  the  main  attraction,  boldly  showing  out 
across  the  view.  I think  that  a picture  maile  from  the 
front  of  the  liridge  would  have  had  two  rails  going  from 
top  to  bottom.  Now  take  the  path  on  the  bridge, — looks 
as  if  there  were  a path  coming  from  the  west  and  branch- 
ing to  the  north;  in  other  words,  the  bridge  .seems  to 
have  no  foundation  for  the  path. 

The  loo.se  bea.m  on  the  bridge  is  another  cro.ss-line 
that  makes  the  bridge  appear  unsafe  to  cross.  Here, 
we  may  say  that  a figure  put  in  the  picture,  at  the 
right,  would  have  taken  a lot  of  the  prominent  patli 
out.  This  picture  looks  to  have  been  ma<le  late  in 
the  autumn — leaves  are  gone;  bare  are  the  fir-trees  in 
the  rear.  A lovely  picture  would  have  resulteil  in 
winter  or  in  summer;  but  with  apologies  to  the  artist. 


who  probably  has  not  had  a chance  for  a winter’s  result, 
we  can  grant  an  exception.  Getting  back  to  the  railing, 
we  wonder  how  far  it  continues  along.  Does  it  go  right 
through  the  woods?  Looking  at  the  water,  it  appears 
to  run  toward  us;  then,  why  the  railing  going  away 
from  the  water  to  protect  some  property  instead  of 
pas.sers-by  over  the  bridge?  These  little  items  are  hard 
to  .see  or  even  notice  when  looking  through  the 
groundglass  (when  made  with  a plate-camera),  and 
more  baffling  with  a roll-film.  The  artist,  when  see- 
ing a picture  of  his  own,  can  hardly  believe  the  faults 
he  may  find  himself;  yet,  he  cannot  .say  it  was  not 
like  that  when  he  photographed  it.  ’Tis  true;  the 
camera  never  lies. 

John  James  Griffiths. 


A Safe  Place  for  Prints 

There  are  many  amateur  jihotographers  who  make 
beautiful  jiictures  which  are  well  worth  preservation 
for  their  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  pleasure  which 
they  may  afford  to  others.  It  is  unfortunate  that  so 
many  camerists  neglect  the  important  duty  to  mount 
prints  in  a well-arranged  iihoto-album.  In  years  to 
come,  a collection  of  photographic  albums,  properly 
titled  and  arranged  in  sequence,  will  prove  to  be  a veri- 
table mine  of  delightful  reminiscences  and  records  of 
days  afield.  Moreover,  there  is  the  sentimental  side 
which  should  not  lie  forgotten,  because  time  is  relent- 
less and  sooner  or  later  our  nearest  and  dearest  mu.st 
bid  us  farewell.  Then  these  jihotographs  become 
jiriceless,  all  of  which  brings  us  to  suggest  that  our 
readers  obtain  without  delay  the  latest  Hou.sh  catalog 
of  albums,  photographic  mounts  and  calendars.  This 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Housh  Company, 
17  E.  Concord  Street,  Boston,  Mas.sachusetts.  La.st, 
but  not  least,  w^e  feel  called  upon  to  mention  the  im- 
portance of  filing  negatives,  systematically  and  safely; 
and  this  maj"  be  accomplished  quickly  and  effectively 
by  using  the  Hou.sh  Film-File.  We  hav'e  one  in  u.se 
at  our  office  and  we  have  [iroved  to  ourselves,  and  to 
others,  that  this  <levice  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  .s.atisfactory  negative  filing-systems  for  films  that 
w'C  have  found.  We  commend  it  heartily  to  the  at- 
tention of  tho.se  camerists  wdio  value  their  negatives. 


That  Photograph-Album 

“There’s  something  that’s  ’round  the  turn  of  the  stair; 
There’s  .something  that  brightens  each  worry  and  care; 
There’s  something  that  helps  when  things  seem  blue; 
That  something? — Ah,  ’tis  but  a mem’ry  or  two. 

“Out  of  the  gloom  comes  sunshine  and  light. 

There  is  no  darkness,  no  sadness,  no  night. 

When  fond  mem’ries  arise,  so  clear,  .so  true, 

,\nd  send  forth  faces  that  in  the  past  we  knew. 

“So  hail  before  you  t.ho.se  fast  falling  powers 
Of  gloom  and  sadnes.s — and  in  twilight-hours 
Ffring  forth  your  album  and  gaze  at  last 
,\t  tho.se  fond  mem’ries  of  a glorious  past. 

“Forgotten? — ,\h,  no.  too  clearly  we  .see 
Faces  of  friends — thus  ever  to  be; 

.And  we  close  the  book  with  a long-drawn  sigh. 

What  changes  life  make.s — as  the  years  pa.ss  by.” 

Marguerite  E.  Foote. 
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ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

A Member  of  the  Pyro  Club? 

Editor  of  Photo-Era;  As  I called  at  Geo.  Murphy's, 
one  day  in  September,  leaving  an  order  for  a carbon 
enlargement  of  considerable  size,  I witnessed  an  epi- 
sode in  which  figured  what  may  have  been  a member 
of  the  Pyro  Club  “doing"’  New  York.  This  individual 
was  distinguished  by  a narrow-brimmed  derby-hat  and 
a brilliant-green  necktie.  lie  produced  from  his  hand- 
bag an  alleged  bromide  enlargement,  saying  that  he 
“wasn't  good  at  that  sort  of  thing.  Wasn't  stuck  on 
the  print  anyhow.”  He  added  tliat  he  had  heard  of 
this  place  making  A No.  1 enlargements  and  guarantee- 
ing the  work  (all  of  which  was  cpiite  true):  had  just 
come  from  a small  town,  up  state,  where  no  one  does 
any  bang-up  work.  Size  wanted?  “Well:  about  l(i  x '20, 
sepia — just  like  that  ripping  print  on  the  wall,  over 
therel  Want  it  as  a Christmas-present  for  our  minis- 
ter's study.”  replied  the  up-state  man.  Xow  as  to 
the  price — S2.'3.5  mounted.  “Cheap  enough!’’  said  the 
up-state  man,  “I'll  leave  the  order  right  now  and  jiay 
for  it  in  advance.  Here’s  your  money.”  ‘‘That’s  all 
right.  Now  let’s  examine  the  negative.’’  said  the  clerk. 
“Sure  thing.”  replied  the  customer,  taking  from  his 
grip  a small,  flat  package  which  he  opened  carefully, 
revealing  a brown  envelope.  From  this  he  extracted 
a folded  piece  of  cardboard,  opened  it,  looked  blank, 
then  into  the  envelope,  along  the  counter,  on  the  floor, 
ransacked  the  grip,  turned  white,  then  red,  and  finally 
explained,  rather  dolefully.  “I  must  have  left  it  at 
home; ’cause  it  ain’t  here!” 

Yours  truly, 

•I.  E.  Edwards. 

Practical  Diplomacy 

.\  GOOD  story  i'  tohl  of  a leading  ))orlrait-|)hotog- 
rapher  of  Xew  York  City,  a story  which  illustrates  the 
tact  ami  fore-ight  which  'pell  good  salcsmanshii).  The 
wife  of  a sitter  of  a few  days  before  entered  the  studio, 
showed  a set  of  proofs  of  her  hu-band  and  said.  “I  am 
sorry,  but  none  of  the  family  is  sati-fied  with  these 
pictures,  so  I eaii't  give  you  an  order.”  The  portrait- 
ist was  cfpial  to  the  occasion.  He  replied.  “I  am  sorry, 
too.  Madam.  I drm’t  expect  you  to  give  an  order  when 
the  work  is  not  sati,sfactf)ry.’’  Then,  picking  up  one 
of  the  proof-,  hohling  it  uj)  and  looking  first  at  the 
proof  and  then  at  a fine  reprotluctif)n  of  (Icorgc  Wa-h- 
ington  by  ."^tuart.  which  decorated  one  of  the  wall-  of 
his  -tudio.  he  remarked  with  a tone  of  pride  in  hi- 
voice.  “Strange;  but  do  you  haj)j>en  to  notice  a -imi- 
larity  Ix-tween  your  hu-band  and  fieorge  W;i-hington 
over  there?"  (Tlaming  critically  at  the  proof  in  the 
photographer  - hand  and  then  at  Stuart’s  portrait  of 
George  ^\a-hington,  the  lady  saiil.  nodding  her  head 
approvingly.  T ilon’t  know  but  I do.  Xow  that 
you’ve  mentioned  it.  I can  -ee  con-irlerable  resem- 
blance. May  I a-k  how  much  you  charge  ;i  dozen?  " 
“We  flo  not  sell  them  by  the  rlozen.  Madam:  only  by 
the  single  print,  which  is  ten  dollars,”  -uavelv  replied 
the  artist.  “Then  I'll  leax-e  an  f)rder  for  ten  i)rint-.’’ 
Thus,  and  happily,  ended  the  interview. 


Alphonse  and  Gaston 

It  wa.s  a touching  .scene  that  I witne.ssed  recently 
in  an  inward-bound  subway-car  ns  it  stopped  at 
Ma.ssachusett.s  Avenue  Station.  Two  Frenchmen, 
each  carrying  a clo.sed  folding-camera,  approached  the 
center-doors.  Xoisilythe  doors  oi)cned.  With  a polite 
wave  of  the  hand  each  Parisian  invited  the  other  to 
go  tir.st.  "Mitis  iwti,  mon  ami.  .Iprc.f  roii.'i.'''  gently 
but  firmly  protested  the  other,  “./'dweyfe.  Moi,  apre-s 
wii.'t!"  exclaimed  his  friend.  "De.m'iidcz  vile,  mon 
chcr!"  entreated  the  first  Parisian.  "(}uc  voulcz-rnua, 
mon  chcr  IJcnri.  C'c.fl  rons!”  urged  his  friend  with 
much  fervor.  “Mon  chcr,  jc  voiis  cn  pric — but  be- 
fore the  latter  could  finish  his  |)lea,  the  doors  closed 
and  the  car  containing  two  open-mouthed  pas.sengers 
sped  on  to  Cojiley  Station. 

c.  c.  c. 

With  delightful  frequency  and  occasional  embar- 
rassment the  three  magical  letters,  (’.  G.  C.,  as.sert 
themselves  in  the  mall  that  conies  to  Photo-Eh.v 
IMagazi.xe.  In  the  earlier  days  of  camera-activity, 
these  letters  stood  for  the  California  Camera.  Club, 
followed  by  the  Ca]utal  Camera,  Club  (Washington, 
D.C.),  the  Central  Camera  Club  (Philadelphia),  the 
Chicago  Camera  Club,  and,  latterly,  the  Cincinnati 
Camera  Club.  Of  cour.se,  the  number  along  this  line 
could  be  greatly  augmented  by  inclmling  the  camera 
club  of  every  city  having  the  initial  letter  C;  but  there 
is  no  need  of  if.  In  the  circumstances,  it  may  be  well 
for  the  sake  of  clarity  to  .spell  out  in  full  the  name  of 
each  club  which  enjoys  this  abbreviated  form  of  no- 
menclature, particularly  in  view  of  the  friendly  rivalry 
that  exists  among  some  of  the  clubs  that  are  near  the 
top  of  the  alj)hal)el.  ,\s  to  the  monthly  bulletins  is- 
sued by  the  clubs  of  ( alifornia,  Chicago  and  Cincin- 
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Measiirinti  Short  Periods  of  Time 

Friend  French:  I have  -een  many  ways  to  counI 
second-,  and  am  ri'uiindcd  of  .‘i  ca-e  somewhat  similar. 

.V  Methodist  minister  in  .Maine  wa-  visiting  ;it  one 
of  his  jiari-hioners  one  d.iy,  .and  the  fir.-t  morning  la- 
heard  the  woman  at  her  work  singing  a hymn  and, 
when  he  met  her.  he  spoke  of  how  plea -an  I it  was  to 
hear  a per-on  singing  livnin-  when  at  her  ilaih  ta-k-. 
She  replied:  “AVell.  Elder,  the  fact  is  that  that  iiymn  i- 
the  one  1 lif)il  my  egg-  Ip-.  It  take-.-  ju-f  three  minut<-- 
for  me  to  -ing  it;  and  when  the  hymn  i-  doiu-,  the  egg- 
arc  done.  " 

Faithfully  your-, 

WlEUIM  I 

October  10,  102-2. 


1.  III. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 

Portland  (Me.)  Camera  Club 


Robey-French  Co. — New  Management 


.\lthough  illness,  ami  conditions  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  llie  cinb.  slowed  up  the  work  of  the  Portland 
Camera  ('hib  during  the  summer,  nevertheless  a small 
banil  of  loyal  workers  have  been  gathering  regularly 
at  111  High  Street  every  Monday  evening.  Eighteen 
camera  clubs  subnutted  sets  of  prints.  Tlie  nine  clubs 
w ho.se  .sets  had  the  highest  marks  compo.sed  the  In- 
terchange together  with  the  set  compo.sed  of  the  best 
pictures  from  tlie  rejected  .sets,  d'hese  j)ictnre.s  liave 
been  started  around  the  circuit,  each  clul)  submitting 
sets  each  month.  'Phe  sncees.sfnl  clubs  were  situated 
in  Portland.  Maine;  New  Haven,  ( 'omiecticnt ; Reading, 
Pennsyhania;  Cincinmati,  Ohio;  Clevelanil,  Ohio; 
Chicago,  Illinois;  Orand  lia)>ids,  'Michigan;  Los 
.\ngeles,  California;  Milwaukee,  IViseonsin.  Other 
clubs  that  submitted  .sets  were  situated  in  Hoboken, 
New  .lensey;  Baltimore,  Marylaml;  Dallas,  d'exas; 
Portland,  Oregon;  Allentown,  Pennsylvania;  Pitts- 
Hehl,  Mas.sachusetts;  Wilkes-Barre,  Penn.sylvania . 
Mr.  Francis  O.  Libby  has  offered  a gold-and-sil ver 
medal  to  the  member  who  .shows  the  best  six  photo- 
graphs of  exhibition  size,  8 x 10  or  larger,  on  or  before 
.January  1,  1!)'2;3.  Mr.  William  Star  offers  a meclal  to 
the  member  who  makes  the  best  set.  or  the  best  lantern- 
slide.  on  or  Iiefore  .January  1,  li)‘-2;!.  d’he  annual 
supper-conte.sts  were  held  during  October  and  Novem- 
ber. Sides  were  chosen  with  I'aptains,  the  winning 
team  to  l)e  given  a sn])per  l)y  the  lo.sers.  The  con- 
ditions were  that  each  memljcr  who  ])artici]>ated  should 
make  one  print  and  one  lantern-slide,  the  .same  to  be 
wholly  the  work  of  the  member,  ddie  contest  was  lield 
with  the  object  of  providing  material  for  the  annual 
exhibition  winch  is  held  each  year  in  March  in  the  Art 
Galleries.  From  this  it  is  a])])arent  that  the  Portlanil 
f'amera  Club,  although  it  has  been  somewhat  handi- 
ca])ped,  is  still  very  much  on  the  active  list  of  the  pro- 
srressive  clubs  of  the  conntrv. 


Montreal  Amateur  Athletic  Association 

We  are  pleased  to  refer  to  the  first  Provincial  Ffxhibi- 
tion  held  at  the  Club  House.  ‘i.aO  Peel  Street,  Montreal, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  .Montreal  .\matenr  .Athletic 
.Association,  November  It!  to  18,  inclusive.  This 
photographic  exhibition  was  open  to  any  one  re, siding- 
in  the  jn-ovince  of  (Quebec.  The  usual  rnh's  governed 
the  competition,  ami  the  i)ictnres  were  well  displayed 
and  consi.ste<l  of  the  following  six  cla.s.ses,  open  to  all 
photograi)hers  in  the  district.  Class  .A.  portrait ; class 
B,  fignre-st lubes;  class  C,  landscape;  class  1),  marine; 
class  Pk  miscellaneous  (interiors,  flowers,  still-life, 
color-])rocess,  etc.);  and  class  F,  .special  (any  subject 
by  juniors,  boy  or  girl,  not  over  1(>  years  of  age).  One 
prize  was  awarded  in  each  cla.ss.  No  picture  which 
liad  gained  an  award  in  any  pre\'ions  competition 
of  the  club  was  eligible  for  the  prize.  No  more  than 
six  ])ielnres  from  any  one  exhibitor  were  .ieee])ted.  In- 
terest in  pholograiihy  is  increasing  .steadily  among  onr 
Canadian  neighbors  and  we  are  glad  to  record  the 
success  which  is  attending  these  exhibitions. 


.A  CH.vxGE  has  recently  lieen  made  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Robey-FVeneh  Co.  (Eastman  Kodak  Co.), 
;>8  Bromfield  Street,  Boston.  Mr.  Thomas  Roberts, 
.Ir,.  for  the  past  ten  years  manager  of  this  well-known 
and  popular  photo-supply  house,  but  for  twenty  years 
in  the  em|)loy  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  goes  to 
New  AMrk  City  to  take  charge  of  the  Eastman  Stock 
House,  Aladison  Avenue,  corner  4.5th  Street.  His 
place  as  manager  of  the  Robey-FTench  Co.  store  has 
been  assigned  to  Mr.  (teorge  .A.  McLaughlin,  for 
twenty  years  in  the  employ  of  this  firm,  i.c.,  since 
its  organization,  in  IffO^i.  Aluch  of  this  time,  Mr. 
McLaughlin  has  spent  as  traveling  repre,sentative  of 
the  firm  for  fhe  New  England  States  and  is,  therefore, 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  professional  trade  in 
that  jiart  of  the  country. 


The  Popularity  of  Enlarging 

.App.crextly  amateur  and  professional  ])hotographers 
are  realising  more  than  ever  before  the  artistic  and 
commercial  value  of  good  enlargements.  Abrtually 
all  the  leading  manufacturers  have  jiroduced,  and  are 
proflucing,  new  and  improved  types  of  enlargers.  In 
fact,  enlarging  to-day  is  very  little  more  trouble  than 
contact  printing.  By  it,  the  pos.sessor  of  a hand- 
camera  is  enabled  to  compete  sncce.s.sfnlly  with  the 
owner  of  an  8x10,  or  larger  camera.  There  is  no 
((neslion  that  a picture,  at  least  8x10,  has  greater 
value  from  the  point  of  view  of  .sales,  than  a smaller 
jirint.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
Burke  & James,  Inc.,  240  f).  Ontario  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  have  recently  developed  and  jiroduced  the  Rexo 
Automatic  Enlarger  which  is  eqiiipjied  and  designed  to 
meet  the  re((uirements  of  the  photo-finisher  and  com- 
mercial ])hotographer.  From  an  examination  of  its 
design  and  equipment,  it  would  iqjpear  that  it  left 
little  to  be  desired  in  this  type  of  apparatus.  De- 
.scriptive  matter  may  be  oljtained  from  the  manu- 
facturer; and  tho.se  of  our  readers  who  are  intere.sted 
in  this  branch  of  photograj)hy  should  inform  them- 
selves with  regard  to  this  new  outfit. 


An  Original  Idea 

ViiiTUAU.Y  all  manufacturers  and  dealers  pay 
considerable  attention  to  the  arrangement  and  appear- 
ance of  busines.s-cards.  ()l>vionsly,  this  is  an  impor- 
tant <letail  in  the  general  ])nblicity  given  to  the  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  in  question.  We  have  just  received 
a l)usine.s.s-card  issued  by  the  Sharman  Camera  Works, 
5 Kearny  Street,  San  FTancisco,  California.  The  card 
is  very  neatly  printed  and  on  mie  side  contains  the 
name  and  addre.ss  of  the  linn.  On  the  reverse  side,  a 
simi)lc  but  effective  exposure-calculator  appears  which 
would  be  of  j)ractieal  value  to  the  average  camera- 
user.  Naturally,  this  little  device  does  not  i)retend 
to  I)e  exhaustive;  but  we  find  that  it  would  suffice  to 
meet  the  re(]uirements  of  the  average  amateur  [jliotog- 
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ra|)ln'r.  This  Imsiness-card  aiul  cx|)osuro-faltulalor 
will  l>c  sent  to  any  reader  of  1’hoto-Eha  Magazine  at 
request.  In  this  eonneetion  it  may  lie  jioiiited  out 
that  this  firm  makes  a specialty  of  gettiii!;  out  camera 
rejiair-work  the  .same  day  that  it  is  received,  exeejit 
in  eases  where  the  work  requires  unusual  ))arts  or  work- 
manship. Those  who  desire  to  have  work  of  this  sort 
done,  and  done  well,  should  eommunieate  with  this 
enterjirisinsr  firm. 


.\n  .\cceptable  Christmas-Gift 

.\s  announced  in  our  advertising-columns  last  month, 
we  are  prepared  to  send  1’iioto-Era  iM.vGAZi.xE  as  a 
rhristmas-gift  this  year,  the  same  as  we  did  last  year. 
We  know  that  your  friend  the  eamcrist  will  he  delighted 
with  a year's  suhseription  to  the  magazine.  We  have 
attractive  ( hristmas-eards  hearing  the  following 
message: 

The  1’hoto-Eka  will  come  to  you 
Bearing  each  month  its  messase  anew; — 

That  a friend  sent  you  greetings  this  glad  Yuletide 
.\ntl  hopes  that  its  joys  may  with  you  liide. 

(ireetings  from 

One  of  these  card'  will  he  .sent  to  you  on  recei]d  of 
your  order  for  a year's  suliscription  to  Piioto-Eka 
Mag.vzi.xe.  or.  if  you  jirefer.  we  will  send  it  direct  to 
the  new  -uh'criher.  filling  in  your  name. 


.\pplying  FJiotography  to  Sculpturing 

M E helieve  that  our  readers  will  he  intere'sted  in  a 
new  pamphlet  issued  hy  W.  F.  Engelmann.  iUeehanieal 
Fmgineer.  S;jg  Fh  .51  s(  Street.  Chicago.  Illinois,  en- 
titled. “.\  New  Sculpturing  iMethod".  This  pam- 
phlet describes  in  detail  the  machinery  and  method  to 
make  accurate  reproduction'  of  human  heads  and  faces 
in  different  materials  and  in  tlifferent  sizes.  ;it  small 
cost.  It  appear'  to  he  an  entirely  new  line  of  com- 
mercial endeavor  and  may  hecome  the  ha'is  of  a new 
anrl  tlc'irahle  intlu'try  to  he  known  a'  the  |)hoto- 
sculpturim;  indu'try.  The  fact  that  photography  is 
U'cd  in  the  mcthoil  link'  it.  to  a certain  extent,  with 
the  science  of  i)hotfii.Taphy.  It  will  he  of  interest  to 
many  of  oiir  reader'  to  note  the  ingcnioii'  way  in  which 
photography  i'  applied;  and.  whether  thi'  new  method 
of  scnli)tiirin£r  develop'  eventually  into  an  indu'try  or 
nfit.  it  will  l»e  of  value  in  'howing  hovv  the  camera  i' 
making  it'  way  into  virtually  every  art  and  science. 


The  Wilkes-Barre  Camera  Club 

.\t  the  -2-2nd  annual  meeting  of  the  Wilkes-Barr<’ 
( amera  Cluh  held  at  the  cluh-rooms,  Boli  Building. 
hSl  South  Main  Street.  AVilkes-Barre.  I’enn-ylvania . 
the  following  officer'  were  elected  for  the  eii'iiing 
year:  presj,|ent.  .lame'  If.  Prideaux:  fir't  vice-prc'ident . 
.Vnthony  C.  Bei"er:  second  vice-prc'ir|ent.  ficorge  M . 
Heed;  executive  cfimmittee.  William  If.  Evan',  ficorge 
II.  I^'ach.  .Ir..  trea'Urer.  .\lhert  William',  .fr..  and 
'ecretary.  Harry  .1.  Powi'.  The  cluh  nf>w  ha'  a meni- 
Irership  of  thirty  and  1'  gr^'iwing  m influen^'i*  in  the 
community.  Meeting'  are  hehl  every  ruesilay  even- 
ing. Print-competitions  are  held  on  the  scr-ond  Tuc'- 
day  evening  of  each  month  and  at  the-e  meeting'  huffet 
hmehc'  are  serveil.  Eantern-'lide  exhihitioO'.  chih- 
work  and  other  aetivitic'  are  held  on  the  fourth  Tues- 
day evening  of  each  month.  Vi-itfir-  and  friend-  of 
cluh-memher'  are  alway-  welcome. 


Dallas  Camera  Club 

One  hv  one.  camera  cluhs  in  all  parts  of  the  I'nitcd 
States  are  limling  it  of  henefit  to  imhlish  .some  form  of 
cluh-hullet in  or  hou.sc-organ.  The  latest  that  wc  have 
received  is  I’rnnf.s.  issue  hy  the  Dallas  Camera  Cluh. 
Dallas,  Texas.  .Mthoiigh  still  in  a rather  formative 
stage  of  development,  it  promi.scs  to  grow  in  size, 
appearance  and  influence. 

By  a vote  of  the  memhers  it  was  decided  to  incor- 
porate the  cluh.  and  the  necessary  legal  steps  are  now 
lieiug  taken.  ^Moreover,  for  the  iiresent,  the  cluh  \-otc<l 
to  exclude  women  from  meinhership.  .\ccording  to 
I’rnnfs  there  is  much  on  the  program  for  the  fall  and 
winter  mont  hs. 


Lenses  In  Use 

U.XDEU  this  title  a new  nnmher  of  Pholo-M iiiiahirr 
has  made  its  apiicarance;  anil,  after  reading  it  care- 
fully. we  find  that  it  contains  much  [iractiial  lens- 
information  for  the  henefit  of  the  worker  who  may 
not  have  the  time  to  go  deejily  into  the  suhject.  \’ir- 
tuallv  everv  lens-term  is  mentioned  and  explained, 
and  this  is  followed  hy  an  interesting  de.scriiition  of  the 
best  t.vjies  of  lenses  for  all  manner  of  photogra])hic 
work.  In  short,  if  the  reader  is  interested  in  interior- 
photography.  he  will  look  up  the  heading  “inti'riors." 
and  under  that  heading  he  will  find  a list  of  len.ses 
suited  to  this  work,  .\gain  if  he  is  interested  in  “groups 
and  figures",  under  this  heading  he  will  find  a nnmher 
of  lenses  mentioned.  Inasmuch  as  a clear  and  [iractical 
understanding  of  the  lens  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
jihotographer.  we  believe  that  it  will  he  well  worth  the 
time  s[)ent  to  read  Xunihi'r  IS?  of  Plinfn-M inititiiri'. 


California  Camera  Club 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  manner  in  which  camera 
clubs  in  various  parts  of  the  country  are  making  rajud 
strides  to  furnish  memhers  with  entertainment  and 
educational  features  which  are  heliiing  tremendously 
to  increase  the  poimlarity  of  the  cinhs  and  likewise  to 
encourage  the  use  of  the  camera  in  their  own  com- 
munities. For  example,  at  t lie  ( alifornia  < am(>ra  ( hih. 
San  Fr.'incisco,  Lt . ( oloni-l  Charles  Wellington  Furlong 
gave  a lecture  on  Montenegro,  which  was  illustrateil 
hy  colored  lantern-slidc'  and  was  not  only  of  great 
educational  value,  hut  served  to  hold  t he  at  tent  ion  of  the 
audience  hy  the  rcmarkahle  pictures  thrown  on  the 
screen.  Headers  of  Phdth-F.ha  Mu.vzine  will  recall 
that  we  ha  VC  jinhlishcd  pi<-l  lire- h\  ( oloncl  Furlong  and 
that  hi'  own  portrait  was  in  the  .lamiarv.  till?.  i"iic. 

In  the  I'inr  piiidrr.  the  cinh's  own  lioiisc-organ,  there 
i'  an  intcre-ting  reference  to  a collap-ihlc  and  home- 
made darkroom  which  wa-  dc'criheil  hy  ('hanney 
M'fiovern.  a well  known  hand-writ ing  expert  and  pho- 
tograjihic  illu-tralor  of  document'  in  dl-piitc.  Tlii- 
gentleman  n-c'  the  ilarkroom  in  (pic'tion  in  hi-  studio 
in  San  Franci-co.  The  fcalii'-C'  of  tin-  darkroom  arc. 
to  (|iiotc  from  th<'  report:  " I It  i-  collap'ihir  -can 

he  taken  ajiart  in  .'!0  'ccond'.  '2 ) It  i-  a-  light  a-  the 
jirovcrhial  feather.  Being  made  of  eompo-it  ion-hoard, 
with  rcdwood-edgc'.  one  man  can  take  it  apart  and  lilt 
it  from  its  regular  position  in  a 'im-lit  office,  jdaie  it  in 
an  autoniohile.  and  -et  it  up.  unaided,  in  a court-room 
anywhere,  or  in  the  wood-.  .M-o.  it  'eheat-  the  greed\ 
landlord',  ina-miieh  a-  if  i-  readily  moved  l,\  a tenant 
who  ha-  to  vacate  through  inerca-c  in  hi-  rent.  .1  It 
is  cheaper — the  material-  co-ling  little  or  nothing;  ;m\- 


ordinary  person  witli  a lianimer  and  saw  conld  make  a 
dn])licate.  (4)  It  is  nnpainted  either  inside  or  ont, 
although  Expert  iNl'Govern  uses  it  almost  exclusively 
for  developing  ]>an-chromal  ic  |»roeess-plates  of  11  x 14 
size;  and  (.5)  it  is  well  ventilated  (withovit  a fan),  there 
being  a double-hooded  intake  at  the  bottom,  witli  a 
triiile-hooded  outlet  at  the  to]).  The  sides  and  to])  are 
merely  ‘hook-and-eyed'  together;  the  electricity  cord 
enters  through  the  ventilator  and  strips  of  car])eting 
around  the  bottom  inside  of  each  waill  kec])  out  all  light, 
even  when  the  floor  or  ground,  or  whatever  the  folding 
darkroom  is  placed  on  temporarily,  is  at  all  uneven. 
That  the  folding  darkroom  is  a po.sitive  ])racticality  is 
])roved  by  the  fact  that  Expert  iVEGoveru  does  nothing 
Init  make  highly  scientific  negatives  and  prints — mo.st  of 
them  ‘fotomicrogra])hic'  or  made  with  a combination  of 
11x11  camera  and  microscopes.” 

Erom  this  account  it  may  Ire  .seen  that  technically  and 
arti.stically  the  California  (.’amera  Club  is  certainly  try- 
ing to  make  things  interesting  for  its  meml>er.shi]).  In 
addition  might  be  mentioned  a ])riut-exhibit  by  II. 
Ilu.s.sey,  monthly  business-meeting,  whist-])arty,  ])icnic 
at  I’alo  Alto,  and  a Halloween  ( 'ostume  party.  Without 
a doubt,  all  the.se  doings  hel])  to  maintain  intere.st  and 
cause  the  club  to  grow  in  influence  and  .service. 


Photographers’  Guild  of  Boston 

The  Photographers’  Guild,  emliodied  in  the  Society 
of  Arts  and  Crafts,  and  composed  of  about  seventy- 
live  amateur  and  professional  w'oi-kers  of  Greater 
Boston  and  other  cities,  held  its  annual  exhibition 
at  the  Society’s  room,  ft  Park  Street.  October  ‘•21  to 
November  4.  The  collection  of  about  seventy  ,jury- 
.selected  prints  included  subjects  of  eminently  great 
variety  and  was  in  the  f>pinion  of  capable  jiuiges  the 
most  brilliant  manifestation  of  creative  ability  l)y  the 
PhotogTa]:)hers'  Guild.  Pictures  of  outstanding  ar- 
tistic merit  were  numermis,  such  as,  “Belgium  Police- 
Dog",  by  Bal])h  Osborne;  “Birch-tree",  W.  II.  C. 
Pillslniry;  Portrait  of  a A'oung  Girl".  Harold  E.  Almy; 
“Shore-View",  George  S.  Akasn;  "Gloucester  Ei.s'h- 
iug-Boats”,  IT  Crosby  Doughty;  "High  Surf",  B.  II. 
Wentworth;  "Charles  Street  Church",  Florence  and 
Karl  Maynard;  "Chimneys  at  Bermuda",  Livingstone 
Stebbins;  "The  Steel-Worker",  Helen  M.  iMurdoch; 
"Solitude",  Herbert  B.  Turner;  "Sunlit  Doorway”, 
Eleanor  L.  Smith;  "Portrait”,  George  S.  Akasn; 
"Winter”.  Raymond  E.  Han.son;  "Winter-Scene”, 
I’aid  W.  Emmons;  "Portrait  of  Mrs.  Kna]ip”,  Lilian 
M.  Hobart;  "The  Co(|uette",  iMary  b.  Laulfer; 
"Portrait"’,  William  ,\.  Alcock;  "Catching  Minnows". 
John  Alurdoch;  “Mother  and  Child  watching  Bird", 
Louis  Astrella;  “'Phe  Sisters”,  .Mice  .Austin;  "Girls 
and  Picture-Book",  Alary  Patten. 

Ollier  meritorious  ])riuts  were  “The  Bulterlly", 
George  S.  .Akasn;  "Canal  at  Chartres”,  E.  Crosby 
Doughty;  “Alariiu'”,  E.  O.  Hiler;  “Landscaiie".  Mrs. 
C.  S.  Emmons.  W.  A,  F. 


Camera  to  Photograph  Aloving  Objects 

H.  L.  Cooke,  of  148  Alerccr  Street,  Princeton,  X.J.. 
has  lileil  specilications  for  a British  ]iatcnt  on  a camera, 
to  make  photograjihs  from  a moving  body.  The  cain- 
era  is  .so  mounted  that  it  can  be  moveil  continuously  to 
compen.sate  for  the  a])])arent  motion  of  the  object,  to 
be  ])hotogra])hcd,  and  may  lie  used  on  air-craft,  nioti.d'- 
car,  shi]i  or  train.  In  tlie  form  described,  a camera 
is  mounted  together  with  a telesco])e  and  a gyrostat 
ill  gimbal-rings.  Ilie  axes  of  the  three  iust rumenls 


being  parallel,  and  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  entire 
movable  system  being  situated  at  the  intersection 
of  the  gimbal-ring  axes.  .Adjustable  torques  are  ap- 
plied to  the  gimlial-ring  axes  by  adjustable  springs, 
to  ])roduce  a gyrostatic  ])recession  of  the  entire  mov- 
able .system  in  the  desired  direction  and  at  the  desired 
s])eed.  Time-exposures  are  thus  made  practicable, 
and  the  camera  may  be  fitted  with  a wide-angle  lens. 

The  Photographic  Exposition  in 
New  York  City 

M’e  are  jileased  to  announce  that  there  will  be  an 
International  Photographic  Arts  and  Crafts  Exposi- 
tion held  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York  City, 
.\])ril  21  to  28.  1!)28.  In  the  October,  1922,  issue  we 
broached  the  matter  and  sugge.sted  that  the  photo- 
gra])hic  industry,  as  a whole,  would  be  benefited 
greatly  by  a large,  well-managed  exposition,  to  which 
the  general  public  would  have  admittance.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  manufacturers  and  the  dealers  approve 
the  ])lan,  because  they  are  all  working  together  to  make 
this  ex])osition  the  pronounced  success  it  jiromises  to 
be.  Lnder  the  experienced  management  of  the  Na- 
tional Exposition  Company,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City, 
which  has  conducted  motor-boat,  national  homsehold, 
business-efficiency,  printing,  advertising,  style,  sta- 
tioners’, automobile  and  other  national  shows,  for  more 
than  ten  years,  there  is  every  reason  to  have  confi- 
dence in  the  outcome.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
names  of  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  who  have  al- 
ready signed  contracts  for  space;  and,  of  conr.se,  more 
are  coming  in  every  day. 

.Vn.sco  Company. 

American  Raylo  Corporation. 

.American  l.ux  Products  Company. 

.Abe  Cohen's  Exchange,  Inc. 

Rausch  N Lomb  Ojitical  Com])any. 

C.  G.  Willoughby,  Inc. 

Frank  A".  Chambers,  Publisher. 

Gevaert  Company  of  America. 

Harold  AI.  Bennett. 

Herbert  N Huesgen  Coinjiany. 

Ilex  Optical  Company. 

John  G.  .Marshall. 

Photo-Er.x  AI.vg.xzine. 

Presto  Alanufacturing  Company. 

R.  J.  F'itzsimons  Corporation. 

Sjrencer  Lens  Company. 

American  Photography  Prize-Pictures 

Tub  ju'ize-pictures  of  the  second  annual  contest 
held  by  American  Phnioyraplni,  which  were  enumerated 
in  our  .A])ril  issue,  were  exhibited  in  October  at  the 
B.  A'.  AI.  C.  I'.,  48  Boylslon  Street,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  I'niou  (.’amera  Club.  Among  the  jirints  which 
attracted  the  greatest  attention  w'ere  tho.se  by  AA’hite- 
head.  Prior.  .Albee,  Wood.  Hanson.  Krone,  Baumann, 
Eiile.  Petrocelli,  .Alcock,  .Ander.son,  Summons,  Harris, 
I.ovejoy,  Porterfield,  Swain,  Sheckell,  Suchy,  Tutton, 
Reece. 

A Correction 

Alucn  to  onr  regret  a ty])Ogra])hical  error  occured 
in  the  list  of  Honorable  Alentions,  page  202,  of  the 
October.  1922,  issue.  The  name  Herbert  Roderick 
should  have  been  Herbert  Rodeck.  AVe  regret  this 
unintentional  mistake  and  thank  lAIr.  Rodeck  for 
bringing  the  matter  to  our  attention. 


Manufacture  of  Photographic  Apparatus 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington. 
announces  that  the  census-re|iorts  sliow  a considerable 
decrease  in  the  activities  of  the  establishments  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  pliotograpliic  apparatus,  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  during  the  year  1!)21  as  com- 
pared with  1919.  The  total  value  of  products  reported 
for  1921  amounted  to  •S),411.744',  and  for  1919  to 
.•<9.384.0.30.  a decrease  of  42  per  ceTit. 

There  was  a decrease  in  the  number  of  establishments 
which  is  accounted  for  as  follows:  4 that  re])orted  in 

1919  were  out  of  business  in  1921:  10  had  changed  the 
character  of  their  products  and  the  reports  were  as- 
signed to  other  industry-classifications;  and  (i  were 
omitted  because  the  value  of  products  of  each  was  under 
s.3.000.  Of  the  48  establishments  re])orting  for  1921, 
18  were  situated  in  New  York;  11  in  Illinois;  3 each  in 
California.  Minnesota.  Xew  .lersey.  and  Pennsylvania; 

2 each  in  Indiana  and  ^lissouri;  and  one  each  in  Iowa. 
Kentucky,  and  Oklahoma.  Xew  York,  the  leading 
state  in  the  industry,  reported  01.7  per  cent,  of  the  total 
value  of  products  in  that  year. 

The  decrease  in  production  has  been  accompanied 
by  decreases  in  the  numljer  of  persons  employed,  in  the 
amount  paid  during  the  year  for  .salaries  and  wages, 
and  in  the  cost  of  materials  used.  There  was  con- 
siderable fluctuation  in  the  monthly  employment  of 
wage-earners  in  1921.  In  March,  the  month  of  maxi- 
mum employment.  1.084  wage-earners  were  reporteil. 
and  in  Xovemt)cr.  the  month  of  minimum  eniidoymcnt. 
1.14.3 — the  minimum  representing  07.9  per  cent,  of  the 
maximum.  The  average  number  employed  during  the 
year  was  1.141  in  1921  as  com])ared  with  2. .5.5.3  in  1919. 
A classification  of  the  wage-earners  with  reference  to 
the  prevailing  hours  of  labor  in  the  establi.shments  in 
which  employed  shows  that  for  .384,  or  20.0  ]>er  cent, 
of  the  total  (average)  number,  the  prevailing  hours  per 
week  were  14  or  less;  for  203.  or  18.2  per  cent.,  the  hours 
were  lietween  44  and  48;  and  037.  or  41.2  per  cent..  48. 

The  returns  indicate  that  the  combined  output  of  all 
establishments  was  approximately  4.5  per  cent,  of  the 
maximum  capacity,  based  upon  a demand  rerjuiring 
full  running-time.  The  percentage  of  output  for  indi- 
vidual establishments  ranged  from  10  to  100  ]>er  cent, 
of  their  maximum  capacity. 

High  Art  in  .\dvertising 

The  art  of  advertising  by  means  of  striking  and 
l>eautiful  pictures  executed  by  bru>h  or  pencil  is  being 
superseded  by  the  products  of  the  camera.  Of  recent 
years,  photography  has  taken  the  place  of  the  painter 
and  the  draughtsman,  to  a considerable  degree,  in 
supplying  illu'trations  for  books,  catalogs  ami  general 
adverti'ing.  Scene-  in  books  of  fiction,  which  formerly 
were  the  result  of  the  draughtsman’s  skill,  and  wen- 
more  or  le-s  imaginary,  are  now  produced  by  the  pho- 
tocrapher  directly  from  nature — living  models  and 
natural  scenery,  and  the  effect  is  on  the  whole  more 
pleasing  and  convincing.  Photographer-  of  ta-te  and 
skill  ba-ed  largely  on  historical  knowledge  and  arti-tic 
training  are  now  creating  picture-  for  adverti-ing- 
pnrpose-  with  rich,  effective  and  harmoniou-  .-etting- 
which  challenge  the  creative  ability  and  technical 
skill  of  the  accomplished  historical  painter.  To  what 
extent  and  profit  this  new  branch  of  illusfralive  photf>L'- 
raphy  ha-  been  developed  i-  shown  by  Lejaren  a'l Idler 
of  Xew  York  and  E.  Pratt  of  Di-  .Antreles.  anil  other-. 

The  late-t  arti-t-photographer  to  take  up  thi-  new 
and  remunerative  activity  is  J.  W.  Pondelicek  of 
Chicago.  This  remarkably  clever  and  resourceful  pho- 


togra])her  has  established  him.self  with  several  as- 
sociate.- in  artistic  commercial  photograj)hy — f.c.. 
.specialising  in  photograi>hic  work  for  the  artistic  illus- 
tration of  advertisements,  with  offices  and  studios  at 
412.5  West  21sc  Street,  Chicago.  The  aims,  scope  and 
ability  of  this  new  firm  are  set  forth  in  a strikingly 
artistic  pamphlet  ((>  x 8 inches)  filled  with  halftone 
illustrations  of  original  specimen  jdiotographs  and  an 
introduction  stating  the  manifest  advantages  of  ])ho- 
tography  as  a means  of  artistic  and  ett'eetive  publicity, 
’riie  design  on  the  front-cover  of  the  jiamphlet  is  a 
work  of  art  in  itself — an  upper  and  lower  frieze  of  qnasi- 
Egyptian  figures  printed  in  blue  on  a deep-l)lack 
background,  the  center  of  the  page  being  occupied  by 
a l^roafl  circle  in  orange  and  gold  enclosing  the  letter  P 
(Photography  or  Pondelicek).  The  reci]nent  (;i  ])ro- 
spective  customer)  of  a co])y  of  this  unique  and  at- 
tractive lirochure  cannot  fail  to  be  fa  vorably  impressed 
by  the  energy,  ability  and  enterprise  of  this  new  photo- 
advertising  firm. 


Orange  Camera  Club 

We  are  glad  to  acknowledge  the  coiiperation  that 
camera-club  .secretaries  are  gi\  ing  us  by  sending  an- 
nouncements, bulletins,  hou.se-organs  and  other  in- 
teresting re])orts  of  club-activities.  The  .secretary  of 
the  Orange  Camera  Club,  South  Clinton  Street,  lOast 
Orange,  Xew  .Jersey,  has  just  .sent  in  another  number 
of  77/e  Stereo,  which  “views  cluli-activit ies  with  two 
eyes  and  with  that  jjcculiar  roundness  of  vision  which 
reveals  both  sides.”  This  bulletin  is  neatly  jirinted 
and  interesting.  A commendable  little  folder,  “d'he 
Orange  Camera  Club  and  its  Ob jccts,"was  enclo.sed, 
and  we  believe  that  other  camera  clubs  will  do  well  to 
issue  a similar  folder  to  be  u.sed  in  a campaign  for  new 
members.  In  short,  it  is  a clear  statement  of  exactly 
what  may  lie  expected  from  the  club  and  just  what  the 
club  exi)ects  from  its  members.  This  is  \itally  im- 
|)ortant  to  the  success  of  any  organisation. 


.\n  Opportunity  to  Cet  a CJross  of  Paper 

TiifxE  of  our  rea<lers  who  may  have  negatives  that 
are  suit(-d  to  the  advertising-re(|uirements  of  Purke  ilk 
•James.  Inc..  240  Iv  Ontario  Street,  Chicago,  will  <lo 
well  to  submit  prints  to  the  firm’s  advertising-depart- 
ment. There  are  no  restrictions.  llow(-ver,  when 
figures  arc  inehnh-d  in  the  ])ieture.  a relc-ase  must  be 
obtained  from  the  snbjeet.  The  negatives  should  be 
clear  and  -harp  so  that  eidargements  of  |)rints  m;i.\-  be 
submitted.  On<-  gross  of  the  Jm[)roved  Rexo  Paper, 
of  a size  corres])o?iding  to  the  negative  seleeled-  in  any 
grade  or  surface — will  be-  given  for  ever\-  negative 
aecej)ter|. 

JJusine.ss  Clianges 

We  are  informeil  (hat  Mr.  J’r.ink  Wihnont.  formerly 
of  the  Defender  Photo-Supply  (’ompaiiy  and  later  of 
the  I laloid  < iinqiany.  Roehe-ter.  Xew  5'ork.  i- now  con- 
nected with  the  Recligraphic  Company.  Roche-ler. 
ami  that  thi-  compatiy  will  -oon  place  ,-i  m-w  general 
line  of  |>hoto-[)apcr-  on  (he  market. 

The  .\mcrican  Photo-t  hemical  < Onijeanx  . Roche-ti  r. 
Xew  5 ork.  ha-  jx-rfectcil  a meth'id  of  e-oaling  -hecl- 
celhiloid.  .\  coni])any  ha-  been  forenc'l  in  connection 
with  the  Celluloid  t 'unp.any  and  a factory  i-  being 
cqui[)ped  at  Monl<lair.  Xew  .jer-e;,-.  The  effort-  of 
this  plant  will  be  confitieil  to  r;idiograph\-. 


Union  Camera  Club  of  Boston 

At  tlie  monthly  meeting  of  the  I'nion  Camera  Chib 
of  Boston,  48  Boylston  Street,  November  7,  the  prin- 
cipal business  consummateil  was  the  appointment  of 
Livingston  Slebbins  as  secret  a ry-treasurer  of  tlie  cluli, 
replacing  E.  W.  Gustavsen,  secretary,  and  F.  Chester 
Everett,  treasurer,  resigned. 

'I’lie  entertainment  jirovided  by  the  committee  was 
a lecture  on  pictorial  composition  by  Charles  II. 
Ileichert,  a well-known  Boston  land.scape-|>a inter  and 
art-instructor,  who  pre.sented  his  subject  in  a manner 
that  surpassed  similar  attempts  made  by  other  speakers 
liefore  any  camera  cluli  or  iihotographic  .society  in 
this  state,  within  the  writer’s  personal  experience.  Mr. 
Reichert  had  made  careful  and  .systematic  preparations 
for  this  lecture,  which  were  evidenced  liy  a .series  of 
personally  executed  illustrative  drawings,  and  a col- 
lection of  ])hotographs  of  exam])les  in  jiictorial  com- 
position by  the  old  masters.  His  explanation  of  the 
jirinciples  of  com])osition  and  their  apiilicatiou  to  jiaint- 
ing  and  ]iictorial  photography  was  lucid,  simple  and 
impersonal,  lie  ignored  his  status  as  an  arti.st,  re- 
garding himself  as  a student,  an<l  did  not  hesitate  to 
mention  and  recommend  well-known  books  on  art- 
instruction  which  have  .served  him  as  guides.  His 
lecture  was  so  well  received,  that  there  was  an  openly 
exjires.sed  desire  that  he  appear  again  liefore  the  club 
in  the  near  future.  .V  greater  mark  of  appreciation 
could  scarcely  have  been  accorded  Mr.  Reichert. 

A s|iecial  entertainment  was  given  by  the  Union 
Camera  Club  to  its  memliers  and  friends  and  also  to 
the  members  of  the  Boston  Aoung  Men’s  Christian 
Union,  in  the  large  lecture-hall.  Xoveudier  0,  in  the 
form  of  an  illustrated  lecture  by  AVilliam  Lyman 
Underwood,  entitled  ''Journeys  witli  an  Indian.”  J'he 
lecturer  ilescribed  in  his  usual  humorous  manner  the 
ways  and  jiersonal  characteristics  of  his  ca]iable  and 
faiihful  Indian  guide  "Joe”,  who  accompanied  him 
on  his  many  journeys  into  the  wilds  of  Maine  for  the 
pui'iio.se  of  photograiildng  birds  and  animals.  The 
• ■olored  lantern-slides  from  ]ihotogra]ihs  made  by  Mr. 
I'nderwooil  were  very  much  enjoyed  and  testilied  to 
his  masterly  skill  as  a photographer  and  colorist. 

W.  .V.  F. 

One-Man  Show  of  Leonard  Misonne 

DuiiiNG  the  montli  of  November,  and  ]irobably  dur- 
ing December,  Itt^'-J,  Leonard  Alisonne  of  Belgium 
will  have  a,  one-man  show  at  the  (’amera  Club,  New 
A ork  (’ity.  This  collection  was  made  e.specially  for 
the  occasion  and  all  the  jirints  are  in  oil  and  in  Mr. 
Misonne’s  inimitable  style.  Admission  will  be  free. 


High-Grade  Cameras  and  Lenses 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  stocks  of 
.selected  high-class  cameras  and  lenses  of  foreign  make 
may  be  .seen  at  the  store  of  Feigenbaiim,  .5  Brom- 
iielil  Street.  Boston,  Mass.  'I’here  are  French  camei-as 
aihi|ited  to  plates  and  film,  irgular  sizes  and  stereo, 
from  the  famous  worksho]>s  of  (iamnont  and  Richanl; 
German  models  of  lea  fame;  Folding  Mentor  Reflex; 
English  Marion  Soho  and  Newman  & Guardia  Sibyl 
styles,  and  many  other  choice  models — all  fitted  with 
modern,  powerful  ,\na,stigmat  lenses,  mostly  Carl  Zeiss 
d'essar. 

Some  of  the  cameras,  of  German  make,  are  all 
metal,  iustruinents  of  ])recision,  beantiini  in  a|)pearanee 
and  siiiled  to  the  most  exacting  work.  'I'he  display 


of  these  su])erb  goods  is  impressive,  irresistible. 
Whether  seriously  interested  or  merely  curious,  all 
visitors  are  equally  welcome.  Mr.  Feigenbaum  is  an 
ideal  host  and  extends  to  all  a hearty  invitation  to  in- 
spect the  contents  of  his  establishment. 


A Step  in  the  Right  Direction 

What  was  termed  an  Informal  Manufacturers’  Con- 
vention was  held  October  li),  30,  and  21,  1922,  at  the 
store  of  Charles  (L  Willoughby,  Inc.,  110  West  32nd 
.Street,  New  York  City.  The  idea  was  to  stimulate 
business,  and  it  did.  Virtually  all  regular  advertisers 
in  Piioto-Era  AIagazine  were  represented;  and  by 
actual  count  over  three  thousand  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional photograidiers  entered  the  store  to  imspect 
the  displays  and  to  talk  to  the  manufacturers  present. 
As  Thos.  A.  Riggles  of  AVilloughby’s  put  it,  “One  of 
the  redeeming  features  was  that  every  photograjilier 
was  ill  a frame  of  mind  to  absorb  the  information 
given  out  and  was  all  attention.  He  was  not  figuring 
on  getting  away  to  a clam-bake,  baseball-game  or 
something  else,  as  he  is  usually  when  he  attends  a 
convention.”  d'he  manufacturers  were  delighted  with 
the  results,  and  plans  are  now  under  w-ay  for  a similar 
convention  next  year.  Is  not  this  idea  worthy  of 
trial  in  otlier  parts  of  the  country.^  AYe  think  it  is! 


Of  Interest  to  Lecturers 

It  matters  little  whether  a lecturer  is  a professional 
or  an  acconqilished  amateur,  lantern-slides  that  are 
truthfully  and  beautifully  colored  are  a necessity. 
Often,  liie  iirolilem  is  to  lind  a reliable  and  efficient 
colorist.  In  this  connection,  we  are  pleased  to  refer 
our  readers  to  Aliss  Ruth  W.  Bunker,  74  School  Street, 
Belmont,  Mass.,  wJio  has  done  work  for  us  and  who 
we  know  is  equipped  !o  meet  the  requirements  of  dis- 
criminating lecturers. 


Photo-Micrography  in  Te.xtile  Trade 

A LOCAL  scientist  of  Boston,  U.S.A.,  who  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  has  opened  a 
studio  for  the  purpose  of  specialising  in  “photo- 
micrographic photography.”  His  business  consists  of 
making  photographs  of  fine  instruments,  textiles, 
jewels  anil  other  extremely  small  objects  or  details  of 
objects  for  purposes  of  identification  or  reproduction. 

For  exanqile,  if  a merchant  wants  a sample  of  cloth 
reproduced  he  has  |)hoto-micrographic  photographs 
made  id'  the  goods  showing  iletails  of  the  filire  in  the 
threads,  the  tightness  or  the  loo.sencss  of  the  twist  and 
details  of  design. 

Such  iihotographs  are  of  much  assistance  to  the 
textile-maker  in  re])roducing  goods  and  to  the 
purcha.ser  in  determiiiiiig  whether  the  re]n'oduetion  is 
truthful.  The  photo-micrographic  pictures  also  easily 
identify  various  kinds  of  threads,  whether  they  be 
silk,  wool  or  cotton. — Rciilcr. 


Exhibition  by  Aage  Remfeldt 

Beginning  January  1,  1923,  there  will  be  an  exhibi- 
tion of  iioriraits  Iiy  ,\age  Remfeldt  of  Christiania, 
Norway,  at  the  (’amera  Club,  121  West  08th  Street. 
New-  S'ork  (’ity.  The  show  is  to  continue  for  one 
month. 


B O O K - R E ^ I E W S 

Books  Tcvicvced  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  oiir 
readers  may  desire,  leill  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  hooks. 


Photography  for  thk  Amateur.  l>y  (Jeorge  W. 
French.  417  page.s.  1 ()(i  drawing.^  and  illustrations. 
I'sed  as  a snpplementarv  text  at  New  York  Institute 
of  I’hotography.  Price,  cloth.  New  A'ork: 

Falk  Publishing  ('onipany,  Inc..  lt>-2‘2. 

It  so  happens  that  another  subscriber  and  pic- 
torial contributor  to  Photo-FIra  AIagazixf,.  who  has 
worked  long  and  faithfully  to  achieve  ])hotographic 
.success,  has  arrived.  IVe  ajipreciate  Mr.  I'rench's  refer- 
ence in  the  foreword  of  his  book,  to  the  helpfulness  of 
our  advice  in  the  past:  l)ut  we  must  add  that  he  im- 
proved every  opportunity,  worked  hard  and  steadily 
until  he  placed  himself  in  a j)osition  tf)  write  “Photog- 
raphy for  the  .\mateur".  There  is  deep  satisfaction 
in  feeling  that  we  were  able  to  be  of  some  .service  to  the 
author  of  such  a book  on  photography.  It  is  different, 
practical,  interesting  and  a credit  to  the  publishers. 

“Photography  for  the  .\mateur"  is  not  an  encyclo- 
pedia. nor  does  it  attempt  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
first-class  elementary  textbook.  It  goes  deeply  enough 


into  the  subject  to  give  the  reader  a thorough  ground- 
ing in  the  most  ini)>ortant  i)rinci])lcs  of  the  science  and 
art  of  photography.  In  what  Mr.  I'rench  ehoo.ses  to 
call  “a  preaml)le".  he  tells  convincingly,  and  from  the 
heart,  what  the  camera  means  to  him  and  his  reasons  for 
loving  the  art  of  i)icture-making.  'I'hen,  step-by-stc|) 
he  takes  the  reader  over  the  road  of  exi)crience.  .\fter 
listing  in  detail  the  e(|uipment  necessary  to  begin  one's 
own  photo-finishing,  i\lr.  French  devotes  a chapter 
to  Cameras:  Lenses:  Making  the  Picture;  The  Process 
of  Development:  the  Darkroom:  Heginner.s’  Troubles; 
Printing.  Develojiing  and  Fixing  the  Picture;  Trim- 
ming. Mounting  and  Making  the  .Vlbiim;  S))ecial  Treat- 
ment of  the  Negative;  Elementary  Enlarging;  Special 
Phases  of  Photograjihy ; Making  Solutions  and  Fseful 
Formulas;  ^Miscellaneous  Poiidcrs;  and  How  to 
Make  the  Camera  Pay. 

Tyiiographically,  the  book  is  well  dotie.  The  ty])e 
is  large,  tlie  drawings  and  illustrations  clear,  the 
pa])er  excellent  and  the  cover,  in  reil  cloth  and  gohl 
lettering,  is  rich  in  a|)pearance.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Air.  French  used  the  expression  “picture  taking" 
instead  of  “])icture  making"  in  chapter-heailings  and 
in  the  text.  Leading  photographic  authorities  are  now 
agreed  that  “i)ictnre  making"  is  to  be  preferred.  How- 
ever, this  editorial  oversight  in  no  way  affects  the  value 
of  the  book.  We  believe  that  “ Photograjiliy  for  the 
.Amateur"  will  fill  the  need  of  an  .American  elementary 
text  for  .American  readers,  although,  of  course,  the 
book  is  of  ])ractical  interest  wherever  English  is  reail. 
Fide.ss  we  are  very  much  mistaken,  it  will  lie  well  re- 
ceived by  beginners  and  amateur  jihotograiihers  who 
are  eager  to  make  a success  of  iihotograjiliy. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


L.  M.  C. — Photographic  Christmas  and  New 
Year’s  greeting-cards,  in  very  attractive  styles, 
using  your  own  i>liotogriiiilis,  can  be  easily  made,  by 
following  the  direclions  contained  in  a well-written  and 
beautifully  illustrated  article  by  .Tose])h  CoVmrn  Smith, 
which  apijeared  in  Piioto-Era  Magazixe  of  December. 
lO'iO.  Mr.  Smith  .shows  how  greeting-cards  suitable 
for  Chri.stmas  and  Plaster  may  be  made,  and  gives 
several  artistic  designs. 

G.  II.  .1. — A rule  to  mount  photographs 
correctly  was  given  on  page  43  of  the  July,  l!)'2‘-2, 
issue  of  Puoto-Eka  M.vgazink,  together  with  a dia- 
gram and  detailed  instructions  for  calculating  the  posi- 
tion for  any  size  ])ieture  on  any  size  of  mount.  We 
can  furnish  you  wdth  the  July  number  for  twenty- 
live  cents. 

R.  I).  C. — Most  roll-films  and  film-packs 
are  warranted  against  deterioration  from  eight 
to  twelve  months.  The  expiration-date  is  stamped 
])lainly  on  the  box,  so  that  with  due  attention  there  is 
little  danger  that  you  may  receive  old  films.  If  the 
film  is  to  be  u.sed  immediately  it  makes  little  difference, 
niiless  the  exjiiration-date  is  passed. 

S.  I).  I’.—  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
plates  will  make  more  artistic  pictures  in- 
doors than  roll-films.  The  ditference  is  that 
jdates  are  manufactured  in  various  .speeds  and  emul- 
sions, so  that  it  is  possilde  to  obtain  a ])late  which 
is  particularly  adapted  to  the  work  in  hand.  Holl- 
lilms  are  issued  with  virtually  one  emulsion,  which 
must  meet  all  requirements.  We  believe  that  you 
will  find  roll-films  entirely  satisfactory  for  your  work. 

B.  G.  Y. — Wire-releases  are  much  preferred 
to  the  bulb  and  tube.  With  care  a wire-release 
will  last  indefinitely,  whereas  this  is  not  true  of  a bull) 
and  tube.  Moreover,  a wire-release  does  not  Ijlow 
dust  into  the  shutter-mechanism.  Releases  may  now' 
be  oldained  in  several  lengths  to  suit  the  requirements. 
I'lie  efliciency  of  the  w'ire-release  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  most  manufacturers  now  include  it  with  every 
camera-equipment. 

A.  I).  F. — A good  background  for  use  in 
photographing  small  animals  such  as  kittens 
or  pupi)ies  is  a soft-toned  rug,  or  a piece  of  i)lain  dark 
fabric  can  be  spread  over  some  loose  boards,  or  on 
a platform,  for  the  animal  to  stand  on.  A packing- 
case  makes  a gooil  staml.  as  the  height  will  make  it 
easy  to  use  the  camera,  and  will  tend  to  kee])  the  animal 
from  walking  about  too  much.  The  smaller  the  .space 
on  wdiich  the  animal  is  ])osed  the  easier  will  be  the 
task,  as  tlie  animal  cannot  then  get  so  far  out  of  focus. 
Prepare  everything,  even  to  the  focusing,  before  bring- 
ing the  animal  to  the  sjmt,  and  give  undivided  attention 
to  the  changing  positions  of  the  animal  and  when  a 
])leasiTig  ])o.se  is  seen,  release  the  shutter  instantly. 

.1.  E.  1).  Tnk-stains  on  old  photographs 
are  not  easily  removed.  “Salts  of  Lemon" — 
potassium  dioxalate— is  the  old  remedy,  and  the  most 
effective  one.  This  chemical  is  extremely  poisonous, 
so  must  be  handled  carefully.  A .solution  of  about 
two  drams  to  the  ounce  of  water  is  made,  and  dabl>ed 
onto  the  ink-stain  with  a brush  or  feather.  It  will 
soon  remove  the  worst  of  the  stain,  but  the  last  traces 


are  not  so  easily  got  rid  of,  and  the  dabbing  must  be 
patiently  continued  until  it  is  clear  that  nothing  more 
can  be  done.  The  print  is  then  w'ashed  thoroughly 
to  get  rid  of  the  last  traces  of  the  salts  of  lemon,  and 
then  dried. 

T.  F.  C. — A “Bald-headed  Sky”  is  one  where 
no  clouds  show,  even  if  clouds  are  really  there. 
A ray-filter  almost  always  improves  the  rendering  of 
a sky.  d'he  important  value  of  a ray-filter  is  its  cor- 
rection of  color-values  and  contrasts.  In  mountain- 
photography  you  will  find  that  correct  ray-filter  expo- 
sures on  proper  orthochromatic  sensitive  material,  of 
course,  will  also  show  cloud-shadow'S  on  mountain- 
slojjes  whenever  the  sky-shading  is  being  recorded 
properly. 

M.  H.  T. — An  easy  way  to  clean  old  glass- 
negatives  w'as  recently  given  in  the  Phofo-Reime. 
It  was  for  removing  the  gelatine-film  from  the  glass. 
The  plates  are  soake<l  in  a solution  of  common  salt 
(about  7 or  8 per  cent)  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes,  and 
then  transferred  to  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (5  to  10  per 
cent.).  Hydrochloric  acid  is  formed  in  the  body  of 
the  film  by  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  salt,  and  the 
loosening  of  the  film  begins  very  soon.  By  means  of 
a soft  brush  or  stick,  the  flislodgement  can  be  facili- 
tated and  the  plates  can  be  then  w'ashed  and  dried. 

F.  W.  J. — It  is  entirely  possible  to  make 
animals  make  their  own  pictures.  One  method 
is  to  secure  the  camera  firmly  and  focus  sharply  on 
some  definite  spot — as  the  base  of  a tree.  When  every- 
thing is  ready,  fasten  a piece  of  meat  or  other  bait  to 
a strong  cord  and  place  it  where  you  wish  the  animal 
to  be.  By  means  of  screw-eyes  or  other  devices  the 
string  can  l)e  carried  to  the  camera  and  so  arranged 
that  a pull  on  the  string  will  release  the  shutter. 


Camera  Reveals  “Spirit”  Fakes 

During  a spiritualistic  seance  a Danish  medium  pro- 
duced from  his  mouth  a substance  that  he  said  was 
“teleplasma”,  from  which  naturalised  spirits  were 
formed,  rc])orts  the  I’holograpJnc  Dealer.  He  was  pho- 
tographed at  the  moment  of  re-swallowing  it,  and  the 
results  showed  that  the  “teleplasma”  was  nothing  but 
silk  gauze. 

“Spirit”  photographs,  secured  by  a member  of  the 
Society  of  Psychical  Research,  have  been  instrumental 
ill  exposing  the  practices  carrleil  on  by  a w'dl-knoivn 
medium.  By  arrangement  with  the  Imperial  Dry 
Plate  Co.  four  jilates  were  olitained,  each  marked  by 
means  of  the  X-rays  with  the  “Lion”  trade-mark  of 
that  Comiiany.  a portion  being  X-rayed  onto  each  of 
the  plates  so  that  when  placed  in  their  proper  order 
the  full  design  would  appear.  Photograjihs  were  taken 
ostensilily  on  these  “prepared"  plates,  and  on  develop- 
ment one  of  them  showed  a.  ".spirit,”  but  unfortunately 
for  the  medium,  the  i>ort  ion  of  the  trade-mark  was  miss- 
ing. It  was  later  found  that  the  plate  was  not  one 
of  tho.se  that  had  been  X-rayed,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
another,  prepared  liy  the  medium,  must  have  been 
substituted. 
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Being  out  of  England  when  the  London  photo- 
graphic shows  opened,  we  were  not  able  to  record  last 
month  the  inaugural  doings;  but  readers  have  probably 
learned  of  these  before  this  through  other  sources,  con- 
sequently we  will  set  down  our  own  imiiressions  of  the 
two  exhibitions  now  that  they  are  open. 

The  Royal  Photographic  Society's  show  is  quite  iq) 
to  exjiectations,  if  not  somewhat  beyond  them.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  standard  of  jihotography  in  all 
branches  is  being  raised  continually.  No  longer  do 
we  .see  photographs  in  the  Pictorial  Section  of  the 
“Royal”  that  at  a glance  we  .should  say  ought  not  to 
l>e  there,  and  as  to  the  sections  devoted  to  Natural 
History,  Photomicrograiihs.  Radiographs,  Astro- 
nomical, -\erial.  Technical,  Color-work,  etc.,  they 
not  only  possess  an  amazing  amount  of  information, 
but  are  absorbingly  interesting. 

In  the  Pictorial  Section,  among  much  work  which 
is  of  a high  standard,  we  should  single  out  Bertram 
Cox's  landscapes  as  exceptional,  indeed,  almost  as  a 
new  departure.  Of  course,  he  has  long  been  known 
for  his  outdoor-subjects:  but  in  standing  before  his 
“Face  of  the  Down."  which  we  think  the  cleverest  of 
the  four  pictures  shown,  one  forgets  that  it  is  the  result 
of  photography.  That  is  to  .«ay,  the  medium  is  lost 
sight  of  in  the  effect  obtained.  It  is  just  a hillside, 
with  a prominent  cliff  in  the  foreground — the  .sort  of 
subject  that  the  ordinary  run  of  people  would  think 
to  l>e  of  little  value — out  of  which  Mr.  Cox  has  pro- 
duced a decorative  effect  of  which  one  would  never 
tire,  tjecause  of  its  truth  to  Nature.  There  is  something 
else  in  the  individuality  of  the  man.  which  has  com- 
bined this  fundamental  truth  with  decorative  effect, 
thus  giving  the  beholder  the  same  lesthetic  satisfaction 
that  he  had  from  an  exqui'ite  engraving,  with  some- 
thing added,  probably  the  realism  and  truth  derived 
from  the  photographic  medium.  At  close  quarters 
there  is  no  actual  detail;  but  viewed  from  the  proper 
distance,  everything  is  there.  The  hills  arc  solid  earth, 
seen  through  an  English  atmosphere,  and  the  sky  is 
filled  with  lirilliance  and  l>eauty.  This  effect  may  be — 
probably  is — helped  liy  hand-work;  but  if  sf>.  there 
is  no  evidence  of  it.  for  it  i'  all  one.  It  hangs  alongside 
of  one  of  .\lexander  Keighley's  landscapes,  a well- 
rendered  snfqect  of  the  old  style,  and  one  could  not 
help  wonrlering  how  and  where  the  difference  came  in — 
the  one  was  all  photograph,  the  other  all  picture.  In 
Keighley's  we  were  l)U'y  thinking  how  cleverly  he  hail 
arranged  his  model-,  in  Cox'.s  we  forgot  the  man  in 
the  sutqect  presented;  and  we  decided  that  technique, 
in  the  tiroadest  sen-e  of  the  word,  pin-  vi-ion,  was 
respon-ifile  for  the  difference.  We  have  gone  rafher 
fully  into  Cox's  work  a-  it  appears  to  u-  to  mark  a 
distinct  advance,  a lifting  of  photography  to  a higher 
level,  where  it  undoubtedly  competes,  and  competes 
on  equal  terms,  with  the  other  means  of  graphic  ex- 
pression. 

There  are  srime  griod  portrait-,  among  which  may  I»e 
included  one  of  a ilog  that  had  much  of  the  character 
of  the  model.  Herbert  Lambert's  studies  of  little 
children  are  not  so  pleasing  as  tho-e  shown  last  year. 
They  suffered,  we  thought,  from  I>eing  too  big.  .\ngu- 
Basil  has  harked  back  to  the  Demachy  inspiration  of 


many  years  ago  in  “Yonng  Dancer,”  but  on  a smooth 
surface.  So  like  Demachy's  old  work  of  dancers  behind 
the  scenes  was  it,  that  we  missed  the  rough  gum- 
bichromate  paper  he  always  used. 

.^mong  the  technical  photogi'aidis  there  is  .some 
wonderful  work  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
(Lb  S.  Deiiarlmcnt  of  Agriculture).  Three  different 
.American  woods  are  shown,  hickory,  red  spruce  and 
black  walnut,  enormously  enlarged,  and  the  difference 
in  the  pattern  is  amazing.  Also  much  is  to  be  learned 
from  the  ])hotographs  of  wood  made  in  differing  direc- 
tions of  the  grain,  across  it.  radially  and  tangentially. 
This  whole  section  is  filled  with  sulijects  of  absorbing 
interest,  treated  in  such  a rvay  that  the  ordinary  visitor 
can  understand  and  enjoy  them,  and  many  are  really 
beautiful  to  look  at. 

The  color-plates  are  shown  this  year  in  a more  con- 
venient manner  with  a new  arrangement  of  lighting. 
There  is  also  one  room  filled  with  Natural  History 
])hotographs,  the  humorous  side  of  which  was  illustrated 
in-  a large  print  of  three  giraffes  at  full  gallop.  What 
with  their  elongated  necks  and  legs,  spreading  all  over 
the  photograph,  they  formed  a most  amusing  picture. 
Even  the  big  staircase  was  attractive,  with  some  large 
jirints  of  photographs  made  l>y  l\Ir.  Luboshez  (of 
Kodak)  during  a demonstration  on  Lighting  at  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society.  Portrait  film  was  useil, 
of  course. 

The  Salon,  which  we  visited  later  the  same  day,  is 
going  strong  again  this  year  and.  what  is  more,  is 
remarkably  well  attended.  Evidently,  the  ])opnlar 
interest  in  photography  is  reviving  over  here.  ,Uso, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Organising  Committee  know 
all  aliout  organising.  There  arc  no  outstanding  wonders 
of  Camera  -Vrt;  but,  as  a whole,  the  show  demonstrates 
some  interesting  jihases  of  photograiihy,  and  some  of 
the  work  is  remarkably  clever. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  walk  around  a show,  at 
first,  without  a catalog  and  to  jiick  out  the  most  ex- 
traordinary and  entertaining  exhiliits;  then  considl  the 
catalog  and  coinjiare  the  titles  with  the  originals.  How 
should  the  bare  black-and-white  of  the  printed  names, 
that  do  not  even  have  a note  of  exclamation  afli-r 
them,  suggest  the  thrill  that  some  of  the  ])icturcs  give 
ns.^  For  instance,  a smiling  jiorlraif  of  a young  man. 
with  jiatches  of  light  .-ind  shade  on  his  face  that  might 
have  been  ap|)licd  with  a palctic-knifc,  gavi-  ns  quite 
a plea-uralilc  -hock,  it  was  so  daring  and  ultra  modern, 
and  yet  the  catalog  told  u-.  in  its  colorless  way,  that 
it  was  P.crtram  Park's  “'I'hc  Kt.  lion,  the  Earl  of 
Latham,"  one  of  the  lea-t  con-picuous  looking  |)co|)lc 
wc  saw  at  Davos  thi-  -ummer.  Then  we  get  a sliuddcr 
and  think  that  wc  arc  looking  at  the  face  of  a corp-c.  only 
to  be  reas-ured  by  the  catalog's  brief  explanation  of 
“Ma-k-".  .\nd  then  we  come  to  quite  a new  departure 
in  chilil-studie>,  something  individual  and  original, 
with  an  old  ma-ter'-  look  about  it  and  without  I hc 
u-iial  hall-mark  of  the  inodcrn  studio,  ,\  new  exhibitor, 
we  think,  jirobably  Imr-ting  vith  new  ideas.  But  the 
catalog  put-  us  right  with  the  information  that  it  i- 
“Pamcla  Smith,  daughter  of  Lord  Birkcidicad".  by 
Marcus  .\dam-.  ccrtaiidy  not  a new-comer. 

(Confiinirrl  on  Pnr/r  .J.JfS) 


REGENT  PHOTO-PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


The  following  patents  are  reported  exclusively  for 
Photo-Eba  Magazine  from  the  law-offices  of  Norman 
T.  Whitaker  of  Whitaker  Building,  Washington,  D.C., 
from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of  the  patents  may  be 
obtained  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  stamps.  The 
patents  mentioned  below  were  those  issued  during  the 
month  of  October  from  the  United  States  Patent 
Office,  the  last  i.ssues  of  which  have  been  disclosed  to 
the  pulilic. 

Patent,  number  1,427,450,  a Method  of  Producing 
Pictures  with  Exaggerated  Perspective,  has  been 
issued  to  Burr  E.  Gitfen  of  New  York,  assigned. 

William  A.  Peters  of  Chicago,  111.,  has  received  patent, 
number  1,427,540,  on  a Camera. 

A Photographic  Develojiing  and  Fixing  Apparatus 
patent,  number  1,427,741,  has  been  issued  to  Frank  E. 
Jones  and  Charles  A.  Schwab  of  Mission  Hills,  Kan., 
ami  Ferguson,  Mo.,  respectively. 

Patent,  number  1,427,824,  has  been  issued  to  Edwin 
E.  Kingsbury  of  Rutherford,  N.J.,  on  a Focal-Plane- 
Shutter-Curtain-Depressing-Mechanism. 

Joseph  M.  Crowe  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  has  received 
[latent,  number  1,428,009,  on  a Method  of  Preparing  a 
Rotary  Gravure  Tone  and  Line  Positive. 

Patent,  number  1,428,352,  a Film-Numbering 
Machine,  has  been  receiveil  by  Joseph  Altschuler  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  assigned. 

Photographic-Film  Carrier  patent,  number  1,429,270, 
has  been  issued  to  Anthony  A.  Barber  of  Arlington, 
N.J.,  assigned. 

Edwin  W.  Clark  of  Chicago,  111.,  has  received  his 
[latent  on  Photography,  patent,  number  1,429,715. 

Patent,  number  1,429,723,  has  been  issued  to  Henry 
R.  Eason  of  London,  England,  on  a Photographic- 
Printing  Apparatus. 

A Develo[)ing  Basket  patent,  number  1,429,889,  has 
been  granted  to  George  B.  Lambert,  of  Huntingdon, 
'renn. 

Patent,  number  1,430,059,  has  been  received  by 
Hiram  C.  J.  Deek.s,  assigned,  of  Sea  Cliff,  N.Y.,  on 
( 'olor  Photography. 

Another  on  Color  Photography,  [latent,  number 
1,430,000,  has  been  issued  to  Hiram  C.  J.  Decks,  of 
Sea  Cliff,  N.Y.,  assigned. 

A third  patent  on  Color  Photography  has  lieen  issued 
lo  Hiram  C.  J.  Decks  of  Sea  Clifl’,  N.Y.  It  is  also 
a.ssigned.  Jhitont,  number  1,430,001. 

Eugen  Albert  of  Munich,  Germany,  has  invented  a 
Process  of  Producing  Printing  Plates,  [latent,  number 
1 .430,347. 

Photogra[diic  Camera  [latent,  number  1,430,478, 
has  lieen  i.ssueil  to  Thomas  Wallace  of  New  \ork. 

\ e.st-Pocket  Film-Camera  [latent  has  been  i.ssued  to 
RciiLhart  W.  Pitman  of  New  York  ('ity.  Patent, 
mnnber  1,4.30,582. 

Henry  Banmgartel  of  Chicago,  111.,  has  received 
l>atcnt,  number  1.430,015,  on  an  Aju-stable  Photo- 
gra|)hic  Mask. 

A Focusing-Finder  for  Cameras  [)atent,  number 
1,4.30,084,  has  been  issued  to  William  II.  Saeck  of 
Madison,  Wis. 

Patent,  nuTiiber  1,431,432,  on  a Photographic-Print- 


ing Device  has  been  issued  jointly  to  Herbert  F. 
Scobie  and  Milo  Ladd,  both  of  Sleepy  Eye,  Minn. 

Focusing-Attachment  for  Roll-Film  Cameras  patent 
has  been  issued  to  Alfred  Hilder,  Pittsburg,  Kansas. 
Patent,  number  1,431,057. 

Henrietta  Hudson  of  New  Y’ork  City  has  received 
patent,  number  1,431,003.  The  device  which  she  has 
patented  [lertains  to  Color-Photography. 

Patent,  number  1,431,004,  issued  to  WOliam  C. 
Heubner,  has  been  assigned  to  the  Huebner-Bleistein 
Patents  Company  of  Buffalo,  N.Y’.  The  patent  is  on 
a photographic-printing  apparatus. 

An  Attachment  for  Film-Cameras  patent  has  been 
i.ssued  to  Julius  B.  Torgeson  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Patent,  number  1,431,851. 

John  G.  Jones  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  assignor  to  East- 
man Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y’.,  has  received 
patent,  number  1,431,893,  on  a Film-Feeding  Ap- 
paratus. 

Another  photographic  patent  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  by  Alonso  S.  McDaniel 
of  New  Y’ork  City,  on  an  Antistatic  Photographic 
Film.  Patent,  number  1,431,894. 

William  F.  FWlmer  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  has  also  as- 
signed his  patent,  number  1,431,908,  to  the  Eastman 
Company.  His  device  is  a Cut-Film  Magazine. 

A Plate-Pack  Adapter  patent,  number  1,431,445, 
was  issued  to  Sherman  M.  Fairchild  of  Oneonta,  N.Y’. 

Patent,  number  1,432,269,  has  been  issued  to  Albert 
R.  Turner  of  Brighton,  England,  on  a Photographic 
Film-Developing  Apparatus. 

1,432,366  is  the  patent  number  of  an  Antistatic 
Photographic  Film.  The  patentee  has  assigned  the 
patent  to  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  The  in- 
ventor is  Albert  F.  Sulzer  of  Rochester,  N.Y’. 

He  has  also  assigned  patent,  number  1,432,367,  to 
Eastman  on  an  Antistactic  Photographic  Film. 

He  also  has  a third  [latent  issued,  number  1,432,368, 
on  a Photographic  Film.  This  is  also  assigned  to  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company. 


London  Letter 

(Continued from  preceding  page) 

The  show  is  strong  in  landsca[)es;  in  fact,  it  is  .some- 
what of  :i  land.scapc-year.  Bertram  Cox  has  six, 
[irinted  in  much  the  same  way  as  his  exhibits  at  the 
"Royal”;  but  to  our  mind,  none  of  them  was  quite 
equal  to  the  picture  of  his  at  the  "Royal”,  described 
earlier  in  these  notes.  It  was  cheering  to  see  an  example 
— only  one — of  the  refined  portraiture  for  which 
Reginald  Craigie,  for  a long  time  the  popular  secretary 
of  the  old  Salon,  used  to  be  famous. 

There  are  two  screens,  one  at  each  end  of  the  gallery, 
on  which  [irints  are  hung.  As  we  traveled  around  to 
the  last  section  of  wall-space,  which,  from  long  expe- 
rience we  know  receives  all  the  photographs  that  are 
not  of  the  best,  we  thought,  if  the  selection  had  been 
a little  stricter,  the  .screens  could  well  have  been  di.s- 
pensed  with,  and  the  show  thereby  strengthened. 
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SUMMER — and  your  lens 


This  is  the  Series  II  Velostigmat  /4.5,  the  high- 
Speed  anastigmat  that  delights  Graflex  users,  home 
portrait  and  studio  photographers. 

Filters  and 
Portrait  Attachments 

You  can  do  things  with  a 
filter  or  portrait  attachment 
on  your  camera  that  would 
be  otherwise  impossible.  A 
color  filter  gives  proper  tonal 
qualities  and  helps  in  secur- 
ing beautiful  cloud  effects. 
The  portrait  attachment 
permits  you  to  secure  large 
head  or  bust  pictures. 

\X  Y know  W'ol  lensak  filters 
and  portrait  attachments  are 
right  because  we  make  them. 
The  price  is  right,  too.  Filters, 
Sl.OO  for  3^x5j4;  f5c  for 
smaller  sizes;  larger  sizes  pro- 
portionate. P.  A.’s,  6Cc,  sizes 
up  to 


Know  the  joy  of 
making  pictures  with  a lens 
you  know  is  right. 

Summer-time,  picture-tak- 
ing time,  is  here.  And  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  all 
outdoors  are  a constant  lure 
to  the  man  with  the  camera. 

But  picture-taking  with  an 
inefficient  lens  equipment  is 
oftentimes  a disappointment. 
On  some  pictures,  the  crisp- 
cutting qualities  and  speed  of 
the  W'ollensak  Velostigmats 
are  desirable.  Again,  particu- 
larly in  pictorial  work,  the 
beautiful  atmospheric  soft- 
ness of  the  Verito  enhances 
the  beauty  of  the  picture. 

Whatever  the  nature  of 
your  work,  whether  you  own 
a hand-camera  or  Graflex, 
commercial  or  studio  outfit, 
we  have  the  lens  that  will 
help  you  secure  the  negative 
quality  you  desire.  Tell  us 
your  requirements  and  let 
us  send  our  attractive  new 
catalog. 


— and  here  is  the  Verito  Diffused  Focus  /4 — 
unique  in  construction,  versatility,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  pictures  it  produces. 

Why  the  Betax 
is  inexpensive 

Price  is  not  always  a crite- 
rion of  merit. 

The  Betax  shutter,  like  the 
Gammax  and  Deltax,  is  com- 
paratively inexpensive.  Yet 
its  reliability  and  absolute 
accuracy  of  exposure,  is  truly 
exceptional.  Its  moderate 
price  is  made  possible  by  its 
simple  construction.  And 
simplicity  not  only  minimizes 
expensive  assembling  costs, 
but  also  insures  sturdiness 
and  reliability. 

We  can  fit  a Betax  to  your 
lens,  or  supply  our  own  lenses 
so  equipped. 


Whfn  Or'lcrint'  < I'lod-  lifincmlicr  tlic  I’hoth-Kk  \ 


Especially  designed  ADVANCED  AMATEUR 

tor  the  

HIGH-CLASS  ENLARGEMENTS 
ART-PRINTS 
SKETCH-PANELS 
PLATE-SUNK  ART-PROOFS 
TINT-BORDER  PRINTS,  etc.,  etc. 

Write  for  “Blue  List  No.  2”  and  refer  to  this  Journal 
Liberal  (liscount  to  Photographers  and  Dealers 

EDUARD  BLUM 

THE  PHOTO  ART  SHOP 

32  South  Wabash  Ave.  CHICAGO 

The  only  Studio  of  its  Kind  in  America. — Greatest  Efficiency. — Prompt  Service. 


JULY 

$50  PRIZE 

Competition 

CLOSING  DATE  SEPT.  I,  1922 

Pictures  must  be  colored  with  our  colors, fand 
colored  prior  to  June  15,  1922.  Open  to  all. 
Professionals  and  Amateurs  alike. 

Literature  direct  or  from  dealer. 


PHOTO  OIL-COLORS 

TRANSPARENT  PERMANENT 

METEOR  PHOTO  CHEMICALS 

JOHN  G.  MARSHALL,  1752  Atlantic  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


1'iioto-Era  M.\<;.\zi\e  the  Hlue-ltook  of  Pliotog'i'a]>liic  Adverti.sing 


Photo  by  jr.  II.  Zerbe 

“Superior  Over  All” 

have  been  a camera  ‘hend’  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  and  liave  had  some  good  lenses 
of  foreign  manufacture,  hut  I would  not  let 
my  Tessar  go  for  any  of  them.  It  has 
proved  to  me  so  far  superior  over  all  I ha\'e 
ever  tried.” 

His  reference  is  to 


Bausch  & Lomb 
TESSAR 

The  Supreme  Anasti^mat 


\\  e are  constantly  receiving  such  voluntary  tributes, 
for  Tessar  has  maintained  its  supremacy  since  we 
introduced  it  in  America  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 
It  is  a record  of  actual  results  that  counts,  and  a 
1 essar  user  invariably  becomes  a Tessar  enthusiast. 
This  applies  equally  to  Tessar  lib  (l‘7b.3)  for  hand 
cameras  and  Tessar  Ic  II'  , '4. 5)  for  the  reilecting  type. 
The  former  is  nearly  twice  as  fast  and  the  latter 
more  than  three  times  as  fast  as  ordinary  lenses. 


If  rile  for  honhlet,  “ What  Lens  Shall  I Huy  ? ” 
and  latest  reduced  prices. 


BAUSCH  & LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

622  ST.  F^AI  L STKFTfiT,  ROCHFSTER, 

New  ork  ashin^ton  Chicago  London  San  ITancisco 

Amrrtr(jn}ifak(rs  of  Vhotogfaphic  Lm^cs,  }ificro%copts.  Projection  A pparatus  (Baloplicons).  Ophthalmic  Lenses  and  Instruments, 
Pnoto-Micfographic  Apparatus,  Range-Finders  and  Gun-Sights  for  Army  and  Navy.  Searchlight- Reflectors, 

Sierco-Prism  Binoculars.  Magnifiers  and  Other  High-Grade  Optical  Products. 


When  l^)rdf'Hne  ReniomlKT  thr  Rno-p-  Kitv  fTiiur.ii 


THE  KALOSAT  LENS 

For  Motion-Pi<*lure  Work. 

This  Ions  is  of  vvonderfvil  valiip.  Spped, 
soft-diffuse<l  effects,  retains  definition  ami 
color-value. 

Solil  unmounted: 

.50  null,  f in.  aperture  . . $12  .50  each 

7.5  nun.  1 in.  aperture  . . $14.00  each 

Wend  for  booklet  “L”:  it  tells  how  a 
Kalosat  will  improve  your  photography. 

Hanovia  Lens  Laboratories,  Newark,  N J. 


PLATINOTYPE 

(Pure  Platinum) 

PALLADIOTYPE 

(Pure  Palladium) 

SATISTA 

(Platinum  and  Silver) 

The  Papers  de  Luxe 

Semi  for  lolcst  lists. 

WILLIS  & CLEMENTS 

1814  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DESENSOL 

(METEOR) 

FOR 

WHITE-LIGHT 

DEVELOPMENT 

of  plates  and  films — regular,  ortho, 
panchromatic  and  autochrome.  De- 
velop at  six  feet  from  ordinary  I 6 c.  p. 
electric  light. 

4-oz.  bottle 
at  your  dealer's  $ .50 
by  parcel-post  $ .65 


DEPT.  B 

JOHN  G.  MARSHALL 

1752  Atlantic  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Publishes  cash  art-assignments,  lessons, 
articles,  reviews  of  art-hooks  and  maga- 
zines, criticisms,  art-plates,  etc.  Filled 
to  the  hrim  with  interesting  and  useful 
information  for  artists,  designers,  illus- 
trators, cartoonists,  card-writers  and 
students.  25c  a copy,  $2.50  for  the  year. 


G.  H.  LOCKWOOD, 

Dept.  766,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
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Ica  Idea!  B di’ith 
Domijinr  Lem  and 
Corn  pur  Shutter 

SSj.OO 


Dominar  / 4»5 

A new  lens  made  by  lea — an  objective 
that  the  most  discriminating  photographer 
will  be  proud  oi. 

h’or  those  who  desire  lea  quality  at  a 
moderate  price,  tlie  Dominar  will  make  a 
strong  appeal. 

d he  Icarctte  C,  htted  with  the  Dominar 
Lens  and  the  Compnr  Shutter,  is  S-y.^o. 
Other  lea  CAmeras  ^^’ith  the  Dominar  Lens 
at  proportionately  attracti\'e  prices. 

At  leading  camera  stores  — ask  jour  dealer 
to  show  them  to  von. 

Harold  M.  Bennett  U.  S.  Agent  153  West  2 3rd  Street,  New  York 


Yhen  flrderinc  r,,-o'L  Remf-mlier  Hie  I’lifiTo-Kr:  \ <^Fii,'ir;itit y 


MERIDE 

INTENSIFIER 

(METEOR) 

Will  give  greater  intensification  than 
any  other  on  the  market. 

ELIMINATION  OF  HYPO.  BLEACHING. 

OR  REDEVELOPING  IS  UNNECESSARY 

Simply  rinse  the  fixed  negatives  several  seconds, 
and  immerse  in  the  solution.  Ten  seconds  is  1 

often  sufficient.  Then  wash  thoroughly  same  i 

as  after  fixing. 


At  dealers  $.20,  by  post  $.28 


DZPT.  A 

JOHN  G.  MARSHALL 

1752  Atlantic  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TJAMMER  PLATES  are  depend- 
able  under  the  most  trying 
eonditions  of  heat  and  humidity. 
They  develop  quiekly  with  firm, 
tough  films  and  cannot  be  excelled. 

Special  brands  for  special  needs. 

Hammer’s  Special  Extra-Fast  (red  label)  and 
Extra-Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  for  field-  and 
studio-work  and  Hammer’s  Extra-Fast  Ortho- 
chromatic  and  D.  C.  Orthochromatic  Plates 
for  color-values. 


Send  for  Hammer's  lit  lie  hook,  “A  Short  Talk  on 
Nejralive-Mitkinj?,”  (lOlli  edition)  just  off  the  press. 

HAMMER  DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 

Ohio  Ave.  and  Miami  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


'I'ields  a distincti\e  Brown-Black  Tone  by 
direct  development  and  is  sufficiently  fast  to 
make  Enlargements  as  well  as  Contact  Prints. 

TWO  GRADES 

Matt  (Thick)  Toned  Matt  (Thick) 

Sample  Dozen  5 x 7,  .rOe  S x 10,  $1.25 
Snil-  f>rcf>a!(l  on  rrcripl  of  prior.  Complete 
\VrI!inj[lon  I’riec  l.i.st  on  request. 

MANUF.tCTUHED  BY 

Wellington  & Ward  : Elstree,  Herts 

SOLE  I’NITKI)  ST.VTES  .VGENTS 

RALPH  HARRIS  & COMPANY 

21, -an  HUOMKIELI)  STHEET,  BOSTON,  .MASS 


GRAF  SUPER  LENSES 


THE  OH  AF  VARIABLE 

F/3.8— F/4.5 

THE  ULTIMATE  LENS 
FOR  PICTORIALISTS 

Diffusion  adjustable.  Does  not  de- 
pend upon  diaphragm.  Sharp  or  soft 
at  full  opening. 

NO  HALO 


THE  GRAF  OPTICAL  CO. 

sot  III  IIEMI.  IM>. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 
C.in(.A(;0  OFFICE: 


John  Wallace  Gillies 
«()  W.  lOlh  Si. 
FujJicnp  Hiilrhinson 
10  So.  Midiifjan  Blvil. 


GRAF  SUPER  LENSES 
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Carl  Zeiss  W orks,  Jena 


CARL  ZEISS  pliotographic  lenses  are  the 
exclusive  product  of  the  world  renowned 
Zeiss  works  at  Jena — famous  as  the  birthplace 
of  the  modern  anasti^mat. 

Zeiss  standards  of  scientific  construction 
and  optical  accuracy  make  it  impossible  to 
offer  Zeiss  objectives  at  prices  competitive 
with  photographic  lenses  of  unequal  quality. 

If  supreme  photographic  excellence,  un- 
equalled definition,  and  datness  (d'  held,  with 
maximum  illumination  are  vour  requirements, 
then  your  next  lens  must  necessarilv  rf^RTTPl^ 
be  a Carl  Zeiss. 


Harold  REXXETT,  U.  S.  Aeem,  153  West  23rd  street,  New  3'ork 


'Mien  Or'lerint'  LrKjds  Rememhpr  the  T’hoto-Er\  CdKiranty 


Smith 

Soft- Focus  Lenses 

A new  handsomely  illustrated 
catalog  that  describes  in  detail 
the  well-known 

VISUAL  QUALITY,  SYNTHETIC, 

and  the  new  ARTISTIC  soft- 
focus  lenses,  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  early  in  June. 

Send  for  your  copy  to-doy. 


PINKHAM  & SMITH  COMPANY 

Fine  Photographic  Goods 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

(TWO  STORES) 

292  Boylslon  Street  ::  1.^  Bromfield  Street 


I offer  to  Miiseiiiiis  and  Collectors,  to 
buy  from  me,  very  interesting  jrhoto- 
grapliic  pictures  of  modern  Russian  life, 
as  well  as  photographic  reproductions  of 
various  ohjeets  of  Ckrainian  antiquities 
of  XVI I -XIX  century  (linen,  rugs,  church- 
utensils,  jewelry,  etc.). 

All  these  reproductions,  which  have 
heen  photographed  directly  from  the 
originals,  have  never  yet  heen  published. 

1 am  ready  to  forward  20  reproductions 
(according  to  the  order)  on  receipt  of  10 
dollars'  worth  of  American  foods  at  Kieff 
«>lFiee  of  American  Relief  Administration. 

I am  compelled  to  sell  these  rare  repro- 
<luetions  under  the  pressure  of  hunger  of 
all  my  family. 

Director  Central  Photo-lahoratory 
of  fikrainian  Seienlilie  Agricultural 
( ommittee  and  Projn-ietor  of  Photo- 
studio '"Photo-art." 

VICTOR  GORBATCHEW 

Kieff.  Neerasowskaja  6,  Cdg.J. 


Make  Your  Own  “Movies”  With 

New  French  Hand  Camera 

Used  by  Newspapers  All  Over  the  Country 


Takes  16  ft.  of  film  or  250  individual 
snapshots  at  touch  of  button 


If  you  have  a cute  baby  at  home  and 
want  a movie  of  it  doing  its  little  tricks 
— if  you  want  a picture  of  the  parade 
on  Fifth  Avenue, or  if  your  friendswant 
to  practice  the  motions  or  emotions 
of  their  favorite  stars,  they  can  "reg- 
ister” easily  enough  if  you  have  one  of 
the  new  Sept  Cameras. 

Newspaper  Men,  Detectives,  Engin- 
eers, Movie  Directors  and  Editors  of 
Sporting  Pages  use  this  new  way  for 
getting  stories  over;  and  you  will  find 
pictures  taken  with  this  Camera  in  the 
Three-Minute  World  interviews. 

The  Sept  is  an  inexpensive  machine 
and  can  be  purchased  at  the  store  of 
Charles  G.  Willoughby,  Inc.,  110  West 
32d  Street,  opposite  Gimbels.  It  meas- 
ures only  4 X .5  X 6 3^  Inches  — weighs 
less  than  4 pounds  and  works  like  a 
Watch.  It  needs  no  crank.  You  hold  it 

Piioto-Kha  Magazine  the  Bluo-1 


conveniently  at  eye  or  waist  and  just 
press  a button.  An  automatic  indicator 
shows  the  number  of  pictures  taken. 
This  Camera  will  take  movies  or  stills 
with  equal  ease — 250  individual  pictures 
— one  at  a time,  which  can  be  enlarged 
to  almost  any  size  so  each  picture  is  as 
sharp  and  clear  as  any  regular  still 
Camera  would  take  it. 

It  is  by  far  tbe  newest  and  most  won- 
derful development  in  the  production  of 
Cameras — equalling  in  its  work  the 
brilliant  filming  of  professional  motion 
picture  Cameras  that  cost  thousands 
of  dollars. 

A booklet  illustrating  and  describing 
this  remarkable  invention  has  been  is- 
sued—a copy  of  which  will  be  sent  you 
on  request  without  charge  if  you  write 
toChas.  G.  Willoughby,  Inc.,  110  West 
32d  Street,  New  York. 

look  of  Pliotograpliic  Advertising 


\\  lien  the  first  Cramer 
Plate  was  made 

ami  that  was  more  than  forty 
year.'  ago — it  \va<  the  be.-;t  photo- 
prajihic  ])late  ])05?iblc  at  tliat 
time. 

Since  then,  when  better  plates 
were  made,  it  was  Cramer  who 
made  them. 

Two-score  years — and  more — of 
unrelinquished  leadership!  No 
wonder  thousands  and  thousands 
of  i)hotofiraphers  are  now  using 
Cramer  Plates  exclusively. 

G.  CFIAMPiH  DRY  PLATK 
COMPANY 

Chicaao  ST.  I-OVIS  »vr  York 


llELTAR  LEASES 

\r 

AH  PRICES 

usual  we  are  the  first  to 
announce  this  reduction. 

(ri'i  in  touih  n ith  us  ininipillritely. 
PRE-\t  AK  PHICb.S  (In.  hiding  M ar  Taxi 
"xj  in.  14  in. 

f)i  in.  Ih^  in.  220.(10 

11]  in.  127.00  10  in.  204.00 

f llUflT.S  C.  ^MEEO^(,^P,V. 
I \( .. 

110  W est  P,2d  Street 

NKW  AOFtK  (flA 


METEOR 

FLASH 

POWDER 


.1  I I A 

S30  PRIZE 

( (iMi'KI  I I mx 

OPEN  ro  A EE 

( l.(is|\(,  |)\  I r , Sl.l’l  KMlil.H  I.  I'.c_’ 


Picture'  mu'l  be  taken  with  AlHeor 
Ma'li  Powiler  or  Cartridges,  ami 
must  have  been  made  jirior  to  .Imn' 
l.'i.  Ittdd.  AVe  will  buy  the  negative 
of  any  )iicture  that  we  may  select 
for  ad\’erti>iiig  |)ur|)oses  even  though 
it  inay  not  win  the  prize.  Literature 
direct  or  from  dealer. 


.lOHN  MARSH  \EE 

I 7.‘)2  \llantii  \\e.  I’rookKn.  N.  A. 


When  Or.lerinc  (.o.il'  Henieniher  the  Pii'iTod.nx  (inaranty 


LEARN  PHOTOGRAPHY 


SPECIALS 

Ensign  Reflex,  3}4  x 4^4^  with  Ensign  Anastigmat 
F/4.5,  three  double  holders,  brand  new.  $64.50 

Compact  Graflex,  3^^  x 5)^,  with  7}-2  ir^-  B & E, 
Tessar  F/4.5,  good  condition.  $87.50 


GoerzStereotenax,  with  DagorF/O  8 lenses,  6 cm. 
focus,  Compound  Shutter,  three  holders,  new[con- 
dition.  $75.00 


Good-paying  positions  in  the  best  studios  await  students  who 
prepare  themselves  now.  For  28  years  we  have  successfully  taught 
Photography,  Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work. 
Our  graduates  earn  $35  to  $100  a week.  We  assist  them  to 
good  positions.  Fit  yourself  now  for  a position  at  better  pay. 
Terms  easy:  living  inexpensive.  Largest  and  best  school  of 
its  kind.  Write  for  Catalog  today. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box  PE,  72  Wabash  Avenue  Effingham,  Illinois 


Ica  Icar,  3}4  x 4J4,  with  Dominar  F/4.5.  Compur 
.Shutter,  three  holders,  all  in  new  conaiiion.  Jt47.50 

Abe  Cohen's  Exchange 

113  PARK  ROW  NEW  YORK 


KODAKS  A CAMERAS 
LENSES 

NEW  or  USED— MODELS  and  STYLES  to  suit  the  individual 
and  purpose,  at  the  lowest  prices.  NOW  is  the  time  to  obtain 

OUR  BARGAIN-CATALOG 

and  convince  yourself  that  we  offer  extraordinary  values.  If  you 
have  a perplexing  problem  to  decide  relative  to  photography, 
our  experienced  sales-force  will  gladly  render  assistance. 

First-class  merchandise — moderate  prices  and 
prompt  service — Guaranteed. 
CENTRAL  CAMERA  CO.,  124  So.  Wabash  Ave. 
Dept.  29  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CELLOFIX 

SELF-TONING  PAPER 

Rich  tones — wonderful  selection  of 
colors  and  surfaces. 

White  Cream  Orange 

Blue  Green  Red 

In  packai;es  of  separate  or  assorted  colors. 
At  your  dealer's,  or 

MAMMOTH  COMPANY,  INC. 

1704  Market  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Unusual  Bargain 

IN 

Home-Portrait  Graflex 

1 — 5 X 7 Home-Portrait  Graflex 
with  B.  & L.  Ic,  F /4.5  Tessar, 


No.  18.  List  . . .$344.00 

1 IH  ill-  Verito  in  barrel  . 55.00 

l^Ro'll-Holder  . . . 14.00 

1 F.  P.  Adapter  . . 7.50 

1 -Magazine  . . . 17.00 

2 -Cut-Film  Holders  . . 7.00 


Total,  $444.50 

We  offer  above  in  absolutely  A-1 
condition  at  $300.00. 

PINKHAM  & SMITH  COMPANY 

Fine  Photographic  Goods 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

(Two  Sloros) 

292  BOYLSTON  STREET  13  BROMFIELD  STREET 


A TIMELY  BOOK 
FOR  PICTORIALISTS 

{New  Edition) 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

AND 

FINE  ART 

By  HENRY  TURNER  BAILEY 

Dean  of  Cleveland  School  of  Art 
Adviser  at  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 

In  twelve  chapters:  Where  we  all  begin — Our 
Common  Second  Step — The  Slough  of  "High 
Art” — The  Parting  of  the  Ways — The  Discov- 
ery of  Pictorial  Material — The  Subject  only — 
The  Subject  in  Place — The  Subject  enhanced 
— Rhythm — Balance — The  Sirens — Harmony. 

Format,  7^  x 10^  inches.  96  reproductions  of  original 
photographs  and  famous  paintings.  124  pages. 

Price,  S2.50.  Postage  according  to  zone. 

Address  your  orders  to 

PHOTO -ERA  MAGAZINE 

WOLFfiBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.S.A. 


\oAzi\E  tlie  Blue-Book  of  Pliologra|)hic  Advertising 


l>mn'o-EHA  M 


HYPOCIDE 

(METEOR) 


ELI  MIN  A TES  HYPO  IN 
THREE  MINUTES 


Rinse  the  fixed  negatives  or  prints  for  one  min- 
ute and  immerse  in:  POCIDE  one  ounce, 

water  t\^’o  quarts  for  three  minutes,  then  wash 
for  five  minutes  and  put  to  dry.  No  hypo  or  Hy- 
pocide  will  remain  in  the  film.  A four  ounce 
bottle:  at  your  dealer's  $.50.  by  post'$.65. 


DEPT.  A 

JOHN  G.  MARSHALL 

1752  Atlantic  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


with  - ‘TABLOID  ■ “ (j 


Chromium  Intensifier 


QHiickly  gives  printing  density  to 
your,  apparently,  useless  negatives. 

Ohaina’’le  from  all  rhoto^rafln'c  Dealers 

'v!  Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.,  London  (Lii}'.) 

\u\v  York:  1 rmCAon:  I Montbeai,  : 

l.s/2n.  F..vst  Forty-  23.  North  Fr.mklin  101  110,  Coristinp 
first  Street  I Street  I Ruilclin^ 


All  Rights  Resemr<i 


THH  “DALLON” 

.Anastigmat  Fixed-Focus 

rHEEPHOTO-LENS 


Read  TEFEPHOTOfiRAPH\ 

B>  C^  RIE  F.  LAN-DWIS.  F.P  P.S. 
Mailed  Free.  Price  51. 


The  Sfi  m u lant 
of  Special izinff 

Snapshooting  of  all  and  sundry,  resorted 
to  hy  photographic  beginners,  is  bound  to 
come  to  a pause  sooner  or  later.  The 
hobby  becomes  s trious.  or  it  is  given  up; 
but  if  sitecialization  on  one  line  of  effort  is 
atloptcd.  it  leads  to  an  interest  :ind  [rroti- 
cicnc_v  which  is  in  every  way  desirable. 

telepii()T(k;rapiiv 

will  provifle  that  fascination  and  persis 
tent  incentive,  becanse  of  the  many  and 
novel  subjects  you  can  photograiili  -some 
thing  so  very  different  to  what  the  other 
man  gets,  who  is  confinerl  to  ordinary  fo- 
cus lenses.  D.\ LL.M stand  sn 
premeinmakmgTFLKT’lIorO-LFNSF.S 
anri  will  he  happy  to  furnish  a book  show- 
ing the  v.'irious  tvpes  they  offer,  if  you 
will  write  for  it.  or  aiijily  to  your  dealer 
for  a cop\- 

CIOniINDWnFKS,  HIGH  ROAD. 

\^TLLFSDFN,  I 0NDt)\  \AV.I0 


^Vhen  ftrdering  flood'  I'fmemlier  the  I’iioto-Kk \ f.iiar.anlv 


MOST  CONVENIENT 


INSURES  WELL  EXPOSED  PICTURES 

It  measures  light  without  sensitised  paper,  or  renewals.  It 
is  read  directly  without  calculation,  or  guesswork.  Easily  set 
at  arm's  length,  as  there  is  nothing  to  look  through.  Durable, 
compact,  practical,  and  useful.  Saves  film. 

Price  SI. 00  irtcluding  leather-case. 

Sold  by  all  leading  photo-supply  dealers. 

G.  M.  MILNER  - - Fairfax,  California 

Be  sure  to  gel  a Milner  Light-Gauge. 


HOW  TO  BECOME  A 

PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 

EARNING  *35  TO  SIE5  A WEEK 

An  interesting  illustrated  booklet 
(free)  on  choosing  a vocation,  the 
exceptional  opportunities  Pho- 
tography offers  you  and  how  to  avail  yourself  of  these 
advantages. 

MOTIO^-PICTURE  — COMMERCIAL  — PORTRAITURE 
Three  to  six  months’  course.  Practical  instruction.  Modern  equip- 
ment. Day  or  evening  classes.  Easy  terms.  Cameras  and  Materials 
furnished  free.  Call  or  write  for  Catalog  No.  23. 

N.  Y.  INSTITUTE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BROOKLYN 

141  W.  36th  St.  630  So.  Waba.sh  Ave.  505  State  St. 


ARTISTS 

The  Cr  , 

± ypograp/iy 

Professional  and  Amateur 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

and  cry  of  this  Magazine 

-/  r^SSWOrk  are  examples  of  the 

Can  Find  Exceedingly 

Artistic  Papers 

!^riniin£f  Service 

M. 

(Both  Light  and  Heavy) 

FOR 

Mounting  Sketches  and  Prints 

AT 

rendered  by 

The  Seymour  Co. 

GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO.  (Inc.) 

251  Seventh  Avenue 

(Cor.  24th  Street)  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Tioston 

‘Bass  Service  is  worth  even  more 
than  the  money  ive  save,”  say 
thonsands  of  our  customers 


EVERYTHING  WORTH  WHILE  IN 
PHOTO  APPARATUS 


Bass  Camera  Company 

109  No.  Dearborn  St. 

Dei)t.  E.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SPECIAL ! ! 

A totally  new  Satista  paper  especially 
made  for  high-grade  portraiture. 

Cream  stock 
Warm-black  tones 
Mat-surface 

Sample  portrait  mailed  to  Photographers 
oil  request 

Willis  & Clements,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Higgins’ 


Are  tlie  finest  ; 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal  Writing-Ink 
Engrossing-Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter  Paste 
Drawing-Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  Etc. 

ml  best  inks  and  adhesives. 
Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-siueliing  inks  and  adhesives,  and  adopt  the 
Higgins  Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  will 
be  a revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean, 
well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO. 

Manufacturers 

271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Branches:  Ghicaffo,  London 


THE  HALFTONES  in  this 
magazine  are  made  Ity  us  and 
show  tlic  handicraft  of  onr 
workshoi).  We  render  this 
same  helpful  service  to  many  other  jiublishers 
and  liiisiness-houses.  We  offer  yoti  onr  closest 
co-operation  in  your  engraving-prolilems. 

THE  MODERN  ENGRAVING  CO. 

l.'>4  Federal  Street  7 Water  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


I ’ 1 1 OTO-  E H A M A ( ;.k  Z I \ E 


0 Hluc-lhiok  of  Photographic  .\dvcrtising 


SCHOOL  OF 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROFICIENCY 


Aii(;usr 

1922 


One  month  at  Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  with  \\  ill  i I.  d’o\A'les. 
A post-graduate  course  open  to  any  member  of  the  P.  A. 
of  ,A.,  or  any  affiliated  association,  or  their  employes. 

S50M0  FOR  THE  EM  IRE  COl  RSE 

with  no  extra  charge  for  materials.  Accommodations 
at  \\  inona  arc  most  reasonable.  All  the  usual  summer 
resort  attractions  for  vour  amusement  after  school  hours. 


SEM)  si ().<}()  DEPOSIT  niTII  iPPUC  illON 

and  get  it  in  early,  as  attendance  will  be  limited  and  a 
number  of  applications  arc  on  hand.  Address  (Icncral  Sec- 
retary, I^.  A.  of  A.,  42 1 Caxton  Ifuilding,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


j|  PHOTO-ERA  Advertising-Requirements 

j PIK  )'!'( )-KRA  MAf  lAZIXL  will  accc])f  no  advert ising-coj)y  fi-om  ])cr- 
! "Ons  unknown  to  the  Publisher,  unless  it  be  aeeompanied  by 

satisfactory  endorsements  of  the  business-integrity  of  the  ap- 
])lieant.  and  of  the  exeellenee  of  the  artieh'  to  be  advertised. 

APIMdCAX'TS  for  ])ositions  as  ojx'rators.  salesnum  or  assistants  must 
furnish  evidence  of  their  etheifuiey  and  moral  ehai-aeter. 

offering  fr>r  sale  studios,  or  cameras,  hmses  and  other  ])ho- 
tr)gra])]de  articles,  must  furnish  })roof  of  their  good  standing 
and  financial  res])onsil)ility ; for  obviously  PI  K PI'I  )-Fd{A 
AIAfTAZIX'L  will  not  be  the  medium  of  t raiwael  ions  about 
whieli  then*  i'^  likely  to  be  the  least  (|U(‘stion. 

11  in  1 1 K )PK.  the  Publisher  reserves  tlu'  I’ight  to  r(■fu^e  appli- 
cations for  "pace  without  giving  the  reason  for  so  doing. 

By  pursuing  this  policy,  PHOTO-I'RA  MA(i.\ZINE  can  voucli 
for  the  reliatiility  of  all  its  advertisements 


tMirn  Or'lprim.'  O.  .<1..  IJcnKnilxT  Uu-  I’n-rro-Ki;  \ Oii;ir,intv 


For  Your  Photographic  Library 


Standard  Photographic  Books  and  Art-Books  Which  Every 
Camera-User  Should  Own 

will  be  found  listed  below.  For  detailed  information  regarding  them,  read  the  reviews  in 
the  issues  of  Photo-Era  Magazine  indicated  at  the  right  of  each  title.  Orders  for  any 
of  these  books  will  be  filled  promptly  at  the  published  price. 

Any  photographic  or  art-book,  not  in  this  list,  will  gladly  be  procured  at  request. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOKS 

Airplane-Photography Herbert  E.  Ives 


Condensed  Course  in  Motion-Picture  Photography 
Everyman’s  Chemistry 


.N.Y.  Institute  of  Photography 


How  Motion-Pictures  Are  Made Homer  Croy 

How  to  Make  Good  Pictures Eastman  Kodak  Company . 

How  to  Use  the  Air-Brush Samuel  W.  Frazer 

Kinema  Handbook Austin  Lescarboura 

Light  and  Shade— And  Their  Applications M.  Luckiesh 


Photo-Engraving  Primer Steven  H.  Horgan 


Photography  and  Fine  Art Henry  Turner  Bailey 

Photography  and  Its  Applications William  Gamble,  F.R.P.S. 

Photography  for  Students  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  . .Louis  Derr,  A.M.,S.B..  . . 
Photography  in  Colors George  Lindsay  Johnson . 


Photography  of  To-Day H.  Chapman  Jones,  F.R.P.S. . 

Pictorial  Composition  in  Photography Arthur  Hammond 

Pictorial  Landscape  Photography Photo-Pictorialists  of  . 

Pictorial  Photography  in  America  1921 


Practical  Photo-Micrography J.  E.  Barnard 

Saturday  with  My  Camera S.  C.  Johnson 

Systematic  Development  of  X-ray  Plates  and  Films. . . Lehman  Wendell,  B.S.,  D.D.S.. 


The  Dictionary  of  Photography E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S. . . 

The  Fine  Art  of  Photography Paul  Lewis  Anderson . 

The  Fundamentals  of  Photography C.  E.  K.  Mees,  D.Sc. . 


Wonderland  of  the  East William  Copeman  Kitchin,  Ph.D. 


ART-BOOKS 

John  Burnet,  F.R.S  . . . . 

Helen  W.  Henderson  . . 

Julia  De  Wolf  Addison  . 


A Treatise  on  Art.  In  Three  Parts 

Art-Treasures  of  Washington 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

Composition  in  Monochrome  and  Color 

How  to  Study  Pictures Charles  H.  Caffin. . . . 

Picture-Dictionary J.  Sawtelle  Ford 

Twelve  Great  Paintings Henry  Turner  Bailey. 

The  Art  of  the  Wallace  Collection Henry  C.  Shelley .... 

The  British  Museum : Its  History  and  Treasures Henry  C.  Shelley .... 

Add  15c.  for  postage  to  price  of  books,  on  all  orders  from  points  outside  of  New  England 
Send  all  orders,  with  remittance,  direct  to 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.  S.  A. 

All  cheques,  except  on  nationml  banks,  require  10  cents  additional  for  exchange 
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Revolving  Back 

GRAFLEX,  Jr. 


For  pictures 
2M  X 3K  inches 


(jets  into  action  quick/v  — tlie  focusing;  hood  untolds  into 
position  at  tlie  release  ot  a catch;  the  lens  shield  springs 
open  at  a slight  turn  ot  the  focusing  knoh. 

Makes  vertical  exposures  the  long  way  of  the  him  w ithout 
turning  the  camera  on  its  side.  I'he  revolving  hack  w'orks 
smoothh  and  is  positivelv  light  tight. 

Uses  cut  film,  pl^f<ts , roll  pini  or  film  packs  in  the  proper 
(jrahex  attachments. 

Compact  construction  incorporates  all  these  advantages,  in 
addition  to  the  basic  (jrahex  features,  in  a small  camera, 
convenient  to  carrv  and  easv  to  use. 

Revolving  Hack  (jrahex  Junior,  with 
Kodak  Anastigmat  lens  /. 4.;  5i  i 1.00 

A ex'  (jyafiex  catalog  bv  mail  or  at  sour  dealer  s 


I'ASTMAX  KODAK  CiOMPAXY 


Folmer  is  Schvsin^  Department 


Rochester,  X.  V. 


W hfn  Ordfrinf:  Oixifl-  Kcmcmlifr  llic  I’ii<ito-I',h  \ Oiiiir;inl\ 


For  convenience^  the 

Pocket 
Premo 


To  loady  insert  a film  pack  and  the  Pocket 
Premo  is  ready  for  twelve  exposures.  Done  in 
daylight. 

To  carry^  slip  the  camera  into  your  coat  pocket 
or  into  a neat  leather  carrying  case. 

To  use,  draw  down  the  bed  and  the  lens  front 
snaps  forward  into  position,  ready  for  action. 


Makes  pictures  2}/ix  33d  inches,  has  Meniscus  Achromatic 
lens  and  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter.  Price  $ii.oo 


New  Prento  catalog  free  by  tnail  or  at  Kodak  dealers' 


KASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Rochester  Optical  Departmait  ROCHKSTER,  N.  Y. 


1'h(>to-Ki;a  Magazine  Ihe  muf-ltook  of  I’lioloorapliic  Advertising 


Release  the  catch — • 

pull  doicn  the  bed  and — 

yon  are  ready  for  the  picture. 


No.  I Pocket  Kodak  Series  ii 


I)V  means  of  the  Self  Erecting  Front  the  fixed  locus  lens  of 
this  ne\^■  Kodak  springs  into  position  as  soon  as  tlie  hed 
is  dropped. 

1 lie  Kodak  slips  into  the  pocket  with  space  to  spare  and 
gives  you  pictures — good  pictures  ot 
2]/^  X '\]/i  size  — \\dth  a convenience 
heretotore  unkiKnvn. 


The  lens  is  carefully  tested  and 
the  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter 
with  adjustahle  snapshot  speeds 
of  p- 2s,  1 /50  and  1/  too  second  is 
reliable  and  accurate.  The  auto- 
graphic attachment  is  counter- 
sunk so  the  hand  may  have  the 
flat  surface  of  the  camera  hack  as 
a support  while  the  date  and  title 
are  noted. 


Price  $13.30 


lEVSTMAX  KODAK  COM  PA.NV 

KOCME.STEK,  X.  d'.,  The  Kodak  City 
.P  y P-cer's 


Wbr-n  Cirflfrini.  O'  :•]-  lii-u.'-mlKT 


Finish  the  fun 
— develop  your 
own  vacation 
films  with  the 


Kodak  Fhlm  Tank 

Film  development  is  easy  for  everyone  and 
results  that  are  right  every  time  are  assured,  fust 
follow  the  simple  directions. 

Film  development  the  Kodak  Tank  way  is 
all  done  in  daylight.  Let  your  dealer  show  what 
a simple,  inexpensive  process  it  is. 

Kodak  Fiiai  ‘Ta?iks^  $J.OO  up 


f^ASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y.,  The  Kodak  City 


I’lioTfi-EnA  Magazink  IIr-  Bliie-Hook  of  l’hofograi)Iiic  A(ivfr(isiiii> 


^ijwonmiug 


Kodak  Cut  Film 


In  addition  to  ottering  you  every  plate  advan- 
tage, Kodak  Cut  Film  weighs  hut  a fraction  as 
much,  is  unbreakable,  non-halation,  easier  to 
handle, and  produces  negatives  of  superior  quality. 

It  is  supplied  in  two  speeds — regular  Kodak  Cut  Film, 
equal  in  speed  to  the  best  portrait  plate  emulsion,  and  Kodak 
Cut  Film  Super  Speed  which  is  extra  tast  to  cope  with  dit- 
licult  photographic  conditions. 

The  Kodak  Cut  Film  Sheath  adapts  anv  plate  holder  tor 
use  with  Kodak  Cut  Film,  and  with  the  Combination  Back 
both  regular  and  Special  models  of  the  Xos.  ^ and  3 A Kodaks 
can  he  adapted  tor  its  use. 

Prices 

'’4'  ^ .'.'4  .04  4J'4  .O4  >:  5?  2 4X  5 7 

Kodak  Cut  Film,  djz 50.46  5o.6-  5o.(y_^  ^°-93  5i.to 

Kodak  Cut  Film  Super  Speed,  doz .c2  .—  i .oj  i.oj 

Kodak  Cut  Film  Sheath .lo  .10  .it  .it 

No.  2 F.astman  Film  Sheath 20 

Combination  Back  with  ground  glass, 

for  Ncs.  3 or  3A  Kodaks,  Regular  Model 4.00 

Ditto,  for  No.  3 Kodak  Special 4. to 

Ditto,  for  Xo.  3-A  Kodak  Special 5.00 

The  Prices  rj  Kodak  Cut  Film  hielwie  the  Excise  Tax. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCl  IFSTFR,  X.  The  Kodak  City 

All  Dealers' 


When  Orderint'  Oood^  Itenieniher  tlie  PiioTo-Kn  \ Oii.iranly 


For  amateurs^  the  new 

Kodak 
Auto-Focus 
Enlarger 

Slide  the  camera  up  on  its  stand- 
ard— see  illustration  — and  the 
image  grows,  as  indicated  by  the 
numbers  on  the  scale,  to  a maxi- 
mum size  of  F/2  times  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  negative;  slide  it  down 
and  the  image  shrinks,  but  the 
focus  is  always  critically  sharp. 

The  automatic  focusing  mecha- 
nism takes  care  of  that. 

The  enlarger  takes  either  plate  or  him  negatives  up  to 
4x6  inches  and  makes  prints  on  Bromide  Paper  up  to  14x21 
inches.  Complete  with  Kodak  Anastigmat  Lens,  negative 
holder,  paper  holder,  set  of  hexihle  metal  masks  in  six  sizes 
and  electric  cord  and  plug,  hut  without  the  60  watt  Mazda 


lamp  required  for  illumination. 

Kodak  Auto-Focus  Enlarger  ......  S':; 5.00 

Price  includes  Excise  Tax 

Diffusing  Disc  lor  solt  focus  effects  . . . i.oo 


l^'ASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

rlt  your  Kodak  dealer' s 


Photii-Kha  Magazine  the  ]5liie-]?i>ok  of  Pliotograiihir  Adverl isiiig 


The  new  film  that  saves  the  picture 


The  greatest  photographic  achievement 
in  a generation 

COKHECT  exposure  is  the  secret  of  success."  Fi-om  the  earliest 
days  this  has  l)ecu  an  axiom  of  photoLU’aphic  ]iractice — and  a 
stumldiu(id)lock  on  Ihe  road  to  lu'rfcct  i)iclui'cs.  Kecords  of 
finisliers  show  that  more  tlian  two-thirds  of  the  failures  in  aniateitr 
photography  are  due  to  faulty  cxposui’c. 


The  need  for  a new  film 

tVith  film  sales  mounting  into  mil- 
lions of  rolls  a year,  the  difficulty 
of  teaching  users  to  expose  cor- 
rectly has  grown  increasingly  great. 
Plainly,  it  seemed  to  us,  some  other 
alternative  must  eventually  he 
found. 

■^Vith  this  necessity  before  them, 
Ansco  chemists  have  labored  for 
years  to  produce  an  error-jiroof 
film  which  would  automatically 
compensate  for  mistakes  in  expos- 
ure. an  attempt  wliich  was  ridiculed 
by  many  as  foredoomed  to  failure. 

A dream  come  true 

The  “impossible"  has  at  last  been 
realized  in  the  new  Ansco  Film,  the 
greatest  achievement  in  the  jdioto- 
graphic  industry  in  a generation. 

This  new  film  is  the  fastest  on  the 
market,  yet  no  film  fast  or  slow 
stands  up  so  firmly  desjute  exces- 
sive overtiming.  Where  other  film 
goes  flat,  Ansco  Film  merely  builds 


up  in  density  without  disturbance 
of  the  tone  relations. 

Peach  and  water  scenes,  and  blue 
skies  with  white  clouds,  hold  their 
(hdicate  contrasts  without  breaking 
down.  The  most  astonishing  varia- 
tion in  exposure  yields  ;i  remarkabh' 
uniformity  iu  balance,  so  that  even 
a change  in  the  grade  of  jiaiier  is 
sebloin  requii  eil.  I 'ombineil  with 
tlu'se  «|ualiti(‘s  is  a widl  nigh  ]ier- 
fect  scale,  assuring  registry  of  all 
the  lialf-tints  and  intermediate 
tones,  in  adilition  to  ort  ho(diromatic 
values  unequalleil  in  other  film. 
And  the  fineness  of  the  emulsion 
makes  the  film  ideal  for  enlarge- 
ments of  extra  size. 

The  new  Ansco  Film  is  spooled  with 
a new  oiang(>  ]ia]ier  to  facilitate 
reailing  the  uumbeis,  ami  resjiomls 
suiierbly  to  the  finisher’s  iiiethods. 
Finishers  find  this  new  film  inoro 
ju’ofitable,  because  of  the  higher 
yi(dd  of  deli\erable  prints  ami  the 
saving  iu  time  made  imssible  by 
sti(d<ing  more  (dosely  to  the  same 
grade  of  paper. 


For  surer  results  with  hand  cameras — 
ANSCO  SPEEDEX  FILM 

the  him  with  the  wider  range 
ANSCO  COMPANY  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


When  ttrderint'  t .1-  llcmcml>cr  the  I’lior  -F.n'  t.ui  jnt;. 


“ — U^e  thing  you  expose  fbr.  ® d 

McMURTRY  ACTINIC 

PHOTO -METER 

-niRECT  READING  for  all 
13  plates,  films  and  camera- 
stops — also  Bromide  Enlarg- 
ing Exposures.  An  optieal  ex- 
posure-meter that  out-perlorms 
all  other  meters,  barring  none. 
At  all  progressive  dealers,  or 
Price  SSI. 00  Postpaid 
Black  Leatherette  Case 
McMURTRY  & COMPANY 
41,33  Kenmore  Ave.,  Chicago 
Dealers,  try  a dozen! 

Your  competitor  is  supplied. 


The  Whitaker  Paper  Company 


(FOR  NEARLY  A QUAR'rER  OF  A CENTIRY  THE  STANDARD) 

HOUSE 

ALBUMS 

ARE  TARRIED  IN  STOC  K BY  DEALERS— IF  AOITR  DEALER 
HANDLES  ANirrilER  KIND,  WRITE  FOR  OUR  RRK'E-LIST 
BEFORE  YOU  BUY  AN  ALBUM. 

THE  HOUSII  ( OAIPANY,  Manufacturers 

7-17  East  (’oneord  Street,  Boston,  iVLuss. 


STRATHMORE 

PAPERS  AND  COVERS 

110-112  SHAWMUT  AVE. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

We  furnish  the  paper 
for  Photo-Era  Magazine. 


Establish  Yourself  as  a 

Photographic 
Expert 

You  can  become  an  Expert 
quickh,  during  your  spare 
time.  Save  the  high  cost  of  residence 
school  instruction  and  secure  practical 
training  under  a successful  and  leading 
photographer-learn  modern  methods. 

Make  $50.00  a Week 

on  the  Side-“r,^„Nr.tcS: 

No  experience  necessary.  I’ll  show  you  how  to  start 
in  business  for  yourself — command  a large  salary — 
enjoy  an  income  on  the  side.  Students  furnished  5x7 
professional  view  cameras  with  which  to  make  money. 

Send  for  My  Unusual  Offer 

It’s  only  temporary.  I reserve  the  right  to  withdraw 
itatanytime.  Youmustwriteatonce.  A postal  will  do. 

H.  R.  VANT,  Director 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDIOS,  INC. 

Dept.5.?7  B , 360 1 Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


1’iioto-Ei(a  Magazine  the  Itlue-Hook  of  I’hotographic  A(lverti.sin<j 
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ILLISTRATIOXS 


The  River  of  Eveniiii: 

The  Palisades  of  the  Moliawk 

The  River  of  the  Meadows 

The  Author  Photof^aphed 

The  River  of  Evening 

The  River  of  the  Willows 
The  Road  to  Eairy-Land 

A Elorida  Earm-Ilonie 

Hy  the  St.  John's  River 

At  the  Phlge  of  the  Forest 

A Elorida  Brook.  Midsummer 

I. ighthou.se  at  Mayport 

■\  .'specimen  Photographed 

Ready  for  Rusiness 

The  Railroad-Station 

Bit  of  Rose-Land 

The  White  Hush 

Rose-Hill  Malk 

The  Pergola 

Old  Colonial  House 

New  Hampshire  Vale 

In  All  His  (ilory 

First  Prize — Still-Life 

S<‘cond  Prize — Still-Life 

Third  Prize — Still-Life 

Fir.'t  I’rize — Beginner''  rom[)etition  . . . 
Second  Prize — Beginner.-'  ( dmpetition  . 


Frederick  H.  Ilmbicf: 

.Frederick  li.  Ilodqcs Fronti 

Frederick  li.  Ilodqe.s 

Frederick  />.  Ilodqcs 

. Frederick  li.  Hodges 

.Frederick  li.  Hodges 

IF.  A'.  Kiucheloe. 

IF.  .Y.  Kiiicheloc 

IF.  .V.  Kincheloe 

IF.  A'.  Kincheloe 

IF.  -V.  Kincheloe 

IF.  .V.  Kincheloe 
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,1.  II . Candee 

William  Lndbnn 
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William  Lndinm 

William  Lndinm 

William  Lndinm 
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U'alter  ( '.  O'  Kane 

Leslie  II.  Jones 
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P.  Me  Adam 
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ARTB  LES 


The  River 

Painters  anfl  Photography 

Landscape-Photography  in  Florida 

Increasing  the  Efficiency  of  the  (irafiex. 

( dnvenient  and  Easily  Maile  Darkroom-Lamp  , 
“Kodak  .\s  You — .'-tayl''  . 

.Vtmosphere  in  Photographs.  . 

•Xutochrome  Plates  and  Color-Perception 


Frederick  li.  Hodges .. . 
The  .\meilenT  Phologra i>he 
IF.  A'.  Kincheloe ... 

T.ehman  Wendell 

.1.  //.  Candee 

William  Lndinm 

Walter  C.  O' Kane... 

Dr.  Thicni 


To  Contributors:  Contributions  relating  to  pho- 
tography are  solicited  and  will  receive  careful 
consideration.  Preference  is  given  to  MS.  that  is 
typewTitten.  and  to  authors  who  are  practical 
amateur  or  professional  photographers. 

To  Subscribers:  A reminder  of  expiration  will 

be  enclosed  with  the  last  issue  of  every  subscrip- 
tion at  the  time  the  copy  is  mailed.  Prompt 
renewal  will  ensure  the  uninterrupted  receipt  of 
the  magazine  for  the  following  year.  Send  both 
old  and  new  addresses,  when  requesting  a change. 

To  Advertisers:  Advertising-rates  on  application. 

Forms  close  on  the  .5th  of  the  preceding  month. 

Sample  Copie.s  : A sample  copy  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  for  25  cents  in  currency  or  stamps. 


Entered  a,s  Second-Class  Matter  at  the  Po.-t- 
OfTice,  Wolfel)oro,  N.H..  under  the  act  of  March 
3,  1879. 


Yearly  Sub.scription-Kates : United  States  and 

Mexico.  -?2.50  postpaid  : single  cony,  25  cents. 

Canadian  subscription.  .?2.85  postpaid  : single  copy. 
30  cents.  Foreign  sub.soription.  $3.25  postpaid. 

Foreign  Agents:  England.  Houghtons,  Ltd.. 

88-89  High  Holborn.  London,  W.C.  .Japan,  Maru- 
zen  Company,  Lth.  11  to  HI  Nihonbashi.  Tori- 
Sanchome,  Tokyo).  India,  American  Aflvertising 
Synflicate,  60  Tamarind  I.an#\  Fort,  Hombay. 
Australia.  Kodak,  Australa-ia,  Ltd..  Sydney.  Scot- 
land. Robert  Hallantine,  103J  St.  Vincent  St.. 
Glasgow, 


Photo-Era  Magazine,  The  .\merican  Journal  of  Photography 

VtlLFRED  A FRENCH.  Managing-Editor;  A.  H.  BEARDSLEY.  Associate-Editor  and  Publisher 
Boston  Office.. 107  Boy  1st  on  St.,  Boston.  Mass  Publication-Office.  Molfeboro,  New  Mam  pshire,  U.  S.  A . 
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AUROTYPE 


The  sunshine  and 
hypo  paper — the 
rich  carbon  sepia 
double  weight  paper  with 
which  you  can  produce 
better  prints  than  you 
ever  made  before. 

A fair  impression  of 
the  simplicity, the  beauty 
and  rare  quality  of 

MIMOSA 

AUROTYPE 

cannot  be  conveyed  with 
printer’s  ink — it  must  be 
tried  to  be  appreciated. 


Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to 

HAROLD  M.  BENNETT 

153  West  23rd  Street 
New  York  City 


Reduced  Prices  on 

yAYLOI^-flopSOM 


We  take  ])leasnre  to  annoimee  a 
mluetioii  in  the  prices  of  Cooke 
Lenses.  The  new  jjrices  not  only  in- 
clude the  war  tax  recently  placed  on 
lenses  by  the  government,  but  show 
a material  reduction  below  the 
prices  previously  announced. 

(\)oke  Lenses,  because  of  their 
unique  construction,  oecu])y  a dis- 
tinguished i)()sition  in  the  anastig- 
mat  field.  They  consist  of  three 
unceniented  elements  which  ]>er- 
mits  the  manufacturer  to  secure  the 
highest  optical  correction  in  their 
assemldy.  Tliis  simirle  construction 
and  absence  of  cement  render  them 
highly  efficient  in  liglit-transmit- 
ting  ])ower  and  in  the  keenness  of 
definition  which  they  are  capable  of 
]-endering. 

Send  for  revised  ])i'ice-list.  f’ooke 
Lenses  are  sohl  by  tlie  leading 
l)hoto-sup]>ly  dealers  tlirougiiout 
the  country. 

BURKE  & JAMES,  Inc. 

Sole  Wholesale  Distrihiitors 
Chicago— New  York 


ILEX— ACME 


in  name  in  results 


Ilex-Acme  Portrait  F 3.(S  in  Studio 
S]H'ed-Slmtter. 


Tliis  slintter  can  now  l»e  sii|i- 
|dic(l  in  all  sizes  to  acconnno- 
(late  anv  make  of  lenses  np  to 
41  .-inches  dianu'ter. 

We  do  the  fitting.  Send  vonr 
lens  in  to  us. 

IFI'A  Slintters  aie  standard 
epni|iment  on  all  makes  of 
camera'  and  can  he  c<(ni|)})e<l 
witli  all  tvpes  and  makes  of 

leji'Ci. 


Child-Photography 

That  ever-interesting:  study  of 
photographic  experts. 

A worthy  subject  to  try  the 
art  and  skill  of  the  most  ac= 
com p I islied  craftsman . 

Realizing  the  ncml  of  special 
eqni|>ment,  designe<l  juirticn- 
larlv  lor  this  class  of  Avork,  onr 
elforts  were  directed  toward 
this  end.  resulting  in  the 
perfection  (d  the  ideal  (ihild- 
Portraitnre  Cond»i nation,  the 
ILEX  Portrait  E/3.R  lens  in 
Stndi<>  Speed-Sin  I Iter. 

jNoa\  perfected  in  all  >izes  up 
to  and  including  tin*  lf)-incli 
focus,  and  ready  for  immediate 
deliveries. 


) our  (Icdhr  mil  suj)j)l\  you  or 


us  for  pm  lirular-. 


ILKA  OPTICAL  COMPAAY 

lt(M  !tF;^I  t;H.  XKW  'iOHK.  I .s. \. 


Pioneer-  in  the  -luee-'fid  inakinr:  and  niark<  lin;i  of  -linttrr-  w illi 
rf  \ olnt  ion  izinj:  rs  heel-re  larder 


Wlicn  Or'lrrint'  licmrnil.rr  Mif  I’hot'i-Kr 


r.'mty 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Forty  cents  a line.  Payable  in  advance.  Minimum  Four  Lines,  $1.50 
Copy  must  be  received  on  or  before  the  fifth  of  the  preceding  month 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  WOLFEBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.S.A. 


FOR  SALE 


COLLIINEAR  LENS,  IRIS  DIAPHRAGM  and  barrel,  8-in.  focua, 
858.00;  12-in.  iocua,  $108.00;  Heliar  Lena,  Iria  Diaphragm  and  bar- 
rel, 71-in.  focua.  $54.00;  9l-in.  focus,  $05.20,  MAMMOTH  COM- 
PANY, INC,,  Market  and  17th  Streeta,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MoCORMICK  S SELF-ADJUSTING  LANTERN-SLIDE 
MATS.  The  perfect  Mat  for  Slides  and  Negatives.  Pads 
of  100  pairs,  $1.00;  25  pairs,  3.5c,  Postpaid.  Dealers  sup- 
plied. A.  G.  Wilnierding,  Sole  Manufaclurer,  27  Maiden 
Lane,  New  York  City. 


WANTED 


WE  CAN  PAY  YOU  THE  HIGHEST  PRICE  FOR  YOUR 
CAMERA  OR  LENS.  Furniah  ua  with  the  heat  deacription  you 
poaaihly  can  and  yon  will  receive  a caah-  or  trade-offer.  If  you  prefer, 
you  can  aend  in  your  gooda  auhject  to  our  inapcction  and  then,  if  our 
offer  ia  unaatiafactory,  we  will  return  your  gooda  chargea  prepaid. 
Central  Camera  Co.,  124  So.  Wabaah  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI. 


WANTED:  NEGATIVES  of  female  auhjecta;  poatcard-aize; 

nothing  illegal;  price  according  to  quality.  STONE  COMPANY, 
Box  62,  Tiiiiea  Square  Station,  New  York  City. 


COLORING 


LANTERN-SLIDES  ARTISTICALLY  COLORED;  alao  tranapar- 
encieaand  printa.  Reprodncing  coata  of  arms  and  miniaturea  aapecialty, 
Pricea  moderate;  particnlara  on  application.  Mary  E.  Perkins, 
14  Rorkland  Ave.,  Savin  Hill,  Boston,  Maaa,  Telephone,  Dor.  1412-J. 


DEVELOPING 


IIItill-CLASS  DEVELOPING  AND  PRINTING.  Individ- 
(Kli  at  tenlion  on  each  order.  Send  me  your  important  films. 
Prices  a little  hijiher,  and  worth  it.  Send  negative  and  10c  for 
sample  print  and  my  price-list.  I am  also  agent  for  Pleadwell’s 
Onality  Enlargements.  Inquire  ahout  them.  ALTON  H. 
(iOUIL  Webster  St..  Cumberland  Mills,  Me. 


SPECIAL  SALE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOKS  THAT  EVERY  CAMERIST 
SHOULD  OWN.  SPECIAL  SALE.  Photography  Made  Easy, 
by  R.  Child  Bayley,  $1.50;  Dictionary  of  Photography,  by  E.  J. 
Wall,  $5.00;  Twelve  Great  Paintings,  by  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  $3.00; 
Photography — Its  Principles  and  Applications,  by  Alfred  Watkins. 
$4.00;  Picture*Dictionary,  by  J.  Sawtelle  Ford,  $1.00.  Address 
orders  and  remittances  lo  Photo-Era  Magazine,  Wolfeboro,  N.H. 


Good  Negatives  Every  Time. 

You  make  the  negative  but  once.  Be  cer- 
tain! Use  WATKINS'  BEE  METER.  It 
actually  measures  the  photographic  strength 
of  the  light  and  insures  correct  exposure. 
Circulars  on  request.  Sold  by  all  Dealers. 

BURKE  & JAMES,  Inc. 

CHICAGO 


FILM  EXCHANGE. 


Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  fifty  | x 1 inch  sharp-focus 
negatives  of  popular  “movie"  stars  on  ap|)rovaI;  and,  if  satisfac- 
tory, I will  send  you  $1.00  for  the  entire  set  by  return  mail. 
Otherwise  I will  return  the  negatives. 

Yours  truly. 

Signed 


PATENTS  AND 

TRADE-MARKS 

NORMAN  T 

. WHITAKER 

Former  Examining  Official  U.  S. 

Patent-Office. 

Inquiries  Invited. 

WIiri  AKEH  BLDG. 

52  WAIT.  STREET 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  AMUSEMENTS 

fty  Walter  E.  Woodbury 

riiis  iiitcrcsling  book  describes  dozens  of  novel,  in- 
giMiioiis,  amusing,  and  ludicrous  elTects  obtainable  with 
the  camera  such  as  doubles,  spirit-pictures,  freak  pictures, 
and  so  forth.  Several  new  sections.  'I’he  only  bofik  of  its 
kind.  Ninib  edition.  12«  pages.  11  1 illiisiralions,  size 
6 I /H  by  0 I / I.  Hcl  clotb,  gilt  back.  Vrivo  $1.50. 

American  IMiolOKraphic  Fiihlishiiif'  t^o., 

ll  llGaiix-ra  lloiisr.  ItiiNlon  17.  Ma8H. 


HYPONO  HYPO  ELIMINATOR 

For  professional,  uinaleur,  and  plioto-finishing  plants 

THE  GREAT  TIME  AND  WATER  S.4VER. 

With  a 4-oz,  bottle  of  Hypono,  thousands  of  negatives 
and  irrints  may  be  completely  washed  in  .5  minutes  w'ithout 
any  after-effects.  At  your  dealer’s  or  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
50  cents.  West  of  the'  Mississippi  and  Canada,  GO  cents. 
Sole  American  Agents 

TOM  HADAWAY,  Dept.  E Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


RHODOL 

GIVE  AMERICAN- 
MADE  CHEMICALS 

WHITOL 

HYDROQUINONE 

A CHANCE 

AMIDOL 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEVELOPERS  OF 

• QUALITY 

W.  M.  BECKWITH,  21  Seventh  St„  Springfield,  Mass. 

r DIRT  E E N T II  SEAS  O N 
SUMMER-SESSION 

Clarence  H.  White  School  of  Photography 
CANAAN,  GONNEGTICUT 
J U E Y 3 T O A U GUST  25 
Training  for  artists  in  photography 
For  further  infornmlioii,  address 

CLARENCE  H.  WHITE 

160  West  141lh  Si.,  - - New  York  City 


MAKE  MONEY 

willi  yonr  eamera  in  ainaleiir  photo-work — the  Lancaster 
r.oiirse  shows  you  how  to  enter  this  interesting  and  jjrofit- 
al>le  fidl-tiine  work  ami  be  independent — or  yon  can  make 
imniey  in  yonr  spare  time.  Ilig  variety.  Markets  enor- 
iiioii.s.  Send  sttiinp  for  instrnctive  free  booklet, ‘'Caiiiera 
Profits,”  showing  opportunity  list  anil  proof  ol  w hat  YOfl 
can  at  tain,  or  semi  3 of  yonr  photos  with  le  in  stamps  for 


isler  Sysl. 


. I09T  Wriglil  Galleiuler  RIdg.. 

I Angeles.  Calif. 
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THE  PHOTO-ERA  BLUE-LIST 


Reliable  Dealers  Worthy  of  Your  Patronage 


Send  for  onr  latest  Bar<:aiii-Catalog 

WILLOUGHBY 

110  est  32nd  Street  >E\V  YORK 


STRESS  PICTORIAL  LETVS 

Mfd  by  Fred'k  W Kpasbey.  Morristown.  N.  .1 

IN  \HTZ  OK  la  vss  ^Ol  H DK.AI.KK.  OK 

in  NN.Tlie  Lens-Man.  Sole  Distrihutor 
22  i:ast  30th  St..  New  York 


ROBEY'S 

EVEHYTHIYG  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SEND  FOR  NEW  BOOKLET 

“AT  HOME  WITH  THE  KODAK  ’ 
li  O H K Y - F R K X C II  CO. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

a*'  I»uomfie:i.i>  Strt:kt  Hoston.  Mash. 


DLNN.  “T/ie  I.pus  I/«ri.“  OFFERS 

3 Graflex.  IC  Tes,=ar 

•SI  13.0(1 

Graflex  .Ir..  IG  ‘ - 

67.0(1 

12-inch  Berlin  Goerz  Dagor.  Barrel. 

89.00 

Tell  me  your  wants.  Many  Bargains  on 

Hand. 

Hathaway  Dunn.  Inc.  - 22  E.  .SOtb  Strei 

■t.  New  A ork 

KKU  TIEl  I,  SE:ft\  I'HIMS— FIXING  ONI.Y 
\T  yoi  H DKALKK.  OK 

,1.  I,.  I,E\t  IS.  .-,22  sixtli  \ve..  New  York 


1000  EXPERIMENTAL  EXPOSURES 

will  not  give  you  so  much  iufonuation  as  the 

>'().  •>  IIAttA'KA  K,\  POsvkK-M  K'l'I-:i? 

which  costs  S2.00.  including  Hook  10  on 

AUTO.MATIC  IM.A  ri>l>i:A  la.Ol'MKN'l'. 
MOnON-PICTl  HE  MKIEK.  S2.00. 

T our  ilealer  or 

G.  L.  HARVEY,  lO.S  S.  Dearltom  St..  Cliieafro. 


SMASHING  REDUCTIONS 

Sent!  for  Bar*iain-Eist  No.  2.3 

NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHAN(;E 

109  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  N.1'. 


s - P - E - G - 1 - A - L 

Neltel  Fot'al-Plane  Camera,  6. .a  x d cm.  F/l..>  Sltnidieil 
lens.  Film-pack  ada|iler  for  2}4  x .'5J4  |)acks;  carrying-case, 
t.isl-priee,  Sl.SO.IIII  Special,  .SdlLOO 

Kniirc  Oultil  F,.|iial  to  Now 
Spcciiil  Kargain  Price-List  at  rciptest. 
hie;  COI.I  AIKIA  Plioto-St  PPLY  COMPANY 

I I2t  New  York  Avenue,  Wasliinglon,  D C. 


F/3.5  and  F/4..Y  Kraiiss-Tessars 

Sole  V.  S.  Apent 

A.  MADELINE,  1416  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Graflexes  with  Krauss-Tessars  Stereo-Cameras 

July  Special  Sale— Plate  and  Film-pack  Imported  Cameras 


FREE 

Oiir  Monthly  “Snap  ShoU’ * containing  otir“I.cna  (Aimer  " anti 
Bargain  l ist — and  each  month  the  ia«.ur  i«  full  of  np-lo-dalc  in- 
formation on  every  subject  photographic. 

(,E0H(;E  MI  RI'IIY.  Ine. 

57  E.  'Ilh  St.  New  York  Cit\ 

fNervfliinfr  I’futlorrr.Tphie 


SECOND-HAND  LENSES 

.\I.L  MAKES  ANT)  STZES 

Work  juti  ai  well  ti  new  one*.  Send  for  our  bargain-lut 

HYATT’S  SUPIMY  COMPANY 

417  North  Broadway  St.  I.ouis.  Missouri 


CAMERAS  REPAIRED 

Uerv  /o.f  ''erwVe 

inf!  rrU^n  Hrn^nnnhlr: 
S//  fV  U f ( Unitk^.  'y  hforns  Sl.'-on  f rnnri*fn 


When  I'lrderintr  Goods  TU'Tnf'mhfT  thf  pHf^TO-ETi.^  I'in-traniy 


Complete  Outfit  *3.75 


Bring  Out  The  Natural  Beauty  Of  Your 
Pictures  With 

ROEHRIG’S 

Transparent  Oil  Photo-Colors 

(GUARANTEED  PERMANENT) 


The  leadiiifi;  transparent  oil  photo-colors  on  the  itwrket  to-day.  Will  po.sitively  give  the  results 
chunietl.  No  brushes  necessary.  By  our  original  method  of  applying  these  colors,  any  amateur 
can  use  them  successfully.  They  are  easily  applied  and  quickly  removed  fur  alteration. 

None  betttu-  for  parchment -decorating. 

Once  used,  always  used.  A trial  will  convince  you. 

Imiuire  from  your  dealer  or  write  direct  for  descriptivt'  literature. 

As  simrious  imitations  of  the,  world-famed  Koehrig  Color.*  are  offered  to  the  public,  purchasers 
and  dealers  are  reciuested  to  see  that  (he  name  BOEHIUG-BIELENBERG  CO.,  INC.,  appears 
on  all  labels.  The  ROEIIRIG-BIELENBERG  CO.,  INC.,  manufactures  the  Roehrig  Colors  and 
IheRoehrig  Colors  ONLY,  and  has  absolutely  no  connection  with  any  other  concern  of  similar 
name  or  engaged  in  t he  manufacture  of  similar  products. 


ROEHRIG -BIELENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

155  NEVINS  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 
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25  CENTS 


PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

The  American  Journal  of  Photography, 


P C B 1. 1 S H E D M ()  X T H \A 
FOR  THE 

A M A r E U R A N D FRO  F E S S I O N A E 

- -J-  . -1 


ACCURACY 

the  measure  of  lens  value 


— in  the  computa- 
tion of  the 

curvatures  tt  begins  when  the  mathematician  com- 

X putes  the  correct  curvature  and  selects 
the  glasses  that  will  eliminate  chromatic, 
spherical  and  zonal  aberrations,  astigma- 
tism, coma,  flare,  etc.  The  ability  to  do 
this  comes  only  after  years  of  experience 
and  patient,  painstaking  work. 

Accuracy — precision — exactness — is  the 
sine  qua  non  at  every  stage  in  the  making 
of  a Goerz  lens,  lest  a slip  destroy  the 
perfection  thus  far  attained. 

Only  through  this  extreme  accuracy  could 
you  obtain  the  results  given  by  the  Dagor 
(F  6.8),  Dogmar  (F  '4.5)  and  other  Goerz 
lenses. 


G.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Co. 

317  East  34th  Street  New  York  City 


Insist  on  the  Goerz 
Guarantee  Tag  on  all 
goods.  No  repairs, 
adjustments,  or  re- 
placements m.ade 
without  it. 

- — 

LENSES  AND  CAMERAS 


' * Y 0 u can’t  go  wrong  with  a Goerz 

I’noTO-ER.t  M.tGAZiNE  the  Blue-Book  of  I’hotographic  Advertising 


Makers  and  importers  of  photographic,  optical  and  scientific  instruments. 
Distributors  in  the  United  States  of  America  for:  The  Optische  Anstalt 
C.  P.  Goerz  A.  G.,  Berlin-Friedenau;  The  Sendlinger  Optische  Glas- 
wf.rke,  Berlin-Zehlendorf,  manufacturers  of  optical  glass  of  every  descrip- 
tion; Friedrich  Deckel,  Munich,  manufacturer  of  Compound  Shutters,  en- 
graving-machines, milling-machines,  precision-tools. 

Z-2-38 


> ) 


A Nezv  Model  Kodak 


No.  1 Autographic 
Kodak  Special 


Pocket  size^yet  ready 
for  pictures  hitherto 
cofisidered  within  the 
scope  of  larger  c a on- 
er a s^  o?ily. 


Each  appointment  ot  the  No.  i Special  means  good  pictures 
easily  made. 

The  Eastman-made,  Kodak  Anastigmat  Lens /'.  6.3.  as- 
sures negatives  of  distinctive  sharpness  and  brilliance  — neg- 
ative size,  234  X 3H  inches. 

The  Eastman-made,  Kodamatic  shutter  has  seven  speeds 
from  1/2  to  1/200  second  as  well  as  time  and  bulb  actions, 
an  ample  range  lor  pictures  in  the  entire  hand  camera  field. 
'Fhe  Kodamatic  mav  he  depended  upon  for  scientific  ac- 
curacy of  exposure,  readilv  controlled. 

In  appearance  and  performance  No.  i Kodak  Special 
easil}'  holds  a place  of  its  own  among  hand  cameras. 

See  it  at  vour  dealer’s. 


Price  5 50.00 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMIEANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  1’.,  The  Kodak  City 


rtfrlerinff  t>oof]s  ItcmemUr  the  I’iioto-Kra  t^iiiaranty 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  Kodak  Dealers' 
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VELOX 


You  can  get 
the  best  print  on 


j 


Form  47 


f5ce 

y'  ^ O 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  LIBRARY 

Harrisburg  ^ ^ C C ‘f 

In  case  of  failure  to  return  the  books  the  borrower  agrees  to  pay  the  original 
price  of  the  same,  or  to  replace  them  with  other  copies.  The  last  borrower  is 
held  responsible  for  any  mutilation. 

Return  this  book  on  or  before  the  last  date  stamped  below, 


r 

i 

j 

i 

